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THE BATTIvE OF VERDUN (I), v 

IMottves of the Cerman Offensive at Verdun — ^The Winter Preparations — Position of 
THE Crown Prince — IJesciui'tion of the French Salient — The I^rei.iminary Bombardment 
— ’Phe Infantry Attack on February 21 — Analysts op the German Gains — ^How the Frenoh 
Checked the Advance — Result of the Operations, February 21 February 24 — The 
French Motor Transport and \vhat it Achieved — The Bombardment of the To^n of Verdun 
— The German Strencth and Order op Battle — General Pj^tatn tak^.iS over the Verdun 
Command — His Career and Pi:rsonality--Thb Attack on Fort Douaumont^German 


OFticTAL Reports and Fictitious • Claims — ] 
French Confidence. 

A n onthusioetio Gorman survey of the 
war, at the beginning of 1916, would 
liavo shown that (Borman amis had 
nearly ovorywhero dealt tho eruany 
“heavy blows.’* ilin<lonburg an<l Miwkonsen 
hatl rnarehod from province to province, from 
victory to victory, overwholining tho %adly 
equipped 1iut stubborn Russians. In tho 
West the “ steel barrier ” had held firm against 
the shro\^’d tlirusts made at it in Artois and 
in- Champagne. The Italians were held along^ 
Austria’s mountain frontier. 'J’ho Ijelated 
efforts of the Allies to come to tho assistance 
of Serbia had proved unavailing, and aii^tHer 
small people lay crushed. 

' But, vkiwed through less partial spectades, 
there were disquieting el(‘ments. Just as tho 
little nations of tho war had refiused to bow to 
Gorriiany 'and had continued tho struggle, so 
the big nations had ever denied complete 
^ achievcmefit to the Central Powers. As ^ they 
ha<l failed at the gates of Paris, and along tlio 
Calais toad; so had they failed in Russia and in* 
South-eastern Kurope to push success to its final 
. conclusion., 

Success but n<j^ decision sums up German 
’achievements in^ the first eighteen inontlw of 
- war. And on tho horizon tho storm still 
gathered. The smoke of war factories grew 
V«l. VIII.— Port 92. 
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< hicker and tbieker over tho l3>nds of Germany’s 
enemies. Tlio khaki patch over tho fields of 
Northern Franco was spreading stcuuiily. Tho 
oqiiipmont^ of tho Rus.siiui armies was pro- 
jpeeding. In every country of tRo alliance tho 
spirit of the first few months of war remained 
unshakable. 

Failure had attondeil all efforts to sow dis-‘* 
cord between them. Co-ordination w»xs taking 
tlio place of isolated thong) it and •actions 
German foreign tra<lo lay dead, and tho gr^at 
Harisa ports were idle. Throughout tho world 
tho exchange value of the mark was falling. If * 
inU^rnal troubles were, rare and uriimiiortant, 
the tinder for a conflagration lity plentifully to 
hand in tlio increasing cost of fciod, tho extension 
of the rationing .systi-m, and in tho lengthening 
casualty lists. 

Decision was becoming more and more ur- 
gently necessary. Limited succe.ss could no 
longer sufiico, and victory to be complete had 
U) be w’on over the chief land opponent and upon 
tho decisive Western front. 

The first preparations for a big German 
offen.sivG in tlie West appear to have been 
begun immediately after the check of tho groat 
French attack in Champagne in September 
and October, 1915. Tho choice of Verdun as 
an objective was dictated in the main by « 




GENERAL HENRI PHILIPPE PETAIN, 

Who took over the cofimaiid at Verdun after the first German assault. 


military considerations, Verdun, it was true, 
constituted a position of great ^|*ength. But 
.Gorman strategy had a which 

drove it to seek out strength and 

^ ^ strilv^ at it with maximum of vigour. 

Vlio maximum of afilort had to produce the 
^ maximum of Jesuit. The Germans wore within 
• «teu miles of their objective. Tlie position to be 
attacked formed a salient, the defenders of 
wdiich liad to fight with their bocks to the 
Meuse and with tl^cir main line of railway com- 
munication cut by the German heavy artillery. 

In addition to the maximum of military 
result, the Gennan General Staff also sought tho 
maximum of moral effect both in Germany and 
tljToughout the rest of the world. The old 
glamour of the word “ fortress ” hung about 
the Memse town. It was the key to Paris. It 
was known throughout Europe as the Eastern 
Gate of France, and by other names which 
under the new conditions *of war had lost their 
appropriateness. Tho Germans might have 
. selected Soissons or Arras for attack, but there 
victory would have failed to create the same 


effect as would have been caused by tlie fall 
of “ tho Festung Verdun upon tho spirits 
of tho Gennan and French peoples, and upon 
the general atmosphere of the Allied Conferences 
which were expected to assemble in Paris to 
discuss plans for a co-ordinated summer cam- 
paign, There w^as a further reason wiiich may 
well have contributed to the decision of tho 
German General Staff. » Warlike success or mili- 
tary reputation w^as ever a necessity to the 
Hohenzollorns. Never was this more so than 
in this war — the “ great adventure ** of the 
Gennan military spirit. Examination of tho 
German commands show to how great an 
extent dynastic considerations were taken 
into account. On the outbreak of war the. 
future ruler of Imperial Germany had re- ^ 
coived a command commensurate with lus rank 
if superior to his military record and experience. 
But even with the counsel and support of the 
veteran Field -Marshal von Hoeseler, and a staff 
comprising the best military brains of the 
empire, fortune had not unduly favoxu'ed his 
arms. Chocked during the rush to Paris by the 
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' stubborn^efence of Longwy, checked agaiA in 
his furious endeavour to batter through the 
Fort de Troyon in the closing days of the 
beetle of the Marne, held by many to be respon- 
sible for the puzzling features of Gorman 
strategy before the battle of the Marne, the 
German Crown Prince had led his men from one 
disappointment to another. In the Allied 
cainp there was, however, a tendency to attach 
too much importance to this series of set-backs. 
It was readily overlooked that while the Crown 
Prince had nowhere triumphed, he had also 
nowhere been routed. It was generally for- 
gotten, moreover, by the public in Franco and 
in Great Britain, that he was surrounded by 
advisers who made up for liis deficiency in 
knowledge of the art of war. It was not sufii- 
ciently realized tlmt the military and dynastic 
interest which had allotted to the Prince his 
chance of glory had also seen to it that his 
chance should be as great as possible. In 
consequence liis army, in addition to being the 


best staffed, was in ni^y i*espects the bestT 
disciplined andi^o be4l equipped of the forces 
operating on the Western fronts 

The preparations for the smashing of French 
nylitary power oc<5lipied the opening months of 
the jiear. The task before the enemy was 
arduous. The Crown Prince surveyed a battle- 
field present ing uncommon difliculties as well as 
uncommon advantages. ^ 

In the Verdun area, os elsewhere in the West, 
the front had solidified through chance and the 
small profits of trench war into an irregular 
line such as t woi^ld • be seldom selected or 
imposed by tactics or" strategy. General 
Sarrail, who first commanded the army 
operating around Verdun, was the first 
General to whom the fortune of the fighting had 
given time to learn and profit by the fate which 
had overtaken the groat fortresses of Li(Sge, 
Namur, and Antwerp. ^In Noj^ombor, 1914, 
General Sarrail, speaking , to the Paris corre- 
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Bpondeni oi The Times ^ who was then li&fing 
the Mouse front, said, ** Fortresses ar» bujilt to 
be* taken and * ville a8si6g<k% viUe prise * is an 
old miliUiry maxim which events have brought 
tfioroughly up to date.** 

The General determined to give the Germans 
as little chance as possible of besieging Verdun 
in the old strict sense of the word. Little by 
little, without any great offensive, he gradually 
pushed the German lines farther and further 
away from the fortification system of the city. 
The result w^as that when the German offensive 
was launched at the beginning of 1910 the line 
of the Fiiench salient on the east bank of the 
Meuse was based upon llrabant, Consenvoye, 
llaumont, Bois des Caures, Bois de VVavrille, 
Herbeboia, Ornes, Maucourt, Mogeville, Braux 



FRENCH TROOPS WORKING A SMALL 
BOMB-THROWING MORTAR. 


Lake, Haute Charriere Wood, Fresnes en 
Woevns Les Eparges and tlie neiglibourhood 
of St. Miliiel. In this large salient the French 
had turned to account the first lessons of the 
war, and armies of men had toiled for montjis 
remodelling the system of defence of Verdun, the 
whole region of which had become an exhibition 
of every kind of fortification, from the moats 
and battk'ments of the towm itself to the latest 
ertxjtions in the way of earth and trench work. 

The front upon which the first fury of the 
Gorman offensive broke was the northern sector 
of thojine in the Hants de Meuse, a region of 
rolling hills and tortuous valleys, wdiich offered 
grdat difficulties to both sides. There were 
numerous positions from which the rival artille- 
ries wwe able to enfilade any movements of 


troops. Countless wer% the opportunities* if 
surprise, of en^^ling.and of cutting oftpeditions. 
The splendid observation posts to be found at 
otfier places along the line - on^the Aisne* for 
instance — whence Generals were able to survey 
the whole of the ffont of their Army at a glance, 
weri^ here entirely lacking. Tlio barriers of 
wooded hillside which cut up the country, irti- • 
pediug any largo survey of the o|»erations os a 
whole, served ns the real fortifications of tl^city, 
and the forts themselves ceased to possess tho ^ 
spec'ial significance of forts and becamo but 
specially strong points in the extended network 
of trench dej^nce. • 

The German preparations for their onslaught 
upon this very strong position were on a very 
large scale. Tho magnitude of preparation, 
indeed, quite defeated any possibility of sur- 
prise. Thii German Emperor arrived at Mezidres 
to watch tho progress of the w'ork. The ap- 
pearance of at least thiiteon now divisions upon 
the Western front, tho r(*moval from tho front 
line of German army corps for rest and refitting, 
f he bringing up of the 1910 class of conscripts to 
tho Western front , the completion of units along 
the line, wx^re definito shadow's of coming events. 

In December, 1915, the Germans brought up 
tho greater ^portion of tlaflr heavy artillery 
frtnn Serbia as wc^il as semt) of tho largo guns 
w hich had been used with sucli olTect upon tho 
lluHsiun Jront. Tnudion matcTial, Austi'ian 
12-inch howitzers, and several 17 -inch howitzers 
came in to strengthen the w'(aght of tho German 
giuifire. The final jrreparations were carried 
out under cover of great offensive activity along 
the whole of the Western front. There W'ero 
“ fec^ling ’* attac!ks in Champagne, cAong tlJe * 
coast, in Flanders, in Artois, on the Son|mo, 
the Aisne-, tho Moselle, and in Alsace. These • 
nttrwks dweived no one on the allied side? * 
They revealed no great strategic intention. 
They remainr^d local anil were met with local 
forces, < h(? main reserves of the French remain- 
ing at tho free disposal of tho Higher Command 
ready to be moved when the exact spot upon 
wnich tho groat effort of tho enemy was to bo 
maile becamo clear. 

Points of resemblance betw^een the Cham- • 
pagne offensive of tho French and the great Ger- 
man onslaught on Verdun are many. Tho first 
similarity between these two great battles was, 
however, due entirely to the normal develop* 
ment of tho modern battle in w^ch aerial fight- 
ing precedes intense cannonade. The aerial 
offensive of the Germans was announced on 
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The French repelling the unoeannf German attackt. 
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Fel)ruar3%21 and itH rosults were of good onlen 
for the future. All around the Verdun 
salient the enemy air services were active in 
attempting to interfere with the Verdun com- 
nmnicationa by heavy aerial bombardment of 
important railway anrl supply centres. The 
most persistent of these attacks was directed 
against the station of R6vigny, one of the many 
towns in the eastern Marne which bore traces 
of .the Crown Prince’s ])assago after the battle 
of the Marne. I n t ho neighbourhood of K^vigny 
a squadron of 15 enemy machines was brought 
to a fight by the French aiul considerable 
damage was done to the raiders before they hod 
had much opportunity of effect ing their purpose. 
Here later in the day the French scored their 
first success in what was about to b(>como the 
battle of Verdun when a motor gun crew brought 
down a Zeppelin in flames near Brabant le Roi 
find forced a sister ship to turn tail and return 
to harbour. 

§ 

After the |)iH*liminary air skirmishing, as in 
tl^^ battle of the Champagne, the artillery got 
to work. Along the whole line of the threatemed 
front — at 7. 15 on the morning of F'ebruary 21 — 
the storm burst- with unexampled fury. The 
enemy had scientifically consi<lered the results 
of the Frcncli attack in Champagne. I'hey 
liad soon that, with the eaxpendituro of so 
many million shells on a front so many miles 
long with such and .such density of attacking 
troops, the French had faile<l to pierce through 
the whole of their defeiLsivo system. They, 
therefore, deeddod to increase all the factors 
of success. By employing a still larger number 
of guiis and men upon a smaller front the 
intensity of the nttai'k was increased enor- 
mously. It became possible to reduce the perio<l 
of fjreporatory bombardment, and thus deprive 
the enemy of the chance of bringing up reserves. 
The concentration of Oormari artillery of every 
possible calibre upon the Verdun front was 
such that the French aerial observers abandoned 
the task of noting the exact position of each 
battery upon thoir maps, whole districts, such 
a.s the Forest of Spincourt and the Oremilly 
Wood, having been converted into emplacements 
of artillery in action. The front to be attacked 
was systematically flooded with high explosive, 
tear and suffocating gas shells. One zone in 
the neighbourhood of the Herbebois Wood, 
about three-quarters of a square mile in extent, 
was 8 ) scientifically treated by the German artil- 
lery that at the end of a bombardment of some 


hours the whole region resembled a field th%^ 
soil of which had been tifl*ned by som^ new kinck 
of agricult ural^iochino. A veil of smoke aiul 
<lust floated over the battlefield. After. an 
hour’s bombardment the first * line of the 
French was practically isolated. All tele- 
phone communications had been cut, and 
linlmn had to bo attempted by means <j|P 
runners. An eye-witness describing the Verdun 
bombardments wrote : 

Without foivsinu: nhoils of ovory cslihre nny 
aroiitid \is with ireinpiidouH huhbuh, and the air iw torn 
with inc‘t«Hsuiit •xplosions. ThousandH of projectiles 
«re flyin^^ in I'vory direction, some whistling, others 
howling, others riioaiiiiiu low, and all this whistling, 
howling, and in'.mnin;r uiiSes in one infernal roar. Krorn 
time to time a»i jvonai torpedo passes making a noise like 
that of a gigant ic rattling motor car. All t hese missiles of 
desitiu'iion flying over a fairly wide area burst ono upon 
the other, so dcuise is the fire. .Shell fragments fly on 
every sidt? from I ho cloud of smoko and earth which 
soon beconn^s so persist out fhat it finally covers the 
earth like a thick fog. With a tremendous thud a 
gia’it shell biirslH quite close to our observation post, 
breaking the telephone wiri^ and interrupting all com* 
muiiii'ation with our batteries. A infui gets out at once 
for repairs, crawling along on his belly through all 
this place of btirsting miuoH%nd Rhells. It seems quite 
impossible that he should escape from tlxi rain of shell 
whic'h is falling w'ith disquieting rapidity. Hie uneiny'g 
rholl oxpondituro exceeds anything imaginable. There 
has never been such a bombardment in war haforo. 
Our man seems to bo enveloped in explosives and 
shelters himself from time to time in the shell craters 
which lie thi(!l# upoti the groutuliono upon the other. 
He finally rifiaches a less stormy spot, mends up his wires, 
and, as it would ho mrSlnoss to try to rotiiru to cover, he 
settles down into a big shell crater, and waits for the 
stonn to pass. 

• 

Under this tremendous fire the first lino and 
large portions of the .supjiortirig linos of French 
trench disa]^pcaro«l, and a mass of tumbled 
earth took their places. The woods in tlya 
first lino of the Frcindi defences were splintered 
and shattered as though somo wihj tornatio 
had swept down upon them. Great trees were 
uprooted and rent and the woods bticumo filled ^ 
with an un<iergn)wth of splinters and ddVriA • 
The French in their^defon.sivo organization of 
the woods had ai^ailed theirfHclves to t-lie full 
of the barbed wire protection to bo obtained 
by stringing wire from tree to tree and from 
bush to bush. As the bombardment continued 
oven this defence was destroyed. The fnoral 
of the mm never weakened, and using the 
material proviiled for them by the rain of 
de.struotion around them, they were busied 
through even the worst of the bombardment 
in reorganizing their positions, making chevatiX 
dc. friaea out of the broken timber, turning the 
large shell craters into entrenchments, and 
getting ready for the waves of men which they 
knew were to follow. 
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The bombardment ry?ht along the lino reached 
1t8 culminating point ^Ijptween two and four 
o’clock in the attornoon, when fl%.ting over the 
( leranan lines to regulate the fire of their gAns 
were no less ftian six captive balloons. Mean- 
while the French artillery busy in reply, 
directing most of its fire upon the Forcjst 
^S(Jlncourt, where the bulk of the German guns 
were massed, and endeavouring by barrage fire 
to impede the launching of the German 
infantry attack. At five o’clock the German 
guns lengthened their fire, and ^long the lino 
the infantry advanced in small detachments to 
wliat had once been the. French first defence 
trenches. They had been jJhepared for great 
events. Under the eye of the groat War Lord 
they had rehearsed their victories. They had 
been told by their Generals in Army Orders 
that the battle upon which they were entering 
w as “ the last offensive against the French.” 
On both sides hope.s wore liigh that at last the 
decisive moment ha<l come. 

The front attoetked fa this first day of the 
battle is sufficiently indicated by the three 
w’ 0 (jtls wfiich stretch north of Verdun from 
Brabant to Ornos — the TIaumont Wood, Hois 
des Caures and Herbebois. These were the 
three groat centre# of French resistance. Upon 


those woods all the fury of the German artillery * 
fire had been directed. The Gorman tactics in. 
this opening stage of the battle consisted in 
overwhelming these centres of resistance with 
heavy calibre high-explosive shell, destroying 
dug-outs and machine-gun positions, and at 
tlie same time surrounding them with such 
heavy barrier fire as to make it Impossible for 
supports either of men or of munitions to bo 
sent up to their assistance. Once the work of 
destruction had been effected the infantry 
advance began. The idea of the enemy 
was that the artillery could obliterate tlio 
defence, and the infantry could then advance 
after reconnaissance to occupy the position. 
Each wave of infantry was preceded by a 
reconnoitring detachment, composed of 1 .5 
m>n, behind which cim'> grenadiers and 
sappers. Adv^ancing in accordance with this 
plan, the enemy soon got a footing at many 
points in the French lino and gradually sought 
to flood out the defenders. • 

Everywhere they met with a defence 
weakened by the ravages of the bombardment, 
but nevertheless determined to delay and 
worry the- enemy -as long and as much as pos- 
sible. By nightfall the results of the first day 's 
offensive were unimportant. The Gi'rinans 



A SINGLB-BARRBLLBD RBVOLVER-CANNON. 
Employed by the Prenoh et Verdun for trench work. 







EFFECT OF FRENCH GRENADES. 
Burstinit in front of a German trench. 


had got into tlu^ lirst lino and had at several 
points got ns far as the French support trenches. 

The course of events cun best bo described 
by following the opisoiles of the battle section 
by section. 

In the Bois D’Haumont, which coiistituted 
the left of the French position, tlie tlefenc’e put 
up was parti(nilarly \igorouH. Tho check 
administered by a few (Ictermined men to tlie 
German, advance was of inestimable advantage 
to the defence of tlie nvst of tho line, enabling 
as it did the French to bring up their reserves. 

Tlie Germans had quickly realized that in 
Bois D’Haurnont they had to meet particularly 
strong resistance, arul tho position received 
special attention at tho hands of tho German 
gunners, who covered every passage, every 
ravine, every clearing m the wood through 
which reinforcements and supplies might bo 
moving. Under the violence of this bombard- 
ment tho French lines gradually crumbled 
away, and towards six in tho evening the enemy 
was creeping into the wood. In spite of a 
desperate resistance, in spite of many isolated 
fights in which the defcmlers gained a momen- 
tary advantage, the Germans then “ filtered ” 
into the wood in ever growing numbers, and by 
eight o’clock they had reached the southern 


fringe of tWo position. The Frcncjh in the 
course of the night#)iuUmvoured, fi)llowing their 
classic tactics, to ch»liver a counter-attack. 
Tho sprirjg was brokt'ii, however, and un<h»r the 
constant liail of shell which was maintained 
throughout the night any olTeiisivo operations 
on tho imrt of tho defenders were cpiito out of 
the question. • 

At dawn on February 22 tho French, who had 
dotridod to make a last stand in tho willage 8f 
Haumont, could find no comfort in yi(3ir 
situation. No supplies wore able to roach them 
through tho shell-swept c*ommunications. They 
wore without nows eiUiia’ from the roar or from 
the troops on thf‘ir flanks. Tfio artillery posted 
in the w'oods and on tho orest around was in 
tho same position. The history of one battery 
engaged in this region is typical of the adven- 
tures of tho artillery right along tho front in 
these first few days of the German drive at 
Verdun. 

“ Our group of guns,” said an oflicer, in 
relating liis share in the fighting, ” was south- 
east of Haumont wood when tho fight began. 
One battery had scatter^xl its guns east of 
Haumont and south and north of Samogneux. 
The two other batteries wore farther south, 
siipport-ed by a battery of 90’s. We naturally 
replied to German infantry attack by barrngp 
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fire in ord«r to prevent tlje enenjy from reaching 
oiir lines. One of our sections ^nt forward to 
an advanced position in the Ravine des Gaums, 
and opened jSre at almost point-blank range. 
But the Gennans, in spit^ of tremendous 
sacrifices, began to flow in everywhere. Tht^y 
got into the Bois ^es Caures along the crests 
Dot ween the Bois d’Haumont and the Bois des 
Caures and carried our positions one after the 
other. This section shortened its fire as the 
enemy advanced, mowing the gennans down 
in thoir ranks. It was all no good. A fresh 
wave at once took the pl^e of that destroyed 
and the advance continued^ This section of 
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•A FRENCH SAPPER WORKING IN A 

MINE GALLERY. 

• 

guns was blazing away when detachments of 
the enemy which bad managed to get into the 
Bois d’Haumont made their appearance in 
the rear of our men. The gunners, having 
fired away all their shells, blow up their guns 
and retired, A battery of heavy guns on the 
Haumont crest did its duty under the most 
terrific fire. The battery had been found out 
with terrible accuracy by a group of the enemy’s 
305 mm. guns, which in less than a minute 
put 1 3 * coalboxes * into the position. The 
battery was compelled to cease fire for a while. 
At that moment a sergeant of artillery reported 
to the commanding major that his own battery 
had been destroyed, and was told off to serve 


the silenced heavy guns. Gathering other 
detached tartillerymen, he got the battery 
going again and kept it at work for 48 
hours. He remained at his post until tfie 
enemy infantry were close upon him, and then, 
having exhausted all his shells and blown up 
his gims, the heroic sergeant endeavoured to get 
through to the French lines, but without success.” 

Great interest attaches to the following 
account of the first four days of the Gorman 
attack upon Verdun, os related by a French 
military doctor to one of his friends : 

On tho evo of the attack the positionR of the batteries 
in the Caures wood hod been changed. At the beginning 
of tho attack Ids battery was bombarded at first by the 
rjorman 5-inch and 8-inch guns, which, in other parts of 
tho Kronch front, had been considered heavy artilh^ry. 
'.riien, when the whole position liad been thoroughly 
“ treated ** with those shells, the Gennans began (|uick 
tire with 12 -inch and 16-inch guns. It was terrific, 
behind the French batteries there wore two or throe 
Koncs of Oerruan curtain fire, through which the supplies 
of ammunition ha<l to be brought up and the woumiod 
removed. I'his was done, it seems, with a|touiiding 
calm and unanimous heroism. 

One gun of hia battery was damaged by a shell an^ 
hod to be removed to tho roar. I'lioro remained three 
“ 75*a,’* which fired ceaselessly. As soon os ho liati 
finished binding up the wounded and superintending 
their removal, he lent a hand in passing on the shells. 
An 8'inch shell passed between tho legs of one of the men 
serving the battery, but it failed to explode. A little 
later a 12-inch shell caught this same man as it rebounded, 
threw him over tho gun, and landed him head foremost 
in a dug-out. gTlie man scrambled out again, saying, 

“ Doctor, I really believe I am invulnerable.*' 

Meanwhile the guns grew hot and tired. The man 
fiod gone back to hia piece, while tho doctor attended to 
tho w'ounded 20 yards to the rear. Suddenly the gun 
burst. Raising hia eyea, the doctor saw two of the gun’s 
crew headless, and the poor “ invulnerable ” laid low 
with both legs out off. Three minutes later ho expired. 
Ilie burst gun was removed. Thei'e remained two, of 
which one hod a hole in its rifling as big as a five-franc 
piece, while the brake of the other was totally smashed 
-but still they fired. I’he gunners, who were splendid, 
stuck to their work as though nothing had happened. « 
When the Germans liad so “ watered ** the ground 
with 12-inch ond J 6-inch shells that it was completely 
cut up, they began " wotering ” with the Austrian 
4*1 -inch guns, whitsh are tho most redoubtable enemy 
weapon, for they are the nearest thing they have got 
to our “ 75.” 

It was tlien rooUy hell. But it was nothing compared 
with the moment when the German machine-guns got 
on to them. It seems that no cannon is os awful as tho 
machine-gun. The men were dead tired — stretcher- 
bearers, fatigue parties, and gunners. Tlie severely 
wounded were tied on to the empty ammunition wagons, 
and back they went, plunging in and out of the enormous 
craters which the German heavy shells hod made. 

That lasted until the moment when the German 
infantry advanced from the woods in rhythmic trot. 
Our fellows fired until the enemy was within 300 or 400 
yards. Then, not wishing to be caught, they retired. 

That was the worst moment of all. The men retreated 
foot by foot. It made one’s heart bleed. They lay 
flat on the earth, enraged, but compelled to retire baforo 
the enemy's masses — ^and that lasted twenty-four hours 1 
Then came a moment of mad delight. Our atta'jking 
Corps appeareil. On they came with indescribable 
rapidity and uncanny power. The poor fellows, worn 
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FRBNCH HEROES AT THE BATTLE OF VERDUN. 

Dunnfl one of the fieroeit esseultf the oommander of a 75 battery fired 800 ahella }n succession. 
The men cooled their ^uns incessantly with drinking-water from their bottles. 


out, lying flat, watched the outpouring of that tremendous 
torrent of men, guns, ammunition, and all kinds of 
On it went, rashing forward, never stopping, 
unchec!kod, at a bewildering pace, with fantastic dash 
and “ go.’* 

The docUir said, “ Never have I felt such joy. From 
that moment we all know that the Huns were done for 
and that their advance was stayed.” ' 

Everywhere it was the same story ; the 


guns wore unable to get theii* shells up from 
the rear, every road, every communication 
trench, every supply column being exposetl t-o 
murderous and fatal fire. The ^ regiment 
which held Haumont had little doubt as to 
what its duty and its end were to be. It was 
completely cut off from supplies from the rear 
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%nd the jeriemy hacft enveloped its flanks. 
The bombardment towards *«liight o’clock 
became even more violent, and so thick 
the screen of fire before the village of Haimiont, 
where the gallant regiment lay, that it had to 
watch in inaction the advance of the Germa^i 
flame throwers to the trenches in the Cofisen- 
voye woods and their steady progress dow'ii 
the Ravine of Haumont towards the western 
edge of Haumont wootl. At 10 o’clock 
heavy shells were falling on the village arul 
neighbourhood of Haumont at the rate of 10 
a ruiiiute. South of Haumont the bombard- 
ment cut the force off' entirely. Towards 
two o’clock shells were falling on the village 
at the rate of 20 a minute, and the village 
of Haumont was nothing but a rubbish heap. 
Even the big armoured cjcment redoubt, upon 
which the French had at one time relied, 
collapsed under the repeated blows of the 
heavy guns, Ifurying 80 men and several 
machine guns, and (destroying the French 
ammunition ‘depOt. At five o’clock the enemy 
mlvanced^bo the attack of the ruins of Hainnont. 
They moved out a battalion strong in three 
columns from north, north-west, and east. 
The French, da/^egll and stunned ^by the tre- 
mendous bombardment to which they had bc(m 


subjected, weakened by their losses in men, 
machine guns, and ariimunition, spurred them- 
selves on to defend. The enemy’s left got 
helil up on some wire which in spite of all tke 
shell expenditure of the Gentians had managed 
somehow or other to escape destruction. 
Hero the French got usefully to work with 
their machine guns, but it was a vain effort. 
The enemy had pushed forwarrl on Ills right 
and centre, and working through the village 
had crept up to the houso where the Colonel 
and his staff were preparing to make a last 
stand. The German flame fighters thrust 
fire into the collars, and their macliino guns 
swept the exit from the house. The Colonel 
and liis staff ha<l tw^o alternatives. Death by 
burning or the running of the mitrailleuse 
gauntlet. They chose the latter, and the 
Colonel walked through the machine-gun fire 
unscathed, organized the withdrawal r^f his 
regiment, and prepared to bar the road farther 
dow'ii south of Samogneux and Haumont. 

The tactics w'hich were employed at this 
section of the line were apjjlied with eqifal 
success on the next portion of the French 
front, which must be considered as having 
been formed by the series of woods Consenvoye, 
Haumont, Caures, and Herbebois. These w'oods 



A FRENCH HEAVY GUN IN ACTION. 






NFAR THK GERMAN TRENCHES. 
French troopii cutting the barbed-wire. 


were linked up by tretich and or^?anizo(l very 
thoroughly for defence. 'J’ho connecting trcmch 
dofonco, howev'cr, was tlie weak spo^ rigfit- along 
the lino, and the onoiny, while covering the 
main po.sition in the wockIs Mdth shcdl and 
plastering all approachcis to the wood was 
able to break the connecting links an4 cmrry 
out a serie.s of enveloping inovcsnents. 

What happened at the liois d’jraumont was 
repeated in circiimstanees of greater trage^dy 
in the? fuljoining wo<xl to the east - the Jiois 
des (/auros, whi<*h was held by two battalions 
of the fanions French Chasseurs under thc^ 
eonvmand of Lientenant-Colonel Driant, a 
mc^mbor of the? Chamber of De[)iities. The 
first day of the offensive the German artillery 
bore with most of its weight upon Haumont. 
On February 21 their guns were, neverthele.«8, 
extraordinarily active, and carried out a boni- 
l)ardmerit of terrible violence along the Bois 
des Caures front, crushing in every dug-out 
and leaving the position bruised and shutU^od 
at five in the evening. The next day, the en- 
velopment of the Haumont position having 
begun, all the weight of metal available was con- 
centrated on the first trenches of the Bois des 
Caures, and t he whole line became a dust heap. 
Under cover of this terrific fire the enemy now 


adv’ariccil lftvuui)ut ly^ou the western 

flaik of the Bois des Caures position, and at 
noon on February 22 began to try to force 
a passage through the French 8Uf>pf)rt trenches 
from the t^^est and to pu.sh down on the oast 
^ of the wood from the direction* of Ville. The 
French were coiisideral)Iy outnurnborod. Their 
two battalions had suffered heavily from the 
bombardment, and tin? Germans were attacking 
with a complete and fresh brigade. ^ • 

Nevertheless the French fouglit with great 
determination against the encircling m^ve- 
mcait. The fighting w»ih very largely witl^ , 
grcnacles; and the hayonc't came into play 
constantly throughout the day* spite of 
all their efforts, hcjwever, tiu^ German hold 
on the position be(?ame stronger and stronger, 
and by .'5. .’10 that eveihnj^t he position of Colonel 
Driant’s (Tiasseurs h(‘ca.m(* extremely critical. 
The (Jenna ns had managed with great effort 
to get a gun into position along the Ville roa<j, 
with which they were able to enfilade the chief 
point of the defence. Then it was that Colonel 
Driant held a final consultation with his staff, 
to whom lie stated, without concealment, 

“ In a few’ minutes we shall have to meet death 
or become prisoners.** He . paused for a 
moment, an<l added, “ Perhaps wo niiglit 
mijiago to save some of these brave fellows.** 
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FIELD-MARSHAL VON HAHSBLER. 

The veteran who accompanied the German 
* Crown Prince. 

^ftor making certain that notliing of value had 
been left m the dug-out, that all the ammunition 
whfth could not bo carried away had been 
destroyed, the survivors of the two battalions 
split up into hve columns and began their 
retreat from an^ already impossible position. 
Colonel Driant insisted on being the last man 
to leave the wood. The columns, as they 
debouched from the wood, were met by wither- 
ing machine-gun fire, wliich took a heavy toll. 
Colonel Driant himself never left the wood. 
He was last seen alive taking refuge from a 
storm of projectiles in a shell crater. He met 
the end which, as a nationfiilist, and deputy for 
the proud city of Nancy, he most desired. The 
defence which the men under his command 
put up cost the enemy over 2,000 in killed 
and wounded, and delayed and weakened the 
German attack upon the main line of French 
resistance. 


The most successful opposition * to the 
German advance was made in the Bois d’Herbe- 
bois, to the east of the Bois des Caures. On the 
hrst day of the offensive all the enemy managed 
to achieve here was to gain a footing in the first 
line and to capture one of the defensive works 
of the supporting trench. Here the reaction 
was more prompt and more effective than it 
had been elsewhere along the line, and at 
midnight on February 21 the French launched 
a counter-attack wliich went on until half- past 
four in the morning. It did not, however, 
do much more than pin the Germans down to 
their positions. Throughout the 22nd grenado 
lighting continued without ceasing, and in 
night attack the enemy renewed his offensive 
after a heavy bombardment. His lack of 
success in no way diminished the ardour of his 
troops, and on the 23rd an enemy battalion 
advanced in serried formation upon the French 
position. Individual firing at 50 yards was the 
order of the day, and enonnously iid the 
French infantryman delight in such close range 
fighting. The French artillery here got to wcfc’k 
with splendid results, and of the battalion 
which attacked but few were able to get through 
the curtain fire of the 75*s and regain their own 
line. Undeterred by this massacre the German 
staff launched four more attacks upon the 
position with no more result. At a quarter 
past four on the 23rd the gallant defenders of 
Herbebois received an order to evacuate. They 
were informed that, the Wavrille wood having 
been taken, the whole position of -Herbebois 
was endangered, and the staff was instructed 
to carry out the withdrawal with the very 
greatest discretion. The news of this order 
caused great grumbling among the men. They 
had fought as soldiers even in this war had 
seldom fought. Four of their grenadiers had 
remained for 20 hours at a point where the 
Germans and French met in a communication 
trench, hurling grenades at the enemy. The 
men had performed countless deeds of personal 
and collective heroism. They had fought like 
wild cats against greatly superior numbers, 
and with complete success. It required a rapid 
explanation of the requirements of strategy to 
make these men realize that they had to 
abandon a field of battle littered with hundreds 
of German corpses; a field of battle upon 
which they had fought not only the Germans, 
but the intense cold, snow, lack of food, and 
almost overwhelming bodily weariness. When 
they fell back upon the Chaumes wood, and got 





FRENCH OFFICER’S FAREWELL TO HIS COMRADES. 

Colonel Orient, Deputy for the Meuse, lending his men to the front-line in the Bois des Ceures. The 
^Idier-politictan stood on the parapet of the trench and delivered a short inspiring address to his menf 
concluding with the words, ” Charge, my children ! Long live Pranee 1 ” These were Colonel Driant’s 

last words. 
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into touch with the troops on eiliher flank, 
they had, however, done more than their share, 
and contributed more than their part to the 
total of sacrifice wliich had stayed the German 
advance along the whole front, and wluch had 
given the General Staff time to rush up reserves 
and meet the growing danger which tlireatened 
Vefdun. 

^ "Mie situation on the morning of February 23 
was jerious. The Germans had driven the 
yrench almost entirely from the northerly 
woods which formed the first line. Tho French 
had been forced to evacuato^Brabant, Haumont, 
th(^ Bois des Caures, and Herbebois, and had 
fallc'n back upon positions based upon Samog- 
iicux, Beamnoiit, the northern edge of the Bois 
<l('s Fosses, and the little wood of Chaumes. 
The French effort to wrest the initiative from 
German hands on the morning of tho 23rd was 
rendered hopeless by the stomi'of shell wliich 
burst over Samogneux, the starting-point of 
the counter-attack. By the evening of the 
23rd all was lost at Samogneux. Tho village 
w'as only nominally in the possession of the 
French, and the Frencli were forced to take 
into iinmodiato consideration the necessity of 
withdrawing farther south, and of making a 
stand on the Talou and Pepper ridges. So far all 
aAivity liafJ been confined to the eastern bank 


MASSED GERMAN INFANTRY 

of the Meuse, and the extent of tlio German 
advance now exposed them to enfilading fire 
from tho French artillery position on tho west 
bank. As these guns came into action Samog- 
neux was evacuated, and a regiment of infantry 
was thrown across the, Vacherauvillo-Sarnog- 
noux roa4 for tho protection of th6 important 
Height 344. Tliroughout the whole of the 
night of tho 23rd and the following day tho 
Germans concentrated their effort upon this 
height. Time after time their attacks, when 
debouching from Samogneux, reeled and scat- 
tered imder the fire of the French artillery and 
mitrailleuses. Their losses here first began 
to assume the magnitude which subsequently 
gave to the whole battle its peculiar cliaracter 
of horror. Time aftor time they charged upon 
Hill 344, and it was not till the night of tho 24th 
that they succeeded in getting a bare footing 
on its slojies. Farther east their progress was 
equally slow, the special difficulties of the 
country delaying their advance. 

In the centre their attack was caiTied out with 
greater dash and quicker results. After pouring 
gas and tear-shells upon the Bois des Fosses, 
they gathered a large force east of that wood 
and north of Wavrille, in preparation for an 
assault upon Beaumont and the Fosse woods. 
Tliis gathering of troops was reported to the 
French artillery, which got to work upon it with 
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tMOWN DOWN BY FRENCH GUNS. 

deadly effect. At the same time the French 
infantry determined to forestall the enemy, 
and two battalions wore sent forward with the 
north-western corner of Wavrillo wood as their 
objective. They got as far os tho south- 
western edge of the wood, where they were hold 
up by concentrated machine gun-fire. The 4 
Gormans, in view of the vigoiu' revealed by tho 
French, and following their plan of destroying 
the defensive positions by artillery and leaving 
them to be occupied by the infantry, de- 
layed their infantry attack, and resumed the 
bombardment of Beaumont and the Fosses 
woods. At one in the afternoon they got their 
infantry going, turned the Zouaves and sharp- 
shooters out of tho Wavrille wood, and, 
pushing forward, turned l^eaumont on the west 
and the Bois des Fosses on tho oast. In half an 
hour, in spite of very heavy losses, tho enemy 
hod captured tho whole of tho Fosses woods, 
and had got into the streets of Beaumont. 
Beaumont was fought house by house, but tho 
French were unable to stay the forces of the 
enemy. La Chaumo was tho next to fall com- 
pletely into the hands of the Germans, and 
at 20 minutes past two large bodies of tho 
enemy were marching between Louvemont and 
Hill 346 straight on to tho main fortified line 
defending the Meuse capital. Ornes, surrounded 
on three sides, had to be given up. 


The position was every hour becoming more 
dangerous. A great effort had to be attempted. 
Every aMitilablo man was hurried into the 
line in a final supremo effort to stay the advance 
before it reachetl some vital spot of the Verdun 
defenc(‘s. 

Thel;roops upon both sides had been fighting 
with tho very greatest sacrifice. The French 
forces were still those which had borne the 
brunt of tho artillery preparation and the first 
'days’ assaults. They wore worn out with lock 
of sleep and lack of food, but were^ called iipo» 
to stave off defeat for yet a little long(?r, 
and to give lime for the reserves and^ reliefs ' 
to roach them and take over their bur\jeji. 
Throughout tho night they held out, and 
writh their relief in the morning began a fresh 
and more cheerf\il chapter in tho history 
of tho battle of Verdun. Up till tliat moment 
the Germans could look upon their offensive 
with satisfaction and with pride. They had 
not, it was true, given tho French a sledge- 
hammer blow such as tho French gave tho 
Gormans in one day in tho Champagne, but 
they liad carried a large and important section 
of the front, driven tho French back in confusion, 
and profited by some of the weaknesses 
which showed themselves in tho French com- 
mand. In appearance, if not in circumstance, 
tho French retreat from tho Brabant line to the 





THE STRICKEN FIELD OF VERDUN. 

The M>e»e «f the Solent German aaeauU. on Mareh 8 and 10, 1916. which were repelled with great slaughter. 
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Douaiiitiont/ line resemblod the retreat from 
Charleroi to the Marne. The achievement of 
the enemy in forcing the necessity and advisa- 
bility of that retreat upon the Frtmch was by no 
means to be despised. It was but the prelude to 
action upon an even vaster scale — the prelude 
to one of those periods when the fortune of a 
day makes the history of an age. 

The French then stood w’ith their bocks to 
tlio wall at bay. The whole nation from the 
Pyrenees to the North Sea, from the Atlantic 
to the Kastern hVont, knew that the fate of 
Francio trembled in the balance. The tremen- 
dous forces brouglit into action by the enemy 
clearly showed that he was stacking to inflict 
one t)f those crushing blows from which even 
the most elastic and buoyant of peoples do not 
recovc^r. The losses which the <‘ncmy ha<l 
suffered without blenching shewed as clearly 
that regard for human life was not likely to 
stay his efforts. Blood and steel were to' 
flatter •and crush the defenders of the Eastern 
Marches of France. The people of Franco were 
to be ruthlessly brought to realize that nothing 
could stand against the organized might and 
iron determination of their enemies. 

The population of Franco had followed the 
course of events calmly but nevertheless with 
anxiety. They had watched the gradual 
\\'ithdrawal of their troops from position after 
position, knowing full well that until their 
armies fell back upon the main natural fortifi- 
cations on the east of the Meuse, Jtlio full 
resisting power of France could not be exerted. 
Never has a people shown a finer eonfidonco in 
its army and its star than that displayed by 
the French in those trying opening days of the 
battles for Vemlun. Never w'Os confidence in 
the end more clearly deserved. Knowing 
nothing of the stops taken to ensure the triumph 
of their final resistance, wdth their faith attacked 
by enemy rumour and by enemy lie they 
maintained a cheerful front and awaited 
calmly the news that the Verdun armies hofl 
turned upon their opponents as Joffre hod 
turned on the Germans in September, 
1914. 

The first phase of the Verdun battle came to 
an end on February 24. ^ On that date the 
whole of the first French line and a large 
stretch of country had fallen into German 
haruis, together with sovoral thousand prisoners 
and many guns. The progress of events is 
sununorily indicated in the following diary : 



A FRENCH •*EYE” ON VERDUN. 
Captive balloon ascending near the battle zone. 


February ^1. — Front from Brabant sur Meuse 
to Herbebois. — Hauinont wood and Beaumont 
salient captiirod by the enemy. Attacks 
against Bnibant and Htu’bebois repulsed. 
February 22. — Front from Brabant to 0m4*.8 , — . 

^Haiimont village evacuated . ’Part of the 
Beaumont salient recaptured. Strong attack 
on H(TbelH)is stoj)ped. Artillery bombard- 
ment from Malancourt to Etain. * 

February 23. — Front from Brabant to soigh ^ 
of Ornes, — Brabant ovaeuntod. Attack against 
♦Samogneux repulsed. Part of the rocapffired 

Beaumont salient lost. Frcmeh withdrawal* 

• • 

from Samogneux and Ornes. 

February 24. - -No* German attacks during 
the night. French cstablishetl on the lino of 
heiglits stretching from the east of Charnp- 
neuvillo to south of Ornes. 

Broadly speaking, what had happened was 
that the salient which the Gerjnans attacked 
had been driven in and the French lino of 
defence had movo<i from the arc to the chord. 
The position, more closely described, was the 
following. On the French left the Talon 
Ridge, ericlo.sed on three sides by the Meuse, w’os 
too dangerous a spot for eithfT side to w'ish to 
occupy in force, but both sides <lesired to pre- 
vent the ent'iny from oocupying it. The loop of 
the Meuse was therefore neutralized, and from 
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tJie artillery of oppo.sing aniiTei^ a stroain 
of shell rendered it untenable for either. The 
elimination of this region from the fighting 
very considerably reduced the front of active 
oiierations. The French, when the critical 
moment of the fighting began, found themselves 
upon a dominating plateau, well knit and 
affording excellent positions for artilU^ry. 

The objective of the encsny had now become 
the capture of Douaumont and Pepper 
Ridges. 

Before entering upon any description of the 
series of bloody battles which covered this 
country with agony and horror it is necessary 
to refer in some detail to the forces which had 
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GERMAN DUG-OUTS AND HUTS BEHIND 
THE FIRING-LINE. 

Small picture : Enemy reinforoements ^oin^ 
to the trenches. 

been engaged by both armies in the fighting^ 
Olid to events farther away from the actual 
front of battle. 

The gseat achievement of the resistance by 
the comparatively small numbers of the French 
on .the first positions they occupied gave to their 
General Staff time to bring up their men, and 
to organize even more thoroughly than they 
had done the main lines of defence. The 
Gormans in their offensive had, without 
question, reckoned among the difficulties 
of the French the question of transport. 
Verdun was dependent for all its communica- 
tions with the interior of Franco upon two 
railways. The first, the main line from Verdun 
to Paris, was entirely imder the fire of the Ger- 
man artillery, and the second was but a small 
line running up the Meuse Valley from Bar-le 
Due. The French had done nothing visible 
to remedy this defect, and without doubt the 
Gormans had imagin^^that the very greatest 
difficulty would be expe^j^Mi in moving re- 
serves into the threatened^&^tor and in keeping 
them supplied with munitions and food. But 
the possibility of a great ^^k upon Verdun 
had long been considered bj^Bie French General 
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Staff, and«tho paucity of Verdun’s coininunicAi- problem of transport in this region. Under iti^ 

tiohs liad been taken into kccount. orders wore placed 200 lAotor-Iorry sections — 

The General Staff in the first few days of the that is to sayf^about ^,000 lorries — ^wth 300 

offensive was somewhat harshly criticized for its ofiiters and 8,500 men. Tho size of such 

faifure to build su])i)lcmentary lines of coinmuni- an organization may bo gauged ft'oin the fact 

cation between the V’^erdun salient and tho rest that on an average journey of 70 kilometres 

of France. Aft a matter of fact, the arrangements a •day 2,000 fikctolitres of motor spirit, 200 

made for tho re-victualling of the defenders of hectolitres of oil, and 2,000 kilogrammes of 

Verdun worked admirably. It was quite clear grease were nocessaiy. This supply of trans- 

that any attack upon Verdun would bo accom- port was entirely siij^l^lementary to tho 

paniod by a very violent bombardment of tho existing motor forces of tho fortified 

^^^rdun-l*aI*is main line, wliich would, if it did of Verdun and the army of tho Argonne. The 

iu>t interrupt communication completely, make committee got*to work before tho battle began, 

it at any rate oxtrcmoly difiicult. There re- and after close examination of tho situation it 

mainod only t he small railway from Bar-le-Duc, was decided in psinclplo that the I3ar-lo-Duc 

wliich was plainly inadequate to meet tho railway should bo used only for food supplies, 

requirements of a large force during a period and that tho motors should be reserved as far 

of intonso activity. Tho General Staff decided as possible for tho transport of troops, munitions 

that the best way of su|)plemonting the yield and engineering material. It was further 

of th^ Bar-le-llu(r railway was to organize decided that tho whole network of roads around 

an “ intensive ” system of road transports. At Verdun should be entirely closed to all wheeled 

the beginning of February a special committee traffic save that of tlie army nuftor-cars. Tho 

was appoint o« I to tako chai'ge of tho whole traixsport columns, it \wis detiTiniruHl, should 
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as was custornarv when such \inits roach 

4he zone* of fire, unload into horse vohiolos, 

• • 

but should unload at onco intA special depots 
of munitions and material. • 

Tlio question of traffic control and of road 
repair was also important, ^nd a regular road 
police was organized. There were abc^it 
75 kilometres to be covered by car. This 
distance was split up into sections, each placed 
under the control of an officer, and the day and 
iiigRt duty of this nature required the services 

of 300 officers and men. ^ 

This organization was ordered to begin 
operations at noon on the second day of the 
German offensive. In leas t^ian four hours the 
great circuit had been cleared of all extraneous 


tiAo to look after it. When the ro%i showed 
signs of giving way under this constant grinding 
of heavy traffic, a squad of military road- 
menders was there at once making rough and 
ready repairs to the surface. Day and night 
this service of motor-cars, which had convorte:! 
the Verdun roAd into a kind of moving platform, 
bore up to the front its load of shells, its burden 
of cheerful, resolute poilu^, its cargo of eager 
75*s. Some idea of the capacity of this rather 
hastily organized .service can be gained from 
the figures of traffic handled in the first fortnight 
of activity, wffien 22,500 tons of munitions were 
cojnied and unloaded at the various supply 
s|)ots. The kilornetric tonnage amounted to 
about 3,000,000, or an average of about 



FRENCH CAVALRY ON THE WAY TO VERDUN. 


traffic ; the road had become a railway. Lord 
Worthcliffe, in his telegram to The Times of 
March 6, thus described this service at work : 

f 

As night falls we come across our first convoy of the 
great hooded motor lorrjoK, which my companion counted 
by the thousand while wo were on our way between 
Paris and the Mouse. The war has reduced motor 
transport to a science, and in no way is French efiicioncy 
better demonstrated than in the manner in which 
they have adtled to the carrying capacity of their 
railways and great canals. They have utilixed thousands 
of miles of poplar ond lime lined roads for mechanical 
transi>ort at 15 miles an hour. On one roofl alone we 
counted 20 motor convoys, each composed of about a 
hundred wagons, and each group indicated by »; m > 
simple mwk, such as a four-leaved ghoinrock, an ace 
ef hearts, or a comet. 

When a car failed no time was lost in lengthy 
repair ; it was j ust tumbled straight off the road 
into a ditch and left there imtil the army had 


200,000 kilornetric tons per day. The average- 
daily journey of each car was 155 kilometres, 
and in a fortnight the cars specially told off for 
munitions transport alone had covered 1,200,000 
kilometres. In the same period 190 motor car 
groups, specially affected to the transport of 
men, had carried into the threatened salient 
some 250 battalions, or close upon 200,000 men. 
In addition to all this specialized transport, the 
service also acted os a general Carter Paterson 
for the army, medical stores, slightly wounded, 
and the civilian population being evacuated, and 
carried to the extent of 200,000 tons of material 
and 10,000 men. To put these results into* 
railway figures, the traffic handled in that 
one fortnight represented the capacity of 15 
trains a day in each direction. Seventeen 
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BBFOK^ THE BATTLE: A VIEW OF VERDUN. 
Showing the Cathedral and the River Meuse. 


hundred lorries covered the road each flay in 
each direction, so that the average intensitv of 
traffic waa one lorry every 25 seconds. This 
result was achicve<l in spite of excessively 
bad weather coiulitions, in spite of snow and 
heavy frosts. It was but fitting that (ieneral 
Joffre should have recognized the devoted service 
of thh motor-car sections in a special Order of 
•the Oay, for it was largely due to their efforts 
that the French were able to build up along the 
Pepper and IJouaumont Ridges the barrier 
against which the 41eriiian assaulting wave 
beat in vain.* 

The Germans, from the very outset of the 
offensive, indeed before tlie actual j^reparntory 
bombardment had begun, endeavoured by 
every moans in their power to interfere with 
Fri'iich communications. The great Zep{>elin 
excursion, which ended in the destruction of 
one (d Germany’s most modern airships at 
R/wigny, was the beginning of this attack upon 
tlio rail centres of the Krencli, and when the 
German heavy and field artillery opened fire 
upon tfie first -line trenches of the French, 
their long-range guns began a systematic 
bombardment of the whole of the country to 


tho south, Verdun, the Measo bridges, and the 
Paris-Vordun railway receiving special atten- 
tion. 

Tho town of Verdun itself had for many 
iiioiiths lain at the mercy of the Gemian artil- 
leryman, who, whatever one may think of the 
German madness of destruction, usually has 
method when he sets to work, and, no useful 
military object being attainable by an isolated 
bombardment of tho town unconnected with 
active military operations in the field, the 
Germans hatl contented themselves, before 
tho attack, with sending a few long shots into 
tho town. Verdun paid tho price of its proud 
position as a sentinel on the eastern frontier. 
It shared the fate of Ypres, of Arras, and of 
Reims. Mr. Warner Allen, the representative 
of the British Press with the French Aimy 
describing the bombardment of tho town and 
its approachcjs, wrote : 

The ftir was trombling with tho noise of tho hattio 
that was raging. Even five miles away tho 

noise of tho German artillery was deafening. For 
minutes together it was absolutely a continuous crash 
upon crash and bang upon bang, huge German shells 
bursting in and all round the town, and tho Fnmch 
guns answoring frem every slope. Silence seemed an 
iinnossihle ideal. Yot even outside the town from timo 
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f-o tiiHii? thei'o would rom^ a *<iIonoe, {lorhaps of 30 
Boconcls, and it wan more nerve-racking limn the otcrnaJ 
boom of bursting Oennan shells and the trembling 
of the. earth beneath the reply of the Freiudi artillery. 
Diirifig those silenctes ono was waiting in tense expect h< 
tion for I ho infernal din to brtiak loose again. 

In the town, however, where soveral big German 
sIioHh were falling every minute, there is comparative 
peace. Houses deaden sound to a surprising extent, 
and in some of the small winding streets of Verdun 
one ('an fancy that the explosions that arc destroying 
houses a few hundred yards awuy are mendy distant, 
artillery practice. . . , 

The Germans aro shelling the pates heavily, and 
everyone in iho town — so far as I have seen, there aro 
exactly three civilians apart from ourselves— has been 
out to pick up the splinters that are raining down on 
the roofs of the housos with a pattering sound like that 
of rain. 

This stonn of steel flung fury over tlu- 
whole salient. It was so intoiiso that at 
moments and in plaees only ono in t.liree of tho 
supply eoliimns sent up to the front ever 
got there. Yet the work went on, and hour 
by hour and day by day saw tlie (ronceniralion 
of more }roops and more munitions in the 
threatened area. The French General Stall 
w^as unable in the first two days to dispatch 
to the Verdun sector all its available reserves. 
The intentions of the enemy w^ero by no moans 
certain. The attack upon Verdim, it was true, 
began with a tre!n<*ndous power and vigour, 


r , 

but until the styond third day it Vas still 
open to the enemy to change his objective, 
to i?'gard Ver«lun ns a feint, at^d U) brirtg 
the full weight of his <*iTort to bear upon 
Naney^ Amiens, ort Calais. The duty of the 
GeiRTal StatT w»us to inainta.iii an equal balance 
of force along the front, and to make tlu? 
riposte fit'Mho attack. Ciider the oorulitions 
of niodorn warfare it is (essential, with the h^gp 
mtisses of men that have to he transported, not 
to displace the centre of gravity without tho 
certainty that it lias also boon ilisplactul 
on the other sidc<. The attot'king force in 
(reneh war is in ctinsj^quonco nearly always 
bound to have tho Miprenuu^y during iho first 
few days of a prolonged olTensiv'e. Limited 
success is assured to him, hut it is only if he 
is able to (‘xploit tluil success to its raid, before 
his opponent ha-s diseovt'rcid the strength 
arrayed against him, t hat»suec(\ss bf^cornes vic- 
tory. The Frencdi, therelore, had to wait 
until tlM‘y were certain of tRo (aierny's intentions 
b('fore a)t( ring thu distrilmt ion of t heir foretvs 
on the east. 

What was the position of the Germans ? 
To phico against tho one narrow-gauge French 
rail wav thev itad no less than 14 railways. 



DURING THE BATTLE: A VIEW OF VERDUN. 
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FRENCH TROOPS WITH SCALING LADDERS. 


They had been able, •having tho initiative, to 
prepare for many months before tho attack tho 
shook army wliich ^taa to carry it tlirough. 
Following tho procodont of their offensive of 
October, 1914, the enemy fixed their imme- 
diate requirements at four army corps. They 
w(^re no longer able, as they had been t hen, to 
form fresh organizations, but hkd to assemble 
. the new army from different points of tho 
front. In Ru.ssia tho margin of safety had very 
nearly been reached, and it was rpainly from 
the Western front that the higlior command 
drew its Verdun .supplies and men. The 
l.'jth (-orps was taken away from the 4th Army 
c in front of the British ; the 18th Corps from the 
2nd Army on the Somme ; the 7 th Reserve 
Sl^Jorps ft'orn the 7th Army on the Aisi^e ; and 
tie 8rd Corps was brought back from Serbia. 
According to M. Bidou, whose writings on tho 
" Battle of Verdun gained him a great reputation. 
Die 7 th Re.serv^o Corps* left the Aisne towards 
tho end of Oefober, 1915, so that it may be 
stated with some certainty tliat the jireparation 
of an offensive was begun by the Germans 
immediately after the French offensive in tho 
Champagne. Tho work of resting aiul training 
the troops which were to be called upon to 
make this fresh gigantic effort, therefore, took 
some three or tour montlis. At the same time, 
as has already been pointed out, heavy artillery 
was brouglit back from tho Serbian and Russian 
fronts, and accumulated in tho rear of Verdun. 

When the battle was begun the German 
onler of battle, according to Lord Northcliffo’s 
telegram to The Timen^ was as follow.s : 

The German order of battle on FoVinmry 21 running 
••.MtwardM from a point north of VarenneK compn>iO<l 


on tho extreme German ri}.',ht tho 7th RoMcrvo Corpa, 
conniating of the 2mi liandwohr Division, the 11th 
Roaorve Division, and the 12th Reserve f3ivisiou in 
the order named. During the fighting tho 11 th Ro.sorve 
Division is understood to have been reUevod by the 
22nd Reserve Division. Immediately before* !lu> 
Preneli line to tho north-oast of Verdun lay tho 14th 
Kosorve Division, with the 7th Resorxe Corps and the 
11th Bavarian Reserve Divi.sion in support. The<ie 
troops were on the right of what may be calloil tho 
central force. Next to them was ranged the ISth 
Corps, the 3rd Corps, the 1.5th Corps, anil the Bavarian 
Ersatz Division in the order named, while south of 
Etain in the Woovre were ranged tho 5th Landwehr 
Division, the 5th Army Corps, and th»3 3ril Bavarian 
Corps opposite Fresnes. 

Tho French Iiitolligenco Department was 
naiurttlly awaro of this concoatratioii of troop.s. 
It know, for instance, that the 3rd Corps and 
the 7 th Reserve Corps reached the Verdun 
front on February 8, that the 15th ('^orps was 
moved up on the 11th, that in the districts 
of Daravillcrs, Ville, Azannos, and Gremilly 
there was a great concentration of ti*oop.s 
about this period, and that the Gremilly wood 
was filled with heavy artillery, including several 
pieces of 380 and 420 millimetres. 

Tho French, therefore, strengthened their 
central armies. Between February 1 1 and 
February 16 six divisions of infantry, six 
regiments of heavy artillery, as well as special 
lieavy guns and heavy armoured traias, were 
sent to reinforce the Verdun armies. Finally 
on the eve of the German attack, on Fobruarj’^ 
20, a further division was sent up, anti two 
anny corps were ordered to Bar-le-Duc and 
R6vigny. 

These forces had been unequal to the task 
of holding the first defences of the French 
line, and by February 25 the French had been 
forced back to the Pepper and Douaumont 
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Riclgcp. Tlie situation was porhaps the gravest 
whic^li had confronted the French (General Staff 
since the dark days of Charleroi. Every 
po«ibility had to bo foreseen. Retreat and 
the abandonment of the right bank of the 
Menso was the first of those {)o.ssibilities. 
"The first, that is to say, in the iirgoTicy of stafT 
work The troops hr)hljng the ^\^.>(?vre trcuch(\s 
to the east of tho town were, therefore, brought 
on to the Meuse heights, wlience their retreat 
was rendered more i^asy. An army was rapidly 
fonnod on tlie left bank of the river, with the 
duty of covering sucVi a ret reat, and of defending 
tho Meuso. Meanwhile fresh troops were 
hurried over the river, and Cenoral Cast('lna\i, 
acding under tho orders of (ilent»ral .JoiTre, loft 
for Verdun, entru.sted with full powers to deal 
with the emergency which had arisen, lie 
found the situation far from reassuring. 
R hinders had been committed ; there had been 
weakness in the commaral, faltering over vital 
decisions, but still the French lino, although 
Jilrivon back, had been neither cut nor over- 
whdlmed. It held, indeed, positions incompar- 


ably better those^froin wdueh the French* 

had h(*eii dri\'en. There seemed, moreover, 

1)0 firomise of a respit<a from thojterrihly con- 
centrated lire of th») (lerman heavy artillery. 
1'he caj)ture of syine fiv'e jniles of country 
m.^le it nect'ssary for the Cjerinnii heavy 
artillery to lx? brought forw'ard, and the tlifli- 
cultu^s of a«lvancing hc'avy artillery over ground 
such ns a modern bomhardnaait cnmtea^^l^ 
better imagined tlmn described. It W'as do- 
hTinined to profit by this slight delay to take 
in hand tlie vigt>rous organi/.at ion of tho 
Douauinont defence, replace tho worn-out 
troops who had fighting since February 

2I, and to make a definite stand on tho right 
hank of tho river. VVitii eharaeteristic eonrnge 
and ili'cision the Frtmch took energotio action 
to giv'c to tlie operations a more rosolutt) 
eluiractor and a iin)re determined leading. On 
the evM*ning of Fobruar}^ 25, as the result of 
(leneral Castelnau’s visit and survey of tho 
situation, (jciieral lV'tairi,*then commaiuling in 
tho Champagne, arrived to take over direct 
control of the defence of Verdun. 



BEHIND THE FIGHTING-LINE. 
Servinil out hot »oup to the French troop*. 
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‘ General PtHain was olTief^ of a type the 
entire oxistenee of which was unknown not only 
to • foreigners^ but to the French themnek/os. 
At the beginning of tho war ho was just one 
of hiiiulreds of colonels w^io wore about to 
retire, the jealousies of political and religious 
passion having barred tho road to high office in 
his profession. He had spent his time in the 
aiTjyr quietly, seeking neither notoriety nor 
fame, but conscientiously performing liis 
regimental duties, sparing neitlier hinxsolf nor 
his men in tho strict performance of duty. 
The fact that owing to his strong religious 
views (he was a devout R*man Catholic at a 
time when war had not taught tolerance) ho had 
been passed over in the promotion lists, the 
frequent use of a somewhat ironical wit, gav'c to 
hia character a flavour of bitterness, a touch of 
coldness, and this impression, upon those who 
. came in contact witl^ him, was increased by 
! the austerity of his life. He was a tremendous 
: worker, and dawn foulid him more frequently at 
his work-tablo than between tho sheets. 

At the outbreak of the ^var he commanded 
his regiment during tho Charleroi retreat, and 
hia conduct then marked him out for promotion. 


which in those days of wholesale removal of 
generals was not lacking. Very rapidly General 
retain got his brigade, and the step thus given 
him carried him to the great May offensive in 
the Artois. Here, for the first time, a now 
school of trench warfare tactics showed itself, 
and General P6tain was its most successful 
exponent. He, more than any one, was re- 
sponsible for tho successes of that offensive, and 
recognition came to him with speed. On tho div 
parture of Castelnau to take over command of 
the Centre Group of Armies in the Champagne 
P^tain assumed commanri of the 2nd Army. 
When Castelnau hod completed his plans 
for tho Champagne offensive he naturally 
called upon P^tnin to assist in their execution. 
In tho Champagne offensive P6tttin again 
distinguished himself, and when Castelnau 
left to fake over his new duties as Chief of the 
General Staff General Petain again succeeded him 
in tho command of the (.\mtre Group of Armies. 

Ho very soon made his presence felt in his 
new position. Surrounded by his own staff he 
immediately set to work on the great task of 
stopping tlie German advance. Well might it 
have been saifl of the battle of Verdun as it 



UNDER FIRE IN THE FRENCH TRENCHES, 

A soldier about to fire en aero-torpedo under the direotion of a French ofiioer* 
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FRENCH RESERVES NEAR VERDUN. 


was of tfio haltle of tlio Marno, that the moment 
hafJ come to turn and to die rather than to 
yield tinother inch of ground. Tho moment 
was one of those groat moments of history 
when peoples either fail through their hesitating 
weakness or put forth their strength in th<!i 
final effort, as does the runner nearing tho 
tape demand from liia heart a last (effort. 

Already help was on tho way, a division of 
the 20 th Corjis liaving crossed the river 
and taken up a position on the right bank. 
Other troops were on the move, but throughout 
the 25th, before the new changes could taka 
effect, tlio enemy continued to progress along 
the centra. Hy two o’clock, after a tremendous 
onslaught, ridge IM4 fell into tho hands of the 
(Jermans, By nightfall both slopes of tho 
ridge were occufiiod by German troops and 
farther along the centre they got within striking 
distance of the key to the whole position— tho 
great Douamnont plateau upon tho tof) of which 
stood the first of the old ring of Vh>rrkin forts. 
This Douaumont position consisted, going from 
west to east along the plateau, of the village of 
Douaumont, a redoubt, and the fort of Douau- 
mont. The attacks upon this position were 
carried through uith complete disregard of 
losses. Wave after wave of infantry siirged 
Ilf) the slopes and through the ravine which 
scarred tho plateau, only to melt aw’ay before the 
pitiless machine guns and 75’s of the French. 


With a final convulsive effort a small detach- 
ment of the 24th J3randenburgors managed to 
reiwdi the fort of Douaumont itself. Victory 
socmml to bo within their grasp. But while 
throughout the work! the 'Feuton was trumpe^t* 
ing his triumi)}i tlie plans laid hurriedly by 
Petuin were beginning to yield results. Fresh 
troops, amongst them tho famous 20th Corps, 
were f)ouriiig along t he “ moving ' platform ’* 
of tho motor transport on thi> N^erdun roail, 
and when dawn broke on tln^ 20tli tho Germans 
wen? confronted with new men and wfth now 
minds. A st‘ric*s of ferocious nad adinirab^ 
timed cojinter-attacks drov^c? the ('nciny bju?k 
beyoiul the l)ouaumf)nt fort, and, from that 
moment on, battered ifnd shaken though the 
French lin<' was at this point, it never yickled. 
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FRENCH OFF TO THE FIGHTING-LINE. 

Motor convoys passing through a ruined village. 


Fighting continued with appalling intensity 
tmtil the 29th. It centred mainly upon the 
village of Douaumont, situated about 600 
yards west of the fort. Had the enemy 
been able to carry this point, ho would 
* have been able to exploit and enlarge^ the 
extremely precarious hold the Hrandenburgers 
*had got upon the fort of Douaumont. 

• The village was held by one of the finest 
regiments in France, which arrived at its 
pf)sition on the evening of February 24, after 
two days’ march. Alter a night in the ojw^n 
under heavy snow they were subjected to a 
day’s fierce bombardment, and towards three 
in the afternoon they saw the first five or six 
waves of the German assault moving out 
towards them under cover of what an officer 
described as a moving wall of shrapnel, the 
enemy artillery keeping its fire just in front of 
its advancing infantry throughout the attack. 
The bombardment to which the village IukI 
been subjected had been so systematic that 
the Gormans w’oro entitled to their surprise 
when from the smoking ruins they were greeted 
with steady and deadly rifle and machine gun 
fire. The first wave reeled under the fire, 
stopped its advance, communicated its panic to 


those coming behind, and finally the whole 
ativancing force turned tail and fkjd in disorder. 

To the left the second regiment of the brigade 
had an oven harder struggle, but managed to 
hang’on to its positions throughout the day. 
Then after another night, filled with more 
horrible discomfort than the first, spent without 
food \mder the snow in the ruined farmhouses 
which were mcessantly pounded by heavy shell, 
the brigade aw’oke to oven fiercer struggles. To 
the right of the brigade a battalion of Moorish 
troops, caught under the nerve-destroying 
bcmbarclments of 305’s, showed signs of panic. 
A reservist captain who had spent some time in 
France’s African colonies rushed forward from 
the neighbouring regiment to steady them, 
shouting to them in Arabic. The men returnefl 
with such dash that their officers had difficulty 
in preventing them from going too far in ad- 
vance. The village was thus fought for through- 
out three days. On the 26th the double attack 
broke down completely. On the 27th the first 
attack carried the enemy into the village, 
whence he was thrown again after bloody hand- 
to-hand fighting. The Germans succeeded, 
however, in capturing a redoubt to the west ( f 
the village. Here, again, automatic counter- 
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attack drovo him out. The afternoon of t)ie 
27th a second furious assault again led to hand- 
to-hand fighting. A third attack the same 
aftA*noon was unable to reach the French 
trenches, the advancing columns being literally 
crushed by French artillery fire. On the 28th 
the Germans attacked on both sith^s of the fort. 
They succoodod in carrying the \'illago of 
Douauniont. but were unable to hold it, and to 
the east of the fort they captured I.,a (^lillette 
wood, where also they were unable to hold on. 
Throughout the 29th they attacked again with 
never-failing men and decision. Then camt? a 
pause, the most significant pause in battle 
since the war began, for it marked the end of 
the first portion of this titanic struggle and the 
failvu’o of the German battering nun to force 
a way by brute strength of numViers an<l brute 
weight of gunfire through the east(*rn gale of 
Franco at the point where they themselves 
considered their chances were b(‘st. The 
further development of the battle followed the 
text-books. After the sledge-hnnumT blow on 
the centre came attacks on the \vin‘js. Hut 
the one condition of the text-))ooks and of 
success, namely victory in the centre, was 
missing. 

There are certain aspects of the first part of 
the battle of Verdun which may now bo con- 
sioered, leaving the course of the subsequent 


vast and impo^ant ofjcrations for ti*eatment 
later. 

Tfeo German effort at Verdun was cortainJy 
the most determined military enteriiriso re- 
corded in the war^u]) to that date. It was 
ace^mpanied by an intensity of slaughter, a 
wildness of butchery which up till then hod 
not becai imagined possible. It was also 
accttinpanied by a riot of official lying for 
which history has no precedent. In tlays when 
the cemiiuinicaUiHis were slow and faulty t here 
have been occasiotis on which a deliberate 
fals<‘hood as to the fortunis of battle iniL^ht 
have had a definit# effect u])on the political 
aspeet of war. The vc^ry improvements of 
science — ti-legraph, l<^lephoue, wirt'Iess, and 
the |)rinting press -havt3 .so. tremeiuiously 
shorteueil the p^^>el^sH ot transmitting and <iis- 
tributing ru‘ws that it would seem at first sight 
as thoiigli a falsidiood mu|t luive becMi deprived 
of even inemenfary virtue. It wRs one of the 
achiev'cments of the Germsn General Staff, 
aided by a blunder of the French General Staff, 
to show, in the coiirst^ of the battle for ^t^rdiin 
that if their lie w’ere only big endugh it would, 
thanks to science, resound throughout the 
world, lK?artenifig tlusr friends, dismaying the 
enemy, and striking the trembling neutral into 
fresh if awful admiration of the might of 
Germany s strong arm.” Parallel with t he 
Vi'rdim offen.^-ive there was waged by Germany 



ON THE ROAD TO VERDUN. 

Frecioh ooavoyt carrying freih troops to the 6^bting*line. 
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an offensive of fal8e\i(^d. Tt^ first manifesta- 
tion was to be found in the officially inspired 
comments of the Gorman Press, w hich through 
its military critics invited the Gorman public to 
see in the tremendous happenings of the first few 
days around V'erdun nothing but a mild stirring 
of the German giant from his w’inter sleep. 
"Jlie operations wore du(3 to nothing more 
g^ndiose than a deau'e “ to rectify ** the 
German front. When their hopes became 
iiigher the offensive w^as admitted, but still it 
was a defensive offensive. They had no inten- 
tion of taking Verdun, but only ot anticipating 
a great French offensive against Metz, and had 
only desired to forestall any movement on tlie 
part of the Allies. They were afraid to raise 
hopes too high. '^Phen as siu;cess follow’ed 
succe.ss, the whole of the German General Staff 
w'os apiiarentjy seized by a mania for rnen- 
<lacitv. The first deynite falsehood proclaimed 
throughout the world was the announcement 
through German wireless, at 2 p.m. on F^jbruary 
25, of the capture of Champnouville. It took 
the Germans two days to establish the truth of 


this announcement, fo|^^e iTrench on February 
27 were still iii posamion of the village. On 
the same day the Gormans claimed 10,000 
pri.soners. The French were unable to disc^>ver 
that^|bey had lost more than about 
On Ffelhniary 26, at 8.55 a.m., German wdr^o^ 
proclaimed the capture of the fort of Doiiau- 
mont, the main pillar of the Y^^rdun defences. 
The whole world was shaken by this nows, and 
by an unfortimate blunder the German falsehood 
held the field throughout the world for twenty 
four hours, the French military authorilj 
having decided to suspend all telegraphic 
communications with abroad for a clay. The 
(German Empire was moved to transports of 
delight. The Emperor receiv’^ed allied ad- 
dresses and congratulations from various jpublic 
bodies, to one of which, the Brand enb urge r 
Landtag, ho had the ignorance or impudence to 
reply, “ I rejoice greatly at the new and great 
example of BrandtJiiburg vigour and the faith- 
fulness unto death displayed by the sons of that 
province during the last few days in the course 
of the irresistible assault against the inost 



ONCE A GERMAN TRENCH. 
Havoo caused by a French mine explosion. 






THE BRANDBNBURGERS ATTACKING THE DISMANTLED FORT OF DOUAUMONT. 
A aeries of fierce and admirably timed counter-attacks drove the enemy back beyond the fort, and, 
battered and shaken though the French line was at this point, it never yielded. 


powerful fortress of our ehief enemy. May 
God bless. Brandenburg and the whole Gorman 
fatherland.** Even the gravity of historj^ may 
perhaps be permitted to relax into a smile 
at the attempt made by the German General 
Staff and by the Gorman Emperor to convey to 
the world at large that in launching a few men 


into the half -abandoned old fort of Douaumont 
the (Jennans had eapturecl the most powerful 
fortress of their chief enemy. All the more 
amusement is to be found in this Imperial fib 
w^hen it is remembered that it was the Germans 
themselves who, by their 17-inch guns, had 
shown the French at Lit'^ge, Antwerp, Xarnur,. 
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Maubouge, and Loi^wy, that the forts which 
were modern on AuguSt 3, 19f4, had ceased to 
possess military value of any sort on Augij^t 4. 
The Paris cV)rre3pondent of The Tirnefi, writing 
on February 27, said, “I have visited the 
whole zone of the battle and I can vouclj for 
the fact that tlie Douaumont fort censed to 
exist in tho form which the Gorman com- 
tnuniqui endeavours to give it many months 
ago. 

7Tie wdiole episode, possessed though it wem 
of a comic side to those who* know the fiwts, 
might have luiil a serious effect, both upon 
Gorman internal condit*ioi^s and upon neutrals 
and also upon civilian moral in the allied coun- 
tries, had not the French Government, by 
giving to Lord Northcliffe full facilities for 
proceeding to the Verdun front and viewing the 
situation for himself, taken the best steps to 
catch up the lie. The action was perhaps the 
best recognition given to the value of the Press 
as a part of the fighting forces of the Allies. 
Steps were taken to ensiuHi the .speedy trans- 
missioft of Lord Northcl life’s first dispatch to 
The Times to all the leading papers of the 
world. 

The dispatch w’aa dated “before Verdun, 
March 4.** It began with a reference to the 


various theories regarding the motives oi the 
German offensive, and proceeded : 

From the evidence of German deserters it is known 
that the attack was originally intended to take place a 
month or two hence, when the ground was dry. *Pre* 
mature spring caused the Germans to accolorate their 
plans. There were two final delays owing to bad 
xveaiher. and then came the colossal onslaught o£ 
l^^ebruary 2i. 

The Germans made a good many of the faults we made 
at Gallipoli. They announced that something large was 
pending by closing the Swiss frontier. The French wore 
also fully warned by their own astute Inteiligoiice 
Department. Iheir aviona were not idle, and, if con- 
firmation wore needed, it was given by deserters, who, 
siirtnising the horrors that were to come, crept out of 
the trenches at night, lay down by the edge of the Mouse 
till the morning, and then gave themselves up, together 
with information that has since proved to be accurate. 
Things wont wrong with the Germans in other ways. 
A Zeppelin that was to have blowri up important railway 
junctions on the French line of communications was 
brought down at Rdvigny, and incidentally the inhabi- 
tants of what remains of that much-bombarded town 
were avortgod by the spectacle of the blazing dirigible 
crashing to the ground and the hoisting with their own 
petards of 30 Huns therein. It is not necessary to 
recapitulate that the gigantic effort of February 2 1 was 
frustrated by the coolness and tenacity of the French 
soldiers and the deadly curtain of fire of the French 
gunners. 

Though a groat deal of calculated nonsense has boon 
sent out in official communupUa and dilated upon by 
dithyrambic Berlin newspaper correspondents as to the 
taking by storm of the long-dismantled Fort at Douau- 
mont, nothing whatever has boon admitted by the 
Gormans as to the appalling price in blood they have paid 
since February 21 and are still paying. The French 
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luHses aro, and liave boen, inHi^fninoant. I know the 
official fif^ure. It hax been verified by coiiverHatioiiH 
with rneinbor« of the RritiMh, French, and American Hot! 
CroHM Societies, who are obviously in a position tii know, 
'i’he wounded who pa.ss through their hand.s liave, in 
many cases, come straight from where they have seen 
dead (Jermans, n.s ha.s boon described by si^ores nf 
w'itne.sses, lying as lay the I’rus.sian (luard in the tirst 
battle of Ypres. I’ho evidence of one army as to another 
army’s losses needs careful corroboration, and I have 
that in the evidence of many lierinan pri.soners interro- 
gated singly and indcpciKhMitly at the French Head- 
ipiartoi-K. 

Beyond this there are the careful conclusions, checked 
and sifted, of exporit'nced and iroinpeteut soldiers, who 
have every rea.'ion not to unden’.siimate tho remaining 
strength of tho enemy. 'J'hesH conclusions are, roughly, 
that of the Gorman Corps known to liave been ongaginl 
the ;ird and 18th Corps have been entirely used up, or 
“ spent,” as the military phrase goes. The 7tli Heservo 
CoffLs has lost half, and tho 15th Cor]is thrco-f]uarters, oi 
its available strengths. Acirording to these authorilic.s, 
whose opinion, I repeat, can be takim as erring on fhi* 
side of prudence, the German forces had by the evening 
of March S ‘‘ use<l up.” in adilition to those already 
rnontionod, a part of the 113th Divi.sion. tho 51 h Koserve 
Corf)8, ami tho Bav'arian Ersatz Divi.sion, witliout taking 
into account the losses of other reinforcements, whose 
prosenoe on the battlefield has not yet been definitely 
ascertained. 

More direct, though poHsil>ly loss reliable, evidence 
wa-s secured by que.stioning closely a number of the 
German prisoners. Among them were men from all 
ports of the Empire. Alsatians, Pomeranians, Hessians, 
Silesians, Prussians, Hanoverians, Bavoriaus, Wiirtem- 
burgers, and Prussian Poles, all related experiences 
identical in substance, though varying in detail. 

The case of one man belonging to the 3rd Battalion of 
the 12th Regiment of the 6th Division of tho 3rd Anny 


Corp.s may be taken o.s characteriNtic. On the- mtirning 
of February 28 this prisoner reached the Fort of Douuu* 
mont and found there one battalion of the 24th Begimont, 
element. s of tho 64th Hegiment and of the 3rd Battalion 
of Jilger. Tho strength of his company liad been, on 
February 21, 200 rilles with four otficors. On February 
22 it hail fallen to 70 rifles, with one oflicer. 'Fho other 
coinjikaies had sutTorod similar losse.s. On February 23 
the prisoni^r’s company wa.s rcinftirci'd by 45 men, bearing 
the iiunib('r.s of the 12th, the 52nd, tho 35th, and the 
2ttlth Begiinents. ’rhe.so men had boon drawn from 
various depots in the interior. 'J'ho men of tho 12th 
Begiinont beliovod that live regiments were iiwre.sorve 
in tho wtKxIs behind the 3rd l,\»rps, but, as time went on 
and lo.sse.s increasiMl without any sign of the actiitif 
pre.siMK’e of these reserves, doubt sfireml whotber they 
were really in existence. 3’he prisoinT d(•clare(l that his 
comrades were no longer capable of fresh elTort. 

None of tho pri.soiier.s ipie.sf ioned e.stirnaKMl tho losses 
.«ulTered by their companies at less thaff oiic tbird of the 
total etTeciive.s, 'i'aking into account, all available 
indications, it may saf 'ly be assurm'd (liat, during the 
lighting of the last 13 days, the Germans have lost in 
killed, woundefl, and pri.‘<oners at least lOU.dUd men. 

'I'he jirofits as the soldier speaks of such loatters-- 
bi'ing HO small, what then are the overwhelming motives 
that impel the attack on Verdun, and tln^ ehieanory of 
tlie German rornmuniqncH ? .... It c-annot ho pro- 

toiidod that the attack has in it uriything of military 
noce.ssily. ft was urgoil forward at a time of year when 
weather conditions niiglit [irovo, as they havi* proved, 
a serious handicap in such mattors as tht> moving of big 
giULS and tho essential observation by aiToplanes. 1 ho 
di.strict of Verdun lies in one of tho coldest aiul also tho 
Miost misty sectors in the long line between Nieuport and 
.Sw'ilzerlund. Changes of temperature, too, are somewhat 
more frcMiuont hero than elsewhere ; and so sudden are 
the.so rhanges that not long ago hero occurred on a part 
of the front one of Nature's furious and romantic 
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t i*emindor.s of her powor iinpoHO her will. Th« opponing 
' French ami Oorimui trenches, their lyvrapetK hard frdzen, 
are ho cIoho that they are actually within hearing of eatdi 
other. Towards dawn a rajhd thaw HOt in. The 
pdrapotH mclt^ and Miibsidod, and two long linen of tnon 
Hiood up naked, as it were, before each other, face to 
face with only two poHsibilities — wholonale murder on 
the one side or the other or a tei iporary unofficial peace 
for the making of fresh parapet protections. • 

The situation was astounding and unique in the 
history of trench warfare. The French and German 
officers, without conferring and unwilling to negotiate, 
turned their backs so that they might not see oflicially 


BO iinwarlike a scenfe, and the men on each side rebuilt 
*^'^teir parapets without the firing of a single shot. 

This instance serves to illustrate the precarious 
weather in which the Germans have undertaken an 
adventure in the quick success of which the elements 
play such part. That the attack would certainly jnrove 
more costly to them than to the French the German 
Staff must have known. That the sufferings of the 
wounded lying out through the long nights of icy wind 
in the No Man’s Land between the lines would bo groat 
di<l not probably disturb the Crown Prince. Yet it is n 
gruesome fact in the history of the war that the French 
peering through the moonlight at what they thought to 



be stealthily crawling Germans found them to be wounded 
men frozen to death. 

During t he war, in France and in Flanders, iflApamps 
and in hospitals, I have conversed with at least 100 
Germans. Prisoners* talk is always to be accepted with 
great reserve, but the prisoners of the Verdun campaign 
have so plainly horror and misery depicted upon their 
countenances that I need no other evidence as to the 
tragedy through which they have pasMcd. 

The vast battle of Verdun might have been arranged 
for the benefit of interested spectators, were it not that 
the whole zone for miles around the great scene is as 
tightly closed to the outer world as a lodge of Freemasons. 
Furnishefl witli every possible kind of pass, accompanied 
by a member of the French Headquarters Staff in a 
military car driven by a chauffeur whose steel helmet 
marked him as a soldier, I was nevertheless held up by 
intractahlo gendarmes. My eoHeagiie, the chief of lh« 
foreign department of T/te Times, who assisted me in the 
many inquiries 1 was presently allowed to make in and 
about the battlefield, was detained with me at a«,>oint 
25 miles away from the great scene. Kven at that 
ilistance the mournful and unceasing reverberation of 
the guns was insistent, and, as the sentry examined our 
lapers and waited for telephonie instructions, 1 counteii 
more than 200 of the distant voices of KuUur, As one 
gets nearer and nearer the great arena on which the 
whole world’s eyes are turned to-day, proofs of French 
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FRENCH MACHINE-GUN SECTION IN THE TRENCHES. 


rfllriimcy and Fronch thorou^dinoRs are oounllo.K.s. T do 
not protend to any military knowledge other than a few 
HcrapH gathered in Horne lialf-dozen visit. s to the war, 
hut the abundance of reserve shell.s for guns, from might v 
howitzers to the graceful French iiiitrailleuse of the 
aeroplane, of rifle ammunition, of pi'trol .stores, an<l of 
mot or^- wagons of every deseription, was remurkaljU5. I 
can truly say that the volume exeooded anything in my 
previous experience. 

Aa one apfiroocho.s the battle the volume of sound 
becomes louilcr and at times terrilh*. And it is curious, 
the mingling of p<*ace with war. 'J’hc choeolato and the 
pneumatic tire advorti.semonts on the village walls, the 
kilometre stone with its t<ui kilometres to Verdun, a 
village (!ur6 pruicefully strolling along the village street, 
just as though it were March, 11U4, and his congregation 
had not laam sent away from the war zoiu’, while their 
houses were filled by a swarming army of men in pale 
blue. Such a wonderful blue thi.s now French invisilile 
cloth ! A Hipiadron of cavalry in the now blue und thoir 
steel helmets passes at the moment, and gives the 
impres.sion that one is back again in what wcjro known as 
the romantic days of war. 

When one has arrived at the battlcfli^d, there are a 
dozen vantage points from which wdth glassc.s, or, indeed, 
with the naked eye, one can take in much that has 
liappenod. Verdun lie.s in a great basin with the silvery 
Meuse twining in the valley. The scene is, on the whole, 
Scottish. Verdun, from where I saw it, might be Perth, 
and the Meuse the 'Tay. Small groups of firs darken 
some of the hills, giving a natural resemblance to 
Scotland. 

The town is being made into a second Ypre.s by the 
Germans. Yet, as it .stands out in the sunlight, it> is 
difficult to realize that it is a place whose people have all 
gone, save a few of the faithful who live b<4ow ground. 
(Yprea looked like that the first time 1 saw it soon after 
the war began.) The tall towers of Vt^rdiin .still stand. 
Close by us is a liidden French batl(?ry, and it is pretty 
to see the promptitude with which it send.s its screaming 
shells back to the Germaii.s within a few seconds of the 
dispatch of a mis.sive from the Huns. One s|H>cdily 
grows accustomed to the souial ami the scene, and can 
follow the position of the villages about which the 
Germans pretend to mislead the world by wircles.s every 
morning. 

Wo journey farther afield, and the famous for^ of 
Douaumont i.s pointed out. The storming of Fort 
Douaumont as related by the German disjiatchcs is 
on a par with the sinking of the 'J'iger and the recent 


air bombardment of laverpool. All the world knows 
that the Tiger is, a.s she was before the Germans sank 
her in their news[)apers, one of the finest ships in the 
world, and tliat tlie air bombardment of Liverpool was 
imagined in Herliu. 'I’ho storming of Fort Douaumont, 
gunless and uninanmHl. was about as important, a 
military operation of little value. A numbd^ of the 
Jlrandenhurgors climbed into the giinlens Fort of 
Douaumont, and some of them are still there, supplied 
precariously with fowl by their coinratle.s at night. 
'I’hey are practically surrounded by the French, whose 
Headquarters Staff ri^gard the whole incident as a 
simple episode in i)»e 'give-and-take of war. The 
announcement of the fall of Fort Douaumont to the 
wiirld oviiMit's the great anxiety of the Gormans to 
magnify anything concerning Verdun Into a great event. 
It should also cause ptnqile tij apply a grain of salt 
to Gorman ofiicial cemmumyuA* before swallowing them. 

Theset modern batth's have now been describwl so 
frequently that there is little new to be said of them. 
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CIVILIANS LEAVING VERDUN. 

One of the last inhabitants to leave the town. 


Of f ho battle of Vonliin it can be said that on a fine day 
and out of sight of tbo horrors of tho haiid-tO'hand 
encounters its surroimdings make it a beautiful battle. 
There is rather more bird life in this part of France 
than in some others, and we noticed with particular 
intorostf tho spirit and the cheerful song of a lark as it 
^rose warbling hard by the spot where a French ** 75 ” 
was splitting the ears with its snap and scream. 

As we^ leave tho battlcfiold and come to whore is 
the first Red Cross Station it rejoices our English 
eyes to notice the number of English arabulancoa 
bearing the inscription of British Rod Cross and the 
Order of St. Jdhn of Jerusalem, which are allowed to 
aid the Frenob. Tt will please tho miners and mine* 
owners of Derbysluro and Nottinghamshire to know 
that many of tho wonderful carriages are of their gift. 
The Red Cross hags that flutter pathetically gay, as the 
cars drive along the woll-cared-for rood, make one 
anxious, but a few inquiries prove that tho losses of tho 
day have been inconsiderable. 

The dispatch spoke, as already quoted, of the 
wonderful transport service, and proceeded : 

Who are the men who are organizing tho groat battle 
for the French side ? Let me at once say that they 
are young men. General Retain, one of tlie discoveries 
of the war, till lately colonel, is still in his fifties, and most 
of tho members of his staff are n.uoh younger. One 
hears of luxury at Headquarters, but I have not expe- 
rienced it, either at our own Headquarters or at tho 
French. General P6tain, when I enjoyed his hospitality 


at luncheon, drank tea. Most of his young men con- 
tented themselves with water, or tho white wine of tho 
Meuse. There should ho loss excitement at Headquarters 
of armies than at any part of the battlefield. 

In tho brief meal ho allowed himself tho General 
discussed tho battle as though he were merely an inte- 
rested spectator. In appearance he rosoinbles Lord 
Roberts, though ho is of larger build. In accordance 
with the drastic changes that the French, like tho 
Germans, are making in their Command, his rise has 
been so rapid that he is little known to the French 
people, though greatly trusted by General Joffre and 
the Government. I naturally di<i not ask his opinion 
on any matters connected with the war. We dis- 
cussed tho Australians, tho Canadians, tho great growth 
of the British Army, and kindred matters. 

At another gathering of officers some one asked 
whether the French would not expect tho Britisli to 
draw off the Germans by making an attack in the West. 
“ It is questionable,” replied one young officer, ‘‘ whether 
such an attack would not involve disproportionate 
losses that would weaken the Allies.” Tho same officer 
pointed out that, although the capture of Vordim would 
cause great regret, owing to the historic name it bears, 
it would not, for many reasons, be more important 
than the pressing back of any other similar number of 
miles on the front. Forts being of little account since 
the introduction of the big German hammers, he believed 
that General Barrail had said that tho question was not 
one merely of dismantling the forts, but of blowing 
them up. As it is, whenever the Germans capture 
a piece of land where an old fort happens to be, they will 
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use it as an ac^ertisemont. But though tho French 
ofhcors are not looking to us, so far as I could learn, 
for active cooperation now, they aro most certainly 
urging that when our new armies and their officers are 
trained we shall aid them by hearing our full share of 
tho trolffiondous military burden they are now carrying. 

• The present attack on tho French at Verdun is by 
far the most violent incident of the whole Western 
war. As 1 Writg it is late. Yet tho bombardment is 
continuing. an<i the massed guns of the Gormans are 
of greater calibre than have over been used in such 
numbers. The superb calm of the French people, tho 
efficiency of thoir organization, the equipment of their 
cheery soldiery, convince one that the men in the 
German machine would never be able to compare with 
them oven if Franco had not the help of Russia, the 
five British nations, Belgium, Serbia, Italy, and Japan. 
It is unsafe to prophesy about war, as it is to prophesy 
about any other human affair, but this prediction one 
can make, and with certainty : that, whatever may be 
the .result of tho attack on tho Verdun .sector, every 
such effort will result in adding many more thousands 
of corpses to those now lying in the valley of the Mouse, 
numbers of which aro being .so carefully eorusaled from 
tho neutral world and tho Gormans lhcmselvo.s ; and 
(!ould noutrals soe the kind of men whom the Germaiw 
do not scruple to use as soldiers their faith in Toutoiiic 
ofTiciency would roceivo a shock. 

Unluckily a i>yginy behind a machine-gun is tho 
equal of a giant. “ What a pity your Highlanders 
cannot meet these bsllows in fair light,” said a French 
oilieor, as wo roviowtid a gang of [)ri.soner.s. ” The war 


would be over in a mouth.” Porsqfinl contact with the 
iniserablo creatures why form tljo l>ulk of tho German 
prisoners is needed to convince an observer that such 
Hpwimeiis of humanity can really have beloiigetl to the 
German Army, and t'specialiy to a corp/f iVUite such as 
the Jnl, or Berlin, Army Corps. One ill-favoured youth 
hailing from tJmrIott<mburg was barely 5 ft. 4 in. 
high. Narrow-chested aii(> peak-faced, ho had the 
quick-wiUediie.sa of tho urban recruit, but stnunwl far 
better fitted for liis stool as a railway elork tlian for 
the life of tho tn*ncfies or for the ordeal of attack 
Yot ho hatl ho»ui taken at the end of B>14 and sent to 
Flam!er.s after six weeks* training, “educated” m 
troiich-makiiig for another month, then left to fond 
for himself and his comratieH as a full-tledgod l^russian 
eaglet. Like tho hulk of the other prisoners belonging 
to other units, ho hiwl been withdrawn at tho beginning 
of February from tlu» Flaiulers front and sent to tho 
neighbourhood of V'erdun. Hp hml known that there 
was ti> he an atlaek, hut i^Uil tho order was actually 
given ni'ithor ho nor his comrades hml rt'ceivod any hint 
of tho preei.se purpose of tho operation in which ho wa.si 
to ho iunpIoyotL 

Of ono thing ho and his follows wore heartily glad — 
to bo taken away from tho lu^ighbfMirhood of l^he 
“frightful” Knglish and nearor to the kindly French. 
From all the reports which these incm hod roooive<l 
frtun their families during tho last two months it appears 
that, in tho words of ono of itiem, “ tliero reigns in 
Germany considerable misery.” All agreed that butter 
is unobtainable, meat scarce (except in Alsaeo and 
ports of l*omerania), fat almo.st unknown oven in tho 
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Heine interro<ated by an officer of the Freneh Intelli<enee Department. 
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Army, though in otl^er rospocta the food of tlie Army 
wa« tolerable, though^ not go^d or abundant. All 
<ioclared that enthusiasm for the war had long since 
evaporated, though, as two of tho more intelligent 
among thorn maintained, the German Army floes not 
expect to be beaten, even if it no longer hopes to win. 
Tho chief longing of the men, as of tlieir familios, was for 
peace. • 

Tho only good thing about theso prisoners ^flas their 
foot-gear. Their stout Blvicher boots were an ol.»joct- 
lesson in tho necessity of tightening certain features 
of our blockade and of adding a shortage of leather to 
other deficiencies of tho military and civil supply 
that are wearing down tho German power of resistance. 

Tho true moral of tho fighting to tho north and east 
of Verdun is that the Fronch, with a comparatively 
small loss of ground, have warded off tho aittusk of 
armies outnumbering them originally by throe to ono. 

After giving the G*er^ian oreJer of battle, as 
already quoted. Lord Northcliffe added ; 

lliere are no moans of estimating liow long tho 
battlo of Vordun may still rage. To say that the 
French are confident of hohling thoir own is not emough. 
Tliey feel that they have tho measure of the enemy, 
both in men and maUriel, lliey know that, given tho 
nefMjHsary concentration of heavy artillery, either side 
can drive the other from first, or even from tho second, 
positions, but that, unless the bombardment bo followed 
up by infantry attacks of far greater vigour and per- 


sistence than any yet executed by tho e^emy\ and unless 
the advance of the enemy’s artillery can keep pace with 
that of the infantry, the defending force will have time 
to make its third positions practically impregnable. 

'I’his is what has happened round Verdun. To the 
north and the north-east tho first and second frerfch 
lines were obliterated by an intense bombardment 
axecufed with guns of which the smallest werQ 105 mm., 
while tho bulk were 210 inm. Largo numbers of still 
heavier w'eapons up to 380 inm. were freely used both in 
direct and in curtain fire. I'ho weakness of the French 
forces holding tho first and second lines accounts for 
tho insignificance of their losses. Ground haviugHhua 
been gained by tlie Gormans to the north tho French 
evacuated volvintarily the marshy ground cost of tho 
Verdun Ridges in the Woevre. 

'Jlie effect of this action was threefold. It gave the 
French a strong defensive lino on high ground, it pre- 
vented the formation of a dangerous salient, and, appa- 
rently, it induced the Gormans to believe that their 
enemy was demoral ixed. 

Verdun is unlikely to bo taken. Nothing justifies a 
belief that the spirit and tho stamina of tho German 
forces are equal to tho task of dislodging the Fronch 
from thoir present formidable positions. 

The spirit of confident optimism, of efficiency 
and resolution reflected in this dispatch never . 
failed the French in the long and bloody struggle 
winch was still to come. 



FRENCH RED-CROSS UNDER FIRE. 
The heroitm of ambulance men on the battlefield. 
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T he abnormal coriditions croatod by 
a state of war in the social and 
economic lift? of a {Kuopio arc 
nc?c*t?ssarily refleetod in the legisla- 
tive and administrative' activities of the nation, 
and 1 C is therefore important to bring these 
particular results of the Great War into non- 
technical but explicit compass. It is the more 
important because war legislation invariaVily 
extends beyond the time-limits of the war and 
in- certain respects permanently modifies the 
constitutional and economic structure of the 
realm. 

Hero it is only intended to deal primarily 
with the machinery that had to be set up to 
meet the innumerable economic and socual 
questions that sprang from the state of war 
and demanded instant solution. There was 
the complex problem of subordinating the great 
private railways system of the country to 
the necessities of the war while preserving the 
use of these very railways for purposes of 
passenger traffic and trade. The Continental 
nations hod no such problem to solve. Primarily 
the Continental railways are military instru- 
ments that in peace time are diverted to civil 
uses, but are always ready to bo brought back 
to their military purpose. Peculiarly w»as this 
VoL Vlll.—Part 93. 


the? case^ ill (JeiPmany, w’hi?rt? tlie faserination of 
interior lines really iletcTiniiied tlie m(?tliod of 
cairqmign. Then Knginnd was faced by the 
great shipping problem, wliieli was never 
a<lei|unicly controlJi?d until the sunimer of 1910 ; 
by th«^ food quoslion ; l>y the drink problem ; 
by labour difficulties that were no new qu(?s- 
tion ; by innumerable difficulties relating to 
the post, the jiress, the telegraph, tlie tele- 
phone, wireless installations, police, prosecution 
of railways, canals, waterworks, public build 
ings ; by, above all, the amazingly difficult 
problem c)f the? ali(?ns who swarmed in England 
in 1914. None of t>H?se problems were really 
now. They had always arisen in post wars. 
But the operatiems of sc?ien<?e jind the increase 
of population, combined with immense facilities 
for the movement of workers and t ravellers, had 
largely transformed the problems and intensified 
the urgency of thorn. There wctc of course other 
vast home problems that arose : questions of 
national finance, in relation both to defence 
and trade ; questions of the raising of armies 
and the manning of fleets ; questions of high 
politics. These have been or will be <lealt with 
elsewhere in this History, and it is sufficient 
here to lay stress upon the fact that thjb groat 
questions of National Defence and National 
41 
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AT AN ENGLISH COAST TOWN. 
A photographer having his papers examined. 


Finanoe were really inseparable from aU the 
^ other questions that arose in the great effort 
of an ancient and united people to secure its 
future as adequately as it had maintained its 
past. 

The record ot the past gave the keynote to 
the whole of the legislative efforts that became 
operative from August, 1914, onwards, and 
we shall venture to explain in broad outline 
the steps taken by the nation in earlier ages 
to secure itself against the aggression of un- 
scrupulous foes. It is not necessary for this 
purpose to dwell on the history of *national 
defence, stretching back in unbroken record to 
Saxon times, save to say that the same spirit 
whicii for more than a thousand years had 
subordinated the entire resources of the 
Realm to national defence remained un- 


broken. But it is important to glance back 
at the practice of national defence in the 
great ago of Queen Elizabeth. When England 
was threatened with invasion by France at 
the end of the eighteenth century, Pitt gave 
instructions that the precedents of the Eliza- 
bethan age should be searched out, and when 
this was done he went to Parliament for 
additional powers to meet circumstances that 
did not, exist in the earlier period. We search 
the Statute Book in vain to discover the 
measures taken by Queen Elizabeth to meet 
the Spanish peril. The earlier statutes of the 
pre-Refonnation ages and the Common Law 
of National Defence were considereil adequate. 
For the records of national defence in the 
years 1586 to 1588 we look rather to the 
Registers of the Privy Council. We find 
some necessary legislation of readjustment 
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alter the geril was past, but the work of 
national defence was undertaken by a small 
Committee of six or seven men sitting with 
the great Queen at the Palace of Placentia in 
Greenwich. The modern economist will, how- 
e^er, ask, how did tliis Committee get on 
without the money which Parliament alone 
coiild supply ? The Coimiiittee of National 
Defence was a resourceful body, aiui one thaf 
put the fear as well as the praise of the Queen 
into the hearts of men. The Committee Violdly 
substituted rates for taxes and the |)roblem 
was solved. Thus, on March 30, 158C>, the 
Privy Council at Greenwich directed the J^ords 
Lieutenant of the maritime counties to make 
provision for the defence of the Healin, and 
for that purpose to make a collection in <*ertain 
towns of money to bo employed for tlie supply 
of match and powder, to be purchased at a 
roa‘»*^abl6 rate from Henry Dale of London, 
mt* ^^ant, the contractor nominated by the 
Crown, the inmiortal predecessor of the con- 
tractors of three centiu-ios, but as yet unrepre- 
sented by statuary or legend in the purlieus 
of Parliament or the open spaces of Whitehall. 
We have no reason to suppose that he was 
other than an honest Englishman for the 
simple reason that there is no record of his 
death at the hands of justice. The ways of 
justiee were swift, violent and effective in (1 e 
spacious days of Queen Elizabeth. 


^ The volumes of the Hogister of the Privy 
Council covering^ the year^’ 158(5, 1587, 1588 
are of unequalled fascination, for in those 
golden pa«jes we see England preparing herself 
for a great effort of national Self -defence. 
Provision is made for t he (Jefenco of the Channel 
Isles,, the Isle of Wight, Portsmouth. The 
Sussex iron workers are busy forging guns, 

“ all marked with her Higliness's arms.** The 
clergy are specially taxed to furnish “ horses 
h>r her Highness's service in the L<fa'e 
Countries," and voluntary forces are raised 
for the same purpose, d'he raising and train- 
ing of county levies at local expense went on 
apatio. The justices iiad to provide petronels, 
IumI to repress cuirriers of nows, had to look 
to the landing of s])ie8 in the outwanl fashion 
of priests. We see the Atlmiralty Court sitting 
for the condemnation of prizes, scouting skiffs 
are waUdiing for the Spanish fleet, on the East 
Coast the gentry are raising contributions for 
the coast ordnance, the*beacons of Kent are 
waiting for the match, wliile watchers are 
ready to prevent false alarms. The Jx>nl8 
Lieutenant have their trained bands ready at 
an hour’s noti<*e to rt'pair to their appointed 
stations, and a lioyal Fleet is watching for 
Parma. The, Lord I'roasurer was bidden to 
transfer all necessary funds to the Treasurer 
of the Navy. Kent was presented with a 
Government grant to enable it to defend the 



TRADING WITH THE ENEMY TRIAL IN SQOTLAND. 
A . ftni* in th* Court of Joitice, Edinburih. 
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Thames, Tilbury and •Harwich. Trade with<^ 

the J^ow Countries was forbidden and the 

export of provisions stopped. The raising of 

troops in London and elsewhere went merrily, 

and local Contributions were, thankfully re- 

ceived. The “ Liberties ** of London, the rich 
0 

French and Dutch churches in London, the 



clergy at Winchester and elsewhere pour^ 
out their gold. In 1688 many seaport towms 
were directed in mediaeval fashion to furnish 
ships for the Queen’s service, but the burden 
on the rates for this purpose was spreaci as 
idely as possible, and fivnishod the preced€»i\|/ » 
that was destined to destroy Charles, King and 
Martyr. Whore necessary the Council at 
Creenwich ordered the local rate for local 
victualling to be paid, and if any refused they 
had to appear and give explanations to the 
Council, Moreover letters were sent to the 
Lords Lieutenant of the southern and midland 
counties for the new mustering, training and 
reviewing of soldiers. Despite local grumbling, 
18,000 troops and 2,000 horse wore assembled 
at Tilbury and reviewed by the Queen in 
person ; but in fact there was much difficulty 
in arming other local levies. 

The picture of Elizabethan England in war- 
time has much in common with the picture of 
the Groat War : a slow appreciation of danger, 
but much readiness to fight when the need w'ss 
felt. But there was no hesitation in the 
supreme direction of affairs ; Parliawent was, 
almost as non-existent as it is to-day, but the 
Privy Council know its own mind, or the Queen’s 
mind, and acted on it with speed and certitude. 
The costs of the war were met out of the local 
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LORD MAYOR OF LONDON AS RECRUITING OFFICER. 

Sweariii|l*in recruits at the Tower of London. Smaller picture : Alderman Sir Charles C. Wakefield, 
the Lord Mayor (1915-1916), arriving at his Recruiting Office. 
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CQLONEI. SIR EDWARD WARD INSPECllNO SPECIAL CONSTABLES. 


rates sparingly snppleinrnied by the Treasury. 
After the war aiicJ all nat ioiial clangor had Dassocf 
J’arliainenfc dealt witli th<i ooonoinic position. 
In 1589 the oinbezzlcMnonl of military stores 
was made a felony. Tn 159;} and 1595 a pan'll! 
rate was levied for the rolic'f of maimed soldiers 
and mariners, and in 1001 the whole (|ueslic)ri 
of theses pt)or fellows was raised anew at the* 
same time that the great l*oor Law .Aet was 
f)a.s«ed. The preainhh" to the Ael desfrvc*s 
rc'vival. It runs ; — 

Forawmiifh as it is now foinut iimn* iuhsUuI than it was 
at ih(» inakin^ of tin* saiit Arts lo pro\ idr rrlirf and 
inHintf'tuince to solclicrs and mariners itiat have lo.st 
thoir lirnhs and liisnhlcd their liodies in tlie defenee and 
.service of tier Majesty and the Stale, in resjieet tla* 
iiiiinhcr of the said soldiers is so inueli llie j.-.reaier hy 
how much Her Majesty’s just aial honotirahle ilefi*n.sive 
wars are inen.>ase<l. To the end that the said soldiers and 
mariners may reap the fruit of their j^ood de.s«M’\ in;is and 
others may he eneouran<‘d to perform the like 
endeavours. 

So there w’as set up vcu*y c'lahorate maehinery 
of relief (entirely indc‘pendent of the* Poor Law ) 
through paroehial funds admiriisttu’ecl by the 
High Constables as treasurers. 

No doubt all these points wen* brought 
before Pitt in 1798. It was clearly impossible 
for liim to rely (3n the rates, and so he at onec' 
legislated (38 Ceo. Ill, e. 27). He laid down 
two principles w^hich, says Mr. Clode, the his- 
torian, “ must be kept in view in conHideririg 


the measures to l)t> adopt cul to meet any 
similar ernergcuiey.” 'rhesci principles were : - 

1. “ lmplieit> eonfidcuicc^ and obedience to 
the ordcTs of the exc'cnitivc* government, at the* 
same time renderirig to thc^ (Town the use and 
dis|M).sal of all property that 4‘ould be madt^ 
available* for the* national (h*fenef\” 

“ Compensat ion out of the Public Trc'asiiry 
for all losses sustaiued by those of Ilis Majesty’s 
subjects who should ftilhl the obligations 
thrown upon them by the Act.” 

The Act dinsTc'd the Ccumty and J)c»put\' 
LicMjtc*nants to procure returns of men of^ 
tiftcs'ii years of age and under sixty, distinguish- 
ing wlu>h wcTc in vc)luntc'c*r eorps and whieh 
wc*re willing to he <*mployt*d in dc^fence of the 
country ; returns of Quakc'rs, alic'ns and infirm 
|jersoiis ; returns of available boats, waggons, 
horses and provisions. If there werc^ not 
sullicient voluni(*ers the Militia laws for com- 
pulsory scTvic'C werc^ to he put in force. Hequi- 
sit ions on the largest scale wc*ro authorized ; the 
principle of compulsory occui)ati(m and pur- 
c'hasc* of necessary land by the* State wa« intro- 
duced. 

The statutes of 1797 and 1798 are our first 
model of Parliamentary war Ic^gislation under 
conditions of some* c'ccmomic similarity to those 
of to-day. Thus on Novtunber 30, 1797, 

r<*strictions on payments of cash by the Bank, 
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OFF TO THE FRONT: A SCENE 
Reservists with their reletives and friends awaiting the departure of the 


introducod in the previous year, were to con- 
^ tinue “ until one month after tlie conclusion 
of the present war ** * ; on the same day the 
Soottiijji banks were authorized to issue notes. 
^ The “ aid and contribution for the prosecution 
of the war” (Janyary 12, 1798, c. 16) was in 
part provided by what was in fact a graduated 
income tax on persons with incomes over £60 
a year. For incomes of £200 and upwards 
the tax was not to exceed one -tenth of the 
income. The tax was levied in respect of the 
residence of the victim and not directly on the 
income. Chapter 17 allowed men who be- 
longed to the Supplementary Militia which 
had been created in 1707 to enlist for a period 
ending six months after the conclusion of a 
general peace. Chapter 28 cut off all com- 
munications with Holland. Chapter 32 raised 
the billeting rates to lOd. a day for each man 
in respect of diet and small beer in quartera 

• 37 Geo. III. 0 . 91, 46 ; 38 Geo. HI. c. 1. 


and lOJd. in respect of each home in respect 
of hay and straw. The former rate was 6d. 
” The traitorous practices of wicked and dis- 
affected persons within the realm,” persons 
prepared to aid invasiont were sternly dealt 
with by Chapter 36. Chapter 45 cut off com- 
munications with Switzerland. Chapter 46 
was an Act for the more 8[>eody and effectual 
manning of His Majesty’s Navy and in effect 
suspended all statutory restrictions on impress- 
ment. Compulsory service for the Navy was 
in force from May 26, 1798. The King, more- 
over, was given power by proclamation to 
require aliens to register and to obtain licences 
for residence. No alien was to leave the 
kingdom without a passport, nor enter without 
a licence. Every person entertaining an alien 
for more than forty -eight hours had to report 
the fact. Suspect aliens were subject to arrest. 
Chapter 76 ordered all British ships to sail 
under convoy. Chapter 78 regulated the Press. 
Chapter 79 made it a felony for a British subject 
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at WATERLOO STATION, 

Southampton train after the issue of the Mobilisation 

voluntarily to repair lo Franco, and felony for 
a British subject to correspon<l with a person 
who hod already gone to France. 

Pitt crystallized the Common Law of national 
defence into statutory form, ho extended the 
Common Law principles to include compulsory 
purchase of land, he widely extended the 
Militia system, ho introduced compulsory ser- 
vice for the Navy, he saw to it that Parliament 
was supreme in w^ar finance, and ma^le little 
use either of the Privy Council or the inherent 
powders of the Crown. Looking at the matter 
broadly, we see that war in the reign of Kliza- 
beth w’as exclusively conducted by the Privy 
Council and in the reign of Ceorge III. it was as 
exclusively conducted by Parliament ; but in 
both cases it was, in fact, conducted by a small 
group of determined and clear-headed patriots 
who re^ectively used the machinery that for 
the purposes of the ago appeared the imudiincTy 
best calculated to defeat tlie enemy In the 
Great War of 1914 both the Privy Council and 


Orderii, August, 1914, 

A 

J’arliarncnt played an active part in the conduct 
of affairs. The subservionce of the Council to • 
Parliament was in theory beyond doubt, but 
in fiwt the members of the Council oxefci.s<^d a 
controlling force in the del ibcTat ions of Parlia-# 
ment, a reversion to the Klizabothan model 
which was hardly accompanied by the same 
tenacity of administration or grasp of the 
essential features of the problem f)resentod by 
the economics of the United Kingdom. 

1'hc economic complexities of Great Britain 
in 1914 certainly cxceodeil those of the ago of 
th<» younger I*itt by far more than those of 
Pitt’s time exco(*ded the national economic 
problims of thf3 ago of Klizabeth. Stream and 
electricity had revolutionized the commerce of 
all nations and science had transfcinned the 
art of war by sea and larul. The English of the 
ago of Jellicoo were very far away from the 
ago of Pitt, Nelson and Napoleon, apd while it 
was to bo oxpected that the war legislation of 
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THE KING, AND QUEEN ENTERTAIN WOUNDED. 
Special constables takinii the wounded soldieri to Buckingham Palace. 


1914 would show the ancient principles of home 
defe nce at work, yet it would also show those 
principles applied in the most \inexpected 
directions. When all the arts, industries, 
mateiial and methods of peiwe production were 
<if (iirect use in war it was inevitable that the 
new system of war legislation should cover the 
whole fango of commerce and finance, should 
Vnlargo the ancient boundaries of military 
Tf'quisitions, place new limitations on aliens 
and strangers, bring all the operations of 
applied science within the confines of national 
safety and so reconstitute the national laws 
governing the economic 8tructiu:e of society as 
to enable English society to continue its 
normal labours screened from the dislocating 
operations of war. To maintain the condition 
of economic equilibrium necessary for the con- 
tinuance of national life is os necessary a part 
of war legislation as the provision of arms and 
men • to do this was easier in earlier ages t han 
in the second decade of the twentieth century, 
but the problem was faced on the whole as 
successfully as in the days of Elizabeth or 
George III., and though a critical ago poured 
its searchlight on the operation it was perhaps 


hardly realized at the time how hard a prob- 
lem the administrators of England liad to 
solve. 

In this place it is not necessary to refer again 
in detail to the problems of war finance and the 
provision of war funds, but the question of 
commercial finance needs an atlditional refer- 
ence. The outbreak of war lunl checked remit- 
tances, had caused a breakdown in the foreign 
exchanges, had deterred banks from discounting 
bills in the normal way. This tremendous 
difiiculty was rapidly surmounted by an 
arrangement between the Government and the 
}3ank of England by which the Bank was able 
to discount home or foreign bank or trade bills 
accepted before August 4, 1914, and apjirovod 
by the Bank. The position was further relieved 
by the Currency and Bank Notes Act of 
August 6, 1914, which sanctioned small notes 
and postal orders as legal tender. In February, 
1915, the financial problem was so entirely in 
hand that postal orders ceased to bo legal 
tender. Other arrangements with the Bank 
in relation to the Stock Exchange Loan scheme 
of October 31, 1914, and other matters, further 
illustrate the resourcefulness with which the 
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nhock of war was warded off the economic ba«is 
of society. This was certainly a great axdiieve- 
nient, and the economic thinkers vvho workcnl 
oulj^the position of the Bank of Krigland may 
be said to have played a great |)art in the 
successful prosecution of tho war. Mlie history 
of war finance has, however, been traced in an 
csarlier chapter of this work, an<l the same is 
true of tho Forces of tho Cro\^n ; but it is 
necessary to keep in mind the fact tliat the 
raising of such Forces was one of the esst^ntial 
subjects of war legislation, and it is in this 
connexion that probably tho most pungent 
criticism Avas aimed at tho successivo (Govern- 
ments led by Mr. Asquith. The slow at)proiK-hes 
towards compulsory service \indoubtedly 
delayed the progress of the wtir, but the jiroblem 
was a very dillieult one and tho elTort to avoid 
cHimpulsory service certainly cornplicatcMl the 
])roblern, for the voluntary sysltun carrie<l into 
tho fighting lino men whose service's were 
required at home and kept at home men wiiose 
chief usefulness wouM have bcM^n in the field. 
Tho strujylo, however, lastt'd until May, 191(>, 
wlien it was at last recognized on all hands that 
national safety was bound up with c()mf)ulsory 


service* at^ home or abroad .• The provision of 
money, anns andVien, aiW the retuljustment of 
the finanw' of commeref^ foriru^d, however, only 
one aspect of the immense prol>lem«w'liieh faced 
tho Ixigislature and the Kxecutive. The 
problems of home life IoouumI hirgely from the 
moment that war was <ltH*lared. 

Tho outbreak of w'ar brought forward, from 
tho v(*ry nocessitios of the ease, a subjects of 
tho j>rofotind(\st constitutional importance 
the methcxl and*iniichinery of war legislation. 
Such Ic^gislation in the Klizabethan age^ had 
hten chic^fly c^fTcvted (he C^ueen in C\)uncil, 
in tlic^ age of Pitt by the King in Parliament. 
In this, ivs ifi all other matters, the early 
decades of the twentieth (uMitiiry wc'.re an 
i'cli'Cilif' age. Statc'smcMi rarisackcMi the records 
for new me(}K>ds of It'gislation. 'Fhere was 
hardly a possible form of legislative iwtivity to 
whic'h the (Government \)f (Sroat Britain ha<l 
not to resort in order ra})idly to ercMite an 
eeonomic scTeen between the nation and tho 
w^ar zont^ and at tlie same lime to carj;y on tho 
(Great War with eflicieney. Success in the field 
and on t he sea was not alone necessary. It W'as 



CITY CONSTABLES RECEIVE SWORDS ON OBTAINING COMMISSIONS. 
PreienlinI §wordi at Snow Hill Police Station, London. 
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equally necemary»to preserve a national life 
immune from social and ecoijbmto dislocation. 

The legislative methods — ^in addition to the 
normal pairing of statutes by Parliament — by 
which this goal was sought were both remark- 
able and complox»*and it is importi^t to 
analyse the process. First in the list of methods 
we must name the Royal Proclamations. Some 
of these Were prerogatival (as, for instance, the 
Proclamation of August 4, 1914, as to the 
Defence of the Realm), others were made by 
and with the advice of our Pflvy Council ** (as, 
for instance, the Bills (re- acceptance) Pro- 
clamation of August *2, ^1914), others, again, 
were made in pursuance of powers contained in 
pre-war Acts of Parliament (such as the Army 
Acts and the Bank Holiday Acts), and yet 



FOR CONSPICUOUS BRAVERY. 

Sir Edward Henry, Commifaioner of Police, 
decorated a constable, returned from France, for 
Vr gallantry in the field. 

Others were made under special w€tr statutes of 
the realm (such as the Currency and Bank 
Notes Act, 1914). The Bills (re-acceptance) 
Proclamation of August 2, 1914, was confirmed 
by statute the next day, but the prerogatival 
proclamations were never so confirmed, even in 
the C€ise where the giving of financial assistance 
to the enemy w'us proclaimed to be high 
treason, with the assurance that traitors would 
be proceeded against with the utmost rigour of 
the law. With such proclamations in any 
fonnal classification must be ranked Royal 
Orders made under statutory authority, such 
as the Royal Order of August 4, 1914. authoriz- 
ing general or field officers to issue requisitions 
of emergency. 

Proclamations made ** by and with the advice 


of our Privy Council** can harSly be dis- 
tinguished from the second class of legislative 
instruments. Orders in Council, especially where 
such Orders have no statutory authority, bm in 
the case of the Order in Council of August 3, , 
1914, calling officers of the reserved and retired 
lists into active service and suspending com- 
pulsory retirement from the active list. That 
is one typo of Order in Council. A more 
notable type is that of Aug^t 28, 1914, pro- 
viding for the cancellation of so much of the 
Royal Proclamation of September 17, 1900, as 
related to the distribution of the net proceeds 
of naval prizes. This type illustrates the close 
inter-relation of legislation by Proclamation 
and legislation by Order in Coimcil. But there 
were other types. There were Coimcils at which 
King George V. was personally present, with 
or without nominated Councillors, at Bucking- 
ham Palace, and there were Councils at the 
famous Council Chambers, Whitehall, at which 
His Majesty was not present and wliich solely 
consisted of “ the Lords of His Majesty’s Most 
Honourable Privy Council.** Tl^ese latter 
Councils sat to carry out the recommendations 
(authorized by statute) of a Government 
Department, as, for instance, where the Board 
of Trade, under section 2 of the Customs 
(Exportation Prohibition) Act, 1914, had power 
to recommend during the war the withdrawal 
of certain prohibitions of the exportation of 
provisions and metals to Colonies not possessing 
responsible government. These proliibitions 
w^ore imposed imdor the Act by Royed Pro- 
clamation and were modified by Order in 
Council on the recommendation of the Board 
of Trade (August 28, 1914). Here could be 
observed an extraordinary combination of 
legislative machinery: an Act of Parliament, 
a Royal Proclamation, a recommendation of a 
Government Department and an Order in 
Council passed in the absence of the King. 
Very cumbrous it all looks, but, in fact, it was 
very speedy. The Act had been passed on 
August 28, and under it the desired recom- 
mendation and Order in Council wore also 
carried through on August 28 to vary Pro- 
clamations of August 3, 6, and 10, made under 
an Act of 1879 which the Act of 1914 had 
extended to all articles during the war. But we 
get a third legislative method in connexion with 
Government Departments. The action of such 
Departments did not always require the formal 
assent and legislative authority of the Privy 
Council. Sometimes a Department could act 



IN THE EVENT OF AIR RAIDS. 

Voluntary Aid Detachment starting out with a motor-ambulance and extemporising a receiving station 

for C48ualties. 


legislatively on its own initiative in virtue of 
statutory authority. Thus the Home Office, 
under the Aerial Navigation Acta, 1911. ha^i 
power (which it exercised on August 2, 1914, 
when the outbreak of war was already imminent) 
to prohibit the navigation of aircraft. Then, 
again, the Postmaster-General, under the Wireless 
Telegraphy (Foreign Ships) Regulations, 1908, 
made by him under the Wireless Telegraphy 


Act, 1904, having been inforimul by the Home 
Office that an emergency had arist^n, gave public 
notice, on August I, 1914, that the use of wire- 
loss telegraphy on board foreign ships in British 
waters should bo subject to Rules issued by t he 
Admiralty. The Admiralty issued tlie Rules at 
once. Here we see three Government Depart- 
ments combining to order, without the inter- 
vention of the Crown or the Privy Council, 
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restrictioiw necessary for national defence. 
Many instances of such delegated legislative 
power be quoted, but suftioient has been 

said to indicate the machinery that iiad grown 
up irf 1014 to supplement the human limitations 
of •Parliament, a machinery which h*\d been 
evolved from the mechanism handed down from 
tJioso far off simpler if less comfortable 
days when Proclamations and Orders in 
Council were the terror of the just. A fourth 
class of legislative activity that was apparent 
during the Great War is likely to bo less pleasmg 
to the student of constitutional history. The 
Treasury, on January 14, 1916, published an 
Order by which the issue of new capital under 
tho Companies Acts was forbidden without the 
consent of the Treasury. This Or<lor, which was 
tolerated by a puzzled financial w orld as being, 
on the whole, necessary and desirable was, in 
fai t, totally illegal, and it obtained its sanction, 
if sanction it could be called, in a most curious 
way. By the Stock Exchange Loan scheme, 
formulated by the Treasury on October 31, 
1914, the Stock Exchange agreed with tho 
Treasury to reopen without tho consent 
and only on tho conditions agreed to by the 
Treasury. Under tho regulations issued in 
pursuance of this purely private agreement 
dealings in new issues w^ere dependent on 
Treasury approval, and so the Trcfisury were in 
a position to check the issue of new capital by 
forbidding quotations on the London Stock 
Exchange. The fact that by the Government 
War Obligations Act 1914 advances to 
members of tho Stock Exchange by the Bank 
of England were covered by a statutory 
guarantee may be said, in a sense, to have 
justified the Order, but oven in war-time it 
would have been well to have kept witliin the 
limits of a very elastic constitutional system 
and not to have relied on tho dispensing power 
of a Legislative Authority w'hich tended to 
become restive under a process of delegation of 
powers which in the early decades of tho 
twentieth century tendeil to reach a limit 
beyond which the wit of man could scarcely be 
expected to go. 

It will be useful here to illustrate the great 
constitutional power of the Crown that tho 
war showed still to be in existence. It is shown 
in a Prerogatival Order in Council dated 
April 13, 1916. It opens with the followdng 
recitals : — 

Whereas a state of war exists between Hla Majesty and 
the German Emperor. tJio Emperor of Austria King of 
Hungary, and the Sultan of T\irkny, 


And whereas His Majesty TTolc^ it to be His Pre- 
rogative Duly as w'cllgui His Prerogative Right to take 
all stops necessary for the defence and protection of the 
Roaun. 

And w)ier(!%.s it has been made to apiHtar to His 
Majesty tliiit it is essentml to the defence ai3l protection 
of tho Realm that in tho exertnse of His Prerogatives as 
aforesaid Ho sliall cause the whoIOof the insulated spaces 
in British steamships usually engaged in trading between 
any port or ports in the Commonwealth of Australia or 
in tho Dominion of New Zealand respectively, and any 
port or ports in the Unitoil Kingdom, to be requisitioned 
for the carriage of refrigerated produce from any port or 
ports in tho Commonwealth of Australia and in the 
Dominion of Now Zealand. 

Now, therefore. His Majesty is pleased, by and with 
the advice of His Prii!^’ Council ami in tho oxerciso of 



A RAID NOTICE. 

A warninjl to finders of unexploded shells* 


His Prerogatives as aforesaid, and of all other powers 
Him therouiito enabling to order, and it is horeby 
ordered [«s re-cited] 

And His Majesty is further pleased, by and with the 
advice as aforesaid, to authorise and direct the President 
of the Board of Trade, the Minister of IVade and Customs 
in the Commonwealth of Australia and the Minister of 
Customs in the Dominion of New Zealand respectively 
to give effect to this Order In the following woy . » . . 

Hero wo have the perfectly sound but 
unfamiliar position of the King by his Pre- 
rogative Power directing the actions of the 
Ministers of a Self-governing Dominion without 
the intervention of the Dominion Parliament 
or the Dominion Cabinet. It was a valuable 
instance of the fact that the Prerogative Powers 
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of the Crown, fnr from being exhausted, 
were still in 191 5* of vast economic use in 
speedily arranging inter -Colonial ^affairs and 
concent raling the whole available forces of 
the J'^mpiro on any special or urgent problem. 
That was a very different thing fr^m the 
attemfjt by the Treasury, as part of an arrange- 
ment with a private body of financiers, to 
interfere with the issue of capital for industrial 
enterprise in the British JCmpire overseas. The 
issue of new capital at that time required, no 
doubt, regulation, but thaf? regulation should 
have been made by Orders in Council under the 
Defence of the RealiA J^ct. 

In the hours iimnediately preceding the out- 
break of war the King issued a Proclamation 
rt^garding the Defence of the Kealrn. This was 
followed on Augu.st 8, 1914, by an Act conferring 
on His Majesty in Council power to make 
Regulations during the war for the Defence of 
the Realn\, and on •August 28 this was supple- 
mented by a further Act, and those Acta were 
consolidated and amendo<i by a third Act passed 
on November 27, 19H. This Act was amended 


on March 16 1915, by two Act*, the first of 
which dealt with questions of defence referred to 
above, while the second created powers for 
expediting the production of war materials. A 
further Act to extend tlie Defence of the Kealm 
Consolidation Act 1914 brought in the State 
Control of Alcohol. I^he business of the legis- 
lation from August to November, 1914, was to 
provide against communications being sot up 
with the enemy, to seciu'e the safety of the 
powers of the Crown and of any means of 
communication, and of railways, j)orts and har- 
bours, to prevent the spread of false and dan- 
gerous rumours, to secure the navigation of 
vessels in accordance with Admiralty dii'octions, 
and generally to prevent assistance being given 
to the enemy or the successful prosecution of 
the war being endangered. From August 12, 
1914, elaborate regulations with these ends in 
view were issued, such, for instance, as regula- 
tions dealing with the keeping of carrier pigeons 
or with the obscuration of lights, the latter 
subject being one that wo ileal with here in 
some elaboration as illustrating a peculiar 



MEMBERS OF THE NATIONAL GUARD. 

Sir Charlet Johnston, the Lord Mayor (1914-1915), inspecting the Corps of Gitizsns 

in the City of London. 
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PREPARING ALEXANDRA PALACE FOR THE* INTERNMENT OF 
GERMAN PRISONERS. 

FixiniC barbed wire in the drounda of the Palace. 

homo fontiirf* of tlio war. While railways 1914, oame the Royal Proclamation which for- 

in matters of cU^feiiee were fully dealt with, bade trading witli Germany, and this waa ex- 

the taking over of the railw ays by the Crow'n tendiki to Austria -Hungary on August 12. The 

was a different matter, and this was done Prohibition was extended by Proclamations of 

on August 4, 1914, by tho special provisions September 9, 30, and October 8 and 26. On* 

of Section 16 of the Regulation of the Forces September 18 was passed an Act to make pro- 

Act 1871. vision with respect to penalties for trading with 

The question of h*giMlation relating to the the enemy, and this Act was amended oi» 

regulation of Trade and Industry in war-time November 27, 1914. This scheme of legislation, < 

is too vast a subject and one involving too coupled with the provisions of tho Common Liiw, 

many complex legal questions to be dealt practically stop|jed even indirect dealing with 

w'ith in this chapter, but it may generally the enemy, though a few batl cases, such os 

be noted that by an Act of August 28, 1914, the Fownes case, were severely punished. In 

the Board of Trade w as given powers to any full consideration of the subject w'ould have 

obtain information as to stocks of articles to be considered the restrictions involved in 

of commerce and for enabling possession to the doctrines of contraband and blockade, and 

bo taken of any such articles unreasonably the various limitations on the use of shipping 

withheld. The same day w^as passed the Cus- that indirectly limited the trade of England 

toms (Exportation Prohibition) Act 1914, by <hiring the Great W^ar. 

which all articles of every description could bo 

prohibited from exportation by Orders in Tho question of nationality was, of course, of 
Ooimcil, while tho question of enemy pro- the greatest irnportanco at tho opening of the 

prietors of patents and trade maiks w as dealt Great War, and unfortunately the legislation of 

with in an equitable fashion. On August 5, 1914 had the tendency to blur tho ancient defi- 
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ALIENS AT A LONDON POLICE STATION. 
Waiting to be transferred to an Internment Camp. 


nit« linefl Tho doctrine of quasi-allegiance 
due by aliens resident in England had, moreover 
sapped in some considerable measure the true 
doctrine of allegiance which underlies the whole 
conception of nationality. It is sufficient to 
, say hero that the subjects of the British Empire 
form one nationality, which is constituted by the 
common allegiance, despite many Parliaments, 
^of many races to one King. In the war legis- 
lation of 1914, but certainly not of it, was in- 
cluded the British Nationality and Status of 
Aliens Act. This Act, which repealed tho 
famous Naturalization Act of 1870 and much 
earlier legislation from the time of Edward III., 
defined a natural born British subject as 
follows : 

“ (a) Any person bom within His Majesty’s 
dominions and allegiance ; and 

“ (6) Any person born out of His Majesty’s 
dominions whose father was a British subject 
at the time of that person’s birth, and either was 
bora within His Majesty’s allegiance or was a 
person to whom a certificate of naturalization 
had been granted ; and 

(c) Any person born on board a British 


ship whether in foreign territorial waters or 
not.” 

Moreover, the child of a British subject is 
deemed to have been born within the King’s 
allegiance if born in any place where the King 
exercises jurisdiction over British subjects. 
From 1914 onwards tho second generation born 
out of the jurisdiction was in all cases excluded 
from British citizenship, thus changing tho 
ancient law. This w’as a hardship, and in the 
peculiar circumstances of the Empire an un- 
necessary and perhaps dangerous change de- 
signed to overcome one of the difficulties of 
double nationality. A further provision in the 
Act with tho same end in view permitted the 
child of a foreign subject bora in the Empire and 
the child of a British subject bora abroad to 
adjust themselves as they thought fit to the 
environment they preferred. Thus the German 
could remain German still though bora and 
living in the British Empire, while the English- 
man’s child bora abroad was almost encouraged 
to renounce his father’s nationality. 8uch a 
policy was opposed to national safety. The 
most dangerous class of traitors against England 
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in 1914 incltJded not only naturalized GemianH 
but the English children of Gorman fathera. Such 
legislation encouraged children of this class to 
remain anti-British. In 1914 there was no 
adequate war legislation on the subject of nation- 
ality Thus the children of Belgians Vjorn in 
England in 1914-16 were pri^surnably English 
though the parental residence was not fuily tem- 
porary but unwilling. Such was one of fht^ 
sundry absurdities that the iinw'ise Act of 1914 
brought about. This Act, as ill-considorcd as the 
Declaration of London in another field, showed 
absolutely no foresight nor any appreciation of 
the often dangerous cluiracter of the hyphen- 
ated Anglo -Germans. Tho alu'ii problem at the 
opening of the war proverl this. On August H, 
1914, an Act was passed to enable the King in 
time of w'ar or imminent national danger or 
grimt emergency by Order in Council to impose 
restrictions on aliens and make such provisions 


« • 

as appear necessary or expedient for carrying 
such restrictions ii)|to effocL The Act dealt with 
numerous matters ; 

Prohibitf<3n of or restrictions on the landing 
or departure of aliens from the UniteS Kingdom. 

The d('|)ortation of aUen% 

ReiArictions on the r<'si<lonco of aliens in the 
UniUHl Kingdom anil their total exclusion from 
certain areas. 

'rho ri'gistration and the control of the move- 
ments of aliens in the Ciiited Kingdom. 

The appointinqpt of officials to carry orders 
into effect with powiTS of arrest and search. 

Restrictions on the piasters of ships and 
otht*rs. • 

“ Any other mafters which appear necessary 
or exj)cdient wit h a view fu the safety of the 
realm.” 

The last provision gave the Privy Council 
practically the powers of a dictator ; but it 






GERMAN CONCENTRATION CAMP IN ENGLAND. 

Se.trie. placed in .»ch . po.ll!o« to «n.ble them to ... the whole of the eemp. 
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DRUM-HEAD SERVICE AT ST. PAUL’S. 

The Bishop of London preaching Co the troops. 
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should be reftiemberod that similar powers in 
similar circumstahcos resided in the King at 
Common Law. There was no manner of doubt 
that the absence of earlier legislation requiring 
the registration of aliens in England had created 
a ^ery dangerous situation. Neither the suc- 
cessive Governments up to 1908-9 (when a Special 
Intelligence Department was established by the 
Admiralty and the War Oflico) nor the people 
at large had realized, at anj'^ rate in adequate 
measure, the elaboration of the OermaTi spy 
system, a system degrading to any self-respect- 
ing^peoplo, but one that in its elaboration ami 
its detestable character as well as in its curious 
inability to understand English institutions ami 
the Eaglish people, exactly represented the 
people that had invented it. 

One obvious criticism of the hasty Act of 
1914 was that it failed to deal in Icrms with 
two classes of persons often more dangerous 
than the aliens with whom the very com])etent 
London police were well acquainted : natural- 
ized subjects of the Crown and the children 
born in England of aliens l)ut who ba<l not 
renounced tlieir English birth allegiance. But 
it was probable that tliey could be dealt 
with under the general powers reserved in the 
Act. 

The first Order in Council under the Act 
was issued on the day that the Act was passed. 
By this Order there were only 13 approved 
ports by which aliens could enter and leave 
the kingdom. All other ports were closed, 
except under very special circumstances, even 
to alien friends ; while an alien enemy could 
not use an approved port without a pennit 
signed by the Secretary for Foreign AlTairs, and 
any alien could be excluded from entrance. 
Every master of every vessel arriving at or 
leaving a port in the United Kingdom was 
obliged to do all that was necessary to enforce 
the Order. The second part of the Order gave 
any Secretary of State power to restrict tlie 
area of residence of any alien eiioniy an(i forbade 
any alien enemy to reside in any of the pro- 
hibited areas, which practically included the 
whole coast lino, except with special pennis- 
sion Any alien in a prohibited area and an 
alien enemy in any area had to register with 
very full particulars and could not change resi- 
dence without notice. No alien enemy could 
travel more than five miles from his registered 
address without a permit, nor possess any thing 
of use in war-time. The Order was extended 
and amended on August 10. An alien enemy 
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was forbidden to carry on an^^ banking business 
v%'ithout consent, deal ^vitli any money or 
securities in his bank. The police w'on) given 
full powers *of search. The Order further 
extended on August 12. The ui)provod port49 
were varied ; the re -entry* of dej>ortt)d aliens 
forbidden. The j)OwerH as to passengt^r ships 
were t?nlarged and the list of forbi<ldon articles 
in the possession of aliens was extemled. The 
Order was further extended on August 20 by 
the restriction of the circulation of alien news- 
papers among alieii enemit?H. All these Orders 
were consolidated and extemled on Septem- 
ber 29 and fiuther extemkHl by Statuto to the 
Isle of Man. On October 8 alien enemies 
were forbidden by Order in (\>uncil to change 
their names. This Order did not extend to 
Auglo-(h‘rman.s who >vere technically subjects 
of the Crown. I’lu'se efforts to some extent 
met tlio acute tlangers of po.sition. Spy 
charges in the Metropolis w«Te frequent, wliilo 
charges involving coiTespondence wdth Oennaiiy 
and the use of wireless created a feeling of 
unrest; and the fear of (lerinan spies became a 
somewhat wdl-grounded obsession, though it 
sometimes took amusing forms, pc'rsons with 
Gorman names acejuiring reputations for scien- 
tific powers of <?omm unication with their native 
land that would have adorned the genius of 
Roger l^acon. 

The new spo/’ial constables proved of <‘*»n- 
siderable use in warding off expected attiwks 
by Gennaii aliens on ])oints of national import- 
ance, i^uch as water works and gas works, and 
in fact there were soim^ signs that such attacks • 
would have V)oen made i»arly in the war had not 
elaborate priHiautions be<?n taken. Iff some 
cases popular feeling boro sonuwvhat hardly on • 
Germans w ho were hotm fide traders in various 
districts, but in view of the widespread nature 
of the German spy system popular feeling was on 
the wdiolo justified, and there can b<) no doubt 
that as time passed on and German outrages in 
Belgium and France came to ho verifuKl the 
fooling against Gormans who remained in 
England hardened. 

On October 9 the Home OfTice issued an 
elaborate statement us to German espionage. 
The Official Secrets Act of 1911 had enabled the 
Government, by moans of the Special Intelligence 
Department, lietween 1911 and 1914, to discover 
“ the ramifications of the Gorman Secret Service 
in England,” and imrnodiatol^’^ beforo the out- 
break of war 20 known spies wore arrested and 
upwards of 200 kept under special observation. 
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THE GREAT CHURCH PARADE AT THE ALBERT HALL 
DivUioot of Special ConetcWes attended from all parts of London. 


Tlio Honv* Oflico believed that the spy organi- Gennans and Austrians of military age had bwn 
zation hail been, at any rate temporarily, broken interned. French critics severely criticized Mr. 
up. The cable and postal censorship created under McKennas tempered optimism. The ^ ^ 

the Defence of the Realm Acts had been of use system of espionage in England was, in their 
In this respect. There had been no traces of judgment, very elaborate, and pxAhe 
secret conspiracies to commit outrages, but in England supported the French view. T e 

order to ward off the possibility about 9,000 mans were using immense efforts to restore their 
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Spy system. In mid-October 40 German spies 
disguised as iSelgian refugees wore arrested at 
Dover, and a few days later all alien enemies 
were ordered to quit Brighton, though natiu-a- 
lized ^ermans and Austrians were able to 
remain in residence. 

Towards the end of October there were 
arrests of alien enemies, including many pro- 
minent business men, throughout the country. 
The east and south coast towns were cleared, 
but in all of them the most dangerous class, 
the natmralized German, remained at large. 
On October 30 the London Chamber of Com- 
merce demanded more stringent precautions 
in the case of naturalized British subjects of 
enemy origin. On November 2 the trial of 
the Gorman naval lieutenant, Carl Hans 
I^ody, a spy of the first rank, was concluded. 
He was found guilty and condemned to be 
shot, a sentence duly carried out at the Tower. 
This was the first of several executions for 
espionage. On November 2 there was a 
debate in the House of Commons on the whole 
spy question, in which the vacillating policy 
of the Goverjiment on the alien question was 
vehemently denounced. Mr. Bonar I.aw, who 
was not yet a member of the Government, 
declared that the men who were likely to 
injure the coimtry were the best educated 
and best class of aliens then in England. The 
warning took effect, for it was well Imown that 
persons of German origin wore still exercising 
great influence both in English society and in 
English finance. Despite all these difficulties 
the British Nationality and Status of Aliens 
Act of 1914 was allowed unamended to come 
into operation on January 1, 1015, Indeed, 
the alien difficulty was by no means in haml. 
Mr. McKenna on February 4 stated that there 
were 22,000 male alien enemies in the Metropoli- 
tan Police District, of whom about 16,000 were of 
military age, while there were still considerable 
numbers in the prohibited areas on the east and 
south coasts. To what extent German spies 
dressed in khaki were present in the country it 
is impossible to say ; the wildest rumours on 
the subject were current early in 1915, and in 
fact the Admiralty warned contractors against 
workers of this type. In Irelaiul alien enemies 
of both sexes were alleged, by the Grand Jury 
at the County Mayo Assizes at Castlebar on 
March 18, to be at large in the country and it 
was stated that no adequate precautions hail 
been taken to prevent communication between 
such persons and enemy ships and submarine.^. 


Tllis warning was appareiftly neglected by the 
Govermnent. • 

On March 23 an^ April 13. 1915, Orders in 
Council further amended the Defence of the 
Realm (Consolidation) Hegulations, 1944. These 
were issued partly in connexion with the Defence 
of the IJealm (Amendment)* Act, 1915, which 
provided for tlv? trial by civil courts, with a 
jiuy, but in camera if the prosecution thought 
it necessary, of olTc!nct?s hitherto triable only by 
court-mart ial. Under the now Act se. ten ‘O had, 
in liny case, to be delivered in public. The 
Order of April 13 erfablod por-ons who were to 
bo tried under the Act to be aiTest(Ml without 
warrant on the formal^ r6quost of tlie com- 
pi'lent naval or military authorities An Order 
of the same date also tightened the exist- 
ing provision as to passj)orts in the case c)f 
incoming aliens. It also provided that after 
April 25 all persons staying at inns or board- 
ing-houses should bo registered. But, des()ite 
many precautions and mftny arrests under 
the Orders in Council, unre.st on the alien ques- 
tion pervaded the country, and in May, 1915, 
reached a crisis in Liverpool and London, 
after the sinking of tluj laisitania. Royal 
Exchange, and other exchanges, decided to 
exclude persons^ of enemy birth, and a largo 
deputation urged upon the Government more 
stringent action. There was a growing move- 
ment in favour of a new moosuro of intern- 
ment oven in the case of women. On May 13 
all oneniy Knights of the Garter were struck 
off the Roll by the Order of the King, and 
the Cabinet clecided to intern all ali»‘n enemies 
unless grounds for exceptional troatrnent were 
showm, and a special tribunal to tlecido claims, 
imder Mr. Justice Younger, was set up. ifany 
naturalized citizens of Gennan birth, including 
certain ejninent professors, puldicly protested 
their loyalty, and there were, no doubt, many 
persons of German birth who were entirely 
loyal to the country of their adoption. In all 
such coses it is certain that complete justice 
was done. The Prime Minister, on May 22, 
publicly testified to the loyalty of Sir Edgar 
Speyer. That member of the Privy Council, 
however, resented so strongly the allegations 
against his loyalty that he event ually left 
his adopted country and retired to America. 
Meantime many spy trials bt^^ame necessary. 
The Germans bad cvidrntly reorganized 
with some success their espioriaf.o system, 
while the story from America of Ignntiua 
Timothy Tribitch Lincoln, ox-M.P. for Dor- 
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Territorials on the English Coast. 


lington, a spy of considerable gifts, rang 
through the country. But naturalized Germans 
of eminence still remained at large, even in 
cases that gave rise to imrest and s€3rious 
suspicion. A desperate attempt was made to 
secure tlie freedom of Baron von Bissing, the 
half -brother of the infamous military Governor 
of Bolgiiun, and was only rejected by the 
Counts late in July, a few days before a series 
of important arrests of very dangerous Gorman 
spies. Any hard cases of social estrangement 
could well be justified in the autumn of 1915 
by the fact that the reorganization of the 
German spy system synchronized with a new 
Zeppelin campaign. Though there were a series 
of executions these were kept withiri the closest 
limits. No woman was executed, and Mr. 
Roosevelt in America testified to English 
magnanimity in the extremely difficult position 
presented by the alien problem. 

On January 27, 1016, an Order in Council 
amended the Aliens Restrictions Orders by 
extending the duty to register with the police 
to all aliens everywhere except in the Metro- 
politan Police District, where only alien friends 
who entered the area after February 14 were 
required to register. One of the difficulties of 


dealing with dangerous aliens ^was that the 
minute pacifist party in the House of Commons 
was always ready to raise a cry against 
control Thus Mr. Charles Trevelyan, on 
March 23, 1916, dealt with fine indignation 
with the case of “a squire’s daughter,” ^wko 
was stated to be a lady of pure English ex- 
traction, arrested in September at her father’s 
house in his absence and wrongly detainetl for 
months in an internment camp. The Attorney- 
General thereupon related the facts. Since 
1909 ” the squire’s daughter ” had been an 
intimate friend of a person who had to flee 
from England bc^catise he was associated with 
sedition and attempts at assassination. Near 
the beginning of the war he loft England and 
went to Berlin. He had since boon employed 
as an agent of the enemy in Berlin — an agent 
of a particularly dangerous and vile kind. He 
had from time to time left Berlin and visited 
neutral countries for the purpose of arranging 
meetings with people in hhigland with whom 
he found it convenient or profitable to continue 
his relations. In May, 1915, this lady went 
to Switzerland to meet the spy^nd the two 
stayed in the same hotel several days. Sht? 
liad admitted that she was told by this spy 
that ho was in the employment of the German 
Govermnent and had an office in Berlin, She 
returned to England carrying a message from 
him to one of his proved accomplices in this 
country. On the occasion of her arrest there 
waa found literature of an extremely .seditious 
character advocating r€?volutiori and mirrder. 

Some reference must be made at this point 
to the passport system, which was the natural 
supplement to the legislatioi^ against alien 
enemies. England moved slowly in the matter. 
It was not until January 19, 1915, that the 
Foreign Office revised the system and form of 
passports granted to British subjects for 
travelling to foreign countries. On February 1, 
1916, all British passports held by British 
subjects in the United Kingdom and issued 
before August 5, 1914, became invalid, and 
the holders needing them had to make appli- 
cation for new passports. Similar passports 
held by British subjects in France, Algiers, 
Morocco, Spain, Portugal, Italy, Switzerland, 
Holland, Denmark, Norway, and Sweden 
became invalid on March 1, 1915, and could 
only be made out anew on application to 
the nearest British Consul. In all other 
countries the British passport became invalid 
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froin 1, 1915. I'nssport-s i^Huod 

between August 5, 1914, and February 1, 
1915, at a cost of five sliillings were to be 
valid for two years only, but were capable 
of reiftjwal. If the holders desired to proceed 
to France or Belgiviin there was necessary a 
supplementary docmuerit end visa from a 
French or Belgian diplomatic or eonsiilar 
officer. From February 1, 1915. no person 
was allowed to leave tho United Kingdom 
for France or Belgium without a valid 
passport, and this principlo was extended to 
all sailings. 

By the Aliens Restriction (ATuendment) 
Order of April 13, 1915, it was directed that 
after April 25, 1915, an alien eonving from or 
intending to proceed to any place out of the 
United Kingdom as a passenger should not 
without the special permission of a Secret ary 
of State, land or embark at any port in the 
United Kingdom unless he had in his possession 
a passport issued to Jiim not more than two 
years previously by or on behalf of the Oovern- 
meiit of the country of which he was a subject 
or citizen, or some othcT doeiiinont satisfae- 
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tonly establishing his nationality and identity, 
to which j)as.spoit ipr document there liad to 
be att ached a pliotograph of tlie alien to whom 
it related. •Moreover, after the same date an 
alien could not, without the 8p<x*ial permission 
of tho registration oflieer, e||ter any ]>rohibitod 
area uilless lie laid in his possession such a 
jiassport and fdiotograj))!. Moi*eover. 1 ) 3 '^ tho 
Defence of tlie Realm (Consolidated llt^giila* 
tions (ho forgery of naval or military or |)olico 
[lasses or of passports became an offence, 
w'hilo if an 3 * persc^i was found in possession 
of a false passport, or being an alien eiK'iny 
passed under a false name, heavy penalties 
could be im[)osed. €'ho passport systtan 
which was being freely abused in tho earliej 
months of the war, and w'os with some skill 
evaded b 3 ^ Germans niich^r the guise an«l earry- 
ing tho passports of Americ>an subjects w as tbus 
in some measure safeguarded and amended. 
The system w orktsl better Jhan afipeared likely 
on paper, and it was largely duo to this method 
that the German system of espionago was 
brought within sometlung like tolerable 
limits 



TALES OF FLANDERS. 

{From a painting by Joseph Clark) 
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The fimdamonjal question of civil control 
in weur-timo was, oj coursei chiefly associated 
with the civil police, though in proclaimed 
areas the ^control, in a large miasiire, was 
necessarily in the hands of the military autho- 
rities. The interesting story of the history 
of the police forces in England cannot be 
related hero in detail, but in order to appreciate 
the position that existed in 1914 it is necessary 
to draw attention to the local, and in a sense 
voluntary, character of the policing of England 
from Saxon days. • 



BARON VON HISSING WITH HIS WIFE. 
The Baron was the half-brother of the German 
Military Governor of Bel|(ium. He was interned 
July, 1915. 

The principle of suretyship underlay the 
whole systeni. In the earliest times men were 
elected by their fellows for the preservation 
of the peace, and, though the system gradually 
died away as the central authorities grew 
stronger, yet the elective officers of what 
were called head -boroughs wore still in exis- 
tence in the mid -nineteenth century. Besides 
this universal organization, so peculiarly 
English, for maintaining law and order, each 


hundred had and still has a hi^h constable, 
while petty constables were appointed in 
each township and parish. The origin of 
those officers was the necessity of having 
persons who could report to the central autho- 
rities as to local readiness in connexion with 
the fumisliing of men and arms for national 
defence, and on such officials ever increasing civil 
police duties were imposed by the local courts 
that appointed them. The potty constable 
could still exist in rural districts : the common - 
law power of creating local means of defence 
against crime was still existent. Shakespeare 
has made those constables famous for all 
time. Their place in towns was taken by 
beadles and watchmen, but these had long 
since disappeared at the date of the Great 
War. As town conditions became more com- 
plex and the growth of crime, drunkenness, 
and sedition in the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries became entirely beyond the grasp 
of the amatem*, now means had to be taken, 
after a long period of chaos, to deal with town 
l>olice problems. Thus in 1829 the famous 
Metropolitan Police Force was formed by tlie 
Horne Secretary, who became Sir Robert 
Peel. In 1839 the City of London (which was 
not within the Metropolitan Police area, 
and had always policed itself) secured by 
statute its own police force, and in the same 
year the County Police Act came into opera- 
tion, and provided a new national organiza- 
tion which became compulsory in 1856. 
There were in 1914 no fewer than sixty county 
police forces in England and Wales. Thus 
the local principle had been maintained, and 
had been found to work with a high degree of 
efficiency. In a practical sense all these 
various forces were united and worked together 
against crime ; but there was much local 
independence, and the various forces, no 
doubt, reacted upon one another with a bene- 
ficial form of competition in efficiency. In 
addition to these there were in existence borough 
police forces, and in 1914, according to Sir 
Robert Anderson's admirable article in Lord 
Halsbury's volumes on The Laws of England, 
there were no fewer than ** 128 cases of boroughs 
which maintain a separate police force." 
Over the whole system the Home Office kept 
a paternal eye, but it is probable that on the 
outbreak of war the extraordinary local com- 
plexity of the English police system made th^ 
control of aliens and of motor traffic an 
extremely difficult matter. But the various 
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court-martial on a german spr. 

The trial of Carl Hana Lody at the Middlesex Guildhall, under the presidency of Major-General Lord 
Gheylestnore. The prisoner was found guilty and condemned to be shot, a sentence which was duly 

carried out at the Tower of London. 

bodies of police h«d ample statutory power to that large numbers of the younger constablea 

assist one another, and this power was of would join or rejoin the fighting forces of the 

great use in the time of the Great War. Yet Crown, and this contingency was, in fact, 

in that war, as in many earlier times of gifeat dealt with by Statute, anfl in any event 

emergency, it was plain that the police Was without such reduction the police system of the 

inadequate for the whole of the work that, country was undermanned for the new con- 

in due course, would have fallen upon it; ditions and for the immense amount of local 

and for two reasons. First, it was anticipated supervision, inspection, and control that auto- 




AT THE UNION JACK CLUB, WATERLOO ROAD, LONDON. 

Back from the Front : Arrival of aoldiers and sailors from France — ^in the background is a ^roup of 
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matically became necessary with the outbreak 
of war against a country whose nationals 
had so deeply penetrated England. Conse- 
quentlv the Government decided to siipplo- 
n^ent tne regular police with men found under 
the *old practice of appointing spocial con- 
stables. It has always, it is believed, been 
possible at common law for the local authority 
responsible for law and order to swear in special 
constables. Indeed, that was, in fact, the 
regular practice from Saxon times. But in 
1820 doubts had arisen as to the power of the 
Crown to compel persona to act as apecMal 
constables except in coses of tumult, riot, or 
felony, and so on July 8 an Act was passed 
enabling the justices to appoint special con- 
stables on the reasonable apprehension and 
for the prevention of tumult and riot. On 
October 16, 1831, the law on the subject was 
amended, and the following oath formulated; 

I, A, B,, do swear, that- I will well and truly servo our 
Sovereign Lord the King in the olTiee of Special Con* 

tttable for the parish or [township] of — - without 

favour or affection, malice or ill-will ; and that I will 
to the best of my power cause the peace to be kopt and 
preserved, and pi event all offences against the persons 
and properties of His Majesty’s subjects: and that 
while I continue to hold the said office I will to the best 
of my skill and knowledge discharge all the duties 
thereof faithfully according to law. So help me Qod. 

This extremely important Act laid down the 
fundamental principle that persons liable to be 
nominated as parish constables could bo com- 
pelled to serve, and this provision was in force 
at the opening of the war. On August 28, 1914, 
an Act was passed enabling the King by Order 
in Council to make regulations with respect to 
the appointment and position of special con- 
stables appointed during the war under the Act 
of 1831 or the Municipal Corporations Act, 1882. 
The Act applied to Ireland in virtue of the 
Special Constables (Ireland) Act, 1832 and other 
Acts, and to Scotland in virtue of the Burgh 
Police (Scotland) Act, 1892. It is significant 
of the Irish position that no Order in Council 
brought the Act of 1914 into effective operation 
in Ireland until March 11, 1915. It was not 
clear whether, before or after this order, the 
special constabulary system was ever effectively 
\ised for the vital purpose of coast land control. 
Hod such a system been fully at work the wild 
attempt at the Prussianization of Ireland might, 
perhaps, never have been made. 

While Ireland had to wait for her special 
constables till March, 1916, the English system 
was at work in August, 1914, and was specially 
regulated by Order in Council on September 9. 


An Order dealing with Scptldhd followed on 
September 17 in pursuance^ of a Special Act 
passed on August 10. The English Order was 
amended on February 3, 1016, and by subsequent 
Orders. The Scottish Act was ainondod on 
May 19. 1016. * 

It is unnecessary to pursue further tlio 
machinery of the special constabulary system 
in England and Scotland, but it is desirable 
to say a few words about a force that was of 
the highest value at the opeming of the war 
in defen<ling points^ of so vital and vulner- 
able a character tlint any siiddcm attack by 
high explosives would l^avo disorganized the 
entire economics of the groat cities of England. 
I'lio special constabulary steadily tended to 
become a highly organized body of men despite 
the fact that most of the constables wore busily 
engaged in their ordinary avocations all day. 
No doubt a certain number of men in the early 
days were in the special policll? ranks who ought 
to have been at the front, and a certain number 
of men in some divisions carried the badge while 
only doing a very low minimum of serious work, 
but taking tho vast majority of the special 
constables tho country through, tho work 
rendered was worthy f)f the liighest praise. 
It was work that involve<l neither glory nor, 
at first, uiiifonn ; it involved much discom- 
fort and much deprivation of slei^p, but it 
was of the highest importance since it created 
a great reserve police force which should 
never again have y>een allowed to hipse. This 
amateur force was received in tho kindest- 
fashion by the regular police, who rapidly 
instilled the lesson that civil control in England 
is secured not by force or threats but by*tact, 
consideration and kindliness. The inherent 
capacity of P>iglishmcri for government was 
shown fully in this small field where tho men 
drawn from every class rapidly became efficient 
in the rnnmigcment of men, women, children 
and traffic, the control of the urgent lighting 
problem, and in many cases in the very difficult 
work of street control. For some time there was 
a tenden<-y among tho public to smile at the 
special constable, but before many months 
elapsed it was realizcMl that he was efficiently 
taking the place of men on more urgent service, 
and was well illustrating the Miltonic thesis 
that they too serv^o who only stand and wait. 
When largo numbers of special ronstabk^s in 
April, 191(5, marched through l..on(lon and 
aUendetl Divine service at the Albert Hall and 
elsewhere it was realized what a competent 
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police force haA been brought into existence, 
largely by the assiAance ofth e regular police, to 
deal with the many problems of^metropolit^n 
life. What was true of London was equally 
true of the other great towns and of the country 
districts. The importance of the work done 
by the special constabulary on the East Coast 
is not likely to bo forgotten. Tliis new force 
also answered a more remote purpose. It 
brought men of all classes and opinions together, 
it created a now sense of fraternity among dif 
ferent grades and different political sections, 
and in the poorer districts aroused a sense of 
confidence and law-al^dingness that had rather 
tended to be sapped by the course of events in 
the early stages of the war. The movement was 
an example of something of lasting importance 
arising from small beginnings. The earlier use 



NON-TREATING NOTICE 
Posted up in public-houses. 


of special constables was at the most for a few 
days in limited areas. In the Great War the 
new police perambulated the land from end to 
end with the most useful social results. Such 
results were the recognition that the special 
constable chiefly desired. 

One of the most notable legislative events 
arising out of the Great War was the attempt, 
which proved unexpectedly successful, to con- 
trol the evils of the traflic in alcohol. The ques- 
tion was attacked in an inadequate fashion at 
the opening of the war. On August 31, 1914, an 
Act was x^essed enabling the licensing justices 
upon the recommendation of the chief officer of 
police in any licensing district to restrict by 
order the sale or consumption of intoxicating 
liquor in licensed houses or registered clubs. 


with the proviso that if a restriction was to 
become operative eailier than nine at night it 
had to be approved by the Secretary of State. 
Before this date, on August 12, 1914, by the 
Defence of the Realm Regulations, passed 
under the Defence of the Realm Act of August 8, 
the competent naval and military authorities 
were enabled to require all licensed premises 
w'itliin or in the neighbourhood of any defended 
harbour to be closed except during specifled 
hours, and this power was, on September 1, 

1914, extended to all proclaimed areas. The 
same Order imposed the liability to penal 
servitude for life on any person who gave or 
sold intoxicating liquor to a member of any of 
His Majesty’s Forces with the object of eliciting 
information for the benefit of the enemy, or of 
making any member of His Majesty’s Forces 
employed in the defence of any railway, dock, 
or harbour drunk when not on duty, or 
who gave or sold intoxicating liquor to such 
member when on duty, whatever the intent 
might be. 

These various provisions, intenchxl to preserve 
order and efficiency among the civil and 
military pox^ulation, proved totally inadequate 
to meet a rajiidly growing danger, and dur ng 
May, Juno, and July, 1915, after tremendous 
agitation in and out of Parliament, stringent 
machinery was created by Mr. Lloyd George, 
the Minister of Munitions, to deal with the whole 
tpiestion of excessive drinking. The White 
Paper of May 1, 1915, showed the vastness f)f 
the evil and the necessity of immediate action 
By the Defence of the Realm (Amendment) 
(No. 3) Act, 1915, passed on May 19, and the 
.Order in Coimcil establishing the Defence of the 
Realm (Liquor Control) Regulations of Juno 10, 

1915, ^tho Central Control Board (Liquor 
Traffic) was established as the central authority 
for the State control in liquor traffic in such 
areas as should from time to time be defined by 
Order in Council. On July 6, 1916, ten such 
areas wore defined in England, on July 28 two 
Scottish areas were defined, a third Scottish 
area followed on September 14, and the London 
ai‘ea on September 24. Orders by the Central 
Control Board in each ca^e followed, wdth ten 
days’ notice. These Orders, which, with the 
exception of the London Order, were ]:)ractically 
identical, came into force as follows : Newdiaven 
(July 26), Southampton (August 2), Barrow-in- 
Fumess (August 2), Dartford (August 6), North- 
East Coast (August 10), Bristol and Avonmouth 
(August 10), Liverpool and Mersey District 
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A SOLDIERS’ REFRESHMENT BAR. 

A scene at Victoria Statiook 

(August 16), Newport. Cardiff and Barry vidod that the sale or supply of intoxicating 

(August 18), Scotland, West Central (Augtist liquor, whether for consumption on or otf 

23), Scotland, East Central (August 23). Scot- the premises, should ordinarily bo restricted 

land. Northern (September 27). Thus wo may to two and a half hotirs in the middle of the 

say that a whole year was allowed to elapso day and to three (or in some castes two) hours 

before any 8ubst4ntial attempt was made to in tho evening. Tims sale was prohibited 

deal with tho problem. before noon and between 2.30 and 6 or 0. 30 p.m. 

The Orders of .July and August, 191.7. pro- The sale of spirits for off consumptf.jn waa 
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AT A YOUNG MEN'S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION BUFFET. . 

The Duchess of Argyll with Major*General Sir Francis Lloyd, General Officer Commanding London 

District, serving out tea at Wimbledon. 


prohibited in the evenings and on Saturdays. 
** Treating " and credit sales wore absolutely 
prohibited, and clubs were brought within the 
mischief aimed at by the Order But licensed 
premises could sell non-alcoholic liquors 
during the prohibited hours. The first Report 
t»f the Central Control Board, dated October 12, 
1915, showed that the Order had hod an immo- 
<Uate effect on the prosecutions and convictions 
for drunkenness, and there was evidence that 
drinking had materially diminished and that 
social order and the condition of homes and of 
children had improved, while increased wages 
were being saved. But it was necessary to wait 
for some montlis before the full effect of the 
Orders could be measiu^d. For some totally 
inexplicable reason London was practically 
excluded from the benefit of these provision?*!^ 
“ Treating,” “ on the urgent representations o£* 
the nulitary authorities,” was forbidden in thoj 
Metropolis and the dilution of spirits was 
sanctioned, but the question of the restriction 
of drinking hours (extrac»rdinarily necessary 
from the point of view of the troops) was 
” (‘arefully considered with a view to the spe<J|al 
requirements of London.” 

But the need, in the interests both of labour 
aTid w ar problems, as well as of national health. 


was so tu*gent, the example of Russia and 
France so splendid, that London could not 
stand out, and the second Report of the Central 
Control Board, dated May 1, 1916, shows in 
detail how the Ministry of Munitions and other 
Departments involved in unison with the Board 
attacked the drink problem from its bases all 
over the country. The Board realized that 
the evil results arising from excessive indul- 
gence in intoxicating liquor ore frequently due, 
not so much to the unrestricted facilities for 
obtaining it, or even to the detrimental practice 
of consviming it at irregular times and unaccom- 
panied by a meal, as to the absence of whole- 
some and satisfying substitutes, whether food 
or drink. The Board, therefore, pending a 
large reform of the machinery for the provision 
of refreshments, took steps at once to urge the 
improvement of public -houses and the pro- 
vision of good cheap canteens. Moreover, in 
October, 1916, a Committee of Women under 
Mrs. Creighton was appointed to consider the 
cpiestion of excessive drinking among women. 
The London District, with a population of over 
7,600,000 persons, was brought under Order on 

i 

November 29, 1916, some 16 months after 
the outbreak of w’ar. It is difficult to measiu^e 
the misery and loss that this unpardonable 
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delay entadad. The Report of May, 1916, 
eete out as an example of the Orders that then 
applied to over 30 millions of people the Order 
that on February 17, 1916, was applied to the 
southern military and transport area, including 
Portsmouth and Southampton. I^icensed pre- 
mises and clubs were only to bo open for the 
consiunption of alcohol on week da 3^8 between 
noon and 2.30 p.m. and 6 and 9 p.in. ; on 
Sundays between 12.30 and 2.30 p.m. and 
6 and 9 p*m. In certain other areas the closing 
hour was 8 p.m., in others there were no midday 
hours on Saturdays, and the places of resort 
were open instead between 4 and 9 p.m. For 
purposes of consumption off the premises in 
most cases off -sales had to cease an hour earlier 
than on -sales to prevent the carrying away of 
intoxicants for the purposes of continuing 
drinldng at home. The off-sale of spirits was 
only permitted from Mondays to Fridays in tl e 
midday period and was forbidden altogetlior in 
the evening and on Sundays, while a niiniinum 
sale of a quai*t bottle was imposed, thus destroy- 
ing the trade in small flasks. 7'he Orders 
placed substantial restrictions on the distribu- 
tion of alcohol. Alcohol sold by diKtribution 
had to be definitely ordered and invoiced and 
entered in a day book, «and no money was 
allowed to bo taken at the door on delivery. 
These provisions were aimed at checking whut 
the Report called the “ pushing ” of intoxicants 
into priv^ate houses The Order permitted 
alcohol to be drunk with meals in a club or 
licensed premises during a period of half an hoi r 
after closing time if ordered before closing time, 
and did not limit the consumption of alcohol 
by persons residing on the premises. It also 
allow'ed tho sale of alcohol at all hours on 
medical certificate for immediate medicinal 
purposes. These restrictions were reasonable. 
“ Treating ” was totally prohibited wdth effective 
results, and especially when the act of treating 
was extended from the licensed premises to tlio 
vicinity, thus meeting a rather obvious method 
of evasion. The giving of credit for intoxicant.s 
was absolutely forbidden in all tho Orders, and 
the good effect of the provision has been 
luiiversal. The Orders, moreover, abolished 
that vague and incredible person tho bona-fide 
traveller and with him destroyed the last 
vestige of the wandering tramps and scholars 
of the Middle Ages. 

But the business of the Hoard was not only 
to discourage and penalize tho drinlc traffic but 
to facilitate and encourage and even undertake 


• » 

tho supply of food for munition and transport 

workers. For tliis jsurposo Jhe Board strove to 
increase fai;ilitioa at public houses and establish 
where necessary industrial canteens inside or 
within easj^ access of tho worlcs, suppl 3 dng both 
substantial meals and lighti refreshments at 
reasonable prices. The Report gives a useful 
account of the establishment of these canteens, 
which ha<l become, in view of the vast aggre- 
gation in certain areas of munition and trans- 
port workers, an absolute necessity. Canteens 
were, in fa<*t, establiiihed in large numbers by the 



THE REDUCTION OF LIGHT. 
Whitewathin^ tho kerbi to enable pedestrians to 
discern the ed^e of tho pavement after dark. 


Government itself, by the owners <»f controlled 
establishments, and by voluntary agencies. In 
the case of the viist majorit}'’ of the workers 

this now supply of nourjishmont, combined with ita 
change of Burroundings an<l its welcome period of rest, 
has contributed Hulwtantially to the formation of more 
temperate habits, with an improvement in physical 
lioalth or woll-ljoing, and hu incmasod energy and output. 
'Dio results which have ulrtuwly been obtained, anti the 
increased provision which is constantly Ixring iniwle, 
cannot fail to produce far-rca.hing effects upt.ii the 
industrial life of the nation. 

The Kei)ort shows us a further develop- 
ment, the tM (|uisition of lit^ensed premises by 
the Boartl itself in certain cases where it was 
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clear that the liquor 8Uf)|)ly shSlald be under 
<lircct control. It waa a* new departiure and 
was not an unlikely beginning of a new system 
of State control. The results (ff the whole 
system of restraint were reported by 
the Hoard in MAy» 1910. In every area 
there was a notable decline in convictions 
for <lruiikenness. The decline began in the 
tirst year of the war as a result of the earlier 
re.strictions, but the decrease was enormously 
accelerated when the Ortlcrs of tluj Board were 





LIGHTING REGULATIONS, 
hi dark all vehicles, includinjl perambulators, 
had to carry lights. 


issued. But apart from convictions the restric- 
'%Dns proved, in the words of the naval authori- 
ties, “ decidedly beneficial,” not only in England 
Imt also, despite special difliculties, in Scotlaml. 
'I’h<^ one dark not(' was “ the undoubted in- 
crease of excessive drinking amongst wcanen ” 
T-eportcil by Mrs. (Veighton’s Committee, but 
fortunately this was ” mainly among those who 
tirank befon*,” though various witnes.ses de- 
clared that “exctssive drinking in thi homes 
is on the increas<\” But the Committee “ have* 
received no evidence that women anrl girls wlo 


did not drink before have taken in any con- 
siderable numbers to drinking to excess in 
consequence of the war or the receipt of allow- 
ances,” while “ there is much evidence of 
improvement in the homes and in the condition 
of the children, and of wise spending on the 
part of the great majority of those in receipt of 
war allowances.”' The net result of the Engli.sh 
war legislation as to the consumption of alcohol 
.seemed to show that the ancient evil of drun- 
kenness was not only capable of cure, but of 
rapid prevention. 

In various matters the war of 1914 gave ri.s<^ 
to quite new problem.s. The capacity of 
Zeppelins and other enemy airshijis and flying 
ma^diines to raid England raised the whole 
question of defence against air attacks. That 
question is only relevant here from the point 
of view of the lighting of English towms. It 
was held, rightly or WTongly, that a con- 
siderablo measure of obsc.uration and equaliza- 
tion of lights in the towns would so confuse th(‘ 
enemy pilots that it would be inipossiblo for 
raids to take ]>lace with a specific goal in mind. 
Thus the dealing with lights was part of the anti- 
aircraft policy. In another matter lights had 
to be restricted. From very early clays it was 
alleged, in and out of Parliament, that Zeppelins 
were led by the upturned lights of swift motor 
cars and that the positions of towns and ev(*n 
hoiLses were indicatcnl in this way. It was very 
dilTicult to know if a Ze)>pclin could l.)e led by a 
ear in any efheient way, but the possibility 
made prevention or an attempt at- prevention 
!UM.H‘s.sary. I'lie lighting qu<*stion was first 
• lealt with on {September 17, 1914, by an Order 
in Conncil making, under the llefence of the 
Realm Act 1914, Regulations for the Defence 
of the Realm amending tho.se of August 12. 
The following Regulation w^as the basis of the 
whole .system of lighting control ; 

Tlio Socretary of Stato may by order direct that all or 
any lights, or lights of any class or description, shall hi* 
exlinguishod, or obscured, in such manner and between 
such hours as the Order directs, within any area specific. I 
in the Order and during such ]3eriod as may be so spoci 
tied, and if the person having control of the lighting fail» 
to (Mimply with the Order, the Secretary of State may 
cause the light to ho extinguished or obscured as the cas * 
tnay he, and for that purpose any person authorized by 
the SecTetary of State in that behalf, or any polic* 
constable, may enter the promises in which the light i - 
displayed, and do any other act which may be necessary 
for the purjeoHO. 

In pursuance of this Regulation Mc- 
Kenna, then Home Secretary, issued an Order 
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LONDON'S NATIONAL GUARD. 

Rescue drill at St. Bartholomew's Hospital: Volunteers carrying a “patient” downstairs during 

practice alarm. 





on tho subject which dircctofl that iti all let^ally 
lighted streets and squares and on bridges the 
rows of lights were to be broken up and the 
nnextinguished lights must be shaded ; all 
sky signs and illuminated fascias were to bo 
extinguished, in tall buildings the greater 
part of the windows to be shrouded and the 
lighting of lighted roof areas rcviuced to a 


ininiimun, and the lighling of railway stations, 
sidings and yards reducocl to a minimum con- 
sistent with safety; tho lights of trains and 
omnibuses to bo not more than sufficient to 
eollwt fares and to be wtiolly obscured on 
crossing bridges, while “ the use of powerful 
head-lights on motor cars was totally pro- 
hibited, the use of market flares wtis also for- 
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bidden, while the Admiralty and the police 
wore given power to order further reductions. 
These rules were imposed on London and tlio 
Metropolitan Police District as from Novem* 
ber 1, 1914. In addition to these pncvisiona 
the naval and military authorities throughout 
the coiuitry in a radius from any defended har- 
bour or proclaimed district had the wid(‘st 
powers to control the lights in houses and the 
streets in the whole area. It is probable that 
these military powers were more effectively 
exercised in the earlier daj^ of the war than tlie 
special London powers. On January 20, 1915, 
l^Ir. McKenna, under Kegulation 11 of the 
Dofenc(i of the Realm (Consolidation) Regula- 
tions 1914, forbade in all places where the light- 
ing of the streets had been reduced, whether by 
Order under the Regulation or by a competent 
naval or military authority, the use of powerful 
lights on motor or other vehicles. On 
January 25 the Order was extended to Scotland. 
On December 9, 1914, the Order as to London 
had been renewed, and on March 17, 19L/, this 
Order was varied as to the times when lights 
in shops should be reduced so as to make the 
Order applicable to successive seasons. On 
April 8, 1915, Mr. McKenna Issued special, 
regulations as to lights in the prohibited area 
from Northumberland to Dorset, ordering all 
lights visible from the sea to be extinguished and 
extending the London Order to this vast area. 
An Order of the same date and to the same 
effect dealt with lights in places on the 
coast from Dorset to Cumberland, and a 
third Order of the same date and character 
controlled the lights in places on the coast 
in Scotland. On April 3, 1915, all lighN 
for the assistance of navigation witliin the 
jurisdiction of the Dee Conservancy Boaitl 
were extinguished. 

It is probable that thesj limited Orders were 
not strictly enforced, at any rate in London and 
other inland towns, and certainly half-measures 
were useless if any protection from aircraft was 
to l^e secured by the obscuration and equali/a 
tion of lights. The Zeppelin raids of Iba 
autumn of 1915 on the Kast Coast and the 
I/jndon area — raicls entirely insignificant so far 
as miUtory results wore concerned, but never- 
theless forming a distinct danger to historic 
buildings, and causing, though a very small, yet 
a disturbing loss^ life among civilians — rouse<l 
the authorities to further action. This is net 
the place in which to relate the story of the r< * 
wganization of Britain’s air defences : it ^ ^ 
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sufficient here to refer to the now dovelopmont 
of the obscuration of lights policy. On Sep- 
tember 29, 1915, Sir John Simon, as Home 
Secretary, issued a new Order (revoking an 
interiiA Order of July 31) for the regulation of 
lightinji m the Metropolis. It considerably 
intensified the restrictions of the previous 
autumn and directed all sources of light to be 
screened. It made it, moreover, necessary to 
keep all railway carriage blinds drawn. The 
area affected covered nejxrly 700 square miles 
and contained nearly 7,000,000 inhabitants. 
The Order came into effect from October 1 and 
received the hearty cooperation of most of the 
public, opinion having been hardened by the 
September raids. The first night of the new 
conditions found London for the first time in 
something almost approaching darkness, afid the 
experience of those who had to perambulate the 
streets w’as both unfamiliar and dangerous. 
The streets were very^fiill of people, and the 
good-natured crowd took the new conditions 
as something of almost a humorous nature. Th 
offoct was peculiar. The s >nso of familiarity 
with the town-plan was lost ; it was dinicult to 
find the way ; a mist seemed to have descended 
• on the autumnal thoroughfares, through which 
the darkened and skilfully-driven vehicles 
moved with caution. London had become a 
place of mystery and was probably not unlike 
in many ways the TiOndon of the eighteenth 
century. Crime, despite the darkness, and 
despite many lurid fictions in the German Press, 
was notably absent. But there were at first 
many offenders against the now regulations. 
There were still blazing lights and undraped 
’ windows, and it was felt by the public that there 
were still many aliens about ready to w'oIcoiiib a 
new raid. But the policy was not one of Cim- 
merian darkness, ^'ho authorities wanted a 
weak imiform illumination throughout the 
area, and this was practically seciu’t'd. The 
arc of light that had marked London from 
the hills that surround it had almost di.s- 
apjxjared. The reduction of light led at once 
to earlier shopping and banldng and <‘arlier 
hours, and Londoners quickly relapsed into 
a home-keeping people. Night clubs were 
supprcM^sed by the Order of the Home Secretary 
on November 18. The police issued special 
‘warnings to motorists for reduction of speed 
and greater care under the new conditions of 
the streets. On December 20, 1915, a new 
Order was issued for the greater part of the 
country by which two red lamps were nc 3 ccssary 





THE DAYLIGHT SAVING BILL. 

Readln^t one of the Notices ietued by the 
C^overnment. 


in the rear of every vehicle ; the use of luuvl 
lamps was prohibitod ; whiU*i t he coast Orders <if 
April 8, 1015, were re-enacted in an ameiuled 
form incor])orating the experi(Mieo gained by 
the* authorities. On March 10, 1910, a new 
lighting order for London of a still stricUT 
character catne into force, Light^colourod 
curtains or blinds w^ore no longer permissible 
and no direct light was in any case alkiw'ed to 
shine into the street. 

Under all these circumstances it was not, 
perhaps, a nlattor for surprise that the Daylight 
Saving proposals put forward before the war by 
the late Mr. William Willett should have been 
revived and adopted by the Government — . 
although not until Gennany and several other 
countries had led the way. Those proposals 
ina<le more daylight available for workers and 
that at a time when artificial lighting was 
not only a danger but an expons 3 tliat it was 
desirable to cut down. It promised to reduce 
substantially the national expenditure. The 
Summer Time Act came into operation on 
Sunday, May 21, 191(5. The law provided that 
clocks should be jait forward one hour, from 
2 a.m. on that day. and thit “ summer time 
should remain in forc3 up to and including 
S(5ptcrnbcr 30. 

whole practi(^e of civil control in war- 
time shows, perhaps, as well os any other 
aspect of the Great War the fundamentally 
balanced and quiet attitude of the community 
towards the new conditions No doubt tlio 
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population was (p-r loss coristrainocl in Englanrl 
than in any otiior ^^uropoftn country, but still 
fho actual constraint wtis quite unfamiliar 
to the English ininrl anrl characfer. It was, 
howtwer, received with even more patience 
tlian in the Elizabethan or the Napoleonic 
p(Tiod. The war exploded • many fallacies 
as to the British people, and not the least 
of these was the fallacy, of German origin, 
that the people had become ineflicient. fickle, 
pleasure -loving, and idle. In hud, the cir- 
cumstances of the war diiprovod the alleged 
change of character. It showed a people 


ready to dispense, in the interests of national 
safety, with familiar freedom, and to tolerate 
many things that wore positively shocking 
from the traditional point of view. The 
people not only showed this, but they fftiowed 

h 

also in every class a new restraint ; while 
crime increased in Germany it practically dis- 
appeared in England. The new restraints had 
a good effect on the entire moral of the people 
and gave some promise that the Great War 
would prove the boginning of the future that the 
mystic Blake hatl prophesied for “ England's 
green and pleasant land.*’ 



CHAPTER CXXV 


THE BATTLE OF VERDUN (II.). 


Position at the Knd of February — (Jeneral ('astelnau Arrives at Verdun-— (Jeuman 
Dispositions- Attack on the Forces Salient — The Fioht at Vaux (Jerman Endeavours 

AT MoRT lloMME (_»KRMANS AnNOUNI’E ItS (..'APTURE — EnD OF THE SeI’OND StACJE OF THE HaTTLE 

- (Jerman (Casualties — A Campaign of IVIendacity Effects in France and on Neutral 
Opinion — Resignation of General GALLiliNi — F rench Heroism — 1'hird Stage of the Battle 
— Fresh Attack on Mort Homme Malani’ourt Evacuated — Fighting at Avocourt and 

CuMiERES Fresh Struggle for Douaumont A Lull in the Fighting -Results and Lessons 

OF the First Two Months. • ^ 


I N (Chapter (CXXIII. thpi opening moves 
of tfie P'attle of Verdun were described. 
The attack, which began on February 21, 
against the French .salient from Brabant 
to Onies had resulted in the gradual with- 
drawal of the French from these advanced 
fiositions, from the arc to the chord of tho 
salient. By the morning of February 25, 
when General Castolnau, acting under orders 
from General Joffro, had reached Verdun, 
the French had been forced back to the Pepper 
and Douaumont Ridges. Then followed tho 
furious (Jerman assaults on the fort and village 
of Douaumont. A detiudirnent of the 24(<h 
Brandenbiirgers succeeded on the 25th in 
reaching the fort of Douaumont, but General 
P^l^in’s counter-attack drove tho enemy boc^k 
beyond it, and not till tho 28th did the 
Gormans carry Douaumont village, which, 
however, they were unable to hold. The 
narrative was broken off at the 29th, when, 
after extraordinarily violent fighting, a pause 
ensued which marked tho end of the first 
phase of tho fighting. Fre.sh French troops 
had been hurried up to the scene of tho struggle 
during the last three days, and General P^tain’s 
line was growing stronger. 

• The closing days of February, 1916, were 
among the most fateful of the war. The great 
German battering reun of heavy artillery and 
big columns hod smashed tho first French 
Vol. VIII.— Part 94. 


defences, and, pressing on in spite of tremen- 
dous losses, had reached t he main defences of 
Verdun and of tho Meuse salient. Tho Gor- 
mans were perhaps to bo excused in thinking 
(hat victory was theirs, just as the splendid 
French fanktssin, who had been fighting blindly 
and ferociously for days under the most terrible 
conditions of w^eayior, sufftTing from lack of 
food and from tho shattering effects of sus- 
tained bombardment, might well have thought 
that at last tho great dyke in the West was 
breaking and that again the floods of invasion 
were to roll through France. 

The worst had to be foreseen, or at an^ rate 
provided for. No General starts his opera- 
tions of determined defence with tho order for 
retreat, but nevertlieless no General in the 
conditions of tho fight around tho northern 
front of Verdun could fail to prepare the 
mtwdiinery for that solution. Tliis having 
been done, and the worst having been foreseen, 
the French command turned all its energy and 
decision to the task of proving tho super- 
fluity of such precautions. Tlio withdrawal 
of the French lines in the Wouvre had been 
ordered, and tho movement was to bo effected 
on the night of February 24 25. But eventa 
of the highest importance (o the whole war 
were meanwhile preparing in tho offices of the 
Grand Quarticr-G^ni^ral. On the morning of 
February 23 General Langlo de Cory, who was 
77 
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(JENERAL PETAIN (X) WATCHING THE BATTLE AT MORT HOMME. 


sul)so(iu(‘ntlv .miccooded by General Petain in 
the eoinniand of the Central Group of Annies, 
had informcxl troops on the right bank of 
the river that tlie occupation of ev(‘ry point, 
oven though it liad become an island siu*- 
rouiuh^d by the enemy, must be maintaine‘d 
at all cost, ar\d that there wivs but one order, 
“Hold Out.” On the »*vening of the 24th, 
the moment when the withdrawal from the 
Woevre front was to bo elTeeted, General 
JolTre issued orders to the effect that the 
frotit between the Mouse and tho Woevre 
should bo held by every possible means. The 
same day Gcnerai Castelnau, (^lief of tho 
General Staff, wius despatched by JolTre to the 
scene of the tighting, entrusted with full 
|)Owers to deal with the situation as ho tliought 
best. On his way to the Vordim front he 
stopptxl at the Heodcpiarters of tho Central 
(xioup of Armies, and thence telephoned 
through to General Herr, w)io wivs in tliroet 
command at Verdun, confirming General 
JolTre's instructions that the detence on the 
right banlc of 1 lie Meuse, had to be made good. 
Civstelnau arrived at Vt inn on the morning 
of February 25, and that same evening General 
Pfdam joined him and took over the control 
of the troops on both banks of the river 
Tho order he received on assuming this post 
was: “Yesterday I ordered that tho right 


bank of the Mouse north of Verdun should be 
held. Any commander giving the order of 
retreat will be brought before court martial.” 

On the following day the impetus of the Ger- 
man blow broke itself uj^on the ridge of Douau- 
mont, and tliree days iater General Castelnau 
felt at liberty to return to General Heod- 
fpiarters, satisfied that the situation was for 
tho moment at any rate in hand, and that tho 
best possible dispositions had been taken for 
the defeat of the German attack. In those 
four days tho whole aspect of the battle 
changed. All question of defeat or of retreat 
became impossible. The sityation then was 
that from every side the French were receiving 
fresh troops. The initial questioning as to 
how far tho enemy was letting himself go in 
the Verdun attack, as to whether it was or 
was not a feint, was settled, and adequate steps 
had been taken to ward off the main onslaught. 

The Germans on their side hoii suffered 
lieavily, Tho position of tho enemy during 
the short breathing space which preceded tho 
further battering upon Douaumont and the 
extension of the front to both banks of the 
Meuse was, according to M. Bidou, the French 
military writer, as follows : — 

“ In front of the French loft the attack had 
been led by tho Vllth Reserve Corps. It had 
advanced its two divisions one behind tho 
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other* The 13th Division was ahead and 
aiiffered greatly during the first days of the 
struggle. On February 28 it was relieved by 
the 14th Division, which extended its left as 
far as ^Pepper Ridge. In front of the French 
centre the XVIITth Corps had fought with 
both its divisions in the firing line. The 21st 
Division had marched on the west from tlio 
Bois des Caures towards Ridge 344, w^hile the 
division on the left, the 25th Division, had led 
in the attack on Beaumont and on tlie Bois 
des Fosses on February 24, and on the following 
day at Loiivemont. It lost heavily in the 
desperate fighting. On the 27th it went back 
into support, its place being taken by the 21st 
Division, which had not been so badly tried. 
On the French right it was the ITTrd Corps 
which led the attack. Its two divisions w^ere 
in line, the fifth on the west, and the sixth to 
the east, but e*K*h division was in column, so 
that a regimi .it in the second line could relieve 
a tired regiment from the first line. Thus, on 
the evening of February 24, as the army 
corps reached the southern edge of the Vauche 
Wood, tlie i^ace of the 12th Regiment had 
been taken by t he 52nd. It was elements of 
the 6th Division (24th and 64th Ri'giments 
and 3rd .lager Battalion) which, on the 


evAiing of the 25th, got infto Douaurnont Fort. 
During this time the 6th Division was a little 
to the west, in front of Dltniaurnont village. 
Finally, in yrder to link up the Illrd and 
XVlIIth Corps, the Cerman command de- 
tached a suj){)orting regiment, from the XVth 
Corps, which liad not taken part in the attack, 
and which w'hs in the Woevre. This regiment, 
the l()5th, passed through Ornes, behind tho 
front of the Illrd Corps, and took up a position 
in the Bois des Caiu’ieres ; and on the morning 
of February 26 attacked ChaufTour Wood, 
while tho right of the Illrd Corps (52nd 
Regiment. 5th Division) attacked Douau- 
inont village. This attack failcul, and the 
10.5th, in advancing on Chauffour Wood, was 
completely shattered by ina<‘hine-gun fire. It 
w'ns the Illrd Corps which again attacked on 
February 28. ... On th<^ 2«th the exhausted 
troops were s(“nl. back to the rc'ar. In order 
to take their place thi^ XVlIIth Corps (21st 
Division) moved up on the* left, while part of 
UiC gap w’fis filled up by a new division, the 
113th, belonging to tho army detachment 
operating between tho Meuse and Moselle 
under tho orders of (JeiH'ral von Strantz.” 

These w'(to the first fresh troo[)8 to make 
their a})pearanee on the (‘iiemy’s side. The 
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Ccrimui |)<isiti(iii,nt thu boKiniiing of tho socoAd 
|ibaso of th(( fifA'finK* "'“g ro"Kl»ly that the 
first shock army for the purpoBG of 

thi> otfrnsive. and specially traint'tland rested, 
had bci’ii very badly tiandled. Oi the Vllth 
Army ('or|)H one <Jivision luid been sent back 
to recuperate, while tin' other liad come 
througti with losses which probably did not 
«‘xceed 10 per cent. The JTIrd Corps was 
completely broken by its constant fighting and 
heavy losses, and had been withdrawn. This 
also was the condition of the XVMTTth Corps. 
Thus of the thn*e corps which wiM’e formed for 
the effort of taking V^»rdun only one remained 
in conditifin to hold tl^i field, and all that hail 
been aiicomplislied was the capture of the tw'o 
first lines of the French defence. The attack 
upon the centre at Douanmont had been held 
by the French at the last moment, and the 
further devel(t|)meiit of the battle was jeopar- 
dised by that failure. Tlu^ enemy had to 
attack upon the wings without having been 
able to achiin'e success on the centre. The 
special Cerman sh(K'k army having w'orn itself 
out in the first onslaughts, the ordinary 
troops of the Crown Prince's command were 
called u[)on. 'Fhc* front they had to attack 
stri^tchod from Malancourt, on th<^ west 
bank of the Meuse, to the eastern cliffs of 


the Mouse heights, on the right bank of the 
river. 

The front, therefore, at the beginning of this 
extended effort of the enemy was marked on 
the left bank of the river by the villages. along 
the stream of Forges, Malancourt, Bethincour#, 
and Forges village. East of Forges the front 
dropped dow n to the Meuse, and west of Malan- 
court it cut through the Avocourt Wood. 
These localities marked out the first line of the 
French defence. It w'as not a very efficient 
line, nor one capalile of long defence, but 
was intended rather to serve as a series of 
advanced posts to the bigger and more 
formidable lines of defence which nature had 
provided farther to the south, on the heights 
of the Mort Homme, Ridge .'104, and the Cote 
de roie. Still farther south the strength of the 
French position grew^ more and more formidable 
on the hills of Montzeville, Bourrus Wood, and 
the Marre Fort. 

The Germans on the east bank of the riv^er 
having swept through the French first and 
second lines, the French artillery on the w^est 
bank, from the excellent artilltTy* positions of 
the Mort Homme, the (^6te de TOie, and the 
Cumieres Wood, w’tus enabled to sw’eep tht> fiank 
of any German attaetks upon Douaumont on 
the (»ast bank of the Meuse. It became, there- 


ON THK VERDUN FRONT. 
Entrance to a French coinmunioaiton«trench. 
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POSTS IN THE FRENCH LINES. 

An officer leaving the gallery of a oounter-mme 
from which the mining operations of the enemy 
are checked. 

Circle picture : Masked troops on the look-out. 

fore, vital that before anything further \va^ 
attempted on tlie centre, the attack upon the 
wings should be developed, and the French 
artillery on tho left bank forced out of its 
positions. The extent to which che artillery 
fire from these positions had been disquieting 
to thoi opening stages of tho German offensive 
on the other side of the river, was shown by 
the violent bombardment whicli they had 
undergone. Tho preliminary bombardment 
which prepared the way to the first infantry 
assaults along the northern Verdun front was 
also directed upon the whole of tho Meuse 
section of the front, both oast ivnd west of tho 
river, and extended, indeed, far into the 
Argonne. While the infantry were unloosed 
on th^^pprthern front, the artillery maintained 
its lipml^rdmont along the rest of the front. 
On'' March 2 there was a noticeable increiise 
in the strength of the bombardment of the 
Mort Homme, of Cuinieres VV’^oods, and the 
C6te de TOie.S' This increased fire was main- 
tained until noon on March 6, when infantry 



for the first time in tho V^erdun battle cntcrcil 
into action upon the western hank of the Meuse. 
Tho attack was begun with two divisions of the 
reserve, the 22iid and the 12th, one belonging 
to the Vlth Reserve* Corps, and the other to 
the Xth, w/iieh formed part of the General 
Reserve of the German Army, whi(^h made 
its first appearances in the fighting at this 
moment . 

Tho first assault was launched on the |•ight of 
the left bank positions, and aimed at reducing 
of the salient around Forges. This war, 
done without very much ditliculty, the 
natiue of the ])osition favouring the enemy in 
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many ways. Forges and R^gneville having 
been carried, the Germans then turned to the 
west and sought to come to grips with the main 
French point of defence*, the Mort Homme. 
J3ut the advance already made on the left 
bank of the river was deemed sufTieiontly im- 
porttmt by the German General Staff to enabh* 
the main frontal attac^k fo be resumed. 

While the attack upon the outworks of the 
Mort Homme position was pushed with the 
utmost vigour, the wliolo northern line of 
Verdun burst into the flame of fighting, siich 
as had not been witnessed up till then, and 
right along the front, practically from Malan- 
court to Vaux, the battle raged for three days 
from IVIarch 8 to March 10. The front on the 
right bank of the river consisted of four distinct 
regions of activity. 

(1) Pepper Ridge district, which stretched 
from the north of Vacherauville to the Ravdne 
of Haudroinont Farm. 

(2) District south-west of H aiidroniont Farm. 

(II) From Doiiaurnont Village to the Hardau* 

inont redoubt. 

(4) Vaifx village and Vaux fort. 

On this battle front the rcconstif uted corps 
M'hich had taken part in the first days of the 
offtmsive from February 21 to February 24, 
were once again brought into action. They 
had been very considerably overhauled behind 
the linos. The IlJrd Army Corps had been 
addressed by the Crown Prince himself while at 
rest, and fired to a final effort to cafTturc 
Verdun, “ the heart of France.” Since March 2 
the losses in officers had be('n made* good — at 
least two-thirds of them being new. In 
the ranks the gaps w^ere tremendous. They had 
been filled up with na'ii of tlie 191(1 class of 
conscripts, who were good fighters, but a trifh' 
exuberant and somewhat nervous. To the 
lllrd Corps was added the 113th Infantry 
Division, which had also been sent back to 
rest after March 2, and had also received drafts 
to make good its losses which in some regi- 
ments amounted to about two-fifths of their 
strength. Two regiments of the XVth Corps 
completed the forces lavmched on the first 
day of the fighting upon the third section of 
the front from the village of Douaiunont and 
the Hardaumont Redoubt. 

The tactics employed were familiar, and led 
to familiar results. Latmching large masses 
of men to the attack, the enemy sought to break 
through^ by sheer w»eight of numbers, llie 
great concentration of artillery and shells 



A (JRRMAN HAND- GRENADE. 
Showin|( the ta(( of tape at end of handlei. A 
hook is attacked to the grenade, by which it in, 
carried on the soldier’s belt. Five and a-half 
seconds elapse between piillinii the tag and the 
explosion of the grenade. 

elTectod by tli(5 French sinct*. the critical 
moments on this front at the end of Februarj^ 
showed that they luwl turned the breathing 
space accorded to them t.o good ^account, 
’rime alter tune the German masses werQ» 
caught by the French artillery before they were ^ 
able to get under weigh from Douaumont, the « 
outlets to which w’ore kept under a contiruious 
rain of shell by i he Fremeh artillerymen. Time 
after time the Germans succeeded in piercing 
the curtain of fire w4iich enshrouded their 
positions and dashed on to the French line only 
to be mot by deadly mac^hine-giin and rifle fire. 
That day’s effort brought them as gain a few 
houses in the village of Douaumont and a 
redoubt of small importance at Hardaumont. 
’Die next day the force in this neighbourhood 
was too w^eakened to be able to attack with 
anything like its first vigour, and it mofle no 
further headway. 

In its first actions at the beginning of the 
Verdun battle the Illrd Army Corps had lost 
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uhouf ix third of its ^ft('(!tivcs. In this, its 
sr(r)n(l vrntuns aftVr refitting, its losses were 
iihoiit the sniiie. It /lad to be removed aiiain 
from t he first line*, having lost 22,000 ,jiien since 
tin* he^innin^' of the l>affle. 

Ititfht and left of tl^<[' Illrdf ’orps, on March 9, 
the battle spreml alonn; the whole line. The 
fi^htin>; on March 9 formed, a-s it were, the 
seventh wave of fury hurled upon the Verdun 
d(>fenci*s. Kiist and west of the river storm after 
storm of infanlry sought in vain to pierce the 
Kreneh lira's. 

in the ]*e|)per Ridge district of the front on 
th(’ eastern bank of the river a violent attack 
was made by the 14th and loth RestTve 
Divisions. 1 1 faih'd to make any headway what- 
eviT up th(^ bare slopi^s of the position. The 
enemy h(*re lost vctv heavily indeed, being caught 
tiuK' after time in splendidly timed curtain lire. 

Simultaneously, in tiie region soutli-west of 
Haudromont Farm, the 21st Division, which 
had bei'ii takcni out of the first lino tor repairs 
on March 2, moved out through the ravines to 
attack tile (rrests to the west of Douaumont 
along t he road leading from Rras to Douaumont. 
'Phe losses Iuto also were extraordinarily iieavy. 
Time after time the assaulting columns were 
seal tens! b.y the Fri'iich guns before they got 


to grips with the French infantry and, even 
before the attack started, the casualty list was 
alremly high. The French artillery got very 
correct observation rc'ports of what was going 
on in the valleys, and plied the ranks of the 
assailants with shell as they were gathering • 
for their forward movement. Indeed, at one 
spot where six companies of infantry had 
gathered the guns got on to them as they were 
.standing in their ranks and swept almost the 
whole lot out of existence. 

By far t he most determined and most costly 
ellorts of the eniuny on those fateful days of 
Afarch were directed against the position of 
V'aiix. The village lay at the foot of the Mouse? 
heights, at the entrance of a ravine into the 
Woevre Plain. '^Phis ravine, winding gently up 
the heights, reached the crest just in the rear 
of the centre of the French position at Doiiau- 
mont. Frontal attack upon that position having 
failed t ime after I ime the Germans endeavoured 
to force their way through Vaux to tlie rear of 
the defence. "Pliere wen? many obstaeles to 
their progress. The ravine of Vaux was shut in 
by two plateaux, upon the southern omvhich was 
the Fort of Vaux, while to the north the table- 
land bore the well .organized positions of 
Hardaumont and the Caillette Wood 
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THE FORT OF VAUX. 

Showing the effect of the German Artillery, 


Jn tho attack upon tlieso ponitions the 
Oermans used tlieir Vth Reserve Coips. On 
tJie first day of tlie fighting the iieighbouritig 
troops had got a footing on the Hiirdauruont 
jiosition, liaving, as shown above, captured a 
small rfslouht . 

On tho 9th, the Vth Corps moved out to the 
attack of the village of Vaux, at the foot of the 
ravine, and of the Fort of Vaux, on the southern 
wall of that ravine. 'Fhe first assaults were led 
by the 9th Reserve Division, which debouched 
from the neighbourhood of Maucourt-Ornes 
early in tho morning and marched on Vaux 
village. The operation Inwl, of course, betai 
Ijrocedod by tremendous bombardment, in tho 
course of which the village liatl crumbled away. 
Eitlit^r confident that all defence had boon 
smothered by high explosives, or else misled 
by some erroneous report into the belief that 
the village had been evacuated by the French, 
the first troops of the attack (the 1st Rattalioa 
19th Reserve) advanced upon the villagi^ in 
column of fours without even troubling about 
patrols or advanced guard. The determined 
French, however, still lurked in the cellars and 
ruins of the village, and waited with beating 
hearts for the enemy. One French ofiicer, on 
seeing the enemy matching tranquilly forward 
four abreast, as though out on manmuvres, 
after the “ Cease fire,** declared that they only 
needed their band to complete the picture of 


comi)lete ignorance. When they got to the 
village they were met with a murd(Tous fire 
from Iho machine guns. As they reeknl, the 
waiting Frenchmen sprang from their shelters 
and their para|>ets and finished their rout with 
tho bayonet. iTho battalion fled in disorder. , 
There was a wild rush for f*over, and those who 
found it in the cellars of the houses on tho 
fringe of the village did not succ(*ed in holding 
out. They were finished off in a series of 
grenade engaginnents. The second and third* 
battalion.s nieanwhili^ passc^d to the oast of the 
village, and advanced towards the freneln*.s 
occupied by the French on the north of tlie ^ 
slopi^s dominated by the fort of Vaux. At a 
little distancH' from these trenches the assailants 
wtTc mown down by the fire of the French, and 
retired in disordi*r. 

During the night of March 9-10 the 3rd 
Battalion of the ()4th Regiment (fith Infantry 
Division of the Illrd (kirps) took po.st to thi^ 
north of Vaux in order to relieve tlio 19th 
Regiment, which wa.s destroyed, and to attempt 
again the ciapture of the village. This under- 
taking was rendered impossible by the Frenidi 
artillery fire. During the day infantry attack 
upon the ruined village followed one after 
the other with scarcely a pause. The enemy 
managed to gain possession of a few houses on 
the eastern outskirts of the place ; but from 
the Fort he was repulsed with heavy loss, 
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l»‘ivving wire entanglements of the slopes 
loading to tlie Fort burdened with his dead. 
11 is only other gain was the Hardauinont Spur, 
the enpture of which by no means opened the 
road to Douaurnont or Vaux, since there still 
rcniauu'd the strong position of the Caillette 
IN oi)d. Another attack on tiie 16th and on the 
IStli ended in failure, and also marked the 
close of the great battle for the wings, at any 
rate ori the c'astem wing. 

I he ft gilt for Vaux on the eastern wing and 


FILTERED WATER FOR THE FRENCH 
TROOPS. 

Sterilitinii with chrmicaU before belnf{ stored. 
Centre picture : French soldier drawing his supply. 
Bottom picture : Barrels containing the water 
near the trenches. 

on the right bank of tho river accom- 

panied by fighting of e(|ual fury on the western 
wdng around the key position of the Mort 
Homme. In this sector •of tlie battlefield 
the first steji — namely, the forcing of the 
Forges -Kegnevi lie salient — had been accom- 
plished by March 8. This w^as considered 
sufficiently important as to allow the fighting 
on the right bank to proceed while the Germans in 
tho w cstom field of battle were to follow up their 
succes.s by the capture of the Mort Homme, w’^hich 
would greatly improve the chances of a success- 
ful action against the centre at Douaurnont. 

In this action on the loft bank of tho river, 
which went on at tho same time as the frenzied 
but unsuccessful assaults upon Vaux on the 
right bank, but little more gain was made. 
Despite reckless sacrifice and valour tho 
Germans were unable to bite upon the Mort 
Homme. For the position leading to it they 
had to fight to the last. The Crows Wood, 
tlirough which they hoped to advance in 
triumph on the Mort Homme, was captured by 
them, but their possession W’as not long undis- 
puted. Twelve hours after the French had 
been driven from the ivood the French went 
out to the counter-attack with such vigour 
that by the end of the day they had succeeded 
after fighting w’hich time after time came to 
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the bayonet, in driving the Germans out of 
all but a smaJl portion of the eastern fringe 
of the wood. 

On the 10th, after uninterrupted bombard- 
ment throughout the day, the Gormans made a 
rodlly great effort to make good their loss at 
this point. They accimiulated heavy artil- 
lery and men and dispatched wave after 
wave of men to meet the deluge of the French 
fire. The German losses might well have 
made them pause, but throughout the whole 
history of Verdun it was noticeable that at no 
moment did loss of men appear to matter to 
the General Staff. No price was apparently 
too liigh to pay for success even of a minor 
nature. At the end of the day they dashed a 
whole division on to the Crows AV’ood and got 
througli, driving the French from the portion 
of the wood which the Germans had lost in 
the counter-attack of March 8. Then fol- 
lowed a period of suspense, throughout whhdi 
on both banks of the river the guns alone 
were lieard. 

This pause was so general that for a day or 
so it looked ilb though the offensive in that 
region Jiad come to an end. An artillery duel, 
.without any infantry action, marked the 11th 
on both sides of the Mouse, and the French 
heavy artillery inflicted great loss on enemy 
troops gathering in a ravine north of Peppier 


Ridge. On the 12th the* German infantry 
again took no part in^tho battle, but the artil- 
lery ceaselessly bombarded B^thincourt, 
i)ouaumont and Moulainville, a fort and 
village almost duo east of Verdun and south 
of Vaux. Tlie French reply particularly 
spirited in this region. 

During the lull in infantry fighting it was 
possible to take account of various significant 
facts. It became obvious that the German 
lo.sses in the later attacks on Vaux hod been so 
heavy that the gaps lyid had to filled by yoimg 
recruits of the 191(1 class, in some companies 
to th<* extent of one-third of their strength. 
They had l)een at- the frant since December, 
ttlt(‘r only three or four months’ training, 
and were not used before V^erdun till the first 
week of fighting liad naidered their pn^senoo 
absolutely necessary. 

On the 12th the bombardment in t he Wa’dun 
region became more violent t^n the west bank, 
the French positions in tiie first and second 
lines at Mort Homme and Bourrus Wood were 
heavily shelled. The Frcaich observers had 
seen suflicii'iit mov^cment of troops behind the 
German lines to understand the reason for 
this, and tlie violent attack launched against 
the.so positions in tlie afternoon of the 13th 
was expected, and although the assault was 
made with extreme energy, it was repulsed 
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along tin! whole line, the enemy only gaining 
a footing? in two points ofctho tronchos, betwoon 
iU't ilinoourt and the Mort troirnne. 

March I t saw tlie loiiK-expt'fU^cl attack in 
force upon the Mort Homme. The battle for 
till* Mort Honmie was as important and as 
costly as the struggle for Douaumont. The 
nature' of the^ country calls fe)r description not 
on that account alone, but also on account 
of the claims made by the German General 
Staff during the progress of the lighting. 

After the (iermans Juyl carried the French 
advanced line formed by the villages of Forges 
and of IkHhineourt, they found themselves at the 
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foot of ii series of hills running almost per- 
pendicularly to their posit ions between H^thin- 
court and Forges. I'he first of these hills was 
double crowned. The hill nearest to them ro.se 
to the height of 265 metres, and imnu'diately 
b<*yoiKi. and i\ little to the south •ea.st, was the 
higher point (295 metres), known locally as 
the Mort Honuno, the exact meaning of which 
no one has been abh^ to decide with certainty. 
The attack of this position was facilitated by 
the ravines leading up to it, in one of which, 
the Grows \\b)od, plenty of cover was available, 
as well as protection from bombardment from 
Wie southern battery positions of the French. 
Having captured this position in the earlier 
lighting, the Germans were at once able to use 


it as the starting-point for a direct assault 
upon the main bastion of the French line. 
The front attacked by the enemy measured 
only about three miles. Upon it great masses 
of men were concentrated, which were moved 
out from the Forges -B<5thincourt Road, Worn 
the Crows Wood, and from R6gneville. There 
was very heavy fighting, at the end of which 
the French had been forced to withdraw from 
their positions to a new line, which ran through 
BtHhincourt, the height of the Mort Homme, 
the southern edge of Cumiores Wood and 
Cumieres Village. The Germans had carried 
Hill 265, but the French still remained in 
possession of the 295 Height known as the 
Mort Homme, which constituted the objective 
of the German attack. 

On the strength of this very partial and most 
costly success, the Germans announced the 
taking of the position. 

On the 16th they attempted to achieve the 
success they had announced. At three o’clock 
in the afternoon, after the usual bombardment, 
a division moved forward from the Bois des 
Corbeaux, straight towards the ftirmidablo cliff. 
The French curtain fire fell between them and 
the French trenches, but they were not. 
daunted until five successive waves of men, 
separated by two or three hundred yards, had 
failed to pa.ss the screen of death between them 
and their objective. Their artillery gave them 
less support than they had expected in this 
open ground, for the French observers had 
discovered its position, and it had to reply to 
tlie French bombardment that ceaselessly fell 
upon it. At the end of the afternoon the 
Germans wore back in the Bois des Corbeaux, 
having abandoned even the small advantages 
they had jireviously gained. 

The Germans wore to find to their cost that 
the Mort Homme ww a position easier to 
capture by rommuniqtie than by fighting. 
The formidable nature of their reception on its 
slopes forced them to abandon their plan of 
turning the French position from the right and 
of capturing the Mort Homme. Their next 
endeavour in this long drawn out and bloody 
battle of the wings was to seek to tiu*n the 
French lines on the left bank of the Meuse* 
from the extreme left. 

The Mort Homme was on the right of the 
French left ; Hill 304 was at its extreme left. 
The south-east horn of Hill 304 is the village 
of Avocourt, lying snugly among rolling down- 
lands, and sheltered by its wood, through 




SCENES IN AND NEAR THE VILLAGE OF VAUX AFTER THE GERMAN ATTACKS. 

On March 16, 1916, five successive attacks were hurled forward bv the enemy in thw^ region. Two 
were directed against the village, two against the slopes of the ridge crowned by the fort, and finally 
an attempt was made on the south-east of the village. All attacks were shattered by the curtain 

fire and machine guns of the French. 
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FRENCH SOLDIER RESTING IN A 
RUINED HOUSE AT VERDUN. 

which the only easy ascent of Hill 304 could be 
in.iJe. On tho 20th the Crown I Vince threw 
a fresh division, the 1 1th Bavarian, against 
this position. This division was one of the 
prides of the CJermany army. It had been 


through the Galician and Polish campaigns 
under Mackenson. These crack troops were 
thrown upon Avocourt Wood, and, attacking 
with flame throwers, managed* to make slight 
progress in the eastern part of the Bois do 
Malancourt, and, capturing the Avocourt Wood, 
managed to reiudi tho lower slopes of tho little 
mound known as the Mamelon d’Haucourt. 
When the Germans endeavoured, however, to 
debouch towards Hill 304, they had to cross 
open country, and suffered so terribly imdor 
the concentrated fire of the French gUns that 
the attempt was abandoned, the three regi- 
ments of this division having lost in two days 
between 50 and 00 per cent, of their strength. 
The battle for tho wings was at an end, and on 
both sides of tho Meuse silence reigned for a while. 

The Crown Prince, after tho gigantic effort 
of his armies, was confronted with problems 
more vast, with a resistance more confident 
and more efficient, than tho-o which he had had 
to face in tho opening days of tlie Verdun 
offensive. In throe days the French had been 
driven off their first positions along a large 
portion of the Verdun front ; #avor a month 
later they were still defending with increasing 
vigour their second line. Behind that line lay 
yet another, and tho prospect of the fall of 
Verdim Mas but faint upon the German 
horizon. Tho French could already count upon 
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Engine drawing a trainload' ol ammunition behind the battle area. 
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FRENCH MACHINE-GUN SECTION IN 
ACTION. 

Smaller picture : A gun in a trench hidden from 

* observation. 

victory, the price of Verdun having already 
boon exacted m the enemy s blood, without the 
position having been captured. That price, it 
was said, had been fixed by the Imperial 
^General Staff at 200,000 casualties. The exact 
loss sustained on either side will probably never 
be known ; but certain indications will bo 
Hufficient to show that the German 1 oases up 
to the close of the battle of the wings w'ere 
extraordinarily heavy. Throughout this period 
of the fighting the enemy was still advancing 
in masses, and relied to a foolhardy extent 
upon the devastating effect of artillery. Time 
after time large bodies of troops, gathering 
in the valleys and ravines behind the German 
front, were located and pounded by the French 
guns. The Germans, instead of adopting the 
system of relieving their worn-out divisions 
with new divisions, brought back the used-up 
troops, and, after filling up their gaps with 
material from the depdts, sent the divisions 
back to the firing line after three or four 
days* rest. The lllrd and XVIIIth Army 
Corps were thus removed from the front, 
after having, as shown above, left about a 
third of their men on the field diu’ing the 
attacks upon the first line. They reappeared 
during the period under review, and again lost 
about the same number, before again being 
drawn out. The XVIIIth Corps had a total 


I 



casualty list 17,000 men, while for the iJIrd 
Corps the liguro was 22.000. 

'I* *he details arc more precise as regards tlie 
losses of the 121st Division of Infantry, which 
moved on to the front to the north of Vaux 
about March 12. More than half the 7th Reserve* 
Regiment was mown down by the machine guns 
during the fruitless attacks on the slopes of the 
fort ; the same fate overtook the 00th Regiment, * 
and the 19t h Regiment, in attacking the village ‘ 
of Vttux. on March 9, lost about 00 per cent, of 
its men. Its 13th company was surf)ristd and 
destroyed completely in the houses of t he village. 

The three infantry regiments of the 1 1th 
Bavarian Division, which arrived fresh from 
the t^ast to take [)art in the fighting on the left 
bank of the Meuse betwx^en March 20 and 22, 
suffered terribly. The losses of those regiments 
varied between 50 and 00 per cent. The four 
regiments of the 2nd Landwehr Division, which 
were engaged in the same conditions as the 
11th, had to pay similar toll. These indication!) 
deal only with troops actually engaged in 
active operations, and they do not take into 
accoimt the tremendous daily w'astage that 
went on in a battle of this sort wdien the whole 
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countryside was plastered with shrapnel and 
liigh explosive shells. As an instance of the 
extent of this sort of loss, the fate of the 
37th infantry regiment , which was surprised by 
artillery when relieving another regiment and 
^ost 50b men, may be cited. 

The great shock army which was formed to 
give the Oown Prince his fame as the Captor 
of Verdun, was maimed and bleeding. Only 
one-third of its effectives were in a position 
to take t ht' field. The army of the Crown Prince 
liimsc'lf had been fighting for many weary days, 
beating its head without avail igion the French 
second line positions, and, in some eases even, 
still upon jiositions of the first line. A tre- 
mendous amount had been done, and yet but 
little had been accomplished. Verdun was 
strong(T than ev^er, and blood had flowed very 
inucli more freely on the (Jerrnan than on the 
French side. So much for the military effect of 
this first month of battle. 

What effect the Gormans had expected from a 
fnoral jioiiit of view, both upon their allies and 
upon neutral countries, was set out in the 
following owler of the day issued by General 
Joffre to the Army defending V’^erduri : 

Soldiers of the Army of Verdun ! For throe 
weeks you have been exposed to the most 
formida.ble assaults yet attempted against us 
by the enemy, tiermany counted upon the 
suee('ss of tliis effort, which she believed to be 
irresistible, and to \vhich she has devoted her 
best troojis and her most pow'orful artillery. 
Slie hoped tliat the capture of Verdun would 
revive the courage of her allies and would 
<M)nvince neutral countries of German 
superiority. She had reckoned without you. 
Night and day, despite a bombardment without 
proeedc'iit, you have resistinl all attacks and 
maintained our positions. The struggle is not 
yet at an end, for the Germans require a 
victory. You will succeed in wresting it from 
tJieni. We have munitions and re.scrves in 
abuncUvnee ; but, above all, you have indomit- 
able (courage and faith in the destinies of the 
Republic. The eyes of the country are upon 
you. You will be among those of whom it will 
be said : they barred the road to Verdun to the 
Germans.” 

Allusion has been already made in the 
previous chapter dealing with the battle of 
V'^ordim, to the means by which the Germans 
sought to reap in neutral countries the advan- 
tages of the victories they failed to achieve. 
Thus, in the period under review, the Gormans 


liiore than once claimed* successes which wore 
nev(T tlieirs. On^March 9 a Gemian oflici.i! 
telegram asserted that a brilliant attack 
made in tli*> course of the previous ni^^lit the 
J*osen reserve regiments Nos. 6 and It), 
under the direction of G(>M 4 Tal von Guretzky- 
Cornitz, had carried by assault (lie fort of 
Vaux, as w'ell as a number of adjoining 
tortifleal ions. The French, w’ho had learned fiy 
exjiericnce the nature of Germany’s “ wireless 
offensive,” immediat(»ly took stejis to publish a 
convincing denial of this false assertion. At 
the very hour vvdicn the (h*rinan wireless was 
sent — namely, at two o’(*loek in Mu' afternoon — 
a French staff officer entered the fort of Vaux 
and found that it had not been attacked. It 
wivs being hoiubardotl, like the rest of the zone 
of battle, and the troops occaipying it w«to 
perfectly calm, most of them, iiuleed, being 
engagetl in the game of inanille. 'Phe same 
wireless report further asserted (1) tliat (Jerrnan 
troops were occupi ul in clearing Oows Wood 
of parties of French wlio w^cre still there ; (2) 
that the (humans had taken by assault the 
village of V’aux. At that time the greater part 
of CTow’s Wood was held by the Fr(?iich, the 
(Jermans only occupying the eastern fringes. 
The village of V^iux had betm attac^ked and 
vigorously defended. It remained in Fr<>neli 
hands, an<l the German troops w'hicli had 
suecei>dod in gt^ling into tin* village had been 
driven out at the point of tlie bayonet. The 
effect upon neutrals, upon Germany, and upon 
the Entente Allies was completely contrary to 
that which Germany desired to create. For a 
time the German people, misled by inspired 
press comment and offieial falseliood, savr in (he 
Verdun battle a success which w'ould sliorten 
the war. As, day after day, the casualties 
grew and the front remained the same, that 
feeling of elation changed to one of apprehen- 
sion. Among the Entente Allies ofTicial expres- 
sion was given to tlie admiration of the people in 
exchanges of telegrams. Sir Douglas Haig, 
telegraphing to General Joffre on March 10, 
said : ” While deploring the loss of gallant 

Frenchmen in the great battle still raging, the 
British Army desires me to assure you of its 
admiration for the heroic performances of the 
French army round Verdun, where Germany 
has chosen to break her strength in vain against 
the unconquerable soldiers of France.” General 
Alexoieff, in the name of the Czar, conveyed to 
General Balfourier and the XXth Army Corps, 
which had taken part in the counter-attacks 
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of Douanniont, t he Knf^3eror h waniiOftt admira- 
tion of its brilliant conduct. Jhe telegram said : 
“ilis Majesty is firftil.V convinced that under 
the command of its gallant leaders ^he French 
Anny, faithful to its glorious traditions, will 
not fail to bring its ^wage enemy to his knees.” 
(jcneral Alexeieff added : ” The whole Russian 
Army follows with sustained attention the 
great deeds of the French Army. It expresse.s 
to its lirothers in arms its best wisties for 
complete victory, and is merely awaiting orders, 
to engage the common enemy. 

These were certainly not the sentiments which 
the (lermans desired to call forth in the allied 
countries. Upon French civilian and political 
moral the effects were equally disconcerting 
to the (jcrmans, w'ho, at the close of the battle 
of the w'ings, found all their efforts, in what- 
ever direction they tended, battled and held in 
ciheck. In Paris the temper of the public 
became day by day^more confident. For the 
first time perhaps a consciousness of equipoise 
in the opposing forces, rather than an intense 
fuhniration for a gallant fight against odd.s, 
occupied tiie public mind. After the first 
days of darkness and disaster along the Belgian 
frontier the French had realised, faintly per- 


hap.s, the tremendous strength of the German 
fighting machine. The resistance on the Aisno, 
the unyielding wall of Gorman trench, showed 
them still more clearly how great w^ould have 
to be the successful preparation of victory. 
At the outbreak of war the French had been 
caught in the middle of a period of restoration, 
during which some of the defects and remedies 
of an extreme anti-political regime were being 
slowly repaired. Their supply of heavy artillery, 
of machine guns, and of shells was completely 
inadequate to the demands of modern war. 

The Marne had prevented the creation of 
any legend of German invincibility. 'I'he 
fight for the road to Calais had shown that in 
sticking power the Allies need fear no com- 
parison with their enemies. In the Champagne 
were seen for the first time the fruits of the w^or 
industries which hati covered France with 
factories since the battle of the Marne. After 
the first few days of anxious tension during tho 
battle of Verdun, French public opinion began 
to perceive that here at lost the Gorman arfillery 
and German “ tackle ** had found their equal, 
if not their master, in the products«of France. 

In political circles, which in Paris were 
always peculiarly sensitive, there were moments 



BARBBD-WIRB ENTANGLEMENTS AT CROWS WOOD. 
The Mcne of the German attack on March 10, 1916. 
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FRENCH REINFORCEMENTS. 

Troops on fool and by motor lorries on the way 
to the fi^htiniS line. 

when nimoiir disturbed the balance of judg- 
ment ; but it sufficed for the Prime Minister 
to speak a few reassuring words as he passed 
through the iobbies to restore calm and con- 
fidence. 

^ The cpiietness with which the politicians of 
France watched the progress of the struggle, 
and the lack of internal effect it had, were bc 5 st 
shown by the fact tliat in the middle of the 
action, on March 16, Oeneral Oalli^ni, Minister 
of War, w^as able to resign without in any way 
disturbing the public mind. The main cause 
of his resignation was ill-health, but there were 
contributing reasons of a more political nature, 
which, had the CJerman offensive had the 
morally disturbing [lowers the enemy imagined, 
would have caused considerable commotion. 

General Galli^ni became Minister of War 
when the French Cabinet was reconstituted 
under M. Briand’s presidency at the end of 
October, 1915. Ho succeeded M. Millerand, 
whose administration had boon widely con- 
demned both in the Chamber of Deputies and in 
the Senate, on ac(*ount of its routine character 
and resistance to the largo and imaginative 
cdianges rendered necessary by the gigantic 
scale of modern war, and the necessity for 
mobilising every latent force of efficiency 
and goodwill throughout the country. Th(» 
appointment of a soldier was in keeping with 
the principle which guided M. Briand in the 
selection of all his colleagues. He chose 
Admiral Lacaze as successor to the Radical 
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politician, M. Augagneur, at the Ministry of 
Marine, and, while himself taking the portfolio 
of Foreign Affairs, the principle was main- 
tained by the appointment of M. J ules Cambon, 
one of the foremost diplomats of France, to ihe 
post of Secretary .Qene|:al of the Foreign Oft ice. 

General Gallif^ni, before his appointment as 
Minister of War, had held a post which in 
happier circumstances would have remained 
with any direct responsibility in the actual 
operations of war — that of Military Governor 
of Paris. This post, in ordinary times, w'tis or e 
of honour and of distinction, rather than of 
action and responsibility. Tlie great drive of 
the Germans at the beginning of the war gave 
to General Gallieni’s functions an extra- 
ordinary importance. The arrival of the 
enemy almost at the gates of Paris, the con- 
sequent departure of the (Government for 
Bordeaux, gave to him a rdle full reference to 
which has already been made in a previous 
chajiter. The energy he displayed as Military 
Governor of Paris during the critical moment 
of the Battle of the Marne he brought with 
him to the pWforrnance of his duties as Minister 
of War. Ho left this oftice for a nursing homo 
in ord:T to undergo an operation, and was 
succeeded by another of those generals who 
had earned their reputation on the field of 
battle, and not in the I Parliamentary lobby or 
in the anti-chambers of ministers. ITiat such 
A change was effected without causing any 
apprehension on the part of the public, to 
whom Galli^ni was an idol, was the best proof 
of French confidence in the ability of the 
Verdun defenders. Broadly viewed, there was 
indeed ample justification for the assurance of 
the French. They saw Germany embarked 
upon an enterprise wdiich the German General 
-Staff had considered to be so desperate at the 
outbreak of the war that they had preferred, 
rather than to attempt it, to run the almost 
certain risk of British intervention by tearing 
up the Scrap of Paper, and to strike at France 
across the corpse of Belgium and through her 
northern frontier. 

There ‘Was another side effect which the 
psychologists of the German General Staff may 
have hoped to produce by this terrific on- 
slaught upon the country which, after many 
hesitations, after many campaigns of the 
Oott strafe England and the Hynm of Hate* 
variety, the Germans had decided to honour, 
for the moment at any rate, with the title of 
our chief enemy.** It was but a simple cal- 


culation upon the frailty oT human and especially ? 
of political allianco%to imagine that the French, ’ 
when they aaw' thoir sons falling by the 
thousand cti the hills of thf' Mouse, should 
exclaim in their agony : “ What arc tlu' fhiglish 
doing ? Why don’t they (irjun ter -attack, and 
draw off some of tlu' troops whicii the Grown 
Jh’incc is hurling on us ? ” It was inevitable 
that among the uniristructcd classt^s of the 
population tliore should ht> some talk of this 
sort. Tho great iritolligont nuiss of th(> country 
liad too great a cpnfidonce in the loyalty of 
thoir tried and provod Ally, too groat a con- 
tid(‘ncf> in the closeness of th(? understanding 
between th(3 Jiritish atfd the Fn^nch General 
Staffs to allow themselv'es to ho infliiencod l)y 
any such ideas. Great Britain had given too 
many proofs of her determin.alion for it to lie 
imagined possible by the French tluit she 
w'ould refuse lier h<‘lp had it been needed. At 
v^Verduii the sitnatic n was tpat in th(‘ir offensive 
the Germans \v(w losing three men to one. 
The French, a logical people, did not require 
much convincing Ix'forc they saw tliat for the 
British in the north to repeat tlie (German 
folly in the east, would bo a certain and disas- 
trous way of neutralising the fruits of tho 
gallantry of tho defence of Verdun. The help 
of tho British, although it did not take tho 
form of an offensive, was none the less valiial)le. 

It would havc’^bec'ii impossible for adminis- • 
trative and military reasons, for the British 
to have dispatched any appreciable body of 
men to fight side by side with the French on 
the battlefields of the ■NIeuse. British assis- ^ 
tanee took the more pracrticable form, the more 
fruitful if less glorious form, of the extension 
of the British line in France. (General .loffre, § 
in replying to the teh*grani of congratulation ^ 
from Sir Douglas Haig, cx|)ressing the admira- • 
tion of the British Army for the doughty deeds 
of the defenders of V^erdun, said : “ The French 
Army thanks the British Army for tlie express- 
sion of hearty goodwill w’liich it has been good 
enough to address to us while the great battle* 
of Verdun is proceeding. From its fierce 
struggle the French Army is convinced that it 
will achieve results from which all tho Allies 
will reap an advantage. It remembers also 
that its recent call on the comradeship of the 
British Army met with an immediate and 
com|>lete response.” That compl(?te response 
consist-ed in relieving the 10th French Army 
by British troops. 

Throughout the whole world the defence of 
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Verdun woiis© a fir© of admiration, and re- 
stored without question in the neutral countries, 
in America, and in the Allied States of Europe, 
the old military prestige of France. “ Even the 
ranks of Tusculum could scarce forbear to 
cllOer ; ” and cries of admiration, reluctant, it 
calculated, were heard from Germany, where, 
indeed, a growing necessity was being felt for 
some explanation of the unavailing slaughter 
around Verdun. This admiration was based 
not onlv on the heroism, but also on the 
science of leadership displayed by the French. 
Above all, was it due to the further revelation 
of the France which had lain unsuspected by 
the outside world, a dogged France, a France 


proud boast of Waterloo : “ The Guard dies, it 
does not surrender.”^ A. sub-lieutenant of the 
same regiment, under the doncentratod shell 
fire of the epemy, walked about smoking a 
cigarette, exposed to the view of the Germans, 
as an example of coolness ^o his men. A : 
corporal of that same regiment, who was 
seriously w'ounded, refused to bo carried away, 
saying : “ Don’t trouble about mo, look after 
the Bodies. ” Another soldier, still belonging 
to this regiment without n history, w^as wounded 
at the beginning of the attack, and refused to 
leave the firing line. He was unable to hold a 
gim, and busied himself cleaning and loading 
the w'oapons of his comrt^lcs. 



IN THE ENEMY’S WIRE ENTANGLEMENTS. 
The leader can be seen cutting the wire with pincers* 


stoic almost to the point of callousness, w’hcn 
the defence of the country was concerned. 

Never can nil the act.s of heroism which 
built up molecule by molecule the great 
defence of Verdun, m the tw^o first battles 
which ended on March 22, become known to 
the world. Each inch of ground ceded by the 
French, each parcel of territory held against 
the Germans, was drenched wdth glory. The 
old splendour of war-like France illumined the 
words and thoughts even of the most hiundnim 
of regiments. During the Douaumont fighting, 
where a line regiment, possessed of no particular 
distinction, was holding out superbly under 
frenzied bombardment, a sergeant cheered up 
his men by adapting to his own regiment the 


The spirit w^hieh animated all was indicated 
in a story told by Mr. Warner Alien, special 
correspondent of the British Press with the 
French armies, who, writing from Verdun, 
said : 

Tho vmlurance of tho Fn>noh troops during this battle 
has been Ijoyond all praise. After two days and two 
nights’ continuous light ii>g they still n^tairiod thoir dash 
and unshakeable moral/ “ We are going to stay here 
said one of these poiUis to a Staff officer, “ until wo are 
killed, and in that way we are sure the reserves will be 
able to come up in time.” I spoke to a wounded man 
just back from the firing trench. He hod loat his right' 
hand, and I con«loled with him on his bod luck. ‘‘That 
is nothing,” he replio<l cheerfully. ‘‘1 offered my life 
to France, and she has only taken my hand, so there I 
gain.” 

Tn the utter fatigue of the third day, when under the 
storm of (Iterman shells convoys were few and far be- 
tween to reach the advanced positions, the men fought 
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on without food or drink. An Brtillery rupfain 

(old mo tho following story of his battory : It wiw in 
(ho full hi'i«rht, of tho uHHault.lmd thoir guiiH had boon 
firinu rmuul aft, or ro^nd iit tho hi^dioHt spi>od. Aftor 
M vou or <'ight liundn'd rounds tho 7r>’s bocoino so hot 
(hat it is irnposHible to firt* any lon^or^jutil t)jo piooos 
IjaA’o boon oook'd. Thoir (/uns had ronohod this sta^^o 
of boat, and llioro wium no wator loft oxoept in the inon’s 
wutor-bottli‘H. Thorium won^ almost dying of thirst, 
jinti yol of tlioir own fn*o will they ndusod to drink a 
tsinglo drop, rosorving all tho water in thoir flasks for tho 
cooling of the pioc-os whioh Moni defending tho infantry 
a rnilo or two away. 

As an instanco of collective spirit of heroism, 
Mr. Warner Allen quoted the following : 

Tn tho first battle a certain ai^iy corps, w'hich tnoliided 
sokliors of all classes, from the 1915 contingent to men 



FRENCH SAPPERS WORKING 
UNDERGROUND. 


of tilo 'rorritorial Reserve, re-siated for five days and five 
nights tho attacks of nn enemy with a numerical 
.superiority of four to one. 'J'he soldiers knew that it 
was their duty to gain time and piny tho part of covering 
tn)i>ps, and so untiringly they stru*jgled on, exacting a 
hea\ y price fi-om tlie enemy for every yard of ground 
gainotl. 

On the L’tith these men were worn out and fn^sh troops 
lock their place. They held tho line until March 10, 
and they are now for the first time returning to the rear, 
.--o that we an' able to oblain their {Xirsonal account of 
the terrible struggle. 

On the left of the village of Doiiaumont a eertnin 
intantry brigade has opposed to the German ussault^s 
a wall ot .s(«‘,.| that nothing could break. It is commanded 
l>y a young j okmel who, like General Fo(rh and General 
Maud'huy. had in time of jTeaeo made a hrilllant repuia- 
tain as a professor at tho Keole do Guerro. Bnnight up 
at UxW speed to the front, this brigade was hurled forward 
on t ie 2tith to relievo the worn-out troops who were 
<lefendiiig the all-iinportunt position of Doviaurnonl. 


Tta eommander at once decided that the only taeties 
possible was on immediate offensive. Any delay umler 
tho terrible bombardment could only l )0 fatal, and the 
enemy promptly discovered that there wore fresh troops 
lieforo him. 

For fourteen days these troops remained under tlie 
enemy’s fire. Four time.s they met tho furious assaiilts 
€>f the (Jormans, and four times they not only repelled 
the enemy but followed up their success with counter- 
attacks. On tI)o first day officers and men vied together 
in deeds of heroism. Wounded soldiers refused' to go 
to hospital, or, if sent back against their will, insisted 
on n'joining thoir comrades as soon as thoir wounds 
were bandaged. Tho colonel, to Ins surprise, found an 
old sergeant whoso white board suggested that his place 
was away behind tho linos. “ What are you doing 
here ? *’ ho asked. “ Mon colonel,” was the reply, ‘‘ my 
son has been killed. I have como to avenge him.” 

After tho attack of tho 2fith tho enemy retired, and 
the six following days the brigade set to work to dig 
thofiisolves in, under a terriblo bombardment. The 
Germans attempted no further infantry attac^ks, although 
they had on the spot one of the finest regiments of their 
army. It was not till the fourth that they ventured to 
return to the charge. Once again a French counter- 
attack threw' back tho enemy in disorder, and for four 
more days the French concentrated their efforts on 
strengtlioning thoir |>osition. I'hen, on the tenth, the 
Germans, seeing that tho French lines were' fast becoming 
impregnable, determined to put an end to this stubborn 
resistance, and throughout the day#hurlod wave after 
wavo of assault against them. 

Tho first attack was preceded by ft tremendous bom- 
bardment, but it was met and broken bv the French 
infantry. An hour after a second as>*uU, two liouni 
after a third assault, end the French line still hold. 
Finally, the enemy attempted his heaviest blow — an 
assault in columns of fours, which wn.s to break through 
the thin French line liko a battering ram. ”Then,” said 
oiio of the officers who took part in the battle, ” every- 
thing we possessed opened upon them, partteularly our 
75*s and machine-guns, and half an hour after it wai 
over. Thousands of German corpses coveroti tlie ground 
and we still hold tho positions that had been entrusted 
to us. Tho next day we wore relieved, and' our regi- 
ments marched through a village in the rear w’ith tho 
same magnificent dash and discipline as though they 
were just returning from repose.” 

Among tho bodies loft m front of the French linos 
tho niiml>crs of six different regiments were identified. 
Tho two regiments who had held so gloriously richly 
deserved tho eongratuiations of France, which a few 
days later wore brought to them at their eantonments by 
the Generalissimo. 

It wa.s examples of this magnificent heroism 
which stirred the imagination even of the most 
sluggish of neutrals to an apjjreciation' of the 
splendid fighting qualities of the French, to a 
realisation of tho fact that now the Frencli 
liad in every way taken an accurate measure 
of their opponents. The military correspondent 
of The Times^ summing up the situation, 
wrote : 

If a German officer could visit the French armies ho 
would probably gather that no doubt at all is felt of 
their ability to deal with the Crown Prince. Should tho 
latter report faithfully to his Im^^erial father he would 
tell him that, though- an unprecedented deployment of 
guns, an unheard-of expenditure of ammunition, and 
an immense superiority of numbers had onabled him at 
first to win some advanced positions from General Herr’s 
weak garrison of reserve troops at Verdun, the German 
annies had subsequently failed, and, after suffering a 
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TWO BRAVE ZOUAVES AT VERDUN. 

Durinif the German attack the Fort of Vaux, the machine <un of two Zouaves fell into a small 
shell hole. In order to continue firing, one of them lifted the gun on his shoulder, while the other 
kept the ^un in action until all the cartridges were spent. 

of half their strength, had not achieved the aim of Ocrniiinys for tliorii not to nirtko a 

their venture. He would add that the fire of the first farther dosix'nite (dTort to roston? it. Roinforcfv 

impulHion had died down ; that the attack threatened ^ i i i '4. i 

to degenerate into trench wrangling of the normal type ; monks wore noodod, but the situation of 

and that reinforcements were needed to save his military Gonnany was such that she was unablo to 

rep„tat,cn trom demise. ’ conduct a general offensive against, the Allies 

That military reputation was too precious along the whole front with any hope of success, 

an asset for the Hohenxollem liouso and for The Germans were maintaining on the west two 
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largo gn.mpH of foroow, the one round Verdun, 
and the other opposed to the British north of 
lht> Somme. The rest of their lino wiw but 
lightly held, and in reserve on the Verdun 
front from Vauquois to St. Mihiel, the German.^ 
only had two <livisions in addition to the 
IITrd and XVlllth Corps, which had been 
taken out of the line for refitting. 

The (Germans might have draw'n upon the 
three divisions they still had south of the 
Damibe, but the political and military eflects 
of this \ipon so treacherous and unsteady an ally 
as Bulgaria might have been serious. On 
the Hussian front the country was as yet 
impracticable for any operations on a large 
scale, the roads being still useless on account 
of the thaw : so that from there the enemy 
W'os entitled to <lraw some additional strength 
for the Verdun sector. This step he took, and 
ior the now battle which was in preparation 


during those six days, from March 22 to 
March 28, he sent in the 192nd Jlrigade on the 
left bank in the neighbourhood of Malancourt.' 
On the centre, around the hotly disputed 
j>oints of Bras, Douaumont and Vaux, he 
massed the 113th, .58 th, and 121st Reserve 
Divisions, which, with the 19th Reserve 
Division, took the place of w^hat was left of 
the XVlllth and Illrd Army Corps. A 
division from Russia anived on the German 
left. With these new pieces on the board the 
Germans, who throughout the period of infantry 
lull IumI maintained a regular bombardment of 
the whole of the French positions, opened the 
third great period of hghting, which was to 
extend from March 28 to April 25. 

The two first portions of the battle of Verdun 
were clear-cut in their design and in their, 
execution. The first, which lasted from Feb- 
ruary 21 to March 6* had w itnessed the attempt 
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and bloody failure of the enemy to repeat 
Matikenaen’s great operation on the Dunajec ; 
when, by massed concentration of artillery 
fire, the ill -equipped if heroic resistance of the 
Russians had been “broken down and a great 
•gai) rent in the centre of the lino attticked. 
There the Germans had heroism alone to deal 
with. At Verdun they met heroism armed 
w ith the products of industry and science, and 
their first move brought them no profit. 

Still pursuing what was, at any rate at that 
time, a carefully thought out and orthodox 
strategic idea, the Germans opened the second 
|3hase of the battle with tremendous onslaughts 
on the wrings, w'hie.U laste<l from March G to 
March 22. There again they faile<l to achieve 
t lieir purpose 

Their position at the begimniig of the third 
p 'Hod, now' under discussion, miglit be likened 
to that of an impetuous and gambling chess- 
player, w'ho, having started an attiu'k upon 
his enemy, captures a few' pawns, brings several 
major pieces on to advanced squares on liis 
opponent’s side of the Ijonrd, and then dis- 
covers that^his adversary, too, has had his plan, 
and that that plan lias been consolidated and 
improved at the very moment when the 
.scheme of attack seemed most likely to result 
in mate. Obstacle after obstacle had been en- 
countered ; fresh difficulties, fresh and unsus- 
pected centres of resistance had made tlunr 
power felt ; so that the Germans, at the open- 


ing of this third phase, had to revise their 
procedure almost ♦entirely, and devote them 
selves at first to the recluction of positions 
which, \q> Mil then, they had thought it possible 
to ignore. 

The attack was reneweti »upon the left bank, 
'^riie extension of the lighting to the left hau 
been the coiisoqiienco of the failure to pierce 
the centre at Doiiaumont, and of the resulting 
nex'essity to clear the Freneh out from their 
artillery positions on the left bank, the fire 
from which raked^all opt*rations on the right 
hank of the river, 'riiis business of crushing in 
the French positions on the western edge of 
the battle had proved* extremely costly. At 
the beginning oi February the French line had 
run roughly between Avocourt ainl Forges. 
Behind this line rose np the two main pillars of 
tlie chief defensive position, Hill .‘K)4 anil the 
Mort Homme. This line the Germans had 
attacked at bot h ends, in yie east at Forges, in 
the west in Avocourt. Wood. They liad cut 
through it by thi'ir pressure and formed a salient 
from Malaneourt to Hethincourt. As lias been 
s(U'n, the enemy deemed this auccess suffk'ient 
to enable him to begin at once the attiic;k upon 
thase two staple points of tho French line, Hill 
304 and the Moii. Homme. From Forges 
they had endeavoured to advance through tho 
Crow's Wood upon the slopes of the Mort 
Homme. Fronf Avocourt they had essayed 
to |)UMh up to the ridge of Hill 304. Tho mag- 



VBRDUN. 

Rcirovintf the heaps of French thell owee behind the line*. 
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ilificent opfioHitioii against whiph these tvio 
eiuienvoiirs broke on Marcrh 14 and March 22 
liiiH been described. On the Mort Homme the 
enemy was able to get but the bai.'est foo.ting. 
His atta<*k upon Hill :{()4 had never pierced 
through to its objoctive. 'I'be Germans, there - 
lore, in the period of reconsideration allowed 
them by the lull after March 22, reali/.cd that 
the Fn^mdi were after all a stubborn and 
tenacious nation ; that they were also a nation 
wdth military ideas of defence. They saw^ that- 
before they could possibly jiope to carry these 
two tremendous points of the French line it 
wtis nf)t suflicient to have cut through it on the 
two hanking positions? and that it was neces- 
sary to crush in the whole of the advanced 
French lines, so as to be able to deliver a 
dire<;t attack upon Hill .‘104 and the Mort 
Homme, along the whole of the front consti- 
tuted by those natural fortresses. General 
P<'*tain, who, once ^\e had assured the safety 
of the Verdun salient by his splendidly timed 
and organi/ed <!ounter-al tacks at Doiiaumont 
in the closing days of February, had deliberately 
adopted a defensive ri*)le, naturally expected and 
hoped that the Germans would endeavour, by 
sacrih(;ing if necessary tw(j f)r three n\en to one, 
to carry position after position, (^onlident in 
the defensive quality of his troof)s, he was able 
to count w ith certainty that, whatever successes 
tlie Germans made, would be piecemeal and 
extremely costly. This in elTect was the history 
of this third great operation of the enemy. 

I'ko course of events during the lull which 
preceded this stage of the fighting was a 
monotonous repetition of artillery action. On 
March 23 the bombardment slackened down 
on the west of the Meuse in the course of the 
morning, but later developed into a sustained 
battca'ing of the Malancourt region and of the 
Frcmch front llethincourt - Mort Homme- 
Guniierc's, where the next infantry assaults 
w-ero to be launched. This bombardment w-as 
distributed with almost equal strength upon 
the centre and the west throughout the lull. 

Towards three o’clock on March 28 the first 
German infantry set to work upon their task of 
fiattc'iiing out this salient on the west, which 
stretched out into the Gc^rman linens north-west 
of Hill 304. 4’he opening stages of the action 
were unfavourable for the Germans, and 
contained a menace of now and aggressive 
features in the French defence. The first 
assault was delivered upon Malancourt, where 


the enemy failed to achieve anything except 
a notable casualty list, duo to the efficiency of 
the French curtain tiro. While the Germans 
were coming to grief here, the FYench in 
Avocoiirt Wood were giving further proof of 
th<^ complete freshness of their troops and thft 
confidence of their leaders. Up till then, 
French counter-attacks had been few in number, 
aiifl had been for the most part confined to 
jM'tioiLs rendereil imperatively necessary by the 
still warm triinnph of the enemy. Here in the 
Avocoiirt Wood, which had lieen occupied by 
the (Jermans on the 20th after a bitterly 
contested struggle in which they used much 
liquid flame, the French beg n an operation 
which amounted to a cons’dered ofTerisive 
rather than to the counter-attack delivereil 
immediately after the blow. 

Pushing forward with great energy, the 
French got about three hundred yards of the 
south-eastern corner of Avocoiirt Wood, and 
carried a point which was afterwards destined to 
play an important jiart in the operations. This 
point, known as the Av^ocourt Redoubt, had 
been very thoroughly prejiarecl tor defence, 
an<l the enemy took its loss to heart. Throw^- 
ing one of the newly-arrived lirigades into 
action, he made desperate but/ inelTe<?tual 
attempts to recapture this position. These 
counter-attacks were repeated no less than 
three times in the course of- the day. 'J’he 
Gtu'i reins suffered heavy losses during these 
operations, and left prisoners in the French 
hands. On the following day, the 29th, an 
attai^k in great strength was launched upon the 
village of Malancourt, which, lying in a hollow’, 
had been exposed to particularly heavy bom- 
bardments. After ferocious bayonet and gren- 
ade fight ing, tlie enemy w as able to report that 
at the close of the day he had captured an 
advance work situated to the north of the 
village and was in oeempation of tw'o houses 
in the village itself. The following days were 
tilled with terrific fighting, in the course of 
which the Gemian.s lost tremendously. The 
scene of tliis fighting was the south-eastern horn 
of the Avocoiirt Wood, in the defence of which 
the captured redoubt playotl an all -important 
part. Four counter-attacks w’ere launched 
upon the position in the course of the 29th, 
and throughout the early hours of the 30th the 
enemy returned again and again to the assault, 
leaving mounds of dead before the position. 

I3y March 31 the Gormans had succeeded in 
a very small portion of their full purpose. 




ON THE SLOPE AT MORT HOMME. 
A fire due to German thelle. 
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an<l tho French evacuated Malancourt ; on 
the same afternoon, touartip four oVlock, a 
vigorous attempt was made upon tho French 
position north-east of the Alortt* Homme, 
'rtie attack was preceded and oc^companied by 
a lieavy bombardment of laehr\unatory shells. 
For a time the attack was successful ; a footing 
\vas obtained in lairt of tho first line, but 
before the enemy had had time to fortify 
himself and consolidate his gain, tho over- 
ready hrench counter-attack was upon him, 
and lie was f(»rced to eviyiuato his nowly- 
con(|uered position. An attempt farther west 
iq uerce through to the main Mort Homme 
defences was crushed* under artillery fire. 
On A[)ril 1 a series of pow'orful assaults was 
made again upon tlie Avocourt Jledoubt, after 
tho usual bombardment, but without any 
success. Afoariw'hilo tho village of Haucourt 
was being continuously bombanled. On th<< 
2nd tliis bornbanimept gave way to a violent 
thrust by the infantry between Haucourt and 
B6t}iincourt. lliis attac'k was aimed at the 
positions held by the French on the northern 


bank of the little stream of Forges ; and it 
resulted in a complete surprise for the Ger- 
mans. Tho French line at this point was much 
exposed to the German artillery fire, as w'ell as 
to machine-guns ; and during the night before 
the German movement the whole position had ' 
boon stealthily evacuated, and the French 
hafl taken up positions of much greater strength 
on the south bank of the stream, where they 
commanded a much better field of fire. When 
the enemy reached his supposed objective he 
was caught not only by steady fire from tho 
new French standpoint on the other side of 
the stream, but also by a withering fire from 
enfilading positipns at J36tliincourt, and the 
attack molted away w'ith intolerable losses 
before the Gormans had even been given an 
opportunity of getting to grips with their 
enemy. 

On April .*b at about two o’clock in the after- 
noon, tho first unsuccessful attack upon tho 
village of Haucourt was delivered. It was 
not resumed again unt il April 5. Once more 
the chess-player had too boldly advanced hia 
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pieces upon groiuid wiiich had been too little 
studied. Once more, for a day or two, the 
artillery held away upon this front. On the 5th 
a aeries of attacks, in which large nuinbors of 
•men were engaged, w'os launched upon the 
two principal tuilients then left — B^thincourt 
and Haucourt. At BtHhincoiirt, on the French 
right, all atteitipts ^^•ere broken by the French 
fire ; but at Haucourt the enemy was able to 
register an advance of another stage \ipon the 
reduction of the main salient — that of the 
capture of the village of Haucourt. It w^as 
effected at the price of tremendous sacrifice. 
Time after time the Gemians, after sweeping 
right up to the entrance of the village, were 
caught by* the withering fire of meicliine-guns, 
and those who remained alive were forced to seek 
the shelter of their trenches. In the course 
of the night the enemy gained a footing in the 
village, and gradually, by systematic if minor 
siege operations, drove the heroic defenders out 
of the cellars in which they had made their last, 
desperate resistance. 

The next day the enemy made an attempt to 
clear the approaches to the village, where the 
French had established themselves to the south 
and east. The attack, which was carried out on 
a front of two kilometres, failed to reach its 
objective. This endeavour was repeated on 
the following day, when the only success to 
the enemy's account w^as the capture of two 
small works between Haucourt and Hill 287. 
Throughout April 9 violent fighting was in 


progress along the whole of the French front 
from Avocourt to ('iimiores. The French, 
who had evacuated H<^*thincourt and the 
salient of which it formed tlie centre on the 
previo»is night, had fallen book xipon a con- 
tinuous line of defence, starting from tho 
Avocourt Hedou})t, running upon tho first 
of the woodetl sloj^*s to tho west of Hill .304 ; 
thonce, taking the southern l^ank of Forges 
Brook, it went to tlie north-east of Haucoiut, 
rejoining the FrencJi position a little to the 
south of the Bethincourt-Ksnes and B6thin- 
court-Chataucourt cross roads. 

The whole of this line was fiercely tried. It 
stood tho tost well. On the front, between 
Mort Homme anfl ('umiercs, the Gormans 
received a staggering blow. They advanced 
in massed formation from Cumieres Wood, and 
were thus caught as they debouched by French 
shrapnel and mitrailleuses. The men hesi- 
tated, then broke, running in all directions, 
leaving the ground littered with corpses. A 
simultaneous action, ‘directed against the 
French lino between Avocourt and Forges, met 
with the same reception, and achieved, the 
same result. After the evacuation of B^thin- 
court the Crown Prince had deemed his first 
objective attained. Tho remaining portion 
of tho Frencli advance line — namely, the troops 
occupying the villages of Malancourt, B6thin- 
court and Haucourt — hod been driven back. 
The Crown Prince therefore thought the 
moment come to deliver his great onslaught 
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upon th(‘ two chief stronpjholds of the main 
^-reiKih line, 'r^is waif the result. Simul- 
taneously the CVown Prince, with the object 
no doubt of weakening ami dividing the French 
reserv'es, di^Iivered a great blow at the old 
point of attraction on the right bank of the 
river, and on ^Nlarch .‘11 the enemy returned to 
th(' blo()d -drenched approaches of the village 
of Vaux and Douaumont Fort. 'I’liero had 
been no infantry action in this region for 
about three weeks, the lull being due to the fact 
that all advances in thi.< part were rendered 
iiripossi >le until the French positions on the 
left bank of the riv^er laid been reduced. The 
French on the left bank having been engaged, 
ami tluir artillery having uite enough with 
which to occupy itself in that portion of the 
fighting, the Crown Prince thouglit the time 
had arrived to make one more effort to push 
through the main line at this point. On 
March 11 the enemy had succeeded in occupy- 
ing a few hou.sos situated at the eastern end of 
the village, but had been unable to carry the 
whole agglomeration, and unable therefore to 
reap a tactical profit from this gain. After 
three wrecks’ iniurtivity, on the morning of 
April 1 fighting broke forth again with all its 
previous fury, and in the course of the morning 
the French, gallantly though they fought. 


w’ero compelled to evacuate the cellars and the 
ruins of this historic spot. All attempts on 
the part of the Germans to exploit this advan- 
tage, to debouch upon the village and advance 
up the ravine w'hich winds away from V^^ux 
among the hills to the back of Douaumont, 
ended in bloody disaster. 

But the enemy w^as embarked on one of those 
long and pertinacious enterprises the series 
of which turned the Hants de Meuse into an 
inferno of flame and fire for many w'oeks on 
end. The next day, after an extremely violent 
bombardment, in which guns of the heaviest 
calibre were used, an attack in force w'as made, 
in which more than one division was employed 
against the Douaumont Fort - village of Vaux 
line of tlefences. No less than four of these 
trememlous blows were rained upon the line, 
and south-east of the fort of Douaumont the 
enemy, fighting almost inch by inch, suc- 
ceeded in penetrating the tangled, tumbled 
moss of timber which had once been the Cail- 
lette Wood. They were not long left in undis- 
turbed possesssion. Again the (;ounter- attack 
flared out, driving the enemy back from much 
of the ground he had w'on at sucli heavy cost, 
and leaving to him the possession of only the 
northern portion of the w’ood. The fighting 
around Vaux developed to a de^gree of great 
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FRENCH RED CROSS AT WORK. 

Wounded soldiers being removed to the resr of the fighting line. 


inteiiHity on the following clay, April 3. The 
HiK*co.ssful French counter-attaf^k, which had 
driven the (lermans up to the northern portion 
of Cail lotto Wood, wa.s developed still further, 
end only the fringe of that position roinainod 
in tho enemy’s hands. A counter-attack of 
special violence, carried out by some of tho 
beat troops of Franco, boro tho French back 
again into tho w’estern part of the village of 
Vaux. Towards three o’clock in the afternoon 
of April 4 the Germans attacked south of tho 
village of Douaumont ; the successive waves of 
the enemy wore followeci by small attacking 
columns wliich came under the deadly rain of 
curtain shrapnel, and were forced to make a 
hurried retreat into Chaufibur Wood, upon 
which all the available guns of the sector were 
concentrated. The losses suffered by the 
enemy here were very heavy. 

In tliis engagement the (h^rmans, perhaps 
for the first time since the Verdun fighting 
began, show^ed an evident desire to spare their 
men as much as possible. The method of 
throwing solid masses upon the French lini^s 
had been abandoned. With the scientific use 
of cirtillery, such tactics had proved themselves 


costly out of all proportion to the moral effect 
upon tho men coriii*erned in tho attack. 1’he 
mnv system consisted in sending forw'ard two 
or three lines of infantry in open order. These 
were followed by smallt^r bodies of better- 
trained troo])s. The idea of the German 
GeruTal Stall was appun*ntly that those 
machine guns wliieh might have been left uri- 
touched by a bombard merit were better erm, 
ployed killing infei’ior troops than in mowing 
down well- trained men ; further, that if either 
of the first lines succeeded in elTeciing a footing 
in the enemy’s ti'ench, the defenders of tho 
neighboimiig trench would l>e too busy in 
attempting to evict them to be able to devote 
much of their attention to th(j advance of 
further columns. 'J’his method proved no 
more successful than its predo<*(?s.sors. 

On the following day the Gr^mans made an 
unsuccessful attempt on Pcfiper Ridge, and 
endeavoured to clear the French out of Cail- 
let te Wood. 

During this early period of tho month of 
April the French began imjiaiting a little 
more aggression to their tactics ; and, while not 
undertaking any otTensivc on a large scale, by 
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A sf*rios of vigorous And short counter -AttacVcs 
they began to make slow if steady progress. 
They applied to tho German gains both on the 
east and on the west banks of fhe Meuse the 
Joffre policy of nibbling. Throughout April 9 
and 10 the bombardment of tho Douaumont- 
Vaiix line was incessant, and on the 11th 
tho first reaction against this nibbling policy 
led the enemy to an attack in force upon 
\’aux. 

Tho character of the engagements wliich 
filled the latter lialf of April differed from that 
of previous operations. They were no longer 
pure offensives, undertaken with the intention 
of ac^hieving immodvito tactical results. The 



RECONSTRUCTING CAPTURED 
TRENCHES. 


slow wear and tear of tho new French policy 
upon tho German line was having effects both 
material and moral, to which an end had to be 
put by vigorous methods. The assault on the 
11th was therefore a defensive offensive. It 
carried the Germans at tho close of the day 
into some advanced elements of the French 
trenches between Douaumont and Vaux, 
wlienco before night closed they were ejected! 
after heavy bombing operations. The ground 
attacked was aruong that nibbled away, and 
in spite of the liberal use of suffocating gas, 
tcMr-ahells, and liquid flame, the attempt to 
retake it failed. A similar effort achieved 


similar negative results on the following 
day. 

The next of these defensive offensives was 
launched on April 17, with greater lise of 
artillery, and in oven greater numbers. The 
attacking troops, consisting of troo])S drawn 
from at least flve divisions, advanced upon a 
front of about two and a half kilometres, from 
a point between Champneuville and Vacherau- 
ville to Douaumont. The action^ which was 
one of concentrated violence, lasted for about 
two hours, and the losses of the enemy were 
about thirty per cent, of tho effectives he had 
eng£tged in it. Casualties inflicted upon the 
(irermans in the ravine between Pepper Ridge 
and Haudromont Wood wore especially heavy. 
The only progress mode was the capture of a 
small salient of the French lino south of the 
Chauffeur Wood, north-west of Douaumont 
village. 

A diversion of the enemy in the neighbour- 
hood of Les Esparges failed to give him any 
local advantage, and in no way disturbed the 
disposition of the French troops in the main 
centre. r 

After two months of tho iiiost tremendous 
lighting history had until then recorded, upon 
a front of some twenty-five or thirty kilo- 
metres, tho massed power of the German 
Empire was still vainly seeking a “ chink in , 
the armour ** of Verdun. At this stage the 
battle was already, if not a French victory, at ? 
least a German defeat. The enemy had been 
driven to take the offensive upon this gigantic 
scale because he was unable to stand still and 
w’atch the steady gro'wth in military power of 
his opponents. Incapable of continuing much 
further his resistance to the wearing-down 
policy of the Allies, he waa forced, in one 
tremendous stroke of his sword, to seek freedom 
from the steady grip of his enemies. At the 
end of two months he had reached on tho right 
bank of the river the main defences of Verdun, 
where, for twenty-five days, all hia efforts at 
further progress had resulted in heavy loss. On 
the left bank his success had been even slighter. 
He was still struggling in desperation to force 
his way through to the main defences of that 
side. The Germans had failed to inipose their 
will upon their enemy. 

The completeness with which they were 
forced to fig^t under the conditions which best 
suited the French gave to the latter the right 
to claim victory in the first two months of the 
battle. Everywhere along the eastern sidient 




A notice adviiinl people who pete elong tlie ravine that they might bo tnip^, and *• lo^idden 

unlete military reqnirementa neeeatitate the iourney being made. Circle picture ! Warning to drivers 
that ears must proceed slowly and in suooession. 

DANGER ZONES NEAR THE BATTLE FRONT. 
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the Gmnans ha^ been fniitlensly using their 
men. The French, moreover, were not jn the 
position of the man ^4io in the ring just manages 
to preserve tmoUgh strength and epough skill 
to avoid the knoek-out. Daily they were 
giving proofs of their complete hold over them- 
'<elves, of increasing vigour and initiative, 
'J'ho policy of smalMoeal counter-attacks, which 
hf^gan towards the close of tlie first two months 
of fighting, was receiving ever more and more 
frequent application and development. 

It might have been optimistic to think that 
the fighting had reached a point when th(^ 
d<?fence was react ing so vigorously as to deprive 
the assailants of the initiative ; but it certainly 
was the case that the French, to a great extent, 
had assumed the direction of affairs in the 
Voi^lun sector. The French counter-attiK'ks 
seemed almost to have reached a point when 
i^they became counter-offensives. This was 
especially the case on the left wing, but on 
tluj centre the (‘nemy still retained his capac-ity 
for hard hitting. On April 20 he delivered a 
terrific blow along a two-mile front Ix'tween 
Thiainont Farm and Vanx l^ake. His infantry 
got into the Freneh liiK's south of Douaumont 
Fort, and also ate into the defence north of 
V^iux Lake. Ihit here, too, the French reaction 
was more vigorous than it had been at any 
other time throughout the fighting ; and the 
enemy was thrown out of these positions in the 
course of the same night. Klsewhere along the 
line the (lermans were pinned down to the 
d(*fensive, and seemed unable to hinder the 
list of small Freneh successes, grow’ing w'ith 
ev(*ry day. So stagnant did tlie enemy become 
that towards the end of April there w^as a 
, growing, if inistakim, belief that the tremendo\is 
effort of the enemy had worn its(df out, that the 
occasional attacks on the Mort Homme and 
upon Douaumont were hut the spurting flames 
of a dying conflagration. This feeling was, 
perhaps, strengthened by tlie appciintment on 
April 2S of (h^noral FtHain as ( Jrand Oflieer of 
the Legion of Honour. His name was inserihod 
on the sp(*einl tablet of the Legion with tlie 
following note : “ Ht‘ is a most valuable general 
oflieer. v^inee the beginning of the war ho 
has not (‘eased, as eoimnander successively of a 
hrigade, ot a division, of an army corps, tjnd 
of an army, to give proof of the most remarkable 
military qualities. Hy his calmness and firm- 
ness and the skilfulness of his dispositions, he 
has hoon able to adjust a mo.st delicat-e situa- 
tion, and to inspire all with confidence. Thus 


has he rendered most important services to his 
country.” 

Indeed, in the French Army itself there w^os 
considerable difference of opinion as to whether 
or not the Germans had sjmi their bolt, as to 
whether the lull which marked the closing week* 
of April did not also mark the end of tlie most 
ambitious and most costly failure of Gorman 
arms in the campaign up till then. A semi- 
ofiicial review of events before Verdun, issued 
in J*aris on April 27, .said indeed: “There is 
every reas6n to believe that the German 
operation, which, for want of a bettor term, 
will be known as the battle of V’'erdun, is in 
a military sense ended. The check to the 
enemy's aims can now be regarded as final.” 

There was considerable discussion, 'indeed, 
as to whore the next manifestatic^n of German 
a<*.tivity would ho seen. There w^ere some wdio 
maintained that Russia, and particularly the 
Riga .sector of the front, was the next objective. 
Events upon the Hritish front foreshadowed a 
resumption of activity there. 'J'he Germans had 
shown a marked activ ity in the Ypres region. 
On the 21st and 22nd they earned tut no less 
than four fairly serious attacks, each one of 
which was more than the usual trench raiding 
which constitutes the normal warfare of a lull. 
Oil April 26 and 27 a series of heavy attacks 
was made. There was also a further support 
to he found for the theory that Great Britain 
w as about to become the “ chief enemy ** in her 
turn, in the great Zeppelin raid over Great 
Britain at this period, the naval raid upon the 
English East Coast, and in the outbreak of 
anned revolt in Ireland. 

The fighting along the British front looked 
unc(.>mmonly like the beginning of a big drive. 
'Pile Germans had kept massed against the \ 
British lines an aggregate of eight hundred 
thousand men, including army troops, heavy j 
g ins, and cavalry. In addition the field dop6ts, 
from wdiieh losses could bo made good, were full 
up. I” he attack on the British front was 
delivered on Wednesday night, April 26, and 
w'us continued until the 29th. ^'he assault was 
launched upon several points between , Ypres 
and Souchoz, at Frelinghen, Hill 60, St. Eloi, 
the H ohenzollern sector, and the neighbourhood 
of Loos. 1 h most serious effort w^eus between 
Hulluch and Loos, where the Gormans made 
two gas attacks. The enemy troops gained a 
footing in the British front, on support lines 
near Loos which had been heavily bombarded, 
but they w^ere driven out again by counter. 
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GERMANS SURRENDERING ON THE VERDUN BATTLEFIHI.D. 

German, who .urvived a French Infantry assault n«ir Douaomont hurrying over the French l.nc. to 

surrender. 


(\f their trf>oi>s hav ing uiirlergone no numerical 

flw.npos. 

Uefcrre proceeding to d(*fteril>e the next phaFe 
of tlie struggle it \>ill bo veil to Huiuinariso the 
results iukI teaihing of the first two months of 
the battle. From October to January Germany 
was preparing a first -class movement of some 
kind upon the French front. M. Bidou thinks 


attack by IrLsh troops. It is probable that this 
activity was partly undertaken in connexion 
with events in Ireland. It was also, no doubt, 
intended to encourage the French in the belief 
that the Verdun battle had come to an end. 
In this latti^^r object the attack failed. And 
when the storm again burst the French were 
found fully prepared for it, the dispositions 
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GERMAN PRISONERS BEING MARCHED TO THE REAR. 


that possibly slio wished to take the wind out of 
the sails of any Allied offensive, possibly that 
she had need of a prompt and dc-cisive action. 
In any case, even if she had not meant in the 
first place that the battle should assume a 
character of capital importance, it did so 
afterwards without her wish. H er preparations, 
however, give coloiu* to the supposition that all 
along she meant her offensive to be on a large 
scale. 

The enemy had always kept a l irge part of his 
available forces on the French front, even when 
engaged in larger operations elsewheiik Between 
Oc^tobor and February lie reinforc€Ml these 
troops, and re-disposed them. At the opening 
of the battle of ^^erdun six divisions were in 
action ; but as the olTensiv'^e broke on the rock 
of French resistance, time after time, * as the 
object they had in view became ever more 
<lifricult of attainment, and, at the same time, 
of more and more importance if they were not 
to be openly and irremediably convictwi of 
failure in the eyes of the Allies, of neutrals, 
and, worst of all, in the eves of public fip inion 
at homo in (lerinany, a determination amount- 
ing almost to fury became the characteristic 
of the German onslaught, and the original six 


divisions had mounted to thirty before the 
first two months of the colossal struggle had 
finishefl. 

In return for his expenditure the enemy had 
by then gained hardly enough to save his face 
in his daily cornmuniqu^a. On the right bank of 
the Meuse they had succeeded, as has been .said, 
in reaching the main French lines of defence on 
the French right. They had even bitten into the 
line at Douaumont, but the mouthful had cost 
them more, much more, than it was worth. 
On the French left, on this side of the river, 
they were held, and had been for a long timc\ 
on a semi-circular front around the ravine of 
Bros. 

On the left bank they had been able to rush 
the first line, and held the po.sitions right along 
the Forges Brook which the French had found 
untenable. Behind these rose the terrible 
heights of the Mort Homme and Hill 304. On 
the Mort Honune they hod been able to gain a 
footifig for a few minutes at a time, and no 
more ; they were so convinced of its importance 
that they had adopted their favourite tactics of 
announcing its capture before they had even 
entered upon its attack ; and the convenient 
confusion they created between Hill 205 and 
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' neighbour^ the Mort Homme, had not 
sufficed to prevent their claim to the latter from 
being a joke to the Allies and no comfort to the 
German public. On Hill 304 they had been able 
to deliver no direct attack. Their onslaughts 
on Avocourt, which represented the best 
approach to this hill, had cost them dear, and 
such success as they had been able to achieve 
had been wrested from them, in the shape 
of Avocourt Redoubt. The few shapeless 
stones remaining of Avocourt itself, once a 
little village, snug between wood and wold, 
were drenched in German blood and French 
glory. 

Bo much for the gain made in groimd since 
the opening of the battle. It was little enough, 
but viewed from the aspect of time, it dwindled 
to less. The advances made on the right bank 
luul dated from February 21 to 26. Since then, 
they had managed to take, after dispropor- 
tionate effort and outlay, the village of Douau- 
mont on March 4, and, four days later, half 
the village or Gorman shambles of Vaux. With 
these two exceptions, they had not moved 
forward an inch since March 26, and their 
occupation of the seven kilometres they had 
originally gained had not been profitable, since 


to hold it at all they had had to fight with as 
much fury as if engaged on an advance. 

On the loft bank they had made their 
advances on two separate occasions. They had 
succeeded in* pushing back the French front 
line between March 6 and 10, and a few days 
later this success had enabled them to take 
Hill 265, which they thought fit to announce as 
the Mort Homme ; and betw'oen March 30 and 
April 8 they had made such progress on the 
French left front that they had gathered 
confidence for the general attack of April 9, 
which was anything but profitable to them. 

Thus, on the right bank, they had been idle 
in advance, but not in casualties, for six weeks. 
On the left, where they attacked the untenable 
first line a fortnight later, they had pushed 
through to the second lino by April 8. Rut the 
German forces on the right bank from March 8, 
and on the left from April 8, had been com- 
pletely unable to gain a foot more ground. 
They were like an angry sea, accustomed to 
wi-eak its will upon a sandy shore, which finds 
itself suddenly broken and hurled bock from a 
solid dyke. In addition to this check, the 
Gormans were being assailed by French 
coimter-offensivos, and the French positions 



DOUAUMONT. 

A photoinph of th. “ ilaoU ” of the fort, taken whilat in the oeoupation of the Frenoh troop. 

and after one of the German attaeki. 
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hml erilur^fid from tho north of Vftiix Lfike 
to tho Houth of l^ouaumont, iincJ also in tho 
IfHijdroinont Wood, and a/, the Mort Homme. 

Tlio Oermans Iilid WLshod to overcome the 
French rc*sistance on this front ihy a violent 
onslaught ; they had failed. The French liatl 
wished to resist ; they had succeeded, and they 
had gone furtluT they ha<l readied the fxiint 
when they were able to make onslaughts of 
tlieir own. To firevent this French succesH, the 
IJermans had vainly spent themselv’es, weaken- 
ing their line tilsewhere, hurling men to death 
by tlie thousand, almost di^stroying tlie wIiohMif 


tticir class * 16. They knew themselves to be, s^s 
M. Bidou, the weaker in a war of resistance ajid 
endurance, and had staked heavily, almost to 
their fullest means, on a decisive throw. 
And after two months they found themselves 
in a worse position than at the beginning, 
crippled with losses at which the imagination 
reds. They had lost on their throw, and on 
many minor stakes the French were con- 
tinuously winning. If Verdun were to be yet a 
German success, a completely new' problem must 
be faced, a completely now scale of losse.s 
accepted. 



FRENCH SOLDIERS 

Leavinil their rest-camp to return to the Bring line. 




CHAPTER CXXVI. 

THE ADOPTION OF COMPULSORY 
MILITARY SERVICE. 


The End of the Derby Campaign — Further Government Delays — Mr. Asquith’s Pledges 
— ^The'* First Military Service Bill — Its Provisions Described — The Opposition to the 
Bill — Labour Party Crisis and its Solution— The Exclusion op Ireland — The “ Simonites ’’ 
— ^The Bill Passed — Historic Proclamation — How the Scheme Broke Down — The 'J’ribunai^ 
AND THEIR WoRK GRIEVANCES OF THE MARRIED MkN — CABINET CRISIS A SECRET SeS.SION OF 

Parwament — Orders in Council and Official Secrets — “ CoNTiNCiRNT Compulsion ” — 
Government Bill Introduced and Withdrawn — (Compulsion at Jmst — The Second Military 
Service Bill — Its Provisions Described — The Bill becomes Law — The King to His 1*kople 
— ^The Triumph of Patriotism over Politics. 


W E have seen (Vol. VI., (’hapter CHI.) 

that J>)rd DiTby’.s final re|X)rt on 
the result of his recruiting scheme 
was ‘"presentc^d to the Government 
on December 21, 1915, and that the dtx-ision to 
adopt the principle of compulsion was reac;hed, 
after grave differences of opinibn, a few days 
after Christmas. No one familiar with Mr. 
Asquith’s methods can have seriously expeA^ted 
that an immediate declaration of policy would 
have been forthcoming. 

The recruiting campaign had come U) an end 
on December 12. The intake of rwTuits under 
the group system for four days of the final rush 
l>ad indeed been 1,070,478 — a remarkable 
proportion of the total of 2,820,263 men 
attested, enlisted, and rejected up to the 
closing of the campaign. But everything had 
been done to make it easy for men to enlist. The 
medical examination, if any, hod in many cases 
been very trivial. The eyesight test hod been 
suspended. It was certain that after the second 
and more serious medical examination which 
attested men would undergo on their being called 
up to join their dep6ts, the total of useful recruits 
would show a very considerable reduction upon 
Vol. VIIL— Part 95. 


the figure's of attotntiori. Meanwhile*, Ihcj only 
question of iimnecliate inteTe.st was tJie extent 
to wliich the single men luul come forwarel ! 
Figures purjjorting te) l)e aulhe^ntic we*.ro freely 
banelied al)out in private eliwaission anel in the' 
Pre.^as, but ii(» two statisticians were found to 
agree. The delay wliich iute:)rv''ciieel before the 
pubIk*ation of the reqieirt on January 4, 1916, 
and th«» iulroelue*tiejn of the Military Service Bill 
on January 5, gave abiiiulaiit opportunity for 
the inve*teratei opponents of compulsion to 
prejudges the issue. 'I’ho Labour He>cruiting 
Cominittce met at the House of (Vjnunons 
and issued a n*port on December 14, in which, 
while dcjirecating any hasty judgincnt of 
the campaign as liable to cause “ only injury 
to national unity,” they somew'hat incon- 
sistently committed themselves to the belii'f 
that “ a i^hango in the methods of rctcruttiiig 
would not bo justified.” Lord Derby loi^t 
no time in rebuking these speculations, on the 
ground that the value of the figures, without 
deduction for starred men, unfit men, and men 
indispensable to trade, “must be purely guess- 
work.” Nevertheless, on the following day a 
band of 40 Liberal and Labour members waited 
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privately upon the Prim^ Minister to beg him, 
Iwfore introducinjSj compulsion, to give another 
chanco to the single men who ha«* not attested. 
The deputation urged that the Derby scheme 
had yieldeti recruits in such numbers that com- 
pulsion was unthinkable. Supposing, however, 
that it were regarded as jKJssible, it would be 
scandalous to brand the unenlisted single men 
08 “ slackers.” Some of them htul mothers and 
other relatives to support ; others htul tu o or 
three brothers already starving; others, again, 
hoc! conscientious objections to joining the 
army. Mr. Asquith prornisetl to take all that had 
been said into ” serious consideration.” 

Meanwhile the Derby scheme received an addi- 


tional touch of reality by the calling up, on 
December 20, of the single attested men belonging 
to the second, third, fourth, and fifth groups, 
who were to present themselves for service from 
January 20. The first group, consisting of men 
between eighteen and nineteen years of age, was 
left imtil they should have grown older, and 
was actually called up, as will be seen, on 
February 25. 

In his speech on December 21, in which he 
asked Parliament to sanction the addition to 
the Army of yet another 1,000,000 men — 
making the fourth million since August 5, 1914 
— Mr. Asquith renewed the pledge to the 
married men which ho had given on November 2. 



The net result of this pledge, repeated several 
times in various forma, was to assure the 
attested married men that, unless all but a 
negligible quantity of available unmarried 
men attested, compulsion would be applied to ' 
them. But Mr. Asquith still hoped that those 
who had hung bock would come forward. His 
views wero shared by the .minority of the 
Cabinet, who were in favour o^ yet another 
attempt to keep the voluntary system on its 
legs before abandoning the position to their ^ 



THE CALLING UP OF GROUPS 33 TO 41. • 

"" rtirtyfive waitiiii to be exeinioed at the Reoruitintf Booth at the 

• era e, London, May 29, 1916. Smaller pioture s Wive, of reeruite waiting in WhitehalL 
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MARRIED RECRUITS AFTER BEING EXAMINED. 


o]»poncnts. The desperate state which the 
voluntary system had now reached may bo 
judged from the fact that its supporters were 
driven to propose that the single unattested 
men should bo eompellod to show cause before 
the local tribunals why they should not attest ! 

Meanwhile, there wore not lacking those who 
yiointeil out that the mere adding up of the 
figures would by no means have settled the 
matter. The German Press, which was natu- 
rally watching the situation with intense 
interest, took pleasure in emphasizing the 
<lifTicultios. Thus, the Cologne Gazette re- 
marked : 

1'here are still quite a nun^ber of complicated ques- 
tiong. In the first place, the real army which is to ho 
trained has to bo extracted from this enormous mass of 
Hyiires by a gories of calculations. To be^in with, it 
luiH to be decided whether leally anoiigh immarricd 
men — they are the kernel of this whole recruiting 
^yntem — have volunteered. Then thj fit men will 
have to be picked out among theiny as the medical 
e xamination which has already taken place wra quite* 
‘superficial. Then comes thjo question of the men who 
n-re indispensable. ... Then the lists will be checked 
to see whether all the unmarried men whose names 
are on the National Register have really volunteered, 
and an appeal will be made to those whose names ore 
itii‘»8ing. Only after all these questions have been dis- 
l>osed of will the call to the married men be issued. 

As the days w^ent by, and the conviction that 
' Oinpulsion had been justified by tho Derby 
report became stronger, a different note was 


struck. In an eloquent passage on Dccemlior 
31 the Cologne Garette ch'clarod : 

Hic introduction of compulsion is the formal ndiiiis* 
sion of Oemiany’s military sur<*csscs and of Kngliind’s 
defeats. Tlio old England has already lost tho war. 
If an English Minister wore ever in a position to speak 
the truth, Asquith and his colleagues would have to 
say this. Tho last attempt to avohl military service - 
Lord Derby’s recruit ing schen»e has proved an enormous 
failure. It is not without reason that the figures have 
again and again been held hack, and have still nut been 
published. If only half a million of able-bodied un> 
married men hmi enlisted, the figures, duly decked out,, 
would have been published with pride, ond there would 
have been endless talk about, the tremendous suercss of 
voluntary patriotism. Bub the men simply did not 
enlist. 

When tlie report was publi.^^hcd*, the faotf^ 
were seen to be that, while out of a total of 
2,179,231 single men of military age, 1,150,000 
had been accounted for, tlu^rc still remained 
651,160 unstarred single men who had not 
answ’ercd the call. “ This,” as Lord Derby 
observed, “ is far from being a negligible 
quantity.” “ Under tlie circumstances,” he 
added, “ I am very distinctly of opinion 
that, in order to redeem tho pledge men- 
tioned above, it will not be possible to liold 
married men to their attestation unless and- 
until the services of single men have been 
obtained by other means, the present system 
having failed to bring them to the colours.” 

♦ Tho text of the report was given in Vol. VI, Chap. ciii. 

95—2 
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Ho urged further that steps should bo taken to 
I ei>Ia(’e as far as posaibJe the single men now 
“starred ” or engaged in reserved occupations 
by older and married men, even if these men 
hack to a certain extent to bo drawn from the 
lanks of those already serving. Finally, J^ord 
Derby protested against any further extension 
of the list of reserved occupations. It was 
indeed high time that the process whereby one 
Minister, by the frequent announcement of 
new occupations, membersliip of which implied 
<>xoriiption from military service, intc'rfcred with 
the efforts of another Minister, whose duty it 
Mils to provddo soldiers for the army, should 
bo stopped. Kor even wdiile the Derby report 
was under the (M)nsideration of the Government, 
a fresh list of reserved occupations, supplo- 
inentary to that published on November 29, 
was issued, and it was announced that yet 41 
further list was in preparation. 

Simultaneously it was decided that men who 
had been rejected on medical grounds should, 
i'xcept in special circumstances, be required 
to undergo anqt/her examination. Those certi- 
fied as medically unfit on account of organic 
<liseaso would bo registered, and those rejected 
<)n account of eyesight or sliglit physical defects 
would be attested and passed to the Arniy 
Keserve, to be utilized lis required. 

The haste wdth which medical examinations 
had had to bo conducted, while involving, as in 
file above cases, a fui’ther scrutiny, had at the 
same time resulted in the admission into the 
army of large numbers of mcai w ho in no circum- 
stances whatever were likely to become ollicient 
soldiers. The difficulty of getting enough men 
into the army under the voluntary system was 
only equalled by the difficulty of getting them 
ont of it again. Cases were not rare in which 
an luifit man, often enlisting at an age having 
little relation to the truth, had spent half a 
year or more in going to and emerging from 
hospital before it had become po.ssible to 
obtain his dismis8al\by a Medical Hoard. 
Then, when dismissed — ^with a gratuity — 
lie w’^ould as oflEen as not re-enli.st, 4ind the 
whole weary round would bo gone through 
once more, the man, entirely useless as a 
soldier, being all the while naturally kept at 
the public expense. It was even suggested 
in the House of Commons on March 15 that 
something like 200,000 men unfit for imy 
military purpose had been taken into the 
Army during the past year. Under com- 
pulsion, with the entire manhood of the nation 


to pick and choose from, only the physi- 
cally fit need bo selected. But with voluntary 
enlistment, with zealous recruiting officers and 
with civilian ddetors eager to fill the ranks to 
the tune of 2s. Gd. a head for every man j)assed, 
tliis wasteful and unsatisfactory state of things 
was almost inevitable. 

But in tlio midst of all these conflicting 
tendencies, and in spite of the (!^abinet dilli- 
culties duo to the resistance to compulsion, on 
various grounds, of Mr. McKenna, Chancellor 
of the ICxchoquer, and Mr. Runciman, IVesident 
of the Board of Trade -difficulties which led 
the German Press to indulge in triumphant 
prophecies of British national disintegration — 



MEN WHO WORE TWO ARMLETS. 

All men of the Volunteer Corps who attested 
under Lord Derby’s scheme were ordered to wear 
their G.R. (General Reserve) armlet In addition to 
the one served out on attestation. 

the cold facts of military necessity w^^ro 
forcing the Government to fhe only logical 
conclusion. As for tho country as a whole, it 
had long since made up its mind. While to the 
Cologne Gazette ^ and probably to other foreign 
observers, it appeared that 

The division in the Government is only the reflection 
of tlie division th^oll^ho^^t tho cotintry. All England is 
to-day in a state of upheaval, 

the fact was that at tliis moment the country 
w'as quite exceptionally unmoved. It w^as not 
until tho Military Service Bill was introduced 
that “ tho country ’* can be said to have 
shown any emotion whafover, and then the 
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THE CALI. TO ARMS. 

Recruits taking the oath of allegiance before a magistrate at a recruiting office in London, 


(•HUSO was not, tho principU' of compulsion, but 
half -hearted ness with which it was [>roposed 
to applied. 

In one sense, indeed, the division in the 
(h)vernmcnt <li<l reflect a division in tho 
eoiiiitry. On tlie one hand stood the men who 
quite sincendy contemplato<l tho war as an 
excrescence on the national life, to bo waged 
without iin|)airing normal conditions more 
than .siM'ined agn^eablo. On tho otlier stood 
those who realized that war involved tho very 
national life itself. For people who have over 
been lu'cnstomed to t hink in terms of peuee^ 
and especially of the peace in whicli “ money ” 
secans infinitely desirable, and “ militarism ” 
infinitely detestable, it was hard to learn the 
bitt<*r lesson t>f tlwr war, that money without 
the means of protecting it is a vain thing, 
'rhe ]>olitician, oven though in his Jieart a 
patriot, is slow to forget his shibboleths, and 
the “little men w’ith little minds" who still 
climoan'd for a fixed limit to tho expan- 
sion of file army merely represoutod tho echo 
of hygone political controversies, and not 
the si'nse of any serious body of public 
opinion. 


On January 5 tho Prime Minister at last 
introduced " A Bill to make iirovision with 
respect to military service in connexion with 
the present war." When it had become 
evident that the Derby reeruiting scheme 
would not meet the necessities of tho situation, 
the Government had contemplated for a 
moment the immediate introduction of a 
.swe<^ping measure, really embodying all-round 
National Service. Such a measure had, in- 
deed, been drafted. But, as usual, political 
considerations and consideratitms of supposed 
"expediency " defeated any suc*h wisdom, anti 
the Govermnont followed the priiieiplo of doing 
tlie minimum that their circumstances required. 

The Military Sorvieo Bill w^as, in fact, nothing 
but a measure to compel unmarried men to do 
what they had failed to do at Lord Derbj^’s 
invitation. Mr. Asquith positively insisted that 
tho Bill was ‘‘ confined to a specilit! purpose " — 
the " redemption " of his pledges, given in 
November, 1915, to the married men who 
attested under Lord Derby’s scheme. He 
argued that the Government had only two 
courses open. Either it must release the 
married men who had attested upon the con- 
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<lition t-liat all hut a nogligiblo numhor ot 
luiinarried men attested too, or it must hold 
the married men to. their obligation, and compel 
the imniarried to fulfil the necessary condition 
of that obligat ion. Tlie course now adopted by 
the ( Jovermnont was “ to provide that if after 
<liie opjjorturiity of inquiry it is found that 
there are single men of military ago who have 
no ground whatever for exemption or excuse, 
th(*y should be deemed to lia\ e done what every 
one agrees it is their duty to the State in times 
lilu? those to do, an<i be treated as though they 
Jiad attested for enlistment.” 

In a word, the Hill proposed compulsory 
s(‘r\ ice' witli various exceptions or exemp- 
tions — for all male British subjects who were 
between the ages of 18 and 41 on August 15, 
1915 (the date of the National Register), and 
wlio at that date were unmarried or widowers 
without children dependent upon them 

Throughout the proceedings in Parlian^ent 
tlie (lovernment stoutly resisted all efforts to 
extend the scope of tho Bill, although they 
could have hail an immense majority for any 
improvements of an always feeble measure. 
On the other hand, they allowed its provisions 
to bo watered down in not unimportant 
respects — the only consolation being that, 
grievous though the w’aste of time was bound 
to bo, they were thus making the ultimate 
fate of their scheme, and the need for real 
National Service, inevitable. 


Tlie Bill was read a first time in tlie House of 
Commons on January (», by a majority of 298 
(403 against J05). The second reading wa.*^ 
carried on January 12 liy a majority of 392 
(431 against 39). The Bill juissed through 
Commiltoe on January 21, and was reatl iv 
third time on Jamiary 24 by a majority of 347 
(383 against 3(>). It passed the Housi' »>f Lords 
on .Jannary 29, received th<* Royal Assent on 
January 27, and came into operation on 
February 10. 

It will bo most eonVenient to state at once 
the main provisions of the Military Ser\ ico 
Act as it thus emerged from Parliaiiuait. 

Clause I. provided : 

Kvery male British subjoct who — 

(rt) on the fitlooiith day of AiiLoist ninofeon himrlroj 
and fifteen, was ordinarily resident in (Jreat Jhilain, 
iind had attained the a^o of ei;;hteen years and had 
nof attained thi^ aj^e of haiy-oiie ; and 

{b) on the second «lay of November niiieteeti hun- 
dred and fifteen was unmarried or was a widowi*r 
without any oliild dependent on him ; 
shuli. unless he either is within tho ex«reptioiis set out in 
the First Schedule to this Art, or has attained tlie a^'s 
of forty -one years liefore the appointed date, bo doomed 
as from the appointed date to have been duly enlisteil 
in His Majesty’s regular forces foi general service with 
tho colours or in tho reserve for tho potiod of the war, 
and to have been forthwith transferred to the reserve. 

Consequently men thus “deemed to havo 
been enlisted ” would eomo under tho pro- 
visions of the Army Act and certain oIIkt 
legislation. But U was provided that charges 
arising out of “ memlxd’ship of the reserve' ” 
under the Act should eumc* before civil, not 



AT A TRIBUNAL IN LONDON. 

Hearing an applieant for pottponement to a later <roop under Lord Derby’e eoheme. 
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courts ; tJuit iillcgod oflciiccs slioultl 
Injjso six mouths iific'r the end of the war ; and 
tJiiit failure to obey a call to peijfiiaiient service 
should not l>e jjunishablc by death. 

Clause II. provided that application for a 
C(‘rtifica(o of exemption could be made as 
follows *’ by or in respect of any man ” : 

{a) on Itit' ground that if- is expodirnt in tho national 
infe^rosts tlint lie nhoiild, instoati of ludnj? employed 
iTi Tnililiiry sorviee, bo enj^m^od in other woik in wliieh 
h(» is IiobituaMy ^.•nga|<od or in udiich ho wishes to 
be engaged or, if i»o is being edneatod or trained for 
any woik, that ho should Continue to bo so odneated 
or trained; or 

(t) on tho ground that serious hardsinp would 
ensue, if the man wore eallod up for Army Sorviee, 
owing to his oxcoptional financial or business obliga* 
titniM or domestic position ; or 

('•) on the ground of ill-health or infirmity ; or 
((/) on tho ground of a rofneientioiis objection to 
lh'.‘ iinderlaUing of combatant service. 


THE PROCLAMATION 

Calling up the first eight groups of married men 
to the Colours, 

Secondly, it was jirovidcd that — 

(’eiiifieateH of exemption from tho provisions of this 
Act, may also bo granted by any Government Depart- 
ment, after consultation with the Array Council, to 
men, or classes or bodies of men. in the service or em- 
ployment of tliat Department, or, in cases where it 
appears to tho department that certificates can bo 
more conveniently granted by tho department than by 
the Local Tribunal, to men or classes or bo<lie.s of men 
who aro employed or engaged or qualified for employ- 
ment or engagemont in any work whfoh is certified by 
the Department to be work of national importanf>e and 
whose exemption comes wdthin the sphere of tho Depart- 
inenf. 

Thirdly, Clause II. dealt with the duration of 
certificates of exemption, the treatment of 
“ c'onscicntious objection ” to military service, 
and the prevention of “ industrial compulsion ” 
— matters which, as we shall see, caused grave 
inconvenience and bitter controversy : 


Any cerlifieato <)f exemption may be absolute, eon- 
ditional, or temporary, as the authority by whom it 
w'os granted think best suited to the case, and also, in 
tho cose of an application on conscientious grounds, 
may take the form of an exemption from combatant 
service only, or may bo conditional on tho applicant 
being engaged in some work which in the opinioii of 
the 'rribmmi dealing w'ith the <*ase is of national im- 
portance : 

Provided that a eertifieato granted on the ground of 
tho continuance of education or training, or on the 
ground of exceptional financial or bu.vinesa obligations 
or domestic position, .shall be a conditional or temporary 
f‘4Ttifi<?ate only 

No certificate of exemption shall be conditional 
upon a person to whom it is granted continuing in or 
entering into employment under any specified employer 
o»- in any specified place or ostablislirnent. 

Clause III. contained “supplemental pro- 
visions as to certificates of exemption.’’ They 
wore the cause of infinite delay in the working 
of the scheme of compulsion, and one of the 
chief reasons for tho ultirnufo failure of the Act. 
Tho main prt) visions ran : 

It sliall 1)0 fhe duty of any man heliling a conditionnl 
certificate, if the conditions on wJiich tho certificate 
was granted aro no longer satisfied, to give notice to 
the authority mentioned in the certificate that the 
conditions ai'o no longer satisfied ; and if ho fails with- 
out reasonable cause or excuse to do so, he shall be 
liable on summary conviction to a fine not exceeding 
fifty pounds. 

Whore a certificate of exemption cease;', to he in force, 
owing to the witndrawal of tho oortificate or the failure 
to comply with tho conditions on which tho certificate 
was granted or tho expiration of tho time for which tho 
certificate was granted, tho man to whom tho certificate 
was granted shall, ns from the expiration of two montlis 
after the date on which tho certificate so ceases to be in 
force, bo deemed to have been enlistctl and transferred 
to tho reserve in tho same manner as if no such certificate 
had been granted unle.3s in the meantime the man lias 
obtained a renewal of bi.s eertifieato. 

Finally, it was laid dowm that, when an 
application for a certificate of exemption liad 
boon made, a man could not bo called to the 
colours “ until the application had boon finally 
disposed of.” 

A First Schedule defined tho “ exceptions ” 
of men otherwise liable to military service. 
They released men “ ordinarily resident in His 
Majesty’s Dominions abroad ” or resident in 
Great Britain for tho purpose only of their 
eilucation or for some other special purpo.se ” ; 
membdrs of the Forces ; “ men in holy orders 
or regular ministers of any religious administra- 
tion ” ; discharged or “ time-expired ” men ; 
and men who “ have offered themselves for 
enlistment and been rejected ” since August 14, 
1915. 

A Second Schedule provided the machinery 
for consideration of claims to exemption. It 
established (a) Local Tribunals, consisting of 
not less than five and not more than 25 persons, 
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CITY OF LONDON NATIONAL GUARD DRILLING AT THK GUILDHALL. 

The Volunteers approximated a “Home Defence Territorial Force,” trained under a system by which 
leave was given for those serving to look after their own urgent private affairs. 


in every local registration district; (6) Tribmials could grant leave to appeal to the 

Tribunals, in areas to bo defined by the Crown ; Central Tribunal, 
and (c) a Central Tribunal for Great Britain. 

“Any person aggrieved by the » decision of a In introducing the Bill, Mr. Asquith expressed 

Local Tribunal “ should have the right of the hope that it would receive “ something in 
appeal to an Appeal Tribunal. The Appeal the nature, not of universal, but of general 
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TRAINING DERBY RECRUITS. 

Members of the City of London National (>uard leading a batch of recruits on a route march. 


consent .” “ VV'ill any general sympathy,'’ he 

asked, “ be felt for men, for the most part still 
young — all of them under 41 — who, after full 
opportunity of presenting their case, are not 
deciiKHl in law to have done what everyone 
recognizes to be their duty as a matter of moral 
and national obligation in a time of greatest 
Hfross in all our history ? ” Ho announcerl at 
the same! time that the Derby group system 
vouM be reopened, so that tlio men could still 
‘ come in of their own free will.” 

W hat \ver(^ t he real [)rospects of opposition ? 
\\ hat was the true i!n|)ortaneo of the antagon- 
i-^n^ to conseri[)li()n ” about which tho 
(h)\ (Tmnent had itself shown sjich timidity ? 
It depended, first and foremost, upon the 
altitude of Labour; for tho rest upon the 
amount of rebellion with which Mr. Asquith 
imgl t^ bo faced among his own followers. 
W'Uvn he brought in the Dill Mr. Asquith knew 
Ilia I he had avoided the danger of serious 
re volt among the l.iberal Ministers in his 
Coalition C/abinet. Mr. RunCiman and Mr. 
McKenna, and others who preferred rt greater 
ob^vunty, had beim reconciled to tho needs of 
tho situation. Only the Home Secretary, Sir 
John Simon, had resigned office, and ho at 
onec attempted to eroate a sort of opposition. 


But the prospects were not bright. Prom- 
inent party politicians and former Liberal 
Ministers like Mr. Hobhouse and Mr. J. M. 
Robertson, after leading a “no conscription” 
movement up to the last moment, left their 
followers in tho lurch and supported tho second 
reading of tho Bill. In tho divisions in tho 
House the minority only once rose above 40 — 
on the first reading, \vhen tho Nationalists 
voted against the Bill. Ireland had been 
deliberately excluded from the Bill — a matter 
upon which later events wH*re to shed a |)cculiar 
light. But Mr. Redmond opposed the first 
reading, saying that he and his colleagues felt 
that to be their duty, “ taking the view that 
they did about conscription,” and “ in t he 
aKsenco of proof that this little Bill, wdiieh 
contained tJie principle of conseri[)tion, was a 
military necessity needed to end the war.” 
But on the second reading Mr. Redmond said 
that the Nationalists, “having made ‘ their 
protest,” w^ould withdraw their opposition to 
“ this purely British Bill,” which liod “ a British 
majority in its favour of close upon ten to one.” 

Far more important than the behaviour of 
either the Nationalists or the “ Simonitea,” as 
they soon came to be called, was the attitude 
of Labour. The situation was’ ii diffioiilt one. 
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The event proveil afresh the cletennination of 
every section of tho x^opulation to allow no 
political principles ” to stand in the way of the 
single British purpose — the achievement of 
victory. 

On January 0, the day after the introduction 
of tlie Bill, a Labour congress was hold in 
London, under the presidency of ^[r. H. 
Gosling, chaimian of the Parliamentary Com- 
mittee of thel’rade Union (I'ongn'ss. Its scope 
was oxtcnd(‘d so as to include delegates of 
societies affiliatc^d with tho I<iabour Party and 
the General Federation of Trade Unions. On 
the other hand, the Minors’ Federation refused 
fo send representatives. The real question 
liefore the congress uas whether the three 
J^abour Ministers— -Mr. Henderson, INfr. liraco 
and ^Fr. (il. H. Roberts - should be authorized 
io retain ofliee, and whether the Labour 
members should be left to vote on the Bill as 
tlu'y pleased. The following ambiguous mot ion 
was, therefore, oflieially presented : 

'tills I'niifonTH.M? rnaltirms tin* derision of (he Hrisfol 
'I’rades Congroji^ wlum it umuiiinou.sly protestiMl in tlio 
name of over threo millions of organized workers against 
eompulsory military servi<*o ; it regrets that (ho iiiiily 
arul solidarity of tho nation have been gravely im- 
perilled and indiislrinl and political liberty nionaeeil 


hy the aetitm of (he eompulKionisis, against which it 
makes a most emphatic )m>tesi. 

Tho eonfereneo rejoices at tho magniHet'nt sucooss of 
tlm voluntary j^rineiple, whi<*h in so short a period hn» 
supplied this eoim(ry with an onny of four millions of 
Ireo men ; hut it. is compelled with regret to recognize 
that, in spite of Lonl Derhy’s scheme liaving produced 
nearly throe million volunteers, the net results are 
governed by the Prime Minister’s pledge to tho married 
recruits, which, in tho opinion of the (.loveriiment, has 
reiKlored necessary the Military Service Bill. 

'I'ho conference regards the results as not yet nscer- 
taiiiod wi(h suHicient accuracy and ci rtuinty to warrant 
s<» inoineiitou.s a proposal being pass<*d hy l*urliainent, 
hut wishes nevertheless to leave tho Labour mciuburs 
to vote upon it ns they individually think fit. 

The rcf(‘ivnce to the Bristol "J’rades Congress 
was to the annual gathering, held in Septombci*, 
lOl.j. A resolution hiul then been ado[)tcd 
upholding t ho systom of voluntary enlisinu'nt, 
and “emphatically protesting against thesinistrr 
1 ‘fforts of a .section of the reactionary l’re.ss in 
formulating newspaixT policies for ptu’ty pur- 
pose.s, and at tejupting to hast on this country 
eon.seription, whicli aht ay.s prot es. a burden to 
the workc'i’s, and will divide the country at -a 
time when ab.scdutc^ unanimity is essential.” 
There was, liow(‘v<'r, alamdant evidence that 
ibis hesitating luilicy, based mainly u])on tho 
fiction that the call for national .scrvie(^ \va.s 
“a newspaper conspiracy,*’ c<Mild not hold 



MARRIED MEN SlGNING-ON FOR MUNITION TRAINING. 

M.rrl.d men in the Derby «roup.. beginnind at No. 36, were given free instruction in monition m.kin<, 


in order tbet they might be subatituted for single men then en^e^ed in this work. 
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opinion in the country. At tlio end of No- 
vember, wJien t)io death of Mr. Iveir Hardie 
caused a vacaticy in the representation of 
Merthyr Boroughs, Mr. 0. B. Stanton, with a 
majority of 4.200 votes, won a treinendou.s 
victory over Mie oOicial Labour candidate. 
Arid Mr. Stanton was victorious just because 
ho promised, if it ))rov(‘d necessary, to give 
une<|uivoeal support to any incasuro of com- 
pulsion wliicJi I lie Oovernment might demand. 

At the fjondon Omgress. liowcvor, matters 
proi-ecdod as follows: after a ratlior heated 
debate, in the coiirso.of which Mr. Henderson 
diclared thnt, if ho retired from the Cabinet, 



OFFICHR OF THE ARTISTS RIFLES, 
(jiving InRtructions to scouta, 

he would also rot ire from Parliament and 
a.p|)eal f o his c(»nstituents, the congress decided 
(h'linitely against the Bill. Its main decision 
consisted in the adoption by a majority of 
1,215,000 (1,008.000 against 783,000) of the 
following motion, intro<.luced by the National 
Union, of Rtulwaymen : 

lliis c'onfiirrnfo roftniriiis tho iltuM.sion of tlio Rristol 
I nulc.s ConifO'ss wlioii il. unaniinoiisly protc.sto<l, i?i the 
luirno of «»vi>r throe million or^'anizod workers, agairmt 
military Horvico. Jt re^n«t« that the unity 
JMul .si*li(lurit y iif tia? nation Iium Iwen gravely imporillod, 
Hiifi iiulnstrial and jiolitiial liberty menaced, by the 
preptjsal te iiitrodu(H> sneh a system, ti^jainst which it 
luiike.s a iiu)sl (inphatic protest, and dei’ide^i to use 
every mcjins in its power to opposi', 

Ihe eonfereta-e rejeiecs nt tla^ m(i;;nifieent siirocss of 
the appisd to the volant nry prineiple, winch in so short 
a period has supplied this country with an army t»f 
four million free men. and is emphatically of opinion 


that no has boon made out for any measure of 

limited or temporary compulsion, which wo regard as 
t he lir.Mt step of a general application of a vicious principle. 
We (kH-laro that all the men required for military and 
industrial purposes can ho obtained by a continuance 
of the voluntary method. 

'I’his conference further considers that the proposals 
of the (lovernmont would ho economically disaHtroiis 
to the life of the nation, and detdares its opposition to 
the Bill, aiul ret?ommeinls the Labour Party in Parlia- 
ment to oppose the measure in all its stages. 

'I'herciipon the T.,abour Party in the Hou.se of 
Commons fonnally decided to oppose the Bill, 
and it was announced that INIr. Henderson, 
Mr. Brace tuid IMr. Roberts would resign their 
oil ices immediately. They actually abstained 
from voting on the first reading of the Bill, 
which was taken tliat night (January 6). 
The Labour vote was otherwise divided, 13 
iimmlKTs \'oting against the Bill, and eight 
voting for it. 

It soon appeared, howtiver, Hiat tlie decision 
of the London Congress, reached by tho iniich- 
condemned system of “ card voting,” wa.s in 
hardly any quarter taken to represent tho 
certain voice of Labour. McMdings in the 
country gave warm support to the Bill, and 
Mr. Asquith entered into negotiations with his 
Labour colleagues. Their resignations were 
kept in suspense, imd on January 12, on tho 
'jve of tho second reading of the Bill, they were 
withdrawn. Mr. Henderson actually wound 
u|> for the Oovermnent, in a speech of groat 
eloquence, the second reading debate. The 
arrangement was that the J.iabour members 
sliould for the time be free to vote as they 
cliosc — tho whole subject to be reviewx^d at tho 
annual conference of the Labour Parly on 
.lanuarj’^ 20, when the Bill would have passed 
its third reading. Mcaiiw'hile Mr. Asquith had 
given fresh assurances — that the Bill was not 
intended to do more than redeem the Govern- 
ment pledges, and that fresh safeguards would 
bo provided against ” industrial compulsion.” 

It may be said at once that tho final dis- 
cussion at Bristol ended in smoko. There was 
again a ” card vote,” and again tho delegates 
(by a majority of nearly 1,600,000) registered 
their protest against the adoption of conscrip- 
tion in any form. By anotlior huge majority 
they declared tlieir opposition to the Military 
Service Bill. But, having done that, they 
promptly decided, by 649,000 votes to 614,000 
votes, against an agitation for the repeal of the 
Bill in tho event of its becoming law. Through- 
out the agitation against the Bill every effort 
Iiiul been mode to whittle dowm Lord Derby's 
estimate : it w as even asserted that com- 




. rendering service to the regular. 

the City of London National Guard pilotinft soldiers fresh from the trenches to their 
destinations in London. 


pulsion would at best yield only some 50.0(H> 
men. Jfr. Henderson was able to say that, 
inco the Derby lieport had been coinpIeUfd, 
there hod been enlisted no fewer than 113,987 
single men ! 

Thus ended all prospect of serious opposition 
hy Labour. 

We must r()tiu'n to the proceedings in Parlia- 


ment. As already observed, Sir John Simon 
hi\d no sooner left tlio Cabinet than he 
attempted to wreck the HiJ). He first 
devoted himself to proving that England 
was about to “sell her birthright for a mess 
of pottage without making sure tliat it was 
likely to provide a square meal,” and to 
fomenting suspicion about “newspaper pres- 
sure,” and especially an alleged desire of The 
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RECRUITS IN CANADA. 

The first stajle : Drilling recruits in Vancouver. 


Times I n havo “ t-ho principle of compulsion 
j:ivcii lcgislati\'e sanction before iho House of 
I^onls lias dealt with the Parliament Act 
Amc'ndmctit Bill.” Of the other ” Sirnonites,'” 
Sir ^V. Byles gravely doubted whether the 
war would bo worth winning ” if wo were to 
surrender our liberties and to (lermani/.e our 
institutiohSi” As to this point, it is worth 
while to record a remarkable |)redietion by 
Mr, Herbert Samuel, a Minister who in these 
debates greatly increased his rej^utation : 

If anybody asked mo what the danger of the future 
military orguni/.ation of this country is, I should say 
that wo shotild roly after this war loo much upon the 
notion that wo can 6aU armies out of the ground hy a 
wave of the wand. I am afraid that the fact that wo 
have under the stress of these abnormal times done 
what no nation has over done yot will delude us into a 
false security, and wo shall bo apt to believe that wlien 
ilic moment of danger came a similar miracle can always 
bo performed. That is tho danger T am afraid of - 
not tho illusory danger that wo sliall find ourselves 
involved in a system of conscription. 

On tho Hcconcl reiuling tlw opponents of tho 
Hill began to concentrate on the two points 
winch they had conceived to l)e tlw most pro- 
inUing for their purpos.> conscient ious objec- 
tion ” to military s.rvico, and tho fear of 
•‘industrial compulsion.” sfr John Simon, 


wdiilo disclaiming any sympatKy with 
” .shirk(?rs,” (.declared that the conscientious 
objector was “ a perfectly genuino person,” 
and cheerfully predicted that his easo could not 
adecpiatcly be met w ithout ” making tho 
jiieslu'H of the net too wide.” As to ” industrial 
compulsion,” Mr. Anderson (Labour) trinin- 
pbantly rpiotcd the Manrhester Guardian for a 
description of the Bill as ” a Bill for reducing 
the millions to industrial serfdom on the ground 
that the conjectural thousands ought to do 
military service.” Mr. Asquith dealt at onco 
wdth this dangerous argument. He accepted as 
genuine tlie fear that unscrupulous employers 
might put pressure on men — especially on 
active trade unionists — who would be liable 
to military service if tliey were dismissed, and 
thereby lost their, certificates of exemption. 
Tho Prime Minister promised “to devise 
machinery and safeguards which would prevent 
the possibility of any such abuse.” 

The proceedings in Coimnitteo occupied only 
four sittings. They began with an entirely 
unsuccessful attempt to obtain tlie inclusion of 
Ireland in the Bill, Mr. Redmond delivering an 
eloquent speech on tho services of Irish troops » 
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drflaring that rocruiting in Ireland had Ijw'ii 
“ on the whole very satisfactory,” and 
saying to tJie House : — “ Rest satisiied ; do 
not seek to drive Ireland.” As to the military 
Ago, the opponents of the Rill tried to raise 
the lowest age from 18 years to 21 years, and 
to reduce the age limit from 41 years to 30 
y(‘ars. 

At the same time another amendintait jiro- 
dueed an extraordinary exposure (»f the 
feel)leness and lack of courage to which the 
(Jovernment were reduced by their promises 
tliat the Rill should not go one step beyond the 
bare fulfilment of the Prime Minister’s pledges. 
3’he Rill dealt only with men who were between 
the ages of 18 and 41 on August 15, 1915. 
(ieneral Sir Ivor IIer)>ert moved that the Rill 
should include “ every male subject who, after 
August 15, 1915, had attained, or during the 
course (if the war might attain, the age of 
IS years.” 'Phere could be no reasoned objec- 
tion. Rut the Government were tied hand and 


foot. Air. Ronar Law was put up to say that 
“ the Rill did not pn'tend to b(? a nn*asure for 
dealing in the most- elhclive way with tho 
military situation.” As tins did not sutlice, 
the Go\ernm('nt took tJie strange course of 
dragging in Lord Kitcliener as an opponent of 
Geiu'ral HerlxM’t's oendment. Mr. Long 
declared tliat “he was authorized by Lord 
Kitclien(‘r to say tliat lie did not desire this 
anuMidinent to bf^ made, that lie hoped tla^ Rill 
would be passed practically as the (h)vern- 
nw'ut had introduced it, tliat the measure l>y 
bringing in th(‘ uninarru'd men and enabling 
the others to be calU'd up would proiytde the 
troops the ruition retpiirvdf and enable him to do 
fdl that it was necessanj to do.'^ K vents wc’^re 
soon to prove that this stateiiu'iit was tlie most 
(‘lo(|uent condemnation that could be (^oii- 
e<‘iv('d of the Rill, and of the fore.sight of its 
]>romot(Ts. 3’he GovernnuMit liad its way, and 
(Jeneral Herbert withdrew liis amendment — 
after d(M*laring, liowever, that oia* of tho 
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most rfinarkrtble things in tlic whole wai was 
llie total eclipse of the ofTice of the Secretary of 
State for War h(‘hind th(' shadow of a figure- 
head/’ and that “in the mattor of recruiting 
L<»rd Kitchener had been wrong from first to 
last.” 

Th<* only eluMige actually made in the pro- 
pos(‘d tigo limits was a provision releasing men 
who, although under 41 years of age on August 
15, 1915, passed that age before the date 
appointed for the application of the Act. 

As to “ industrial compulsion ** and “ con- 
scientious ol)jection,” all tlio important con- 
cessions made by the Oovernmc'nt will be found 
in the clauses of the Act already quoted 
(pp. 123-4). It was [)rovided that a. certificate 
of exemption might be granted on the ground 
of it being held “ expedient ” t hat a man should 
b<i “engaged in work in which ho is habitually 
engaged or in which he wishes to he efigngaf.'' 
In the event of a man leaving “ (jcrtified ” 
employment, Jind so losing his certificaU* of 
exemption, it w'as |)rovided that a period of 
tico fnonths should c\])ire before, if he luid nt>t 
obtaiiied a renewal of his certificate, ho shoidd 
bo liable to military service. And, in the ease 

an application “ on conscientious grounds,” 
it was provided tbaf, (‘xtanpf ion “ may take the 
form of an exemption from combatant service 


only, or may bo conditional on the applicant 
being engaged in .some work which, in the 
opinion of the tribunal dealing with the case, 
is of national importance.” 

The ^lilitary Service Act came into operation 
on February 10. By tlie teriu.s of the Act the 
“ appointed day ” for its provisions to tako 
<‘fX(‘et was the twenfy- first day after it eamo 
into operation — tliat w’as to say, March 2. 
As already noted, the Derby “ groups ” were 
reopened when tho Military Service Bill was 
introduced. They remained open for single as 
well as married men until March 1, after which 
date all men liable for service were brought 
.Mutomatieally into the Beserve by law. In 
onler, for administrative purposes, to distin- 
guish them from the men in “ groups,” men 
coming under (he Act were classified according 
to ago in “ classes,” as follows : 


Year of Birth. 

Class. 

Year of Birth. 

Class. 

1897 

1 1 

1885 



13 

1896 

2 

1884 



14 

1895 

3 1 

1883 



15 

1894 

^ i 

1882 



16 

1893 

5 1 

1881 



17 

1892 

6 I 

1880 



1 1^ 

1891 

7 1 

1879 



I 

4890 

8 

1878 



20 

1889 

9 

1877 



21 

1888 

10 

1870 



22 

1887 

11 

1875 



23 

1886 

12 
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RECRUITS FROM CEYLON ARRIVING IN LONDON, 


Oil Fi'hriiary 10 a Proolaniaf ion was pub- 
lished which siinunoned the “ classes of men 
between the ages of 10 and 30 — the “classes ” 
being thus tmxdo to correspond roughly with 
the “ groups ” already called up. This historic 
document ran : 

THTO PH GO h A ]Sr A riO N. 

10(h Fobruary, 1916. 

ArMV IlESfSHVK. 

‘Military Sorv'ice Act, 1910.) 

WHEUKAa tiy t\ Proclamation dated the 4th August, 
1914, IHh Majesty in exercise of powers conferred on 
him by the Resorvo Forces Act, 1882, ordered (The 
Right Honourable Herbert Henry Asquith) one of His 
Majesty’s Principal Secrotario.s of State, from time to 
time to give, end, whon given, to revoke or vary such 
directions as might seem necessary or proper for calling 
out the Army Iloservo or all or any of the men belonging 
thereto. 

And Whereas under the provisions of the Military 
Service Act, 1916, certain persons will, on tho 2nd March, 
1910, bo deemed to have boon duly enlisted in His 
Majesty’s Regular Forces for general service with tho 
Colours or in tho Reserve for the perioti of tho War, 
and to have been forthwith transferred to the Reserve. 

And W'hereas such Reservists have been a.sHigrnKl to 
Classes according to the year of their birth. 

Now, therefore I, Field -Marshal the Right Honourable 
Earl Kitchener, K.O., K.P., one of His Majesty’s Priin’i- 
pal Seerotarios of State, do hereby direct as follows ; 

Every Reservist under the Provisions of the Military 
Service Act, 1916, who belongs to any of the Classes 
mentioned in tho subjoined Schedule is, unless an 
application for a certifleato of exemption has been 
made and has not been finally disposed of, hereby 
required to report himself for tho purpose of Joining 
the Colours on such date and at such place as may 
hereafter bo notified, or, if on or before the 17th day of 
March, 1916, he has not received any such notice, to 
report himself to the Commander of tho Recruiting Sub- 
Area at the Recruiting Office nearest to his usual place 
of residenoo on the aforesaid 17th day of March, 1916. 

A Reservist who fails without reasonable cause or 
excuse to comply with those directions will be guilty 


of an offence under the Heservo Fon^es Act. 1882 (46 
and 46 Vic., Cap. 48). 

SuuKouLi:. 

Palo on wlu’eh the 
Class. ClasHCK will ('uniinoncc 

to bo called up. 


Second Class, Men bore 

in 1896 

'I’hird (Mass , 


1896 \ 

Fourth Class , 


1894 

Fifth Class 


1893 

Sixth (Mass , 


1892 

Seven til Class 

. »» 

1891 y 

Eigiith Class , 


1890 

Ninth (Mass 


1889 

'I'onth (Mass 

• • A « 

1888 

Eleventh (JIass , 


1887 

Twelfth (Mass 


1886 


Only a fow days lalor fre.^^h Proclamations 
called lip for service on Alandi 18 all the re- 
maining “groups” ef unmarried men (14 to 
23)* and all the remaining “ cla.sses ” (13 to 
23). Them remained only tin* Derliy “ groups ” 
of married men. Wo shall .sliorl ly see how tlieir 
fate eomhined with tla^ unsatisfactory opera- 
tion <d thf* ru?w Act to rtuider further and more 
thorougli reforms iMevitahh\ 

'I’he work of tlie trilninals eliarged with tho 
duty of granting exemptions now assumed an 
ever-iiierLaising iinportan<;e. A serie.s of instruc- 
tions had been i.ssued for thtarguidanee. Tho prin- 
cipal duty of the local tribunals was tlio cleeision 
of claims of men of military age anti fitness to 
be excused service, or to be temporarily jiost- 
poin'd, on the ground that they were indjs- 


* “ Group.s ” 2 to 5, an noted above, were called up 
on January 20. Further proclamations on January H 
calliHl up “ groups ” 6 to 9 for service on Fobruary 8, and 
on January 30 “groups” 10 to 13 for service on 
February 29. “ Group ” 1 was called on February 25 

for w^rvico on March 28 



:////; 7 / w/';n nisrony or riir WAh\ . ■ . thh times uistoey oe the 



THH MILITARY SERVICE (No. 2) BILL PASSED !iS ,n ,„e HOUSE OF COMMONS 

On the division the Oovernment obtained a m ‘’^B»'her „i votes beinK— for the third reading, 383, 
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p(‘nsa>)lo in a frado, or for roasons, business or 
domestic, personal to themselves. Under tlu‘ 
J)<‘rby selieme a claim was made by filling up a 
iorm showing the grounds on^whicdi it was put 
forward. 'Diis claim was sent by tlio local 
tribunal to the military rep.rcsentativo in the 
locality, who had the assistance of an advisory 
committee composed ot persons conversant 
with local industries and conditions of lite, and 
rcfirescnting liotlj emidoyers and employees. 
If tliey and tlio military representative con- 
sidered the claim reasonalde, tht>y informeil the 
local tribunal and the man was jilaced in a 
later group. If it was thought that the claim 
recpiire^l furtla'r investigation, a date was fixed 
for hearing. 'Du? military representative was 
present aiul any necessary witnesses were called. 
\ man could not bt; |)ut liack more tlian ten 
groups on any one claim, but it was provided 
that, an inh>rmal a|)|)lication to tlio military 
r(‘t>res(*nt a,t iv(‘, ma<Je a. reasonable tiiiu* aft er the 
claim laid been d<'eided, might with his consent 
and that of tlie a.(h'isorv <uanmittee result in a 
further ]iost poruanent witliout tiio necessity of 
any furtlna* formal claim. 

As for n»cn in tlu* “ res('r\'ed oc<?upations,” 
those who had attested were placed in their 
group of the Army Iteserve, but were not to 
b(‘ called up for military service unt-il it had 
be(*n decide<i by the tribunals that it was no 
longer necessary in the national inter<?st to 
retain them in civil emj)loyment . 'I’be tribunals 
were, in fa<’t. nsjuired to investigate the accu- 
racy of, auul to revise, t he “ stairing ” already 
suppo.sed to have bt‘en done at t he time of the 
making of the National Register. In e<»nsider- 
ing a claim made by an employer on tho ground 
that an attestisl man was individually indis- 
pensable, the tribunal was directed to roqnir<» 
the employer to show' : 

(1) (mmmI rejm.m wtiy tho iimii was iialivicliially iialis. 

|ii'iis(it)I(? amt that tin? hiisinoss iti wtiich tho fium was 
ompIoy«*<l not ho propoiiy Miaiiitainod if Ui«. man 

wore cHllotl lip ffir srrvioc with liis ^nnip. 

(2) That tho oiiiployi-r had made ovory olTort tom- 
porarilv to till tho inai»\s plnoo ; 

(3) riuvt tlio laiMiioss miiii^tered to war nHpiiremiMits, 
to ossential doim^tio needN. or to tlie export trade in 
?ouli a maiiMor that the inainteiiaiieo of tho hiisinoss 
was import ant m tho national intore.st ; and 

(4) 'I’hat tho oinjiloyor had given ronsonatde facilities 
for onlisimont to olhiM- men (if any) in his employment. 

Men engaged in oj>eration.s conneeted 
with <*t)iilnnning,’' by vvhiili was meant all 
nun working below ground and all colliery 
nieehanies, electricians, jmmpmen, weighmen, 
and windiipg-engine men, were not to be 
called vip for military service without the 


consent of the Homo OH ice. This provision 
was soon to prove the cause of a very large 
increase? in the numbers of young men of 
military ago who were anxious to embrace 
the hardships of the miner’s life. 

W'ith tho reopening of the group system, the 
tribunals continued to consider tho claims of 
the voluntarily attested. It became necessary 
to issue a fresh batch of instructions. On 
danuary 8, lOlfi, it was announced that “ iu- 
dispensablo ” must be strict ly inter])reted. ]( 
was not enough that the employer should lx? 
able to show that he would be inconvenienced, 
even seriously inconveniene.ed. Employers 
were urged to do all in t heir power “ in this 
tiiiu> of critical need ” to ailapt themselves to 
changed conditions and by tho employment 
of nlen nob eligible for military service and of 
Avomen, and by reorganization, to do their very 
utmost to release nu'ii for the Fonx?s. Tribunals 
were to confiru? their concessions of postpone- 
ment to the minimum that was reasonable. 

'Die reopening of the group system on 
.fanuary 10 was advfTtised in boridon by an 
aiuiouncemenb by the Lord ^layor that lu? 
would be prc.serifc at tho ]Mansion House fwery 
day to welcome rt?cruit.s. During the dinner 
hour, tho Lord Mayor, wearing uniform and 
accompanied by tho Sheriffs, used to address 
large crowds, and tlie results, for a time, wort' 
highly satisfactory. A furtJier public campaign 
w as organized, and new posters — of a somewhat 
different typo from the old, though in sona? 
respects equally objectionable — began to make 
their appearance. It is worth while to recall, 
as showing tho characteristically narrow and 
political spirit which still persisted in those 
productions, the wording of one headed “ Rights 
of Citizenship ” ; 

Your UitjhUi, 

Your Kiglits of CitiKcn^ihip givo you tho Privilege of 
joining your followg in tho defence of yoiip Honour aiul 
your Homos. 

Join under tlio Group Syatoin to-day and safeguard 
both. 

Your Duty, 

Your Duly is to fight tho Common Foe and to get 
your Comr/idoH to join you, 

'Pho (rynical observ'cr will jierceive the re- 
sjiectiv'o positions w liieh “ Rights ” and “ Duty” 
were thought to have assn rued, under the 
political teaching of past generations, in the 
eyes of tho mass of the British public. 

Owing to the largo number -of exemptions 
granted by the tribunals, the Derby groupvS 
hitherto called up for service hod produced 
but a meagre output of actual rc'cruits. 
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GLASGOW HIGHI.ANDERS IN TRAINING : IN THB TRENCHES. 


Und«‘!‘ tho INIilit-ary StTvioo Act, as ha.s been 
seen, local iribnnals, consisting ot at least 
five members, were established in every 
local registration district. In an explana- 
tory (arcular issued by tlie Ihvsident of the 
Hoard of Trade on February 4, it was sug- 
gested that tho existing D(‘r))y tribunals 
should, owing 1o the experience \Nhicli they had 
alrt'ady gained, ]>e ap[)ointed as tho tribunals 
under the Act. Tho \'arious interests of the 
district were to bo fairly re[)resented, and an 
iidequat<’ r('[)res<‘ntatiori of Labour was enjoined. 
Women also were reeogniz<*d as being likely to 
[)rovo advantageous m<*mbcrs. In dealing 
with different class(*s of claims for exemption, 
whether al)solute, conditional, or temporary, 
tribunals were inst nartetl to adopt the following 
main princi[>les : 

In einployiiu'nt case's the question to l)o con- 
sidered w as to be, not w hether tho man had a 
claim for exceptiona.1 treatment in his own 
interests, but whether or not it was in the 


national interests that lie should be ri*tained 
in civil (‘inployment. Tlie ex[>re.ssion 
“ national interest” was to l>i* construed 
broatlly. It covered not only services which 
ministered dir(*(‘tly to the prosecution oi the 
war, but also services wliii li were essiaitial to 
tho country, whether, for instance, in tho 
maintenance of tlw* food supply or of the 
t'xport trade, or in tli(‘ ix rformaiHU' of other 
.servi<'es wliich it was desii'ahlo should )>(» (Nir 
ried on in the interests ol the community. 

In cases of ill health or infirmity a c(Ttifi- 
cate of absolute i‘\(*ni|ition w'a.s not to fie given 
uidess the ill health or infirmity was chwirly 
])erma.n<*nt. In (haibtful ca.ses, trifainals wr'i'c 
invited to leave th«^ question of medical fitne ss 
to the military authoriti('s, who had now' re- 
vised their stamlards aiul were prepared to 
certify recruits in different classes according to 
the work for which they were* physi(*ally fit. 
'riius, failing fitiu'ss for gcii(*ral service, a man 
might bo deemed fit enough for field service at 
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lifimc-, for garrison service at home or abrojid, 
tor labour, such as road and trench inakiii;/, 
or for sedentary work, such as clerical oec ii- 
])ations. 

The ease of the conscientious objector was to 
be considert'd in an impartial and tolerant 
spirit. As will be seen later, this imattracti\ c 
product of peaceful prosperity and seim- 
religious, semi -political al)erration was, jil- 
though negligible in (piantity, to cause niiieli 
trouble before ho was finally disposed (>1. 
■Sfeanwhile, the man whose objections. genuim ly 
rested on religious and moral convictions A\n.s 
to receive every consideration. It was lor 
the tribunal to accomplish the unenviabl»‘ 
task of deciding as to the genuineness of 
the claim. 

Before the end of Feliruary, 1916, a fresh 
batch of instructions was. announced, of which 
the general tendency was - to deprecate undiu* 
leniency on the part of the tribunals. It was 
felt that in a good many cases the tribunals 
had been guided too much by local sentiment 
in the granting of exemiitlons. Cases of 
“ serious hardship ” were in future to bo shown 
to be really serious before a claim could bo 
approv(;d. Many of the claims wore made on 
trivial groiuids ; others wore obviously absurd. 
Ajuorig the “ indispensable men,** applications 
on whose behalf wore rejected by various 
tribunals, were a revue comedian,- a church 
organist, tlie cartoonist of a weekly paper, and 
a packer employed by the Naval and Military 
Billie Society. Men claimed exemption very 
often because they were the sole maintenaiu*e 
of their w idowed mother, but it was frequently 
foiuul, on inquiry, that the mother could be 
perfectly well cared for by brothei*s or sisters 
of the applicant, while she would, of course, ho 
entitled to the allow’ance fixed for soldiers’ 
dependents. Among the conscientious ob- 
jectors many extreme cases of repugnance to 
take life were forthcoming. It w'as with 
difliculty that some of these unnatural sons 
would admit that if their mother or sister were 
al tacked they would defend them to the point 
of killing their adversary. There were, indeed, 
cases in which they frankly said that they 
would allow their mother to be killed rather 
than lake the life of anyone who attacked 
her. Among the applications refused was 
that of a Civil servant who said that he did 
not like to leave his mother “ in these times 
of Zeppelin raids.** But, on the other 
hand, many conscientious objectors were 
fKjrfeetly willing to undertake non-com. 
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bat ant service— although some regarded the 
w ork of the Hod Cross or -^\rmy Service Corps 
^\ith disfavour on the ground that it helped 
warfare.” 

Gradually, however, means were found for 
I healing with the conscientious objector, whether 
flie otTspring of foolish parents or the Christ- 
adelphian who hatl hurriedly embraced the 
{(‘aching of that obscure sect in the hop(> of 
saving his skin. In a few ctusea of refusal to 
obey military orders ternxs of iniprisontuent 
were indicted. A more satisfactory step was 
the formation in March of a Non-Combatant 
Hattali(Jii, which was reported in May to be 
doing honest and useful work ciuito contentedly 
at the Front. The men’s conduct was exem- 
plary, an unusually large [K‘r(?(‘ntago of thou 
Ix'ing total abstainers as well as non-smokers. 
'Phey w ere engaged, like the Navvies Battalion, 
on railway work, receiving, like the navvies, 
an additional allowance of meat. Otherwise, 
they were treated exactly like any other 
infantry battajion, except that tliey wore no 
Ix'lts, and, of course, carried no arms. They 
used no military titles among themselves, but 
addressed each other as “ Mr.,” or by ni(‘k- 
names. The soldiers generally regard('d them 
with good-natured indifference. It was reported 
that, as tho result, doubtless, of th(^ fine 
j)hysieal condition induced by hard work in the 
open air, one man Inul found his conscienci* 
less olKhu’ate than ho had supposed, and had 
asked to bo allowed to become a combatant. 
Other conversions were anticipated. 

Notwithstanding, however, the increasingly 
stern ofliicial disapf)roval of the laxity of some 
of the tribunals, it was becoming clear that 
more drastic stops would be neee.ssary if the 
tale of \iseful recruits were to attain the hop«xl- 
for figures It was decided forthwith, under 
pressure from the War Office, to revise the list 
of reserved oceupation.s. Meanwhile, in many 
cases, tho irregularity of action on the part of 
tho tribunals produced great dissatisfaction 
among tht? men. Numerous ease.s wei’e re- 
ported from agricultural districts in which able- 
bodied young sons of fanners were unfairly 
obtaining exemption by masquemding, for the 
first time in their lives, as shepherds or cowmien. 
Simultaneously, thousands of nxm were ).>eing 
enlisted for ” light sedentary duties ” who 
ought never to have been taken from civil 
life at all. It was reported that in one Midland 
hospital of 210 beds no fewer tlian 70 young 
men were engaged in washing dishes, polishing 


floors, lianding dressings, I’ceding patients, 
running messages, and doing similar h*jninin(‘ 
work. In another hospital the telefdioiK^ and 
iiiquiry ofIi(‘es wen? being eondueted b\ 
young soldiers. TJk^ existene(^ of tbt‘se and 
similar cases of “shirking” on tlio j>ai*t of 
single inc'ii tended, as time w(*nt on and tlie 
calling up oi I'nrtlier groups of tli(‘ nnmarri(‘<l 
broiigJii, thf. moment ever n(‘arer when the 
turn ot the marri(‘d would eona*, to pro- 
duce a strong sense of injustice, which was 
rcfleet(*(i in complaints from all parts of the 
count ry. 

On March 1 \ oIuntary enlistment under tiu' 
group syst(*in w as, as w o have seen, closed to 
single }nen. It ri'iuainod op(‘u to tla* niaiTi(‘d. 

Those (»f tlie latter wlio had already attesic'd 
had, as they admitt(‘d, in many cast's done so 
in the belief that they would not Ix' ivcpiired. 
or at any rate not until tla* wliole supply ( f 
single men was (‘xhaustt'd. 'rhis ht'lief, how- 
ever (‘rroneous, was to a eertain extent justified 
by the ambiguous nature of many of the* public 
d(‘elaraf ions whiefi liad Ix't'ii nuuh? on the 
subject, 'rin' rt'cniiting ])hrase “Single imai 
f)i*st ” had hi'cn takt'u, all too literally, to mean, 
riot that tlie single groups would lx* summoiK'd 
before tlie married, wliieh had been done, hut 
(hat no mari’k'd mt'U^ should he summoned while 
then' y<‘t I'emaiut'd single uu'ii availahit' and 
uiiaitt'sled. And now, w lu'ii it was reeogui/t <1 
(hat large* numhers of single nu'ii had Ix'cn 
permitted to escajx* into the haven of a l•eserved 
oeenpation, the married m(*n lifted up tlx'ir 
voice. It is not to he assumed that tlx* married 
men w(*re lacking in a sense* of tiicir eJuty. \\ c 
liavx* se‘(>ii from the* De'rhy n‘ix)rt that 
of tliem had atte*sted up to I he cud of the yrar, as 
against H4(),(K)0 single* me*n, and sinee* January 1 
it appeare'd (hat i;i(),000 mairie'd me*n liad 
attestexl, as against about IftO.OOO single. They 
were* for the most part reasonable* and patriotic 
men, with little sympathy witl» eigitafion. But, 
in the absence of any (iovei’iune'nt scheme for 
their re)ie*f, they w(*n> oppre.ssed by all kinds 
of anxif'lies as to (lu'ir exnitnietual liabilitie.s 
in the mutter of rt'iit, mortgage's, and the like*. 
Jt was not until April 20 that the Government 
produced a plan for mitigating theses harasHing 
ohstaeles to ^'ohIntary t*nlistment. (See page's 
146-7.) This sclK'ine, eroupled with tire? power 
given to sanitary authorities under the* Local 
Government (Emergency Provisions) Act to 
make arrangements for storing furniture for 
men called uf), “ rea.sonable exi^enditure ” td 
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!»<' defrayed out. of tlio rates, did much to 
ohviato tlie “ fireaking up of the home.’* 
Meanuliih' I^ord Derby strove valiantly to 
su\o tho situation. He deelared that the 
(Jovernment would liavo to take far stronger 
nieasurt's tlK.ii they liad yet taken if the men 
neet'.-^sary for tlie Army were to he got-, TJie 
luc'u must be extracted from tho reserved occu- 
pations and women put in their place. No 
singk? man who had not attained tho age of 31 
should be allowed to plead for exemption on tho 
ground tliat ho w as “ starreil,” badged, or in a 
re.siTved oeeupation. All other single men, and 
all inarrie<l iiu'n. should not considered as 
being in the starred or reserved occupations 
uiile.ss tljcy licld their present position.s or 
positions of a similar i-haracter in other tinus 
before the previous August 15. 'I'ln'se pro- 
]»osals w'ould not a]'ply to skilled nmnition 
workers. At th(» same time, Lord Derby, 
while maintaining that Mr. Asipiith’s pledge in 
\Uo married men had been kept in tlie letter, 
insisted that tJio Government must, by limiting 
exemptions, enable it to be kept in the spirit as 
well. He recognized that the effect of tlie 
ext'inptions Imd bc-en to make tho married men 


feel that they were going to b(^ called up much 
sooner tlian they could reasonably have anti- 
ci[)ated. 

Tho proclamation calling up tho first eight 
married groups was posted on March 7. These 
groups (25 to 32) included men between 19 and 
2G years of age. The married men, aged 18- 19 
(Group 24), were, as in the case of single men, 
called uj) later. 

With this summons to the first married 
groups the recruiting question entered on a 
new phases. Lord Derby hastened to explain 
to the married men the reasons of tho imox- 
pectedly early call. In a speech at Manchester 
ho declared ; 

'Flir Mdiolo t»ssf*ncc* of tlie situation i.s time. \Vc 
it huvu men. I arn porfectly tmrtain that, given time 
- a! mind you, rarliamcnt has lengthened that 
liiri' Fo shall got nil tho single rnon, but at tho present 
ino] rtont there is no doubt that unless the married men 
eon forward there will bo a shortage a shortage 
wdi I’ll may he ahMolutely fatal to this country, not only 
in this geiM'ration but for all time. 

Meanwhile the Cabinet, now seriously 
alarmed, appointed a committee to consider 
tho wht^lo question of reserved trades and 
occupations. This committee, on March 14, 
aimounccd that, as evidence had accumulated 
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lo show that men had been entering certified 
occupations in order to avoid military service, 
il, had been decided that men in those occupa- 
lions only bo exempted from military service 
if they could show that they were similarly 
occupiod at the date of the National Register, 
August 15, 1915. Umnarried men up lo the 
iigo of 25 or 30, or, in some eases, up to 41, 
were to be released for service. Only in those 
occupations which w'ere vital tt) the conduct 
of the v ar and where tlio evidence against any 
depletion was overwhelming were the yoimger 
unmarried men to bo retained on the reserved 
list. It was further decided to delete from the 
list of reservations occupations comu'cted with 
certain industries such as tlie luxury trades 
concerned with the manufacture of tobacco, 
silk and lace, which had received protection on 
account of tho ini]jortance of their exports. 

It is significant of tlie embarrassment of the 
(lovcrnment at this jimcture tluit at the 
luoment when Lord Derby was doing his utmost 
(o compel them to enable liim to fulfil his word 
to the married tflen they should have appointed 
him to preside over a committee on the con- 
struction of aircraft — an occupation, indeed. 


wliich lie soon found a sheer waste of time 
and energy. 

Tho attitude^of tho extremer married 
objectors may be gathered from tho following 
resolutions, passed at a mass meeting at 
Rortsmouth on March 8. The in(*n pn>t(>sted 
against 

(1) 1'tje ciilliii^' up (»f tlu? mnrritMl ^^rotipK for srrvior 

until the Minister’s to tho inuiii»‘«l nion 

)ias been fiilliile<l in tlio spirit ns well ns tln' letter l>y 
witlulrtiwinjj: and sericiin^ into tlio Services all single 
ini*n from reserved oeonjiations. starred men in (Itivern- 
inent aiifl ejuitrolletl t‘stnhlishmenf s [munition fnetorios] 
who luivo only recently heisi tiHiiieil and entered for 
this class of work, and singU* clerks in ( Jovernment niid 
piihlic olliccs ; and hy a stringent revision of tho cases 
of single men irxempted hv trihimals or rejc'cted as 
medically unlit. 

(2) 'the calling up of married gnMips for scrN’ieo 
Vifdoro compulsory st'rvii’o has Iusmi introduced lor all 
vinattested married men of military age. tlic attestation 
of inarritsl mtai Inning heen ohtairnMl hy statements 
in recruiting literutnro that attested married men would 
bo in a better position than those who did not attivst. 

The poslcus publishing the proclamation of 
tho call of tho last gronj)s of mttrricd men had 
boon ])i*intod, and were on tho point of being 
issiK'd, w hen, on March 15, an indefinito post - 
poncinciit was announced. A wc(4v lattT it w'os 
explained that this had been merely thio to the 
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congestion of tho tribunals, but for the publie 
it served to emphasise the fact that the (lovem- 
inent were now floundering in very det>p water. 
Matters were not helped by an unfortunate 
indis|j<>sition of Mr. Asquith's, wliich occurred 
at tins moment. While I^ord l)<‘rby attiu*lietl 
to the reserved oeeupalions the whole Vilamo 
of the shortage which had led to the jirc^mature 
calling ujj of the man'ied groufis, and described 
how the Board of Agriculture hail refus(*d to 
follow the proposals of the U(\ser\’(Ml Occupa- 
tions Committee in the matter of reducing 
exemptions, he was able to jioint- to the various 
ateps whic-li the Covernment wen? now taking, 
at tlie eleventh hour, to undo the mischief 
caust?d by their own lialf-hearted mismanage- 
ment of the whole recruiting question. There 
had b<‘en an inter departmental conference, 
which had “ found ” that an insufliciently 
representative Committee was already sitting 
at the Hoard of 'Prade. The Committee laul 
been streiigthened, and had, as we have seen, 
already dealt with a c?ertam jiortion of the 
industries of* the country. Meanwhile, the 
Home OiVice had agreed, with regard to t>ie 
mining industry, that any men challenged by 
the military authorities who could not be 
shown by tho em])loyer at the Colli<*ry Courts to 
be indispensable should cease to be* exempted. 
The Admiralty, the War Offic?e, and the 
Ministry of Munitions were joining in a revision 
of liadges. Women were being introduced to 
the lighter forms of shell work at the rate of 
15,000 a month. Lord Kitchener followed 
with the frank warning that the married 
men would be wanted within the next few 
weeks. 

An interval followed, filled with hot political 
controversy. The Cabinet, distracted with the 
problem of devising measures for tho relief of 
married recruits from pressing civdl liabilities, 
was attacked from all fjuarters of the Hou.se 
of Commons, and on every conceivable ground, 
for its inability to make uj) its mind. It seemed 
to be utterly power l<?ss in the absence of its 
leader. Meanwhile, the question of all-round 
compulsion was daily looming larger, and 
married men’s meetings in its fav'our grew ever 
more imperative in their demands. The Times, 
which had throughout the wdiole recruiting 
muddle been indefatigable in its criticism of 
the glaring injustice of the existing system, and 
in its calls for, resolute action on the part of the 
Government, thus summarized its advice at 
this juncture : 


Kirtst let iih have a plain anlhoritative stateinaiit c»f 
tho triio position of roiTiiil in^ and llu; nninlMTs actually 
required. Nothinj; ha.'< ljoi*n .sucdi a luindira)> as tin.* 
iny.stery in \vhi(^ tliis (pu'Htion has boon irivolvtvl. 
'I’hiMi let ns have such an ainemlinent of llu* Military 
iServieo Act ns will do away wilh all the injustiee of 
attestation hy ineludini; iinpiirliaMy all men of niilitary 
a^t*. Let ns revers(^ the whelo sys(»Mn of reserved oeiMipa- 
tioiis hy plaein^ tlu' cams of ohtaiiiin^ exemption on 
eaeh indivahial or his employers, 'J’hat is the one sure' 
safejrnard against the |)o.s.sihility c»f siin.',li? “ shirkc'rs.” 
And l(‘t ns deal with the* contractual liabilities of the 
inarrie<l recruits before, aiifl not alter, they are ealli'd to 
the Colourji. It the ( «o\‘(‘nimeiit wouM ha\e the »‘(Mira;-»e 
to annoiinee siieh a programme at once, th«*y would he 
far on the way to solviu;^ a erilieal problem. 

It iuuhI hardly Ih‘ said that tJiis period of 
dt'lay and iudt'cis.’oti ])rofhu*C(l an cxtrcmc^lv 
had impression upon our lro<)p.s at the Front, 
a.s well as upon our Alli«‘s, who, rt'garding eom- 
IJulsory service almost as part of the order of 
nature, found it diflicult to reconcile the Govern- 
ment ’.s professions of deterinination to win the 
war with their reluctance to take the first 
c.s.sential .stc[) to that end. 

Ml*. Asquith was now absent on the? (.\)ti- 
tinent, visiting Paris and Home, and tlu? task 
of representing him in I’arliament fell to Mr. 
Walter T^ong. Ho sought at first, incredible 
os it may seem, to shift tho responsibility on to 
the triliunals ! If, h<? said, they liad tak^'u the 
view that men with heavy liabilities ought not 
to be called ujjon to servo as soldiers, this 
particular grievance of the married would rnit 
have ari.sen. But, he added, as a matter of fat't, 
the question of the men \\’ith obligations had 
boon in existence ever since the first call for 
recruits was made. He now told tho House 
that tlu? (lovermnent had decide<l to give tho 
ncce.ssary sums to tho Statutory Pensions Com- 
mittee to enable th(*m to mak<* grants to men 
already in the Army, or in process of lieing 
calletl up, to meet cases of hardship arising 
out of tlieir liabiliti(?s. 

By about the third week in March tho 
whole po.sition had br*com(* iin|)ossible. VV'hilo 
the tribunals and advisory conimittees were 
struggling with their thankless task, and the 
Government Mas still unable to call iq) the 
married “groups,” the .state of the Army 
in regard to iniinhers was ck'arly critical. 
The seventy divisions w'liich w’(‘re tlie inini- 
mum of our field formations required 1,400,000 
recruits for tlieir maintenance and completion 
during the year 1916. Men must be found, 
and found soon. 

Ministerial and departmental conferences 
wore now constant, bnt no results were forth- 
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coming. l*ul)lic opinion beeaine iinputiont. 
In tlio House of Commons “ War Commit teos,’* 
consisting of the most energetic members of 
Unionist and Faberal parties respectively, 
became ever more insistent. On March 28 
these two “ Cingr*!* ” groups, as tliey wen? 
c*aJleci, (l(*finit(:4y announced their adhesion 
to the principle of ** equal sacrifices from all 
in»'n of military age.’* The Unionist group, 
led by Sir Edward Carson, decided to mov(? a 
vote of eensuro on the Mini.stry, if no satis- 
factory solution of the recruiting problem 
W(‘re jiroduced in f)ne week. The Cabinet 
tried to gain tin\o by the familiar plea that 
flaw 'vere “examining all the figures,” and 
Mr. Ihaiar J-aw was particularly persuasive 
in curbing the zeal of his own party. By one 
<levice and another time was, indeed, gained, 
but it- could not be long. On April 11 The 
Times annoimced that Sir William Robertson, 
whose influence had grown stf?adily since ho 
Ix'ciuno Cliicf of the Imperial General Staff in 
December, 1915, and the military members of 
the Army Council had “furnished the Cabinet 
with a very plain statement of their imme- 
diate requirements in men.” On April 12 
Sir Edward Carson handed in the following 
notice : 

To movo that this House is of opiuion that iho present 
syslern of recruit in^ is unfair in its incidence and in- 
luleqtmto to secure the men urgently needed in order 
to achievo tlio objects whicli this country has set before 
itKcU in Uiis war and to fulfil our obligations to our 
Allies ; and ri'solves that no further lime should be lost 
in amending the .Military Service Act so as to require, as 


far as possible, etjual sacrifico from nil men of military 
age, by rendering all alike; liable for*military service 
during the present war. 

Lord INIilrior announced Ids intention to 
movo the following oven more definite rtjsolu- 
tion in the House of Lords : 

That in the opinion of this House it is necessary, in 
order to secure the objects for which the country is 
fighting, that an Act should bo passed without further 
delay rendering all men of military ago liable to be 
called upon for military service during the continuance 
of the war. 

On the day of Sir lOdvvard Carson’s notice, 
a deputation of the National Union of Attested 
Married Men waited upon Mr. Asquith, Lord 
Derby, and Mr. Walter Long, and told them 
plainly what they thouglit of the position in 
which attested married men hod been placed 
by the recruiting methods of the Government 
and their agents. The leader of the deputation 
cont4?nded that every attested married man was 
prepared to fulfil liis pledge, but in the name 
<3f justice there must be that equality of 
sacrifice whk^h they hod all been led to expect. 
“ We think,” he added, “ that the present 
Derby scheme is in a hopeless muddle, and that 
the only w ay to rectify it is to apply the Military 
Service Bill to all men up to the ago of 41.” 
The Government should not allow it to be 
recorded that over a million men hfid been 
pressed into military service by trickery 
^ This allegation of trickery was based upon a 
recruiting poster which stated “ no attestation, 
no appeal.”* It appeared that the men had 
inferred from tliis that those who attested 
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voluntarily would have some advantage over 
those who had to be “ fetched.” Lord Derby 
explained that, from ilie point of view of the 
War Oftice, if a man did not attest ho did not 
exist. It was impossible, under the vohmtary 
system, for a man who had not attested to 
come before the tribunals and ask for exemp- 
tion. But he admitted that there had been 
statements made locally which went a great 
deal farther tlian that complained of, and 
which, if he had heard of them at the tune, ho 
should undoubtedly have repudiated. 

The Prime Minister declared that the only 
pledge for which ho and Lord Derby were 
answerable had been fulfilled both in the letter 
and in tho spirit. Jle also admitted, however, 
that cases of misapprohension laid arisen, owing 
to unauthorized statements, and he mider- 
took to consider whether machinery could be 
set up to relefise men who coxild prove that 
they had attested as the result of such mis- 
leading statements. As for the alternativo 
of compulsion, which one member of tho 
deputation had siiggested would “ solve the 
whole thing,” that was “another matter.” 

In the Cabinet matters wero understood to 
be in tho hands of a Committee consisting of 
the Prime Minister, Mr. McKenna, Lord 
Lansdowne, and Mr. Chamberlain. On April 
15 The Times indicated that this Committee 
had reported against an extension of tho 
Military Service Act to all men of military age. 


and were proposing (1) the extension of th6 
Act to include those men wdio had reached 
the age of eiglftecn since August 15, and who 
reached that ago hereafter ; (2) the retention 
with the Colours of all time-expired Regulars 
and Territorials; (If) further “combing out” 
of single men from “ starred ” t rades and 
munition factories ; and (4) perse veranetj 
with all existing methods of enlistment, 
including tho Derby scheme and the Military 
Service Act. On April 18 matters wore 
reaching a head, and there w^ere all appearane(‘s 
of a serious political crisis. On tho 19th Mr. 
Asquith met a House of (vOinmons which was 
expecting to hear tho decision of tho Covorn- 
ment. But what lie said was t his : 

'I hi'ro aro still, I rogrot to say, nuilrrijil ints of «lis- 
agroement in ilio (^il)int)t, jukI if tli«*so ts aro nol. 
ACtt.l(M) by agrormont tho result must bo <l:o ])i-cak'Up 
of tbo Governmont, Tho Cabinet is unifod ‘lioving 
that such an ovont would bo a national disji: of tbo 

most formidablo kind, and it is in tbo bopo tlui it may 
be avertod by a few more days of deliberal i' that I 
shall proposo that the House adjourn t.o-d .y until 
Tuesday next, April 25. 

On the following day, tho Thursday before 
Raster, it was announced iJatt tho Cabinet bad 
como to an agreement, and that thoir proposals 
would bo submitted on April 25 to a secret 
session in each House of Parliament. The 
Times stated that v^hat tho Cabinet proposed 
was to introduce a Bill for tho extonsioii of 
tho Military Service Act — but a Bill wliieh 
would only take effect if in tho next few' weeks 
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“ tho rc'j^iilnr intuko of rooniits from all sources 
laid fallen helovv the definite luinimiun figure 
j’.ecepfod by tli(‘ Cabinet and the Army Council 
as the margin of safety.” M'he aiTangement of 
n s(‘en't session was described as a dirt'ct con- 
cession to the wishes ^)f the Labour members, 
who laid (hat tliey must lie convinced of the 
racc'ssity of any extension of tJie ]\lilitary 
Sri vice Act by military evidence which could 
n«it ln‘ <liscl(»sed in public. 

On Lastt r Kve a Crivy Council was lu'ld at 
W iiiibnr. and new Regulations of a most 
rcmai-Uablc kind weri' inserted in the Defence 
“I il)c Realm R«*gulations. The main passag»-s 
■\\cr<‘ as fellows ; 


If tiflirr Hiiii-ir I’;i ik'mI in jn \f 

il not he lnwtul lor any persotj in {uw iic\vn|)!|| 

e*Mi.»lic \1, cii.Milar. or ollior priiilcii laihlir;)! ion, 
111 iuiy pnl.lir sprocli. to publish liny n-port ol’, or 
ptirpor( tn ilrM-rilw. or to to, ilio pro 

,, .MS nmv 

'•IlHUilly fonnn.inwaPMl thron^ji the Uiivotoi-s of 
^ hhcial iV'i's-, l>nri''Oi. 

h -Viall not »M* hivvfiil for ;,ny p.-rson in any no 
I'Mpir, prriotln-Ml. crmlar. or othrr prinU-.l pnbihali 
in imv pnl.h.- spoo. h. fo pnhiisli uny roport of, or 
to ilo^niUo, Mr to ivIVr to, tie prorcMiinKs 
any nnvOn,/ of tlic Calannt. or nit}, out lawful author 
o pnhhs), thn rontnnis of Huy confidential docrn, 
•cIonKUi^ to, or any conlidnntial infonnntion obtaic 
fro,,,, uny ...v .I.parl.ac.i, or any i„ , 

st ri u a of hiN Majesty. 


THE NEW ARMY IN 

The second paragraph was obviously duo to^ 
considerations arising out of the published 
reports of Cabinet discussions and hesitations 
in the past few Meeks. It provoked much 
eriticisin, which, however, need not d 'lay us 
here. 

The secret se.ssion occupied two days. Very 
brief reporbs were communicated to the Press, 
'ritey stated tJiat the Prime Minister gave 
parficiilHrs of the total military effort of tlit* 
Kmpire, The report of the first day’s pro- 
ciM'dings also said ; 

lo iiwct with (ho Hit nation tho (Joveriunent haic 
dc(crrnincd upon throo rohuivnly minor proposals ; 

(«) 'I'ho prolongation until tho end of the war of tho 
.s<T\ ice of t i,no-i^xj>irod mon whose period of service 
under the present law van be extended for one year 
only ; 

{h) To ein])ower tlio military authority to transfer 
men enhsteel for territorial battalions (o any unit where 
llu'y m e iicode,! : 

(0) 'lo render an exfnnpted man liable to military 
service iininedialely on the expiry of his certificate of 
exemption. 

Uith a view to an ultimnto addition to the forces 
available, they will further propose to bring under 
the terms of the Military Service Act all youths under 
18 on Augnst 15 last as they reach that age. Further 
the Prime Minister stated ; 

(1) J hat the Government, recognizing that the neces- 
sary numbers rerpiired for the discharge of our inilitorv 
olWigaliuns wil^iot be available for service at the time 
required under the present arrangements, agree that 
an immediate effort he made to obtain the men required 
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.by voluntary enlistment from amongst the unattested 
triarriod men. 

(2) That if at the end of four weeks ending May 27 
/50,000 of tlieso men have not been .secured by direct 
enlistment, the Government will forthwith ask Parlia- 
inent for irompiilsory flowers. 

(3) Tliat if in any week after May 27 l/},00() men 
have not been securetl by direct enlistment, the same 
course will be taken, any surplus over 15,0(M> in one 
week being earrie<l over to the next. 

(4) 'riiat the arrangements in paragraphs 2 and 3 
are to hold good until 200,000 unattesteil men have 
been obtained. In the meantime the position will be 
under constant review by the Government. 

It was pointed out that, as under this scheme aU 
available unattestod married men w'ould bo enlisted 
either voluntarily or by compulsion, the main ground 
alleged for the release of attested married men wouUl 
disappear. 

Civil Liabilities. 

1’he Prime Minister also referreil to the question of 
the ossistaneo to bo given to enable men in In'* Majesty’s 
forces to meet their civil liabilities. 

On March 29 Mr. Long informed the House of Commons 
that his Majesty*.s Government proptisod to take certain 
steps with a view to meeting cases of hardship which 
might arise out of the civil liabilities of men joining the 
Forces. In addition to the propo.sed amendment of 
the Courts (Emergency Powers) Act, Mr. I.ong intiinated 
that Unaneial assistaneo would be provided through the 
medium of the Statutory Committee. 

As the Statutory Committee found that they could 
not undertake this work, it wa.s decided to set up a 
special committee for the purpose. This committee 
consists of Mr. Hayes Fisher, the Solicitor-General, tlie 
Lord Advocate, Sir Paul Harvey, and Mr. A. V. Syinoinls. 

The Coramitteo have made consitierable progre.ss 
with the scheme and have obtained the c-onciirreace of 
the IVeasury to the following general pftnciplcs : 

(1) The scheme of assistance ivill apply to all men 


who have joined the Forces since tin* 4th August, 1014, 
or who may join hercuftcr, and to single n.s well ns to 
married uuni. 

(2) The- items in res|jiL*ct of which assiMtanco will be 
granted inchule rent (im hiding ground rent and rent of 
business premises), inorlgagi* ini crest, payments in 
instalments in \ iri iic of eonliacis such as piirclume of 
premises, business, or furniture, taxes, rates. insunmc*e 
premiums, and school fees. Kcliof will not be given 
for the purpo.so of enabling any jjcrson to discharge 
such liabilities as ordinary debts to tradesmt'n. 

(3) It is not coiitem plated that the assist unee to be 
granted in any individual case sliould exireed i 104 per 
annum. 

(4) Persons ilesiring relief will be required to make 
application in a j>ri*scril>iMl iorm. 

(r>) 'Ihese api>li<alious will be investigated locally by 
Gommis.-<ioner.s (wbo will be barristers) spo» i.dl> appt>in(ed 
for the purpose. The Commissioners will make recoin- 
inemlations to the central committee, who will l»o 
aiithori/.eil to make graiils. 

How serious was th(* financial aspect of tiiis 
relief seheiiie was shown by the (virtnarkin^ of 
£20,000,000 as a first in.stalinent of the money 
required. 

On April 27, the day after the secret session, 
]Mr. Long asked for leave to introduco tlio 
Bill which the Prime Alinister laid foreshadowed. 
In a few hours the whole scheme wan dead. 
As soon as Mr. T.t>ng liacl sketched the pro- 
posals, they wfTe denounced on all side.s. Sir 
E. ("arson showed that llu? OovernmeuU, \vhil(‘ 
still shrinking from a policy of ctpial sacrifice, 
was sacrificing time-expired soldiers, Terri- 
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tc.ri.ilK, and boys ; tliey wore proposing “ one 
of tlio most acts that had ever i)ccii 

iittcniptod.” Mr. W'alsh, on bclialf of Labour, 
dcitiandcd that the I Jill Bhould*bo withdrawn. 
OtiHTwiso Jloiiwo Sr^hoiilci Tojoct it, toin- 

j)orisn no loiiRtT, and “ insist on the straiglit 
tiling.” T.et the GovcTiinient say, “ The 
M(?ccssity has now arisen and must be met,’* 
and tlu*y u>(‘d not fear the response of the 
country. The |)rosj;ect was hopeless. Mr. 
Asfpiith was hurriedly siunmoned to the House. 
H(? recognized the strength of the arguments 
against the Bill, and “ suggested *’ that the 
mot ion for leave to introduce the Bill should bo 
a ithdrawii. “ Cont.ing<nit compulsion ” thus 
perished ingloriously with all the other make- 
shifts and compromises. The collapse of the 
Bill was a humiliating blow to th<5 Govern- 
ment. But the public paid little attention to 
t h(*ir humiliation ; there was only a feeling of 
almost universal relief that the problem was 
now siu-o to bo solved in the only possible 
way. 

'J’he same day, April 27, saw the belated issue 
of the proclamation calling up Groups 33-41. ♦ 

A curious minor incident which occurred at 
this juncture was the sending to the ICing by 
the Married Men’s League of an appeal that his 
Majesty should rocoivo a deputation. “ In 
days of national stress and urgency,” declared 
the appeal, “your Majesty’s Ministers are 
ap|)arently in a hopeless muddle over the 
important rpiostion of recruiting. . . . Wo 
ap )cal to you, Sire, to receive our deputation, 
knowing that national improvements are more 
likely to rijsulb when you receive opinions 
tliroiigh tlie direct repro.scnlalives of those most 
<l ‘(‘ply concerned than througli the intermediary 
of those whoso lives, homes, and future cmploy- 
iiaait after the war are not in such jeopardy.” 

'the married m'li, in fact, as one of them 
phrased it, were ”no!> going to wait for the 
tK>liticians.” 

Oil May 2 the Brime Minister made a staie- 
iiu'iit on the whole situation, and announced 
t hat a new Bill woidd propose “ a general and 
immediate compulsion.” Incident illy, ho an- 
nounced that the ** total military and naval 
elTort of the ICmpire ” from the beginning of 
the war up to that date exceeded 5,000,000 
men, and that the whoh^ military force had 
been raised to a strength of eighty-three 
divisions in all. 

• 'J’ho final five Rroiips wore called up by a proelaina- 

ikm dal I'd May lit. 


On the following day. May 3, Mr. Asquitli 
introduced “ a Bill to make further provision 
with respect to military Service during the 
present war.” 

The now Bill had a very rapid passage 
through I’arliament. It was read a first time 
without a division, and a second time by a 
majority of 292 (328 votes against 36). It 
passed through (k)mmittco in the early hours 
of May 12, was road a third time on May 16 by 
a majority of 215 (250 votes against 35), and 
received the Royal assent on May 25. 

I’ho main dillerence between the new Bill and 
the measure so .speedily withdrawn by the 
Government was the inclusion within its scopo 
of the unattested married men — of all of them, 
not a limited number. In the main the lb'll 
was an amendment of the Military Service Act 
which we have already described, but it also 
contained important new features. Especially 
as most of the text is unintelligiblo without 
comparison with the earlier measure, it will be 
bi'st to sketch at onco the main effects of the 
mav legislation, so as to show’ tho position now 
established. 

From June 21, the ” appointed date ” under 
the new Act — 30 days after it had l)ecomo law - 
every male British svi Inject between the ages of 
18 and 41 and ordinarily resident in Groat 
BriUiin was ” to bo deemed to havo boon duly 
enlisted in His IMajesty’s Regular Forces for 
g<‘iieral service with the Colours or in tho Reserv^e 
lor tho period of the war.” Men who came 
within the operation of tho Act at a later date 
would bo subject to its provisions 30 days 
subsequently. At the samo time it was ex- 
X>re.ssly provided that ” steps shall bo taken to 
prevent so far as possible the sending of men 
to serve abroad before they attain tho age 
of 19.” 

Regular soldiers and Territorials whose term 
of service expired w^ould in future bo retained 
w ith tho Colours until tho end of the w ar, and 
men . already discliargod on the termination of 
their period of service would be recalled to the 
Colours and restored to their former military 
rank. An exception, liowovor, was made in the 
ease of men who had served 12 years or more 
and had attained the ago of 41. 

The main “ exceptions ” to tho obligation to 
fjerform military service remained as stated in 
the first schedule of the earlier Act (see page 124). 
But whereas under the first Act men who had 
“offered themselves for enlistment and been 
rejected since August 14, 1916” were “ex- 
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^cpted ", it was now provided that on Sopteinbor ,vll oMier eases of laj-sed exemption eertiti- 

1. 1916, tills exception would cease to apply to a man would lie deem<-d to liaxc been 

any man, if the Army Council wore satisfied that enlisted at the ex|.iration of two orcks. .ml(>s.s he 
ho should again present himself for medical |„„i r,>„,.„al of his 

examination, and sent him written notice to certificate. 

that effect. In other words, the authorities the new Act- jirovided that 

were empoworod to examino afresh tho largo any Territorial miglit he tran.sfern'd without his 

number of men who had been rejected without consent from one corps to another or to a K»‘gu- 

.cxhauslive medical examination. On the other j^r battalion; that the liability wliich any 

hand, the new Act excepted all men who at TtTritorial had acci'ptcd to s(*rve in any phw’o 

any time during the war had been prisoners of outside tho United Kingdom sl.ould continue, 

war, captured or interned by the tmemy, and notwithstanding anything in the conditions of 

r<deasod or exchanged. s<‘rvicc, during tlu* (‘ontinnance of tlie war ; and 

Otherwise,perhapsthomost important amend- , holding a certificate of exemp- 

•niont of tho first Military Servdcc Act was j must produce it, or gi\ e particulars of it, to 
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TeAchin^ the soldier the art of shoeing horses 

•that which concornod the safeguards against so- 
•called “industrial compulsion.** As shown in 
tho clause quoted on page 124, men whose 
•certificates of exemption for any reason ceased 
'to be in force had been given two months* grace 
•during w^hich they might obtain renewal of t hoir 
•certificates. This provision had soon been 
found to be one of tho worst loopliolcs for 
•evasion of military serxdco. By the new Act. 
tlie provision of tu)o months' grace w a.s made to 
apply only to men who had been engaged in 
w'ork certified to be of national importance, or 
Avho had been munition workers — and to apply 
<to them only if they hod been engaged in the 
^anie or similar work before August 14, 1915. 


y the Aid of A diogrrtin of A hoof of a horse. 

any const abh^ or person with authority from 
tho Army Council. 

We need deal only very briefly with tho 
proceedings in T*arliainent. Mr. Asquith pre- 
.simted the Ihll as “a complete and nainded 
policy.’’ It was warmly welcomed by Mr. 
Barnes on beJialf of r^aboiir, and r«‘ad a fir.st time 
on tho day of its intrcxlnction. In th(> second 
n'ading dehab^ a most powerful speech was 
made by Mr. Lloyd (h'orge, who liad lit^en the 
main instrument in the C’abinot in seenring the 
adoption of compulsory service, and who IumI 
received in consequence a full measure of violent 
abuse from disafipointed Kadieal journalists. 
He J^idd that the military authoritiexs believed 
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tlmt tho men Hupplied by this Bill nlono would 
make tho dilTorenco between defeat and victory, 
and rather than have on his conscience opposi- 
tion to this military opinion he would rather be 
il riven out of tla^ Liberal party, and indeed out 
of public life. IMr. Idoyd George declared that, 
so far from being unable to “ stay the course,” 
we could outstay (Germany by years, and he 
warmly denounced those who dared to regard 
t ho British working classes as if they 'were 
“doubtful neutrals.” Sir John Simon again 
kxl.tho feeble opposition, and cast doubts upon 
the numbers sot up by tho Government os the 
probable or possible yield of the Bill. Mr. 
Henderson mafic a crushing reply. He re- 
minded the “ Sirnonitofl ” that they had 
ridiculed Lord Derby’s estimate that in Decem- 
ber, 1915, thert^ were 650,000 imattosted single 
mt ii, and that they had said the Military Service 
Act wf)uld not secure 50,000 men. In reality 
the number of unattosted single mon liad proved 
to 1 m^ 750,000 ; the military authorities had 
obtained 300,000 of them, and already 187,826 
were with the Colours. 

In Coiuinittw) anotJier unsuccessful attempt 
vi\8 iniulo to include Ireland. It was dcfcatwl 


by Mr. Asquith and Mr. Redmond, the latter 
declaring that “ it would not f)nly be a wrong 
thing, an unwise thing, but it would be well nigh 
an insane thing, to attempt to enforee con- 
scription in Ireland.” 

For the rest, discussion turned mainly upon 
“industrial compulsion,” “conscientious ob- 
jection,” and the question of medical re -examina^ 
tion of men w'ho had beem rejected. A curious 
episode was an attempt to secure special con- 
sideration for married men who vycre the “ sole 
heads ” of a business — in other words, for small 
shopkeeix^rs. The Government w'as bombarded 
with telegrams and Members of Parliament were 
visited by countless deputations — with the 
nwult that, although Ihe matter was not dealt 
with in. tlie Act, ti^v-Government promised to 
issue s|[)ecial instructions to the tribunals. It 
should l>e added that the amendment of the 
clause dealing with “industrial compulsion” 
was effected by^ th^. House of Lords, their 
proposals being accepted by the House, of 
Conpnons by a majority of 91. 

L^t us conclude this review of the memorable 
military service legislation ^ of 1916 with the 
names of those who on May 16 finally opposed 
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the third reading of the new Bill. The minority 
of 35 was composed as follows ; — 

Abraham, Ut. Hon. W. ; Anderson, W. C. ; Arnold 
Sydney ; Baker, Joseph Allen (Finsbury, K.) ; Barlow, 
Sir John Kmmott (Somerset) ; Bums, Rt. Hon. John ; 
Hyles, Sir William Pollard ; Chancellor, Henry George ; 
dynes, J. R. ; Harvey, T. E. (Loo<1h, West) ; Hogge, 
.lames Myles ; Holt, Richard Doming ; John, Edward 
Thomas ; Jowett, F. W. ; King, Joseph ; Lamb, Sir 
Ernest Henry ; Lough, Rt. Hon. Thomas ; Macdonald, 
J. Ramsay (Leicester); Mason, David M. (Coventry); 
Molteno, Percy Alport ; Morrell, Philip ; Outhwaite, 
R. L. ; Ponsonby, Arthur A. W. H. ; Pringle, William 
M. R. ; Richards, Thomas ; Richardson, Thomas 
(Whitehaven); Rowntreo, Arnold; Runoirnan, Sir 
\Valter (Hartlepool); Sherwell, Arthur James; Simon, 
Kt. Hon. Sir John Allaobrook ; Snowden, Philip ; 
'rhonias, J, H. ; Trevelyan, Charles Philips ; W’hite- 
lioiise, John Howard ; Williams, Llewelyn (Carmarthen). 

Tellers : Mr. Leif Jones and Mr. Goldstone. 

On the day on which the Royal Assent was 
given to the new Military Service Act, the King 
addressed the following message to his people : 

“BUCKINGHAM PALACE, 

“ May 25, 1916. 

“ To enable our Country to organize more 
effectively its military resources in the prt^sent 
great struggle for the cause of civilization I 
have, acting on the advice of my Ministers, 
deemed it necessary to enrol every able-bodied 
man between the ages of 18 and 41, 

“ I de.sire to take this opportunity of express- 
ing to my people my recognition and apprecia- 


tion of the splendid patriotism and self-sacrifice 
which they have displayed in raising by volun- 
tary enlistmentf since the coimnencement of 
the war, no less .than 6,041,000 men, an effort 
far siu*passing that of any other nation in 
similar circumstances recorded in history, and 
one which will bo a lasting source of pride to 
future generations. 

“ I am confident that the magnificent spirit 
which has hitherto sustained my people through 
the trials of this terrible war will inspire them to 
endure the additional sacrifice now imposed 
upon them, and that it will with God’s help lead 
us and our Allies to a victory which shall 
achieve the liberation of Eurofx^. 

“GEORGE R.I.“ 

Thus, after more than 21 months of war, 
England “ muddled through ’* to the inevitable 
solution of the recruiting problem— <iompulsory 
service for every able-bodied man of military 
age. We have seen with what difficulties her 
progress to this end was beset. Wo have soon 
how slowly the country roused itself from its 
comfortable shnnber t o face the stern necessities 
of a struggle for its very existence. We have 
seen how worthy was the effort whicli it 
vokmtarily exerted whtuiever, though all too 
seldom, a clear issu<f was put before it by its 
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loaders. story, indeed, is not without 

its rnolaiicholy aspects. But while wo may 
deplore the lack of iinaginatidh, the refusal to 
acjcept clear warnings, and the consequent utter 
unprepared ness, except of the Royal Navy, in 
which Kngland was surprised at the outbreak 
of war, it is not the people of England, and still 
less of the Empire, who will be sternly judged 
by the historian of the future. We English, 
from our very insularity, have never been, in 
the Continental sense, a military race. That 
we have always been a warlike race there is no 
part of the world that does not testify. Nor 
did our warlike qualities ever shine brighter 
than in the (3reat War. But our minds 
move slowly until we get angry or afraid — and 
peaceful island-folk who are at the same time 
prosperous and confident in their Navy do not 
grow angry or afraid so readily as do nations 
with nothing but a line of frontier-marks 
between them and the permanent menace of 
their neighbours. Above all, we dislike experi- 
ments ; we are inclined to say that what wo 
are ** accustomed to ” is “ good enough for iw.’* 
We had been “ accustomed to ” voluntary ser- 
vice, and though we were also accustomed to 
compulsion in many of the affairs of life, our 
shrinking from military ** compulsion ” was 
largely a shrinking from the unknown. 

This characteristic reliuitanco to take a bold 
step was accentuated by the fact tliat with our 
Brime Minister and a considerable number of 
his colleagues in the Government the stalwart 
<levico of our enemy “ First think and then act ** 
took the invertebrate form of “ Wait and see.” 

“ The fact is,” said Lord Derby on May (5, 1915, 
” we ought to have had universal compulsion in 
the first week of the war.” This History has 
recorded w’hat we had in its place. Not having 
” thought,” wo wore powtTless to “ act ” until 
it was almost too late. Our first idea was to 
double the Expeditionary Force, while retaining 
the ancient machinery and at the same time 
allowing the men most compet^ent to work that 
ruiK'liinery to leave it for active service at the 
Front. Then, as our ideas expanded, come the 
chaos of recruits without accommodation or 
equipment, an army altogether beyond the 
powers of the ancient machinery to cope with. 
Then, as the machinery expanded and the 
maintenance of some 70 divisions became the 
ideal, there followed the long and painful 
struggle to make up for the shortage of men. 


It has been seen to what a plight the Govern- 
ment were reduced by their having allowed the 
business of recruiting to be conducted on th« 
lines of an electioneering campaign and by their 
failure to realize that what the country really 
needed was, not soft words, compromises, 
and jugglings with height standards and 
separation allowances, but a clear-cut policy of 
all-round justice. ^ 

If the Government had known their country- 
men better, three-quarters of the difficulties 
caused by the attempt to treat the married 
men separately from the single need never have 
arisen. It was not lack of patriotism that made 
the married men protest against being called up 
while more than half a million single men 
remained unaccounted for. They were per- 
fectly willing to fulfil their obligations, but 
their sense of justice revolted against the un- 
fairness of a state of things in which the un- 
patriotic citizen was left to profit from the 
sacrifice of liis patriotic fellow. Hence, as has 
been seen, although compulsion was, in prin- 
ciple, no more congenial to tho^narried than to 
the single men, its merits from the point of view 
of all-round justice led them to insist upon its 
application to themselves as soon as military 
necessity had compelled its application to the 
rest. 

But this was only one more instance of the 
manner in which the people of England led their 
leaders throughout the war. Much of the fear 
of “ destroying the unity of the country ’* which 
the politicians alleged as their reason for their 
own failure to make up their minds was a pure 
hallucination. The strikes and industrial un- 
rest which formed a dark episode at an earlier 
period were, altliough serious enough in them- 
selves, but echoes of bygone controversies, 
signs of mismanagement on the part of the 
Government rather than of halfheartodness on 
the part of the people. To the question 
whether the people could be trusted the millions 
of voluntary recruits, to say nothing of the 
infinite and willing self-sacrifice of all classes, 
was a sufficient answer. To call forth this 
effort, and to equalize, so far as possible, the 
burden, was the duty of the Government. But 
the Government could not be trusted to do its 
duty without compulsion. It was public 
opinion, not the initiative of politicians, which 
took the vast majority of the steps essential to 
the winning of the war* 
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THE GERMANS IN RUSSIAN 

POLAND. 

'I'hree Invasions -Administrative Partition of Russian J^oland between Germany and 
Austria — Clumsy German Efforts at Conciliation— Dropping the Mask -Prussian Rule 
AT ITS Worst — Administrative Machinery — ^The Poles and their Masters -Law — Edih ation 
— Warsaw University Reopened — Tyranny in the Schools — Language Question —The 
Jews — The Censorship — Economic Exploitation — Spoliation of Food and Raw Materials — 


(Lcneral Devastation —Crushing Taxation 

T he occupation of Russian Poland by 
the Germanic Powers was the result 
of three campaigns : Hindenburg's 
first offensive against Warsaw, in 
OftoIxT, 1914 ; his second invasion of Poland 
culminaf ing in tho battle of Lodz, in November, 
1914 ; and f lie great Austro-German advance 
in the summer of 1915 which, after the fall of 
Warsaw on August 5, left the Ontral Powers 
in possession of the entire country. During 
the lull which intervened in the winter and 
spring of 1914-15, the battle-front to tho west 
of the Vistula extended along a practically 
straight line running north and south from the 
mouth of tho Bzura to the mouth of the Nida. 
J^his line was during that period the eastern 
boundary of the part of Russian Poland occu- 
pied by the enemy. Meantime north of the 
Lower Vistula and of the Nareff, and in the 
government of Suvalki, the respective positions 
of the Gorman and the Russian annies con- 
tinued to undergo rapid and frequent Changes. 
Hence no attempt was made by the enemy to 
introduce in those districts any form of govern- 
ment other than that exercised by the com- 
manders of tho occupying armies. The Lower 
Vistula between Vyshograd' and the Prussian 
frontier remained, up to the time when the 
Vol. VIII.— Part 95. 1 
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German GovernnuTit- General of Warsaw was 
established, the northern frontier of Poland 
subject to a regular German administrat ion. 

Within the ocau|)ied iin^a, the border-line 
between the Austrian and the German spheres 
was settled by a eonipaet coneluded at Posen 
in January, 1915. Tin? Austrians received t he 
southern part, shorn, however, of its rieh(^st 
and most populous n'gions ; tlie country bor- 
dering on Prussian Silesia and com|)rising tho 
industrial centres of Tchenstoehova and Sos- 
noviets. as well as a large portK>n of tho mining 
district of tho “ Zaglcmbit? ” (“Depression”), 
was included in the German spht ro of occuj)a- 
tion. With some small moditieations this 
delimitation was maintained even after tho 
great advance in the summer of 1915; the 
disposal of the new acquisitions was settled at 
a confenmee of Austrian and German delegates 
in September, and by an agreement concluded 
at Berlin on December 14, 1915, between tho 
Austro-Hungarian Ambassmlor, I’rinco Gott- 
fried zu Hohenlohc-Sehillingsfurst and tho 
German Fortngn Secretary, Herr von Jagow. 
East of Tomivshoff tho boundary was made to 
follow the I'ilitsa down to its junction with tho 
Vistula and from there it ran up tho Vistula to 
Ivangorod ; between that fortress and tho 
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Prince Leopold of Bavaria (1); the Archduke Franz Josef, Heir Apparent of Austria-Hungary (2) ; 

and General von Woyrsch (3). 


River Bug, tho southern frontier of the late 
Government of 8 led It so was tujcepted as 
dividing line between the two oeoupations. 
In the north, tho (hjvernrnent of Suvalki was 
separated from Poland, and on May I, 1916, was 
linked up with tho Govornnient of Vilna. In 
tho east, tho Government of Cholin, though it 
formed no longer part of Russian Poland, was 
included in the |)art administered by tho 
Austrians. Some 74,647 square kilometres 
wt‘ro thus included in the Gorman, and only 
about 52,303 in the Austrian sphere. Tho 
disproportion of population and wealth be- 
tween the t\No divisions was infinitely more 
striking, as practically all the industrial districts 
and all the chief cities of IliLssion Poland were 
included in tho German share. The liistory of 
Russian I’oland mider the enemy is therefore 
primarily that of tho country under Gennaii 
lulminist rat ion. Kvery agreement concerning 
the di'Iimitation of the two spheres emphasised 
that its stipulations wore not meant to prejudge 
in . any M ay “ tho arrangements hereinafter 
to be made on tho bivsis of tho future peace- 
treaty.” Yet it was clear that from the very 
beginiung the Germans were careful to secure 


for themselves a favourable sfaH4s possidendi 
with regard to thoir allios, and to oequpy dis- 
tricts which coidd be mivdo to yield rich returns 
to the Gorman treasury and the German 
traders. 

In the early days of August, 1914, a distin- 
guished Russian Polo and his wife, whom the 
outbreak of the war hod caught in Posen, were 
making their way with the help of borrowed 
passports through Eastern Germany. They 
expected the war -fever only to have sharpened 
the inveterate German haired of Poles, and 
therefore, anxious as they were to avoid any 
kind of incident, were careful not to be heard 
talking Polish. Suddenly at some station, a 
Prussian officer who shared their railway com- 
partment, put his head through the window 
and shouted out to sonie fellow officer * in 
frightfully broken Polish : “ How do you do, 
kind folk ? We arc ooimng to liberate you I ** 

Whilst German officers were thus practising 
the xihrase which was meant to win them the 
hearts of the Poles, a detachment of their 
troops under Major Preusker entered the 
town of Kalish ; and, to use a historic phrase, 
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“ it therefore was soon ablaze. ’ ♦ Some 30,000 
of its inhabitants scattered through Poland, a 
living evidence of the frightful fate of their 
homes. After that many a Polish peasant 
answered the prescribed greeting of the German 
officers by muttering some grim question about 
Kahsh, and, whilst bowing deep in feigned 
reverence, followed it up by unrepeatable 
curses, naturally incomprehensible to the now 
Polish “ scholars ” of the Gorman army. The 
moral effect produced by the catastrophe of 
Kalish frightened the Germans themselves, and 
a certain measure of restraint was imposed on 
the commanders. Even then German officers 
and soldiers continued to rob and steal, churches 
were desecrated, acts of gratuitous vandalism 
were committed (the destruction of the othno- 
gra|)hic museum at Lovitch may bo quoted as 
an example). Nevertheless it is true to say 
that during the first offensive in October, 1914, 
a definite attempt was rnofle by the Germans 
to conciliate the Polish population. Foremost 
in t hese endeavours was the politician General 
von Liebert, t4io first German governor of Lod/. 
Fn the past a well-known enemy of the Poles, 
he discharged his new duties with considerable 
tact and honesty. Most of ail, ho earned the 
thanks of the local population by confining his 
interference within the real limits of the mili- 
tary requirements, and by not obstructing the 
self-help and autonomous activities in his 
district. Conditions were ditlicult, as they are 
bound to be in an invaded country, but as yet 
not unbearable. 

'Jlien came the German retreat to the west 
and the second invasion of Poland. The new 
Gorman rule began with the note of displeasure 
and disappointment ; the Poles had not risen 
in their support. The old propaganda tricks 
were dropped, and the doctrine was now 
openly avowed that Poland was enemy -country 
(Feindealand), and that it had to be treated 
accordingly. Henceforth no Polish social 
activity, no self-government was tolerated 
except in so far it served the convenience of 
the German anny and administration. A 
complicated system was established of a 

* Kaliflh wa» bombarded and burnt between August 
4 - 8 , 1914. Destruction was in those days, in Poland as 
in Belgium, the approved German method of dealing 
with towns in which any assault against German soldiers 
was alleged to have occurred. Here is a typical army 
ord^r ; “ Houses or blocks from which shots are fired at 
German soldiers will be instantly blown up or rar.ed. Not 
even women or children will bo allowed to leave those 
houses.*' (Signed) CoIiONel Zollerm. (Dated) Tchen- 
stochova, August 6 , 1914 . 


partly military and partly civilian govornmont, 
The miprcino master in the country wivs natu- 
rally Field-Marshal von Hindenburg, the 
Oherbefehlshaber Ost (Chief Commander in the 
East). It was by his order tliat. in January, 
1915, was formed the “ Imperial German 
Civilian Administration for Hussian Poland.” t 
At first Posen was chosen for its hoadquart(*rs, 
and even when a fenv months later it migrated 
to the province which it was to administer, its 
seat was fixed in the bonier town of Kalish, 
from where it was by no moans easy to eoin- 
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municato with the different parts of the coimtry 
The civilian administration was therefore 
unable to develop the full measure of its 
■activity until after its t ransfer to the conquered 
capital of Warsaw, German civilian officials, 
called Kreisvheja, were placed at the head of 
the provincial districts, nominally responsible 
to the civilian administration, but in reality 
bound hand and foot by the orders of the 
Army Command. The district of ].odz, the 
most important industrial area in the whole 

f When the Oennana rcaiimoJ their advance into 
Poland, in June, 1915, itK name was changeci to “ Jmf)oriaI 
German Civilian Adininint ration for Poland, on che Left 
Bank of the Vistula, ” (links der Weichael). 
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country, was entrusted to a Polhei-Profident 
(l^resident of the Police) ; Herr von Oppen, a 
member of the Diplomatic C^rps, not lui 
aflministrativo bureaucrat, was appointed to 
that important post. Lod/ was also made the 
Jicadcjuarters of a number of departments 
directly dfjpendent on tlie Army Coirunand 
(tlius, e.g., tlie railway-administration, the 
censorship and press bureau, etc.). It became 
tlie real centre of (lerman oftioial and military 
opinion, and the Kindergarten for the future 
government of a much wider province. It w'lvs 
here that tlie policy of tho German adminis- 
tration in Poland was evolved and settled, 
and that its first experiments were tried. 



GENERAL VON ETZDORFF, 
German Governor of Warsaw. 


The new rulers of Poland were taken almost 
without exception from tho ranks of the 
Prussimi bureaucracy, as some of them used 
to insist with pride and pl(?asure. Admin- 
istrativo rciusons demanded iJiat the bureau- 
cratic personnel sent to Kussian Poland should 
have some knowledge of Polish conditions; 
tliis was naturally to be found only in the 
eastern provinces of Prussia, in the so-called 
OahnarHn (Kast(*rn Marches). The officials in 
these districts belonged, however, to a quite 
]ieculiar category — their main tradition was 
hostility to everything Polish. For years they 
had been trained to tiglit the ** Polish peril,** 
and w^ei-o rew'ardcd for efficienev in repressing 
any signs of national life and ambitions among 
the Poh^s. They were permeated with hatred 
and contempt for Poland and tho Poles. 

It w’as from among these champions of tho 
Drang naeh Osten — -the German advance pres- 


sing eastwards — that the Chief of the Civilian 
Administration, Dr. von Kries, his assistant 
Herr von Bom-Fallois, and tho whole host of 
minor officials, were chosen. Assurances were 
given from Berlin in the matter of regulations 
issued to them ; after the fall of Warsaw, 
Herr von Delbriick, the German Minister of 
the Interior, whilst on a visit to the Polish 
capital, personally lectured tho Prussian 
officials on their attitude towards the native 
population. All this ])roved of no avail. 
Insulting expressions continued to be freely 
used by the Germans in their official dealings ; 
Polnische Schweine (Polish swine) became a 
houseliold word. Women of the upper classes 
were insulted ; Major Schultz, Commander of 
Sosnoviots, actually used his riding- whip on 
l\)lish faces. The German Town-Chief of 
Zgiezh, bearing the attractive name of Stiibl, 
made a regular practice of slapping people in 
tho face ; ho inflicted this treatment, for 
instance, upon a woman in a baker's shop be- 
cause she did not know the exchange of mark 
and rouble, fixed by the Gh3rman ;;mthorities ! * 
The host of minor German clerks, N.C.O.’s, 
etc., naturally followed the example of their 
superiors, and the “ smart ** Prussian manner 
could be seen everywhere in full <^clat .t 

'Fhen negligence, the \isual companion of 
arbitrary and irrtjsponsible powxT, soon bcciunc 
a marked feature of the German management 
of local affairs in Poland ; only w’horo the 
interc^sts of tho Fatherland and of the Gt^rnan 
army w ere concerned did the Prussian officials 
maintain the high lev^el of efficiency exacted 
from them at home. Yet, as payment for all 

* Lator oil Herr Stiibl came to grief owing to a “ mowt 
regrettable miutako." A dog burked at him in the 
street ; he therefore gave a boating to its owner. The 
owner ret<aliated. He happened to be the iucul German 
manufacturt)r, Herr Hoffmann. Herr Stiibl had him 
arrested, together with his whole family, and, having him 
pro(X)rly bound, tried once more his strength on him. The 
incident caused violent indignation in the local German 
colony, and os they were Gormans, Herr StQbrs brilliant 
official career came to a premature end. 

* The well-known Styrian novelist H. H. Barisoh, a 
captain in the Anat.ro -Hungarian army, was sent as an 
official report-er to Germany. He visited also the ** occu- 
pied districts and saw some samples of Prussian 
Sohneidigkeii (military smartness). In a letter to 
tho Viennese Neuesh Wiener TagehlaU ho descrilies how 
hia criticism of tho insolent behaviour of a Prussian 
offioer was answered with the remark that this man was 
prepared at any moment to lay down his life for his 
country. ** Thereupon 1 replied : * 1 know and appre- 
ciate that. But however great a hero he mai^be, he can 
never kill even one-tenth of the enemies which his 
manners create for his Fatherland.* ... 1 should like 
to see it oaloulated how much blood has flowed, simply 
beoause that smartness has become fashionable ! It 
would make a ghastly account ...” 
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ENEMY TROOPS ENTERING A POLISH VILLAGE. 

The inhabitants have to take oflf their hats to a detachment of Austrian cavalry. 

their brutality and indolence, the bureaucratic statement tliat “ not a single penny is paid by 

army of occupation exacts a heavy tribute. the German Empire for the administration or 

As was pointed out in the Gennan Reichstag the occupied districts. These districts thcin- 

on May 20, 1916, by the Socialist Herr Stiicklon, selves have to raise the necessary sums. ...” 

the German olficiaU in Russian Poland, though In these circumstances the chief desire and 

not exposed to any particular dangers, were concern of the local population was to restrict 
paid twicl^ the salaries which they would have their dealings with the Gorman officials to a 

received at home. His demand for a reduction minimum, and to settle by themselves and 

of that unjustified expenditure .was answered among themselves their own affairs. And 

by the Under-Secretary, Dr. Lewald, with the indeed the Gormans were quite willing to 

9ft— 2 
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allow this within certain strictly defined limits. 
I’lie one thing which tlicy could never admit 
>\ as t he establishment of a co-ordinated system 
of self-governing bodies acting incfependently of 
the Cennan authorities - in short, anything 
wiiich might have suggested the idea of Polish 
autonomy and government. A certain sem- 
blance of cori)onvto action and of government 
by (ronstait was nevertheless wclccano to the 
(lennans. It was mon? convenient to exact 
from towns and <list.ricts the performance of 
s<*r vices required by tbe German army and 
administration, and to liunlen tluan with the 
cxecfution of works <»f military vaha*. than to 



POLISH REFUGEES. 

A family leaving a town just before the arrival 
of German troops. 

liavt' to transact business wdth an unorgan izeil 
crowd. “ Where there is nothing, even th(* 
Kinperor forfeits his claim,” says an old 
(!('rman proverb. This is true with regard to 
individiials, but corporations can b<^ made to 
mortgage their future. Polish towns and dis- 
tricts, wlien^ nothing more could have bt*en 
uiisc'd by taxation or even confiscation, wert* 
made to undertake costly works of strategic 
im])ortance on money boiTovved in Gennany- 
clcarly tlie raising of loans w’as a transaction 
w liich could not have* Ix^n undertaken w ithout 
^oiuc appearance of representative govern- 
ment. Thus— c.f/., in 1915-1916, whilst the 
I'xpcr.diture of the City of Warsaw exceeded 


five to six times its income, it had to spend 
between August 5, 1915, and March 14, 1916, 
on exccaiting the orders of the Gennan admin- 
isl ration, practically its entire revenue. Finally, 
once the country had been thoroughly stripped 
of all reason rces and foodstuffs, it was advan- 
tageous to have local bodies to take charge of 
the starving population, beg for help in foreign 
coiiTdrios, searcli for food among neutral 
neighbours, and clamour for the relaxation of 
embargoes and l)lockades — and as their des- 
iderate efforts w'ore bearing fruit, the Germans 
could start again the w'ork of K[)oliation. 

At the time of the new^ Austro-German 
advance in tlu^ suimner of 1915, Russian 
Poland, and especially the Government of 
Warsaw, was covered by a network of Citizf‘ns’ 
Gommittoos, presided over by the Central Com- 
mittee at Warsaw^ and developing a nu)st 
(‘iiergetic and beneficial relief activity. On the 
evacuation of J’oland by the Russians, thesis 
(•ommittees had naturally to take over certain 
government functions, if only to prevent the 
country from being phingt‘d into anarchy. 
Hardly had the Prussian bureaiicfacy had t ime 
to settle in the newly occupied territory, W'hen 
the (kdntral Citizens* Committee and all the 
local coimnittees (with the exception of that of 
the City of VN'arsaw') were dissolved by an order 
of the new Governor-General of Warsaw,* von 
Reseder, dated September 12, 1915. . The (>x- 
planation given w^as that the Central Committee 
had undertaken ” political action ** by appoint- 
ing judges ; by raising taxes ; and by organizing 
police forces and issuing permissions to carry 
arms. ” The organization of relief -action passes 
therefore entirely into the liands of the Gorman 
administration. . . .’* 

The results of the dissolution of the 
Citizens* Committees w’ere catastrophical. 
In the Government of Warsaw alone it 
entailed the closing of 20 hospitals and 30 
<lispensaries, tlie stopping of sanitary and 
hygienic action vaccination) : the closing 

of some 100 centres of food -distribution. 

♦ l)(iritig tho firnt month after the fall of Warsaw, tho 
(lorinan commanderH and governor« changed in quick 
Hiiccession. The first military commander of Warsaw 
was CroiMjral Baron von ScholTur-Boyadol, tho first 
governor General .Geroke. After soino ten days the 
latter was succeeded by General von EtzdorfF. In the 
final set tioinent of the Govornment, General von Boseier 
became Governor-General of Poland under Oermae 
occupation, General von Etzdorff remained Governor of. 
AVarsaw, Herr von Glasoimpp became police-president of 
Warsaw, whilst Dr. von Kries and Herr von Bom- 
Fallow retained their places at the head of the Gennan 
Civilian Administration. 
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POLISH REFUGEES. 

Inhabitants leaving a town In Poland before the 
German occupation. 

poiiu* ir)0 tea-houses, and about 200 wholesale 
firovisiori shops ; of a refugee buri^au helping 
about 8,000 ]XHjplG ; of .‘100 schools, and many 
libraries and lialls. h]l(*ven inspectorates of 
civic fiolico aiul about 0,000 special constables 
were prevented from discharging their duties, 
thus leaving many districts practically without 
any police protection. All work underlaken by 
tli(? committees on the reconstruction of de- 
stroyed towns and villages came to an abrupt 
imd. 

The CJerman “ relief -action,” which in the 
autumn of 1915 was to replace the work of the 
(Citizens’ Committees, consisted, as will be 
shown further on, mainly in the issuing of 
I’igulations for the trade in foodstuffs ; these 
regulations were designed in such a manner as 
to enable the Germans to ex])ort (ronsiderable 



9 


amounts of food from Poland, whilst taxing the 


population most heavily on whatever was left 



for local consumption. The miserv 
‘■ouiitry was growing rapidly ; 1-he death rate in 
Warsaw — which was by no means worst off — 
rose l)etween August and October, 1915, from 
15*88 to :14 pro mill, (calculated by the year), 
while in some provincial towns conditions 
\\(‘re even worse. At last, in December, 1915, 
fhe German authorities allowed the re- 
constitution of the Committees under a now 


name, and with a very strict limitation of 
their work to purely philanthropic action. 
However, oven in thi? domain conflicts could 
not bo avoided; thus, e.g., in April, 1910, all 
the members of the Food Section handed in 
their resignation, because the Oi'rrnan officials, 
besides hampering their work, took it upon 
themselves to sign with the name of the Section 
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INHABITANTS LINED UP TO RECEIVE BREAD RATIONS. 


ordrrs relating to food questions which the 
Section had definitely refused to accept. 

Early in 1916 tho (Government -General of 
Warsaw piiV)li8hed an order which created a 
kind of “ councils” for 20 districts of Western 
I’oland. Their competence was to include 
poor ndief, tho care of roads, and payments 
tow ards the building of new railways {i.e., those 
re<iuired for military purposes), public health 
(in so far as the stamping out and prevention 
of epidemics which might have spread to 
the German Army were concerned, tho Ger- 
mans did very good work, sometimes in a 
grimly humorous manner);* lastly, “other 
economic affairs.” Tho executive powder of tho 


* 'Hio following ig an authentic story : On cntcrinjj 
the tow ri of Lovitch the Cronnan ooinrnafulcr siiinmoneci 
tho local notables and told ihoin that uiiIchs the town 
was properly clean by the next day he w ould have them 
all shot. Ihoy knew that he meant what h« said, and 
took good care to save their lives. On the next day 
tho cfiminander assured them that had tliey failed tc 
clean the town ho wouhl have Kone on appointing and 
t^urt-rnartialling the ** cleaning committcos ” until the 
desired (effect w'bs reached. 

In April, 1910, an Order was published by the German 
authorities in Loil/. for the arrest of oil dirty ond raRced 
people covered with vermin. They were to bo properly 
cleaned— but at their own expense. For this pii^e 
they were to be kept at forced labour until they hod 

o^rruon^^ the 


district council was vested in the German 
Kreischef and tho ofbcials appointed by him. 
The council itself was to consist of the Kreischef 
and twelve to tw^enty-foiir members. The.so 
“ are elected by the inhabitants ; tho franchisj^ 
is to be detenuined by the (jlovornor-Goneral ; 
the life of the council covers six years. The 
members of the fint council, however, or their 
.suece.ssors in case of vacancies, u ill be apjmnieA 
by the Chief of the Civilian Administration. ...” 
A bigger farce of “ representative ” govern- 
ment could hardly have been enacted. 

Towards the end of November, 1915, articles 
on German CKlministration in Russian Poland 
were published in different Gennan papers. 
They resembled one another to a remarkable 
extent — e.//., concerniug the establishment of 
jurisdiction after the withdrawal of tho Russian 
armies and administration they told the same 
lie in very similar words. There were thret' 
degrees of jurisdiction in Russian Poland, of 
w'hich the lowest — the offices of justices of 
peace and magistrates — were fllied by local 
citizens, the two liigher degrees by professional 
judges. These judges, being Russian officials, 
left with the Russian armies. According to the 
Gennan Press, the local barristers then refused 
to fill their places “ for fear of a return of the 
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Russians,” ♦ and thus through their fault the 
entire judicial system was upset, until German 
judges were brought to fill the empty seats of 
justice. This statement, incredible in itself, 
stands in glaring contradiction to tlie fact that 
one of the reasons given for the dissolution of 
the Citizens’ Committees by the Germans, had 
been their attempt to appoint judges. But 
from the earlier liistory of the judicial system 
under the German administration, and the 
regulations then introduced, can be got a full 
explanation of the refusal of Polish barristers 
to take a share m jurisdiction. 

At first the administration of tlio law, in so 
far as it was not affected by the military 
government, was left in the hands of the 
citizens themselves. Suddenly, in March, 1915, 

♦ Max Wiessiier. in the Frankfurter Zettunyt Novom. 
hor 23, 191.') ; *"rho work in the higher courts had 
come to a standstill. • . . An attempt was mmlo to got 
barristers to accept the places ; these refused, perhaps 
because thev were afraid that they might have to suiTt^r 
if tho returned.” 

Paul Harms, in tho Berliner Tagehlatt^ November 25, 
1915 : “ Hiflioultios arose in the higher courts. . . . The 
attempt to fill 4ho places with Polish lawyers failed in 
viev of their refusal ; they wore evidently afraid of tho 
pjssiblo consequences in the case if tho Kussians 
returned.” 

I’aul Lensch (a German Socialist), in the Vienna 
Arheiter-Zeitutig of November 30, 191.'5 ; ”... No 
olTicials, no police, no judges. . . . And the Poles fre- 
quently refused co-operation, because they were still 
cotinting upon a return of the Russians. . . .” 


wilhout any apparent reason, tho German 
achninistratioii published a new Order to operate 
from April 1, In. tho local courts the law, 
procedure, anft language remained unchanged ; 
but only for the time being, and for practical 
reasons, tlio remark beirjg added : ” If all tho 
parties in 1 he local court speak German, the easo 
ouglit to }>o earned on in German.” Into tho 
higher courts the German language and pro- 
cedure were introduced. Tho new organiza- 
tion of the jurisdiction, framed haphazard by 
the German bureaucracy, without any eoii- 
.sultalion with tho lawyers of Russian Poland, 
and without any regard to the traditions and 
needs of tho country, produced indignation 
among tho Poles. It was a j^olitical coup 
(retaf, which imf)()se(l on Poland the German 
language as official, introduced German officials 
and German procedure, fixed tho Supreme 
Court outside the borders of the cotintry (at 
Posen), and finally superseded tho practieo 
which had lasted for more than a century by 
which the Code Napoleon w as bindiijg.f From 
the point of view of law it was absurd, for the 
procedure was now mixed so that a case was 
judged in the first instance tvecording to tho 
procedure of Russian Poland, but in the second 
instance according to the German procedure. 

t The Code Napoleon in RuHsian Poland iw n Hurvival 
of the Napoleonic; Giaiid-Dtiehy of Warsaw. 
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POLISH. REFUGEES AT A GERMAN QUARANTINE STATION. 


In o(*r(ain districts the German authorities 
culled upon the I’olish lawyers to tak<' part, in 
the organization of tho jurisdiction, wtiich was 
to 1)0 based on the principles given a>)Ove ; 
naturally (hey met with a refusal. The bar- 
risters |)ointed out the defects of tho new Order 
with regard to the law ; they showed that il 
did not (it tho political eonditiona and protest/od 
against the introdu(!tion of a Germanizing 
principle into tho jurisdiction* They also 
i^niphasized the fact that tlio population itself 
was <|uite capable of undertaking the care of 
th<? law, and that the barristers, as citizens of 
Poland, w'ould not assist in tho work of Cer- 
namization. This attitude of the local barrisk'rs 
gave rise to all kinds of oppression by the 
authorities. Contributions were imposed on 
towns (Lodz, Sosnoviets, Bendzin) under the 
pn'text that tho money w’as needed for the 
importation of German ofTicials ; in certain 
places the barristers were deprived of th*^ 
right of practising. At I^odz, the President of 
the Police, Herr von Oppen, having met with 
a sharp criticism of t he new arrangement on the 
part of tho lawyers, demanded from the legal 
st'ction of tho ('itizens* Conunittee that within 
24 hours judges be supplied to act imder the 
new systf^m (of course, only for the courts of 
the first instance). Tn case of refusal he 
thrc>atened severe reprisals against the town 
and the lawyers ; naturally, under these circum- 
stances, tho only possible .answer w^as a cate- 
gorical refusal. He then imposed a contribution 


on the city and closed the law courts. Not even 
ponding cases w’ore allowed to be concludi'il. 
Tho barristers were deprived of tho right i>f 
practising in the German courts. At the doors 
of tho chambers of the barristers of Lodz 
appeared the compulsory notice of refusal to 
accept any cases, wdiereas new^ plates appeannl 
at tho doors of unqualified clerks of doubtful 
standing. In case of contravention of the 
German prohibition, the Ijarristers of Lodz 
were threatened with internment in a German 
camp for civilian prisoners ; one actually 
suffered that penalty. In a city with a popula- 
tion of 500,000 inhabitants jurisdiction w^os sus- 
pended for tw’o months. When, at last, German 
courts were opened, different tricks were invented 
in order to keep away the parties (e.j/., fees 
w’oro exacted beforehand). As a matter of fact 
these precautions w’cro unnecessary : the German 
ofTicials who were brought to preside in those 
courts show ed such exemplary inefficiency and 
such terrifying ignorance of conditions, tliat 
the population did all it could to avoid having 
its business brought before the judges. But 
tho Germans claim that it w^as they who intro- 
duced law and order into Russian Poland. 

MxUatin mutandis the history of the law 
courts of Lodz is also that of the Warsaw 
tribunals and of the jurisdiction in other 
ports of the country. A few significant 
passagi^s may be quoted from papers appear- 
ing under Austrian or German censorship* 
Tho Nowa Rejorma f Cracow) stated under 
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'date of November 1, 1915, that a meeting of 
Warsaw lawyers took plaee on October 28. 
“ H, Konic was in the chair. After heated 
discassions which lasted from 10 a.m. till after 
midnight a vote was taken at 1 a.m. on the 
question whether Polish lawyers are to oc^t as 
justices of peace in the courts.” (Here follow 
six linos siijipresscd by the Austrian censor.) 
The question was decided in tho negative. On 
November 18, M. H. Konic was deported to 
Germany. Herr Wiessner, in his eulogy of the 
German administration in tho Frankfurter 
Zeitung of November 23, stated that ” even 
barristers had to bo summoned from Germany.'’ 
The reader can guess by himself the other ports 
of the story. 

To the whole world tho German Press 
announced tho news of the reopening of the 
Polish University at W'arsaw — tho rest was 
silence. And yet it is the question of primary 
and secondary education which is tho most 
important from the national point of view, for 
they, and not the University, concern the wide 
masses of ttlio population most intimately, 
and even in tho life of the comparatively few 
chosen, cover tho decisive, formative period. 

In Warsaw, on the retreat of the llussians, 
the care for education devolved on the Citizens' 


Committee. This body iinmediatoly formed a 
Hoard of Education, consisting of four of the 
most prominent citizens of Warsaw, two Poles 
and two deH^s. It \\’as then reinforced by 
technical experts, and tlie four religious boilies 
(Roman t'atholic, Jewish, liUthernn and Cal- 
vinist) were invited to select representati\'es. 
On August 23, 1915, on the motion of tho 
Hoard, c-onqailsory primary (‘dueation wiw 
decided upon by the Citizens’ Committee, and 
howtner Inid \\k\H the financial condition of tho 
city, a creilit of .tl82,7tKI was voted for educa- 
tion. Meantime the work on ])iiniary and 
secondary .schools, and even on kindergarten.s, 
was carried on. 

Then came the unavoidable intiTvention 
of (he German authorities. Eield-Marslial von 
Hindenburg apjiearod in (he new role of an 
educalionalist. In an OnltT laiblished from 
Headquarters on Aiigu.st 24, 1915, he laid down 
tho law for .school organization and educational 
policy in Poland under German occupation. 
No new school boards were to he formed, no 
.'ichools were to be founded, no t(*achers ap- 
pointeil without the con.sent of the G('rman 
authorities. Teachers in j)rimary schools an» 
ajjpointod and may bo removed by tho German 
Krehchefs^ All books u.sed in schools recpiin^ 
the .sanction of the German administration. A 



HERR DBLBRUCK, (x) German Imperial Miniater ol the Interior, and HERR VON LOBELL, 
Pniaaian Miniater of the Interior, on a tour of inapeetion in Rutamn Poland. 
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(listinction vvas nuule bt*t\vcoii schot)!^^ on a 
l.asiM, of nationality aiul confession. Tliere 
wviv to be.(J) (Icnnain (2) Jewish,, and (3) 
i’olish schools. All JVolcstant *;'•!, ools worn 
(•las.sod Hs (h'nnan. In all (lonnan and Jevvi.sh 
(•l(MiH*ntary schools tht» langnagc <»! instruction 
wastobcCcnnan ; in the Tolish schools, Polish; 
but in these ({erinan was to !>.• taught in tho 
higlicr hirins. 

A inoro tla.urant attciiipt at ('nforced (Jer- 
inanization and the sowing of interind dis.scn* 
sion among tho population of Poland could have 
Jjardly been made. Many of tho Protestants 
in Poland are of (leniiau extraction, but the 
greater i)art even of tluse are no inor(' (leiman 
than the Jtraridenburg Huguenots are Frencli. 
Although a certain small group of the Jewish 
upper clas.sesin Poland have become Polonised, 
the great inass of ttie Jews in Poland form.s 
undoubtedly a nation in it.self, owing to rae«». 


traditions, culture and language. Yet if their 
language is not to be Polish (which iti. itself 
w onld hardly destroy their .separate nationality), 
it can bo only Yield i.sh or Hebrew— never 
CJennan. ' ‘ 

As th<^ result of a most vigorous protest on the 
part of tlie Jewish community of Wai^aw 
against the? introduction of (German into its 
schools, tho German arlininistration allowed 
I'olish. to remain tho languago of instruc- 
tion in Jewish schools in which it had been 
taught before the publication of the Order of 
August 24, 1915. The Jewish community 

answered with a new memorandum pointing 
out that ignorance of tho Polish language 
is for the Jews a serious handicap in profes- 
sional life ; that the peaceful intercourse of Poles 
and Jews requires that tho Jews should learn 
P( lish ; t hat they wdsh to do so ; and therefore 
ask that Polish should be the language of 



- the registration of cattle. 

Peasant farmers teiisierin^ (he number of oows end horses preparatory to having tham tonunAndnered 

oy the U<|rinfin military authority, ; 
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GERMAN RULE IN POLAND. 
Inhab'tants of a Polish town drawn up for rc^istratior, 


instruct ion in tlicir schools. Even the Zionists 
and the Jewish workmen’s organizations, whilst 
petitioning l\fr Hebrew and Yiddish as the lan- 
guages of ii str action, demanded that Polish 
also should be taught in the Jewish schools. 
All petitioi s j)roved of little use. Whilst 
|)roposing fo establish a new Chetto for the 
I’olish Jews and developing plans to prevent 
their immigration into Germany (Orenzsperre), 
tlie German authorities were detennined to 
Gt rmanize them in Poland ; divide et inipem, 

♦Similarly tl e Protestant commmiity of War- 
saw petitioned against the German izat ion of its 
schools. In a memorandum to the Civilian 
Administration they pointed out that the 
I^rotestants in Poland must not be identified 
with German nationality ; that according to the 
estimates made in 1907 by the Superintendent- 
General of the Protostant community of War- 
saw, out cf 20,000 members at the utmost 
0,000 were (Germans ; that the percentage was 
now even less, as most of the German Protestants 
hod been removed by the Russians from the 
war^zone, etc. All these arguments naturally 
fell on deaf ears. 

But even the Polish schools had not yet 
seen the end of their troubles. Hindenburg’s 
Order of August 24, 1916, was merely the 
starting point of a long series of measures, some 
g€*neral, otliers local, but all aiming at the 
same object : to withdraw the elementary 
schools from the <;ontrol of the Polish Board of 
Education, and to put them under German 
supervision. These different, particular in- 


junctions w'oro codified in an Order of Dr. von 
Kries, datetl October J, 191. 5, and stating that 
the only competent authorities in school 
matters in Poland under OtTinan occupation 
w^ould be hencefortlj the German Board of Edu- 
cation, which will issue orders concerning the 
plan of teaching, the books to bo used, and the 
entire organization of schools. Thereupon, on 
October 29, PriiK^e Z. Lubomirski, in the name 
of the Citizens’ Committee, presented a memo- 
randum to Governor-General von Beseler 
arguing that the orily proper authority for 
issuing these regulation.s is the Polish Board of 
Edueation which is anyhow subje<*t to German 
control. “ Let tlio Genuan authoritie.s leave 
to the Polish nation the education of its children, 
and the teaching of lulults. No ono will do it 
better h;>r us than w’e can ourselves.” 

No attention w^as paid to the memorandum ; 
petty oppression and senseless interference even 
in tho smallest details continia^d as before. 
I’ho host of overpaid Genuan officials ♦ was 
desirf)us to establish its absolute authority 
over Polish edu(;ation, and every day brought 
some now Gonnanizing innovations (thus— c.//;, 
contrary to Hindenburg’s Order of August 24, 
an attempt was made to introdiieo the teaching 

♦ Mon withoJit any knowledRO of Polinh 0ir>n<litionf» or 
even of tho Polisli Iari;iua;:o wore put in charge of PoUhIi 
education, 'the chief of tlss (iorinan Board w'aa Prof. Dr. 
Herold, from Diisseldorf ; under him Herron Schauon- 
hurg, Thaer and Miiller, of whom only one undorHlond 
Polish, 'the school -inspoctors were all either Germans 
(FratHke. Grahn, Otto, etc.) or Germanizwl Slava, as is 
shown by the spelling of their names (Sakobielsky, 
Szumansky, Jendruschke, Dat.schko, Cobulka, etc.). 

80 3 
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MII.ITARV COURT-MARTIAL. 

A RusKian soldier char<(ed with espionage. 


of Connan even into tho lowest forms of the 
Polish schools). On NovemlH*!* 17, 1915, tho 
(^itizons’ Cumiiiittoe of Warsaw addressed to the 
< ierinan authorities a second memorandum. It 
deals in a most dignified manner with a number 
of questions arising out of the CJerrnan inter- 
ference,* and concludes with the following 
summary : 

“ 1. Tho issuing of new Orders by the (.lerman 
authorities is a denial of our natural rights, and 
of rights which we claim in tho name of our 
culture. 

“ 2. Tho Orders issued are contrary fo <»ur 
needs. 

“ 3. In view of tho local pedagogical needs, 
the teaching of a foreign language (Gennan) is 
out of place.” 

” Having con^iidered f he Memorandum of 
tho (Citizens Committee,” began General von 
lleseh*r's reply. “ I am ccanpellefl in vi(?w of its 
tenor to refuse an answer. It entirely ignores 
the position which becomes the Citizens’ ( V>ni- 
mitf ee in r<‘lations with a Power of occupation.” 

Mattc^rs were clearly driving towards a crisis. 
Herr von (Jlaserun)p, Police-President of War- 

* Of Mpcciai interest is tho point concerning tho pre- 
piirutiun of a school rn»vp for Poland. "Wo have not 
hcoii Hiimmoneil,’’ says tho iiUMuorandura, " to Hs.si8t 
in the work of drafting a inaj) of our country, tho whole 
of which w’O know. W'ho will docido for us where 

I’olutul begins and where it ends, since it has hitherto 
rotnainod jiartitionod ? Tho Polish nation outers a 
firm and fatogorioal protest against tho fixing of the 
borders of Poland by tho authorities of occupation of 
one State b.^foro tho eonclusioii of tho war, in which so 
many Stativs take part." 


saw, forbade members of the Board to visit 
schools or assist at the examinations of teachers. 
The Board, seeing itself deprived one by one of 
all its rights, decided to dissolve. Prmce Lubo- 
mirski tried to plead with tho German autho- 
rities ; it was useless. In the last days of 
.January, 1916, the Warsaw Board of Education 
(dosed its activities in view of the impossibility 
of coopcratii\g with the German authorities. 

Very similar was the fate of the Polish schools 
in other parts of tho country under Gorman 
administration. It will be sufficient to quote 
but (me fact ; that in November, 1915, all the 
Polish town councillors of Lodz voted against 
the grants of money for education “ as under 
tho conditions created by Herr Sakobielsky 
(the German school inspector) all work seems 
hopeless.” 

But w hat about the famous University and 
Technical High School opened at Warsaw^ by the 
Germans ? Some liglit is thrown on that 
subject by an interview wdth Father Gralcwski, 
one of th(^ most prominent members of the 
Polish Board of Education at \Varsaws pub- 
lished in tho Netie Zurcher ZeUiing of March 20, 
1916. “ The German authorities refused to l(‘t 

Ihe Board bear the expenses of establishing 
and maintaining the High S(?hools, and agre(d 
to their establishment only on the expn^ss 
condition that they should be maintained by 
the German authorities. ‘The Germans,’ said 
Father Gralewski, ‘in founding these High 
Schools, were playing a political game, whereas 
we Poles saw in them a place of learning.* ** 

In all countries the consorshii) secured for 
itself during the war a place in history by its 
unconscious humour and exotic enterprise. 
Yet none can dispute the first place to the 
G(*rman censorship in Poland. Wo pass o\wn’ 
tho things which it suppressed or deleted, tho 
corrections which it prescribed — sometimes 
even in poetry — its standing orders concerning 
” things not to be mentioned,” etc. It was all 
done under the expert guidance of Geheimrat 
Herr Georg Cleinow, the author of several 
books on Poland and Polish history, notorious 
for their hostile bias against the Poles. Yet 
more intt*resting than his literary activities were 
his business dealings. 

From the very outset of his career as chief cen- 
sor at Lodz he knew liow to oombiiie this office 
wdth tho part of a newspaper proprietor. Ho 
spoke in all the languages ; he founded, ran, or 
supported newspapers in Polish, German and 
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Yiddish * ; ho claimed to voice tho tlioughts 
of every nationality. Could anyone have l)een 
a more fit censor to control their thoughts in 
less authoritative publi(?ations ? Anyhow, liis 
[)apers were the best ; they always knew every- 
thing first (at Warsaw the censor’s oflice closed 
at 6 p.m., so that only tho censor’s papers could 
publish tho freshest news). Then the supply 
of paper gave rise to anxiety to other editors • 
not to the censor and newspaper owner in ont* 
person. The providential German rresaever- 
rmUunq (Press administration) took tho trade 
in printing paper into its own hands, fixed its 
price at £275 for the wagon, and refused to 
sell it in smaller quantities. In IDlfi it c*ven 
started to ration jiapers. But even that was 
not yet the worst. Distribution by mail was 
refused to independent jmiiers. And finally, 
Jiowcver much they were muzzled and curtailed, 
no Polish papers w’ere allowed to leave thf' 
eountrv under German occupation. They were 

♦ Especially inton'sting is the story (if tlie daily Jiapc'!*, 
(hnlzinn Polska^ wdiich started publication at Lodz at 
tho NewYear%)£ 1916, By rnisroprcs(Mitations its editor 
obtained from different distinguished i*olish writers tho 
promise of cooperation. Whon they liecatne aware of 
the truo situation they tried to withdraw their names, 
but (ho censorship did not allow their letters to bo 
printed. It also snppn'sseci the letter of M, C. X. 
Jankowski denying in terms in no w^ay offensive to tlie 
paper the news that ho was going to act as its sec- 
retary. 


not- to carry through tho w’orld tho nows of 
Gorman oppression, economic spoliation and 
financial exactions, the marks of wdiich it was 
almost impossiblo to remove altogether from 
the daily news of local events. 

It was through other ohaniiels that the truth 
of the situation was made know n to the world. 
Articles which kept appearing periodically in 
Ttm Times unfolded a piefure of barefaced 
robbery and eudl(>ss suffering such as could 
hardly liavi> Vieeii accepted as true, had not each 
assertion boon supported by data and facts, 
none of which was t*ver disproved, or even 
seriously ehallenged, liy any German statesman 
or writer. 

The economic exploitation of Poland by the 
Germans assumed evtay pos.siblo form of 
Kjadiation. Money was extorted bv means of 
crushingly heavy taxes, C(»nt libutions, fines, 
fees, excise dvilies, fiscal monopolies, and 
enforced fraudub'nt ino ity exchanges. '^Flu^ ' 
uiatenal resoiuces of tho country wore sucked 
dry by the (confiscation and requisitioning of 
foodstuffs, cattle, raw materials, and nuichinery, 

and hy the d(*vastation of forests in short, J 

by the carrying away of everything wliieh it j 
was possible to reniov(‘. Comna'rcially, Poland I 
was ruined by the dolib(Tat(^ immobilization of 
its industries, b\4 most unfair forms of prefer- 



A POLISH FAMILY, WITH ALL THEIR WORLDLY BELONGINGS, STRANDED BY 

THE WAYSIDE. 
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once conccilcd to (Jortiuiii trailers, and by coin- 
niorcial !»H)rio|Kili<*.s creafod in their favour. 
Finally, labour which ini.ulit Jiavobf-'en employed 
in tlu! rcconsl ruction of the country devastated 
by Hut war, had only the necessary rn.iterials 
been spared fn m Ceimin lefpiisitions, was 
made to serve the (lei man strategic needs, 
wherever an opportunity arose ; and where it 
could not be employed locally for (Jlerman aims, 
an orji^ani/ed attempt was made to carry it 
away to (lermany for the use of (Borman 
industries, to work under conditions amounting 
practically to indenture. 

(lerman spoliation began with the rocpiisi- 
tioniiig of food, cattle, and raw materials. 



GENERAL VON BESELER. 


For weeks in the autumn of 1914 thousands of 
German wagons were carrying off from I’oland 
the grain, potatoes, etc., which had been com- 
mandeered. Early in 1915 an Order was pub- 
lished forbidding private trade in grain, flour, 
and other country produce between dilTerent 
districts of Poland under German occupation, 
and the sole right of trading in them was vestod 
in a (h'lmnn Import Company, the notorious 
U nmwhifuhr-deHeVMvhaft. Field-Marshal von 
Hindc'nburg was closely connected with it, and 
it \Mis he who arbitrarily fixe^l the yiricc's at 
which the monopoly bought and sold food- 
stuiTs in Russian Poland. Thus the fact 
was (juoted at a meeting of the Town Council 
of Lodz, in \ovemher 191.5, that the Import 
C(>mpany was paying 7^ roubles for. 1 cwt. of 
rye, when it liought it in the districts of Russian 
Poland under German occupation, but charged 
at Lodz 2.1 roubles for a bag of “ war flour ** 
which contained hardly 40 per cent, of the 1 cwt. 


of rye. Herr Schopperi, a German official, 
pointed out in reply to tho above statement 
that tho German authorities at Lodz were 
unable to do anything in the matter, as these 
prices had been fixed by Field -Marshal von 
Ilindenburg. Under these circumstances it 
was but natural if the Import Company 
yielded a profit of over 140 per cent., and if the 
death-rate in Russian Poland rose in proportion 
to its profits. 

Agriculture itself was crip[)led by the frightful 
robberies which tlie Gorman armies had com- 
mitted on occupying the country. The Austro- 
Hungarian Governor of tho District of Lublin, 
Major-General Anten Madziara, said to Herr 
Max Winter, correspondent of tho Viennose 
ArheUer-Zeitung : “In the eastern parts (of the 
district of Lublin) work in tho fields is badly 
done, chiefly because the Germans on their 
advance carried away dll tluit could he re- 
moved, Tho scarcity of animals for draft pur- 
poses is especially bad. I know a landowner 
who has 500 acres of land to till, but is loft 
with only 6 horses and 3 cow^s. , . Y(^t 

in spite of the reduced productivity of agricul- 
ture in 1915, the Germans continued their 
work of spoliation. The whole new harvest 
was requisitioned, and again thousands of 
wagons of grain and millions of quintals of 
potatoes frem Poland found their way into 
Germany, On January 15, 1910, in the (Ger- 
man Reichstag, General von Wandel, Depiity- 
^linistor of War, was able to speak with pritle 
of the work of the military “ economic com- 
mittees ” ; it was due to their skill and “ un- 
tiring activity . . . that large stocks, which 
have made it easier for us to feed our people, 
have been brought from tho occupied terri- 
tories into Germany.** He might also have 
•added a word about tho cheapness of those 
imports. Whilst the price for potatoes fixed 
by tho authorities in Germany amounted 
to 2j marks a quintal, and according to the 
Frankfurter Zeitung oscillated in reality 
between 3 and 3} marks, in Poland only IJ 
mark was paid for the quintal of sequestrated 
potatoes. 

The amount of foodstuffs available for local 
consumption in Russian Poland was shrinki;j^ 

• ArbfiUer-Zettung, March 5, 1916, p. 7, 'ITio ca-stein 
parts of the district lay on tho ** w^ar-path ** of Macken- 
Hon, tho >vestorii were crossed by the Fourth Austro- 
Hungarian Army imder Archduke Joseph Ferdinand. 
An editorial footnote to this article states that it hod been 
heavily censored. What must have been its origitiHl 
disclosures, if the statement quoted above wm passed 
by the censor I 
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WORKING^ FOR THR GERMAN ARMY. 
Bridge acrois the Nareflf. at Pultusk, burnt by 
the Russians durin^S their retreat. Smaller picture : 
The construction of a temporary bridge. 

constantly. Bread and flonr tickets were 
introduced in Warsaw a few weeks after its 
occupation by the German armies. At first the 
per capita quantities wore fixed at 205 grammes 
(about 7 oz.) of broad a day, and 205 grammes 
of flour a week, or 24,000 cwt. of flour a week 



for Warsaw. On November 1 the amount was 
reduced to 20,000 cwt., on December 10 to 
18,000 cwt. — i.e., far below the rations allotted 
in Germany, where the population was much 
loss dependent on farinaceous foodstuffs for if/S 
nourishment. In the course of February the 
allotted quantities were still further reduced by 



one -fourth. Moreover, a monopoly in meat 

was introduced, the maximum number of cattle (the reconstituted Citizens Committees) to Ur. 


to be slaughtered in a town of a million in- 
habitants being fixed at 800 a week, a quantity 
wholly insufficient, considering that the con- 
sumption of mutton in Poland is small, and that 
most of the Jews, who form more than one -third 
of the population of Warsaw, do not eat pork. 
That, in spite of the ever-growing scarcity of 


von Krios early in February, 1910. It runs as 
follows ; “ That fooilstuffs requisitioned by the 
German authorities should not be taken out of 
the country, but lianded over at cost price to 
the local relief organizations.” Were those 
likely to ask for things which were alnnidy 
at'tually done, or to petition against non- 


foodstuffs in Russian Poland and of the hypo- 
critical cries for relief which German agents 
were raising abroad, the export of foodstuffs 
from Poland to Germany continued is best 
shown by Art. 6 of the Memorandum presented 
by the Central Council of the Relief’ Committees 


existing abusc.-» ? 

From the very beginning the Germans pro- 
ceeded to requisition all raw materials which 
could be of use to their own industries. The 
whole stock of oil, leather, sulphur, iron, and 
finally the entire store of wool and cotton was 
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BEWARB OF CHOLERA. 

How the Germans warned their troops newly arriving In an infected town in Russian Poland. 


carried away from the* Polish facitorios — e,g,t in 
the factories of tlie district of Lodz alono, 
attcording to the most modest calcidat ions, 
wool and cotton Juul lieen requisitioned to a 
value exceeding considerably £o, 000, 000. Not 
ev(^ii their machinery was sjiared : the factory's 
were crif)|)l('d, if not ruined, for many y(»ars t<» 
come. The prices for the requisitioned materials 
jwere fixed in a most arbitrary fashion, but 
always so as to favour the German buyers ; 
thus the valuation of cotton was riuule on 
the basis of the pre-war price at Bremen — 
although the ])rico liad more than doubUxi 
since then; not even freights and custom dues, 
which had <3riginally been [laid on it by the 
Lodz manufacturers, were considered. Out of 
the sum thus acknowledged as due to them, the 
German Government first of all paid claims of 
German finus against the Lodz manufacturers, 
and then ])romised to pay out the remainder 
to I ho owntTs three months after the conclusion 
of peace. A similar procedure was applied also 
in otlier districts, whilst the list of things re- 
quisitioned or to bo given iq) to the German 
authorities was growing every month — con- 
traventions of these orders being punishable 
with a fine not exceeding £.500, or imprisonment 


up to five years. Meantime, a true Juror Teu» 
tonicud was shown in the work of devastating 
the forests of Poland. 

By May, 1916, hardly any form of textile, 
metal, or wooden goods coidd be nianufactun*d 
in Poland. Similarly, most of the corn mills, 
alcohol distilleries, breweries, starch factories, 
etc., had to stop work for lack of raw materials, 
though those had always been produced in the 
country itself. By 1916 l*oland, a great sugar - 
exporting country, could no longer cover even 
one-fourth of its own normal consumption. Out 
of 64 sugar refineries, 13 had been destroyed ; 
11 were in need of repairs, w^hich could not be 
made as the Germans had carried off the neces- 
sary materials ; 16 wore miworkable, because 
the copper or other parts of their machinery 
had been removed by the Germans, and only 
15 were still fit to work, provided they w’ore 
able to obtain the necessary supply of sugar- 
beet and auxiliary materials. General unem- 
ployment was the natural consequence of this 
systematic work of destruction carried on by the 
Gem^ans in Poland. In a memorandum pre- 
sented to the German authorities in March, 
1916, Prince Z. Lubomirski mentioned the fact 
that, for instance, in the Warsaw industries, 
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only 10 per cent, of the normal number of 
workmen were at that time employed, and then 
pro coded to make the truly pathetic suggestion 
that in future “ the factory installations, 
machinery and tools, and the most indis- 
pensable raw and a\ixiliary materials (c. 7 ., 
grease) be freed from requisitions and seques- 
tration . . . especially in the case of those 
factories and workshops which use small 
amounts of raw materials, whilst giving em- 
ployment to a considerable mmiber of work- 
men.” 

But of what use was it to plead in favour 
of Polish manufacturers, the compc^titors of 
(lerman industry ? Time after time tlio case 
had been put before the (lerrnan rulers of 
liussian f’oland, appeals were made for mercy 
on the people to whom the measures spelled 
death from starvation -the ansu'(‘rs given by 
the German ofli(*ials merely added by their irony 
insult to injury. On September 25, 191.5, tin* 
l^olish manufai^t-urers liad present'd a m(*mo- 
randiim to (lovernor-deneral von Beseh'i*, 
asking that machinery be exempted from 
requisitions,'* and only such ])arts bo taken 
which it was possible to riqilaee : that raw 
materials he not reipiisitioned unlt‘ss needed 
for the army, and be not commandeered for the 
benelit of ( Jerman manufacturers, etc. General 


von Beseler’s answer was simply this : that the 
GcTinan administration entertaincxi the most 
frientlly feelings towards the local population, 
though it mhst consider the country hostile 
territory ; that the position of the Gennan 
industry would be equally ditlicult had it not 
been for the ease with which it readjustf'd itself 
to the production of war materials (how could 
the J’olish industry have done it wlien it was 
given neitlier orders nor materials ?) ; and, 
finally, he asked tliat these views should be 
spread in the country. 

The coiifjiK'st of the Polish maiio't for the 
Gorman industries was organizc'd with remark- 
able thoroughness. The customs frontier btv- 
l)clw<*eii Poland and Germany was abolish(*<l 
without any period of transition bc'ing granted, 
and freights on the railways W(*re iiemipulated in 
such a way as to turn tlie measure entirely to 
the advantage of tlu^ Germans. The German 
railway a.dminist ration eontribiited in every 
way it could to the ruin of Polish industries. 
Specially ingc'nious uer(‘ ils devices with r<‘ga.rd 
to coal ; even where tlie Gennans did not 
introduce a monopoly of it (as Hca’r von Oppen 
had done at Lodz, making about £10 profit on 
each railway truck of coal), its ]jricc was raised 
very considerably, and most amazing of ail, 
G<^rman coal finislied by being cheaper in I’olantJ 



THE TYPHUS EPIDEMIC. 

A sentry guarding a typhus-stricken house. 
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thftn the local outinit. After the fall of Warsaw of 1 5 had to buy a passport, which entitled him 
an oflicial ( Jennari Ihirouu of Conunerce was to nothing. A very heavy tax was introduced 

established in Poland to take eliargo of the on dogs, in towns as well as in the country, 

int(‘rests of German manufactureis and traders. Fiscal monopolies W'ere established in alcohol. 

It enjoyed great privileges in the matter of tele- tobacco, and tea (the sale of “ vodka ’* was rein- 

phones and wires ; its hdtiTs passed uncensored ; trodficed in Poland, simply in order that 

on the railways its goods were labelled Amf- German distilleries might bo able to grow" rich 

Itr/ifi Hanflelsfjufer (ollicial goods), whicli in- by making spirits out of potatoes robbed from 

siired them priority before all other goods — l*oIand, and that the German State might iri- 

they were second only to transports nMjuirod crease its revenue). The pre-war taxes were 

by the army. Siiccial privileges were given to reintroduced, and even increased. Mamifac- 

it in the matter of suing for debts. Finally, a turers had to pay industrial taxes on idle 

regular system of commercial studios (or rather factories. In 1914 the Russian Government, in 

espionage) was organized under its auspices. view of the general distress, had suspended the 

Ruined by reipiisitions, exploited com- payment of certain taxes. In 1915 the Germans 

mereially, economically dead, Russian Poland insisted on the payment of those arrears ? It is 

under German administration had to stand the a matter of utter impossibility to go into the 

burden of crushing taxation. It assumed details of all these exactions : no sum was too 

ev(?ry thinkable form. A ]Doll-tax was intro- small, no man was too poor, no trick was too 

duced. A special permit had to be bought for dirty for the Germans, if only some profit could 

travelling from one district to another. But be reaped by it. The not result of their fiscal 

b(3sidt\s that, every irihal>itant above the age measures can, how^ever, be summed ui) in on(3 



an innocent victim. 

Slsteri and playmates of a six-year-old Polish girl killed by a German bomb, bearing her coffin to the grave. 
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THE GERMAN BAND IN POLAND. 

In d main street, Warsaw, on the occasion of the 
re«openin|I oi the University by the Germans. 
Smaller picture : Polish boys compelled by the 
Germans to act as music-stands. 

sentence: about the New Year of 1010 the 
Germans were drawing from the ravaged, 
impoverished part of Russian Poland under 
their occupation, where industries were idle, 
stocks exhausted, workmen unemployed, the 
same average monthly revenue which the 
Russian Government had been deriving from 
the entire country in the prosperous days which 
prectxled the war. 

Even volumes would no! be s lOlcient to si m 
up the results of Gorman economic rule in 
Poland in terms of human suffering. There is 
no exaggeration in saying that its population 
was simply dying off from sickness and starva- 
tion. The death-rate more than doubled after 
three or four months of Gennan occupation ; 
all the efforts of charitable organizations wen^ 
•tlnaV>lo to cope with the appalling misery. “ A 
city of a million inhabitants cannot be fed 
except by a revival of its own trade activities,” 
wrote Prince Lubomirski in his Memorandum 
on the economic condition of Warsaw. The 
same applies to a whole country. The Germans 
were fully conscious of what they were doing 
when they ruined the economic life of Russian 
Poland. It was throughput deliberate murder. 

Should ever the British blockade conquer 
us,” once said General von Beseler to a pro- 



minent Pole, “you will not see it ; you will bo 
dead, all of j’^ou, long before that.” The British 
Government, though fully aware that impf)rts 
of food into Poland from neutral countries must 
in tlio long run benefit also its (iernian masters, 
was still prepared to relax its blockade witli 
p'gard to Poland, provided the guarantees 
given without whicli it knew that r.o schemes 
c()uld relieve the Gen nan-created misery in the 
iinhappv country. Tt demanded that no food 
should bo exported from Poland, either to 
Germany or to Austria-Hungary, nor be taken 
for the use of the German armies. But wore the 
Gormans to renounce the possibility of direct 
commandeering in exchange for possible round- 
about gains (for the misery of the Polish popur 
lation was never any concern to them) ? No ; 
they refused the British offer. Yon Beseler was a 
grim prophet, and knew the mind of his masters. 





CHAPTER CXXVIir 


GERMAN AIR RAIDS : FEBRUARY 

TO MAY, 1916. 


Need of Better Methods of Defence — Action of Mayors of English Towns — Supply of 
Anti-Aircraft Guns — The Question of Reprisals — Seaplane Raids — Zeppelin Raid ok 
March 6, 1910 — Seaplane J3ROU(iHT Down by Flight-Commander Bone — Rajd of March .‘11 — 
Zeppelin Wrecked near the Knock Lightship — Kxploit of Lieutenant Brandon — Raids 
OF April 1, 2, and .5 — Improved Defence Arrangements — Kxtravagant German Claims-- 
Other Raids in April and May — The L20 Wrecked in Norway — Zeppelin Destroyed at 
Salonika. 


T HK Zeppeliti raid on the MMlanda on 
the niglit of .laniuiry 31, 1916, fol- 
lowed as it was shortly afterwards by 
raids on tlie luist Coast of Scotland, 
aroHSfnl the British people to the urgent need of 
tttlequato aerial tlefeneo. Up to tliis time there 
had btx^n a teiuleney to regard the matter as 
afTeeting only limited areas on the Kast Coiist 
and around London, and as not of great mili- 
tary importaneo. But when the Zejipelins 
showed tlieir power to travel so far inland and 
80 far north ; and when it was demonstrated 
tliat a large part of the country u as practically 
defenceless against tliis form of attack ; even 
sceptics of y(?st(Tday b(?camo unwilling con- 
verts to the necessity for further preparation. 

The Mayors of many parts of the country, 
led by iSlr. N c\ ille (‘bamberlain. Lord Mayor of 
Binuingliam, strongly urged on Lord French, 
the Home Otlice, and the otlier authorities con- 
t'erned, tlie need of better methods of defence. 
While there was inueh difference of opinion con- 
etTiiing tlie best steps to bo taken, it was 
generally felt that no changes would be ado- 
qiiate unless and until the control of the Air 
8ervie<‘s as a whole was placed in the hands of a 
single Department, presided over by a strong 
Minister of Cabinet rank. 

Many experts strongly Supported the j^loa 


vigorously and constantly advocated in The 
TimCcW that the only sure mi^thod of dofonco was 
not to await the attac^ks of the Gorman air- 
craft, but to attack them in tlieir own country. 
The raid of .January 31 had shed a strong light 
on our shorU’omings. In many dist ricts when 
the Ze|)pfdins had flown low there had been no 
anti-aircraft gims to firo against them. There 
IukI been no recognized general system of 
warning, with the result that the first intima- 
tion many localities received of danger was 
when the Zeppelin bombs exploded in tlieir 
streets. 

Active steps were now taken. The supply of 
anti-aircraft guns w^os greatly increased, and 
their range of efliciency much improved. A 
system for w'ariiing the local authorities was 
established. The restrictions on public anil 
private lighting already in force in the eastern 
and south-eastern counties were extended to 
almost the whole of the central and north- 
western areas, from Northumberland and 
Durham to Dorsetshire, Wiltshire, Berkshire, 
and Bucks. 

Some towns took special precautions on their 
own account, closing factories early and arrang* 
ing for complete darkness early in the evening. 
One factory established a listening post, fitted 
with the latest and most effective tj’pe of 
174 
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WRKCK ttP TI'B ‘‘L 20” ON THE NOR- 
WRGIAN COAST, MAY 3, 1916. 

View of the Zeppelin after the vessel broke up. 
The airship returned from a raid on the North- 
Fast Coast, where she had been hit by ilunfire, 
and became a total wreck at Stavanger. Smaller 
picture : Norwegian soldiers examining portions of 
the engines. 

t 

micropliorie, by which it w^as hoped to detect 
the noise of any aircraft at a distance of 
00 or 70 miles. In some parts, immediate 
notice of the approach of Zepjielius was given 
by the extinction of the electric light from the 
sufiply station. In others, the pulilic were 
warned by steam whistles or sirens. One great 
draw back to all systems of piiblic warning was 
soon fouiul to be that warnings had to be given 
if hostile aircraft came witliin 80 or 100 
miles, although the aircraft miglit turn in quite 
another direction. This produced much un- 
necessary unrest among private citizens in some 
East Coast districts. In one place the warn- 
ing was given for several nights in succession, 
as soon as hostile aircraft w'ere announced to In? 
on their way to this country. But the hostile 
aircraft never once came near the phic^e. 

The raid on the Midlands led to a renew al of 
the controversy about the advisability of a 
policy of reprisals. It was strongly urged in 
some quarters that w^hen Zeppelin attacks w ere 
made on undefended towms in this country our 
aircraft should in tmm attack and destroy towns 
in Germany. Tliis demand found many distin- 
guished advocates among those who were 
unaw^are of the practical difficulties, but was 
not supported generally. Convocation, on the 
motion of the Archbishop of Canterbury, passed 
a resolution to the effect that princdples of 


morality forbmlc a policy ot reprisal w'lucii had 
as a deliberate object the killing or wounding 
of non-combatants. I'his view was approNcd 
by Sir Kvelyn IV'ood, who maiutainefl that the 
killing and nuiiniing of non-c(»nibatants was an 
accidental side of t he Ze|)pelin attacks. “ 'riie 
Germans,” he wrote, “ would not willingly 
w’ast(‘ one air bomb, after having carried it 
huiuireds of miles, in killing and maiming non- 
combatants.” Professor Sunday also voiced 
the opposition to reprisals. “ It is a strange 
kind of homooi)athy,” he wrote, “ to sui)pOHe 
tliat w’o should cliock these ” (atrocities) ” by 
adding to them.” 

On the other hand, it was maintained that 
our first duty was to protect ourselves. “ Re- 
taliation may be t he only defensive alternative,” 
wrote Lonl Dunraven. ” Reprisal is a choice 
among evils of w hich that is the least as being 
the surest protection of our owm women and 
children and as a measure which is therefore 
due to them,” maintaine<i I^ord Rosebery. Sir 
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Arthur Coniin Doyh* took tho same 
“ Some of these rlays.” he wrote, “ there may 
he a great catastrophe, and tlien it will be too 
late for anything but revenge.* I claim that 
this catastroplie may be averted by a public 
declaration of our intention to hit back, coupled 
with such preparations as will show that we 
can do v\hat wo threaten.” 

While tlie debate about the best methods of 
deh'nct* and the a<l\ isah.ility of retaliation was 
in full jirogri'ss, the (iermans struck again. On 
'^Jhui.sday, February 9, two (Jeimui seaplanes 
hew over the Isle of Thanet. Thousands of 
|;eople saw thrm over Jbunsgate shortly before 
four in the afternoon, and at first they were 
gc'iierally mistaken for British. Two men were 
arguing whether the aircraft were Itritish or 
(ieimin wlu*n their controversy was settled by 
a bomb falling within a c(imparatively short 
distance of th«*m and exjiloding. One bomb 
fell on the road closer behind a tramway car full 
of women and children, explo<ling without doing 
any damage. Tlu? <*ar was pulled up and the 
passengers alighted without panic. Three 
more lioml;s vNere dropped, but fi‘11 in a 
neighbouring fiehl. The .second raider attacked 
a large girls' school at Broadstairs. Most of 
the girls were in the jilaying fields. One bomb, 
falling through the roof, exjiloded in an ujiper 
storey, doing some damage and causing portions 
of the Ci'iling to fall into the room below, where 
a class of small children w a.s being held. A little 


girl and a maid w^ere slightly injured. Three 
other bombs fell in the school grounds. Britisli 
naval and military aeroplanes wont up as quick’y 
as possible in 2 :)ursuit, and the. hostile aircraft 
at once hurried off. The Germans i)ublisht‘d 
later a fanciful account of this raid, claiming 
that their aircraft had dropjied “ a number of 
bembs on the i)orts and manufacturing estab- 
lishments as w^ell as t he barracks at Ramsgate ” 
Another .seaplane raid of a very .similar kind, 
but on a more extended .scale, was mide on 
Sunday, February 20, at Lowestoft and Wahner. 
Two of the raiders appcuired over Jx)westoft 
shortly before? tho time for morning service. 
1'hoy remained over the south side of the tow n 
for a few minutes, attracting people into tlie 
streets, and then droiiped some bombs. IBsing 
to a great height they disappeared from view% 
only to return a quarter of an hour later for a 
short time. In all, seventeen small high ex- 
plo.^ivo bombs w ere dropped. No one was killed 
or injiuod, but several persons had narrow 
escapes. A bomb struck tho roof of one house 
and penotratod through to tho back of the 
bedroom, but failed to explode? The family 
were sitting in the kitchen at tho time. Another 
bomb struck the roof of a large house and ex- 
ploded on tho upper floors. A mother and 
daughter on tho ground floor suffererl no injury. 
Tho explosion of this bomb broke the windows 
of a Priniitive Methodist chapel close by. The 
chapel was full. The .service, which had just 
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was stopped and the people quietly 
left the building. 

'I’hat same ^noniing tw^o other German sea- 
planes made for the Kentish coast! One of 
them passed over the Knock lightship and tried 
to (U'stroy it witfi bombs ; the other mad«* 
straight for Walmer, dropped six bombs arnl 
immediately turned shar[)ly, making back 
home. Two seaplanes went up from Dover, 
but were unalile to catch the raiders. Four 
bombs all fell within a small area. One landed 
close to a church, blowing in the windows as 
the congregation were singing the Te Deuvi, 
One bomb killed a boy w lio was walking along 
the roadw'ay and fatally injured a man close 
to him. Another bomb, falling On the roadway 
running along the beach, killed one civilian 
and injured a marine. The total casualties of 
the raid wore two men and one boy killed and 
one marine wounded. 

On March 1 a small, futile raid w'as again 
made on the coast of Kent, when a German 
seaplane passed over a town and dropped 
several bombs. The only casualty reported on 
this occasion was caused in a somewhat curious 
manner. A bomb fell on the back of a dwelling 
hoiiso, destroying the roof and some of the 
brickwx)rk. A lady who was in the nursery 
with a baby snatched up the child from the 
floor and in her excitement dropped it ; the 
infant, falling to the ground, struck and 
injured its head and died almost inunediately 
afterwards. It was thought that the main 
purpose of the raider on this occasion w'as 


reconnaissance, and that the dropping of bombs 
on the tow'ii w^as a mere incident in his journey. 
The French authorities at Dunkirk reported a 
day or two later that a German seaplane had 
been picked up tlireo miles north of Middel- 
kerke Bank, having been oliliged to descend 
when returning from Knizland, One of the 
occupants was drowned and the other taken 
pri.soner. It was rtio raiding seaplane of that 
night. 

On the ('Veiling of the following Sunday, 
March 5, a Zeppelin raid on a large scale was 
carried out over a consid(*ral)lo portion of the 
Ea»st Coast, from Kent to Yorkshire, and 
altiiough no military damage of any descri|>- 
tion was done, a large number of civilians w('ro 
killed and inj lin'd. \ heavy snowstorm W'as 
raging at the time. Hitherto, it had bei'ii con- 
sidered imjiossible for Zeppelins to cross the 
sea in safety und*'r siieh condition';, but the 
Zeppelins now^ proved tliat this belief was wrong. 
They visited Yorksliire, Liruiolnshire, Rutland, 
Huntingdon, Norfolk, Ks.s(-x, and Kent. Thc'ro 
were, so far as could lie discovered, three 
Zeppelins. They mad<' their main attack on a 
towm in Yorkshire. Thv*y sent a dozi'U bombs 
into a field near Rutland, doing no damage. 
Appan-ntly they did nothing in four of the 
counties they passed over. Six bombs wore 
supposed to ha\'e fallen in Kent and to have 
exploded harmlessly in a marshy field, but many 
careful observers declared that tiiero was no 
explosion whatever in that county. Tn fine 
town in IJncolnshiro the Zei^pelins approaclied 
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during the time of church service, and the con< 
gregations were informed of their coming from 
the pulpits. Service was stopped in one 
cliurch, and the congregation dismissed ; in 
others, services proceeded as usual. The Zeppe- 
lins did not arrive until some horn's later. A 
signalman was killed by a fragment of a bomb 
while rnovirtg from his box to a place pf shelter. 
An invalid lady died through heart, failure. 

In the important city by the 'East Coasi 
where the main attack was made, the results 
were much more serious. Two Zeppelins 
visited tliis place, dropping in all about twenty- 
five explosive bombs, and killing — according to 
the local Member of Parliament — seventeen 
persons and wounding fifty. Six persons died 
after the raid, purely of shock, all untouched 
and uninjured. One largo shop w^as blown to 
pieces, those immediately opposite were severely 
shattered, and the roof of a public-house was 
blown off. l^vo small fires were start ed. Largo 
pieces of iron were bk)wii oft’ a gigantic crane. 
A parish church w'as badly damaged, the 
amount of damage being valued jat £25,000. 

Some of the cases of deaths w’oro very pitiful. 
In one house alone a woman and her four young 
children, two boys and tw'o girls, aged eight, six, 
four and two, were killed, and tlie father w’os 
severely injured. The house w'as wrecked and 
the baby boy of two w^as found dead by his 
mother’s side. When the explosion of bombs 
was heard, the caretaker of an almshouse 
hurried roimd to rouse the iiu nates and bring 
some of them out. One old man, 89 years of 
age, remained in bed. A bomb struck the 
biiikiing and set the room on fire. Tlie care- 
taker vainly tried to put out the flames with 
buckets of w^ater. Before tho fire brigade could 
come, the old man was burned to death. A 
mother left her house with her tw’o children to 
try to reach a safer place. As they were 
hurrying along, a bomb biu'st quite close to 
them, killing one of the boys. In another 
house the father and the son liad gone to bed, 
leaving three daughters downstairs. A bomb 
fell outside the house and wrecked the front. 
As soon as the father heard the crash ho ctxmo 
downstairs and found two of his daughters 
lying at the foot of the stairs. They had been 
on the way upstairs to fetch him down wh(^n 
they w ere struck. Tho third daughter w^as also 
injured by the bomb explosion, but manager! 
to make her way out of tho house, and was 
taken to a hospital. The three daughters all 
died. 

A man and a boy were killed in the street. 
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The boy was found sitting at a door stop with 
his hands prt^ssed to his eyes. When ho was 
touched, the hands fell limply down and it could 
be seen that a piece of bomb had passed through 
his head, just above the nose, killing him 
instantly. Tho proprietor of one caf6, a Swede, 
had his head blown off. 

Great indignation was expreaseftin the dis- 
trict lit the fact that no precautionary measures 
htul been taken to defend this important place. 
The Zeppelins remained over it for in all about 
one and a half hours, drojrping l)omb8 at their 
leisure. During all that time no adeiiunte blow 
was delivered against them. According to tho 
ofhoial figures, tho total casualties for all areas 
in this raid were 18 killed and 52 injured. Tho 
total was mado up of 31 men, 26 women, and 
13 children. 

On Sunday, March 19, four seaplanes visited 
East Kent, attiwking Dover, Deal, Margate, and 
Hamsgnte. They arrived over Dover about 
tw o o’clo(;k in the afternoon and dropped over a 
ilozon bombs, doing a considerable amount of 
ilumage. Oije bomb w'ent tlirough tho roof of 
a Homo where there were a large number of 
cliildren ; fortunately, the children at the first 
sound ol tho raiders, had been taken to tho 
shelter of the basement. Several children going 
to Sunday scdiool were killed or injured. A 
w’oman walking along the street w as blow n into 
a doorway of a shop and badly hurt. Tho 
invaders were given very little time to do their 
work. British aeroplanes rose in pursuit. A 
sharp fight followed, both attackers and 
defenders using their machine guns fioely in the 
air. One British airman particularly distin- 
guished himself. Flight - Commander li. J. 
Bono, R.N., pursued one of tho German sea- 
planes out to sea for nearly 30 nxiles, in a small 
single-seater land machine. There, after an 
ongagement lasting about a quarter of an hour, 
he forced it to descend, the German machine 
having been hit many times, and tho observer 
disabled or killed. For this. Flight -Commander 
Bone received the D.S.O. 

Full official details of this action were pul.- 
lished later. The commander left the aero- 
drome while the enemy mochino was still in 
sight, and making no attempt to climb steeply, 
kept the enemy in view. After a pursuit of 
nearly 30 miles be rose to 9,000 foot, 2,000 feet 
above the enemy. Rapidly overhauling tho 
other machine, he attempted to make a vertical 
dive for it, both sides firing vigorovisly. Then 
be manoeuvred ahead of the other and steered 


straight at liim, diving bclow^ him and turning 
with a vertical right-hand bank immodiati'ly 
under him. •The German pilot swerved his 
inaobine to the left before they met, and the 
Englishman as he passed eould seo the German 
observer hanging over tho right side of the 
fuselage, apparently dead or severely wounded. 
The gun w^as cocked at an angle of 45 degrees. 
Continuing his courageous manaMivrea, Flight- 
Commander Hone brought his machine witliin 
15 or 20 feet of the enemy, and poured in five 
or six bursts of six rounds until the enemy 
dived deeply, with smoke pouring from his 
machine. The propeller stoi)fH'd, but tho pilot 
kept control and succeeded in landing safely on 
tho water. Here the English airman had t<^ 
leave him, as ho could not come down on a land 



FLIGHT-GOMMANDER BONE, R.N. 


Awarded the D.S.O. for pursuing and brtn((inf$ down 
a German seaplane, March 19, 1916* 

machine, and his engine showed signs of giving 
out. 

One mjwhine apparently escaped from tho 
fight at Dover and rapidly mado its way to Deal, 
w here it dropped scviai bombs, doing (Consider- 
able damage to proi^erty, but not killing or 
injuring any persons, A second pair of sea- 
plaruvs a[)p:5arod over Ramsgate at 2.10 p.m. 
and dropp<Ml bombs on the town. Four chil- 
dren their way to Sunday school wcio 
killed, and a man driving a motor-car near by 
was also killed. A hospital for Canadian troops 
was damaged, but no one in the building was 
hurt, and the nurses went out in tho streets to 
assist in the work of tending tho injured. On© 
of tho seaplanes travelled on from Ramsgate to 
Margate, where it dropped a bomb, damaging 
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a house. The <!ernian aircraft were all now 
piirsiiod InUritish machines and were driven 
out to Hoa. • 

In a crowtkxl meeting held the following 
ev’ening in Kamsgide Town Hall tlio Mayor, 
who was ill the ehair, utteretl a very strong pro- 
test iigaiiist the ahsenee of aderpiate defeneo for 
the eoiist towns. Sirens giving the alarm had 
not sounded unlil the homlis were falling. Had 
notiee been given earlier, the children going to 
Sunday school would not liave lost their lives. 
“ W'e in Kanisgate are simply living in a fool's 
paradise,” lie declared. A resolution, already 
earned by tlie'tViwn Council protf'sting against 
the absence of duo warning was passed unani- 
mously. According to tho onicial reports, 
three men, one woman, and five cliildron w’ere 
killed in this raid in all the towns, and sovent-een 
men, five wona.'n, ainl nine childi'on were 
injured. 

At the enil of March began a period of 
nights exceedingly favourable for Zeppelins, 
moonless, clear, and comparatively still. Tho 
(Jermans took full advantage of this, and for 
several nights in succession attempts on a con- 
siderable scale w ere made. A marked advance 
had now been made in the British defensive 
methods. London had been equipped with a 


number of anti-aircraft guns of greatly improved 
range, and many more searchlights had been 
• installed. Some of these searchlights were fur 
more powerful than anything known before. 
Extensive preparations had been mide in many 
parts of the country supposed to bo within 
Zeppelin range to give tho enemy a w'aim 
reception. 

Darkness and silence were the main method.s 
used to baffle t)ie enemy. Church bells wore 
silcncetl, and public clocks did not strike. All 
towns within the affected areas lay in a con- 
dition of semi-darkness or of complete darkness. 
Tn some plac*es faint lights were permitted in 
th(5 streets. In others, all street lights were 
put out, and no lights allowed to show, even 
faintly, from the window's of houses. At the 
first signal of the approach of the Zeppelins all 
trains w’ere stopped, save those runnitig under- 
ground, and railway services were suspended. 
Signal lights were put out, and tlie fires of tho 
engines were banked. The stoppage of trains 
naturally caused gi’eat inconvenience. People 
living in the outer suburbs of tqwns found it 
impossible to reach home except by walking ; 
railway travellers were held up at small stations, 
and had to pass many hours during the evening 
and night there, unable to go forw’urd or bottk. 



AN ANTI-AIRCRAFT GUN IN ACTION AT NIGHT. 





THE RAID OVER THE EASTERN COUNTIES. 
A Zeppelin raider caught by searchlight rays. 


It was evident from the Gennaii reports that, April raids. On the night of March 31 -April I 

tinlcss deliberately false statements were being a number of Zeppelins, estimated at five, made 

made in them, these precautions did succeed an attack on the PiOatein coast, from the 

ou different occasion^ in completely deceiving estuary of the Thames to Yorkshire. O i the 

the invaders as to their whereabouts. This was following day the Geiman Main Headquarters 

specially seen in the report of the first, of the published an account of what had been accom- 
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/HPPEUN RAID ON PARIS. 

A iive-8toried house wrecked by a bomb. 

plislird, wliifli was wildly and almost ridicu- 
lously iuac<*uratc. It was claimed that bombs 
wert! freely dropf od on the City between "row<>r 
llridge and London Docks, the military camps 
in the north-west of the City, and other parts 
around London ; and that various towns bad 
been attacked, batteries silenced, manufacturing 
works destroytsl, and incendiary fires caused. 
Actually, the Zep])elins never reached London, 
and town after town mined in their report was 
not touched by them. Places that they did 
attack were not even m(>ntioned. It was clear 
that they had travelled almost blindly, unable 
to pick out th(^ jda4*es at which they aimed. 

The most dramatic feature of the raid of 
March .‘U was a sustained attax'k by several of 
the invaders on the coast near the mouth of 
the Thames. As they approached they were 
|)ickt*d up by powerful searchlights, which 
concentrated on them from a large area around. 
These lights were so powerful and so well 
directed that, even at the groat height at wdiich 
the Zeppelins w’ero flying, the effect must have 
been almost blinding. Batteries along the 
coast opened fire, and the Germans soon realized 
that the British now had at command some 


guns capable of sending shells as high f\i 
Zeppelins could fly. Searchlights from many 
points stabbed the sky, keeping the shining 
bodies of the Zeppelins all the time in view. 
The airships dropped bombs in ra})i<l succession, 
seeking to reach the batteries, and the bursts 
of flame below' were met by the liriglil- flashes 
from ex piling .shells in the sky- Time aft(r 
time it seemed as though the airships had been 
hit. Then one shot w ent home, hitting one of 
the airships right in the centre and breaking 
its back. The Zeppelin made a quick dive, 
crumpling up as it fell. Then it recovered 
slightly, tried to get aw'ay, but fell in the water 
before' it had gone far, collapsing a little over 
a mih' from the Knock lightship. 

It was quickly surrounded by torpedo boat 
destroyers, mine-sweepors and patrol-vessi Is. 
'Fwo officers and fifteen men crept out of their 
cabins. The Zeppelin, whose marks showed it 
to be LI 5, was sinking, and they climlied 
up on to the envelope, making signs that 
they were willing to siirreiider. Tt was said 
at the time that they left one young bfticor in 

I* 

the cabin, wdiose business it w^as to blow up 
fc’ie airsliip w^hen the others got off. Ho failed 
to do this, but it noviTtheloss sank. 'TJu* 
steam trawler Olivine rescued the Gorm:m 
(*row', and they were taken to Chatham as 
j^risonors of war. Their leader was a young 
officer of 33, Lieutenant-Commandor Breit- 
haupt, decorated with the Iron Cross, and his 
second officer was Lieutenant Kiihne. Thc\v 
were evidently under some apprehension that 
they w’ould be shot, for as soon as they arrived 
Lieutenant-Commander Breithaupt formally 
doclareii to the British officers who rreeived 
him, “ I take all responsibility upon myself. 
My men are not responsible.” They wore 
treated as ordinary prisoners of war. Some of 
the men were without coats, and barefooted, 
and one w’^a.s without trousens. These w'cn> 
quickly provided with clothing and boots. 

Some foreign journalists w’ere permitted to 
see the prisoners and to talk with them. They 
found them convinced that their craft had 
inflicted great damage on British military 
positions. Lieutenant -Commander Breithaupt 
strongly maintained that the killing of women 
and children in the raids was an accident, “You 
must not suppose that we set out to kill women 
and children,” he declared. ** We have higher 
military aims. You would not find on© officer 
in the German Army or Navy who* would go 
to kill women or children. Such things happen 
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accidentally in war.” Some of the crow, when 
a^ked if it was not a sorry business to go cin 
baby-killing campaigns, gave the only possible 
reply, ” We do as we are ordered.” 

That same night Zeppelins passed over a 
number of towns on or near the coast. They 
had a very warm reception, being fired on from 
numerous batteries. At least one Zeppelin 
wivs hit, and showed by its erratic movements 
afterwards that it had been badly damagefl. 
It had to discard ])art of its cargo, and a 
machine gun, belts of cartridges, anew magneto 
a shot-riddled petrol tank, and a tank contain- 
ing four gallons of petrol wero thrown oxer- 
board. The Zeppelins had a very busy time 
in endeavouring to escape the guns and search* 
liglits, and their evolutions were watched by 
thousands of people, who, defying the in- 
structions to remain indoors under shelter, 
crowded every place of vantage. 


The damage inflicted during this raid was' 
not important. Many bombs fell in fields. 
I<ive bombs fell on one toxvn, killing five persons 
by sufTocation and badly injuring four more. 
A bomb fell on one house xvliero there weri? an 
old lady of sesenty, her daughter-in-law, and 
two grandohildr(‘n. The old hvdy'xvas killi*d 
instantly, and the other three w(M‘e injured. 
Three people next door, a mechanic, his wife 
and a young child, xxx're sufTocatod by a gas bomb. 
One villag(» farther north suffered most, the 
(lerrnans evidently mistaking it for a military 
station. It xvas txvic*e visited that night. On 
the first occasion eight bombs xvere dropped in 
a field. Later a Ze[)[)cliii came back, dropped 
first an illuminating bomb, then two explosive 
bombs, and thf n after an interval two bombs 
more. 'J'hese < id much damage to houses and 
killed thirty people. Two raiders passing over 
an blast Anglian town that niglit dropped some 



ZEPPELIN RAID ON PARIS, JANUARY 29, 1916. 

A hol« eauMd by • bomb id tb« roof of the Undertfronnd Railway. 
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bomba, killinj]; womim (ind ft niftii ftn<l 

injurinji^^ sciv’crul. In jiddition to tht* airsliip 
winch midcd tho 10ast<Tn (^oimties, another 
ship went over the Xorth-Kast ^oast, attacking 
various points there, l^hc total casualties on 
that Friday ni^dit were oflicially given tvs 43 
killed and (iO injured'. The military damage 
was nil. 

In addition to fire from anti-aircraft guns 
the Zeppelins received the attacks of a nunibtT 
of aeroplanes. These do not seem to Iiave 
a<^coin|)lished much. Taeutenant Brandon, of 
the Royal Flying Corps, a young New Zea- 
lander, climbed 9,000 h^et and dropped several 
I)ombs on an airship underneath him, his own 
machine being hit many times by machine-gun 
laillets. He was fortunate in finding a Zep- 
pelin flying so low that night, for in many 
places, particularly where they suspected the 
presence of anti-aircraft guns, they flew so 
high as to make it a serious undertaking for 
aeroplanes to rise aliovo them. 

The following evening a Zeppelin raided a 
working-class district on the North-East Coast 
anti did considerable damage to a number of 
small houses, killing eigliteen people and 
injuring one hundred. A well-known magis- 
trate, tiie loader of the local Labour |)arty, was 
struck as lie was walking along the street ami 


was found lying face downwards dead, fifteen 
yards from a jilace where a bomb hod explode<l . 
His body was torn wit!^ fragments of shrafiiu l 
and glass. A tramway inspector went into the 
tram slieds as soon as tho airship was sighted. 
He was standing next to a wall, and one boruh 
burst in front of him and another behind the 
wall. The inspector was killed by a wound in 
the heart. A brother and sister were killo<l 
in a very similar way, A man took his family 
downstairs when the sound of the firing was 
heard, and as his son, a boy of 16, was following 
tlie house was struck and wrecked, the boy 
being killed. A widow, aged 60, her daughter- 
in-law and a grandchild, aged 5, were in a house' 
which was demolished. The wddow and the* 
child were killed and the mother injured. Two 
elderly men keeping a grocer’s shop wc'rc 
behind the counter when a bomb dropped anti 
practically wrecked the place. In the d«'4)ris 
of the shop next morning their bodies w(»re 
foimd on the one side of the counter, and on 
tho other side was the body of a seventeen-year- 
old girl who had been sent on an errand from 
the house opposite. A pattern maker and his 
wife were in their house together when they 
heard the explosion of the bombs. In her 
fright the wife ran out. Her husband followed 
arid fetched her bock. At that moment a 
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photoirat*h issued by the Press Fureau, 

LIEUTENANT-COMMANDER BREITHAUPT. LIEUTENANT KUHNE. 

The commander, decorated with the Iron Cross, and the second officer of the Zeppelin L 15, which 
was hit by gun-fire and came down in the estuary of the Thames, April 1, 1916. The crew were rescued 

and made prisoners. 


bomb foil on the houso ; both husband and 
wife wore badly injured, the husband dying in 
hospital next day. A man was walking along 
the street with a daughter holding each arm. 
His wifti w’as in front wuth two other girls. A 
bomb burst in the rood between them. Ono 
of the girls was thrown against a plate glass 
window and was killed, the other girls were 
injured, but tho man escaped unhurt. Of the 
eighteen deaths, ten occurred indoors and eight 
outdoors. 

On the following night a fresh raid w'as made. 
This time the Germans went farther afield, and, 
as in the January raid in the Midlands, they 
reached a part ot the country whose inliabitants 
had considered it practically inunune from 
attack. Six Zeppelins crossed the North Sea. 
Tw o raided the Eastern Counties of England, 
one the North-East Coast of England, and three 
the East Coast of Scotland. This was the first 
time that Zeppelins had penetrated north of 
the Tweed. 

Word was brought to an East Coast Scottish 
city earjy in the evening that Zeppelins were 
approaching. By nine o’clock the news became 


generally know n. ^Various iin can* ions, plamu'd 
in ailvanco, were taken. The electric light was 
rc'duced, the trams were stopped, and pco}»le 
hot! an opportunity of seeking shelter, of which 
most refused to avail theiu'^elves. 

The Zeppelins arrived sliortly befon* midnight, 
flying at a great hc‘ight. They remained 
over the dist rict for forty minutes, and (Iroppcnl 
perhaps thirty bombs. The noise of tho 
exploding bombs and the blaze of a groat fire 
of a warehouse, struck by the first bomb, gave 
the impression that miieh damage had bwn 
done. When, however, it was possible to 
learn what had happened, it was found that the 
actual loss had been amazingly small. 'JVn 
persons had been killed, eleven seriously 
injured, and a dozen or two more slightly 
hurt. Ono warehouse had been biuned, 
and some damage done to houses. Several 
important public buildings had betm barc^ly 
inis.scd, and a number of jKJople had narrow 
escapes. 

A bomb dropt^ecl on the pavement in a poor 
tenement street, penetrated into the cellar of 
one of the tenements and exploded. Six men 
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ZEPPELIN ‘ L 15" SINKING OFF THE KENTISH COAST. APRIL 1. 1916. 
The airship had been hit by British anti-aircraft ^uos. 
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wore killed and a number of peo|)Ie injured. 
One of the victims was a young fellow just of 
age, who had been spending the week-end with 
his mother, a widow. Having brought a neigh- 
bour in to keep his mother company, he was 
on liis^ way out to inejuiro after another woman 
near by who was living alone, when ho was 
kilh^d. Another was an old man who had lx‘on 
blown into a shop by the force of t he explosion. 
11 is body w^as found lying across the shop 
eoimter. The tenement, w^hich w^as substanti- 
ally built of stone, as is the custom in that part 
of the country, had its staircase blocked up by 
the shattered masonry, and the tenants in the 
floors above had to bo rescued by means of 
fire escapes. One bomb fell on the boiler-house 
of a large hospital, and others fell around the 
hospif al, but no people wx^re injured. One tene- 
ment was struck and a bomb exploded on the 
up[)er i>art of the building, blowing off the roof 
and blof^king up the staircase. The father of 
one family on the upfier floor was out at the 
time of the raid. On his return he learned that 
his five-year-old daughter had been killed by 
the falling st<*i?js, and his wife and other child 
seriously injured. The other tenants in the 
building were severely shaken, some of them 
who were in bed at the time being thrown out 
of bed by the shock. 

It was found, however, that the fact that the 
buildings in this j)art of the country arc so 
solidly constructed groatJy minimised the loss. 
When bombs explode in the much more 
lightly built brick houses in the south, the 
w hole of the buildings often enough collap.ses ; 
in the north, with stone houses, the loss was 
ofton limited to the rooms immediately around 
where the explosion took place. 

In one case a man, his wife and several 
children were in bed asleep, despite the bursting 
of several bombs in the district. Suddenly 
there came a tremendous explosion w'hieh 
aroust?d thoin all. “ The house shook, ’ said 
the man. “ windows w’('n? broken in and 
articl(‘S of furniture moved and creaked. My 
W'ifo and T at once rose and to our dismay found 
everything in great disor<ler. After dressing 
w ith a view^ to leaving the house to got sheltc‘r, 
my w'ifo took our youngest fshild, a year old, 
out of the crib and shortly afterwards nimle 
the terrible discovery that it was dead. On 
examining it we found that a piece of bomb 
hod struck it on the left shoulder and in all 
probability hod penetrated the heart. The 
bomb hod struck the hard ground fifty yards 


aw^ay from the window and a splinter from it 
had passed through the bottom sash of the 
window (about 10 feet from the ground) and 
then through wooden shutter at the head 
of the crib (an inch (hictk) and after going 
through two bed covers had passed into the 
body of the cliild. I nev('r heard such a t(‘rrific 
explosion in my life ; it s(*(*ined as if if. would 
tear everything to pieces.”* 

One of the Z(*ppelins travelling tlirougli 
England that, night attacked a little w't>o(l 
outside a ])eaccful country town. No less llia-n 
fifteen boinl)s were dropped in a sylvan glade. 
Three fowls w’cre killed and some windows were 
broken, and ow ing to t he vibration a juirt of the 
roof of a house eollapstxl. No one was hurt. 
The inhabitants, half proud that their little j)l{ve<» 
at last, after many centuries of somnolent life, ha.d 
stejiped for tlie moment into the heart of world 
events, declared that they would put up a pillar 
stone on tiie spot with a suitable inserij)l ion. 

In another spot in Kast Anglia over one hun- 
dred bombs were droppc'd that night in an ar(*a 
of half a miki in w’hich thf're arc only two liousiw. 
'.riie commandta's of the Zeppelins — there were 
evidently two airshii)s clearly believed that 
they were over some very important phwa*, for 
this tract of waste land was lorn over an<l over 
with shells. Sonu^ panes of glass v\ere broken 
in a lonely farm-house, and one side of the roof 
of a kennel was smashed in. In the north-east 
that same niglit the raid was also a failure, the 
Zeppelin commander lH*iiig ca)inf)]eh‘ly bailled 
in an athaupt to find his loeation. One Z<'])| e- 
lin tried to tackle a t«)wii in a snuth-eastem 
county, bijt found itself met by a very w arm 
fusillade and madc^ off afit r dro|)ping about a 
hundred bombs in fields. The Sunday niglit 
raid was piThaps tJu* most ambitious the (Ict- 
mans had yet undirtakcai. The Zeppelins 
which reached Scotland killed and injured a 
few' civilians and arousial Seolland to a deeper 
detestation than ever of the methods of our 
foe. The Ze|)i)elins that wandered thnaigli 
England lost their way. The military results 
were insignificant. Yet the Ch rman olfieial 
statement deseriVied tin* raid as though it wiae 
a great siujcess : 

Fur die tliinl time, on fin? night of April 2-,*h a tmvnl 
air .sqiuKiron attArked the Knglish Fast Coast, this time 
the northern part. 

Kdinhiirgh and Leith, with the doek.s on the Firth of 
Forth, Newcastle, and important wharves and buildings, 
blast furnaces, and factories on the Tyne wen^ bom- 
barded witli niunerous explosive and ineenilinry bombs 


• Quoted in the Scotttman, 
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with very good results. Heavy explosions with exten- 
sive collapses were observeci. A battery near Newcastle 
was silenced. 

In spite of the heavy bombardment all the airships 
safely returned and landed. 

The total absence of effective military pre- 
cautions on the east coast of Scotland against 
raiders aroused much indignation there and 
steps were at once taken to remedy this. 

On Wednesday, April 5, a Zeppelin attacked 
a district on the North-East Coast where the 
enemy had previoasly done some considerable 
damage. On the earlier occasions the re- 
sistance to the Zeppelins had been very slight. 
Now, as soon as the airship was discovered, 
searchlights lit it up and kept it in view. Guns 
immediately opened fire and shells could bo 
seen bursting all around the raider. The 
Zoppolin crew wore apparently surprised by 
their reception. Blinded by the fierce beams 
of light, the airship ducked suddenly, but the 
light still held it. Then it rose again, tr 3 dng 
to escape, and suddenly made out to sea. 
Crowds of people standing in the streets 
watched the gyns, applauding every close shot 
and bursting into a cheer as one shell apparently 
hit the enemy. A few bombs wore dropped but 
fell outside the city, doing no damage beyond 
slightly wounding a boy. 

People of this city who had been somewhat 
downcast by previous failures to offer resistance 
to raiders could not now express their gratitude 
and satisfaction with sufficient emphasis, and 
tho Chief Magistrate formallv sent to the mili- 
tary authorities the thanks and congratulations 
of the city. Numbers of people wore anxious 
to raise a reward for the splendid services of 
the gunners and searclilight operators. The 
complete repulse of the raider horo was roally 
the first test of the now gun and searchlight 
defences of English citios, and competent 
authorities regarded it as a good omen for 
what would happen should the enemy try to 
come to London, now equipped with even more 
complete defences on tho same lines as the sea- 
coast city in the North. 

The feeling began to grow that the German 
authorities now regarded another attack upon 
the heart of London as imsafe, for none was 
made during the spring months. 

Soon afterwards a German official version of 
the supposed effects of this series of raids from 
March 31 to April 5 was published. For piu»o 
imaginativeness it must take a high place even 
among German official accounts of the war. 
It was claimed that the attack on the London 



LIEUTENANT BRANDON, R.F.C. 

Who, on the night of March 31, 1916, dropped 
several bombs on a Zeppelin. 


docks dur'ng the night of March 31 -April 1 far 
surpassed all earlier attacks in severity an<l 
effectiveness, lii tho iiorth-cu.st<'rii quarter of 
tho city numerous tiros were started and serious 
damage was done. Tho district around Great 
Eastern Street and Great Tower Strw^t had 
suffered particularly heavily and a factory hod 
boon burned down there. A transport steamer 
had been bombed between Tower Bridge 
and London Bridge and scwerely damaged. 
Numerous other docks had been damaged, 
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[Official photograph-' Crown copyright rtaerveii. 

AT SALONIKA. 

The control officer of the anti-aircraft ilun, and 
the ((un-layer who aimed the gun and fired the 
shot that destroyed the Zeppelin. 

^varol^()nsos l*)iirne<l down, anti-aircraft guns 
damaged, and numerous ships in the docks hit. 
A munition factory had b<H*n destroyed at 
l'urfle«‘t, gn'at fires luul bc(‘n started on the 
Humber, wides]ireaci destruction had been 
claused at Orimsby, and several munition 
factorif's and sheds containing munition stores 
had bet n comjdetely destroyed at Sunderland. 
A munition factory had been destroyed at 


^Official photograph— Crown copyright reserved 

THE DESTROYED ZEPPELIN AT 
SALONIKA, MAY 7. 1916. 

The framework was stripped bare by the flames 
! from the airship’s own petrol-tanks. The survivors 
of the crew, four officers and eight men, were 
made prisoners. 

Hex) mm and a whole series of factories and slips 
put out of action at Gateshead. 

The claims for Edinburgh and Leith were 
perhaps the most extravagant. 

“ Barracks, munition dep6t8, ironworks and 
other factories lie in ruins. Two munition 
works broke out in flames and were destroyed. 
A large spirit factory was hit by incendiary 
bombs and was burned to the ground. The 
railway station was also materially damaged. 
A train with material was destroyed. In the 
port several ships were hit ; one 15nglish four- 
masted ship was almost completely destroyed, 
and a transport steamer with wmr material was 
so badly damaged that it could not start on its 
voyage.” 

The belief that London had been seriously 
damaged in the April raid was widely held 
throughout Germany and was tl>e subject of 
much comment in the German Press, and many 
papers declared their delight at the terror 
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prodiicod in England by the Zofipolins and the 
devastation caused by their bombs. Tho 
Cologne Gazette heartened its readers by tales of 
Stockton and Middlesbrough reduced in parts 
to a vi4st heap of ruins, and Newcastle with 
do/.ens of its factories and shipyards dis- 
Holvod in flame and smoke. 

The Berlin Lokalanzeiger drew a lurid picture 
of the fate of London, hit in its most suscept ible 
quarters and most important places by the 
Zeppelin attack. Tho Munich Netiesfe Nach- 
richten hoped tho visits of the Zeppelins would 
be repeated until tho Asquith Cabinet shuddered 
with terror and realized tiiat it^ war aims were 
unattainable. German soldiers made prisoners 
in tho fighting at the front were full of tales of 
tho ruin of London, of the destruction of its 
streets, and tho wreck of its buildings. When 
their British captors assured them that London 
had not oven been touched during the spring 
raids, and that all London had hoard of them 
was the sound of some very distant guns, they 
I of used to belie\e thorn. 

A fresh serie.^ of raids began wlien tho next 
spoil of moonless nights came along at hJasif'r 
week. Tho Gormans had planned a great 
general otiensive for this week. Tho uprising 
of tho Sinn Fein group in Dublin fa^gan on 
hkister Monday ; a hurried attiutk fiom the soa 
was made on Yarmouth and liOwestoft on the 
'rnesday morning ; and an offensive was 
actively pushed im tho Wt'stern front. 'Fho air- 
craft joined in the cami)aign. On Faster 
Monday a hostile aeroplane appeared over Don er 
from the east at a height ostir dated to bo 
0,000 feet. Anti-aircraft guns at once came 
into action, and it was driven off without 
<lropping any bombs. That some evening there 
was a Zeppelin raid over Norfolk and Suffolk, 
but it seems to have been more for tho purpose 
of reconnaissance than for a serious offensive, 
for the throe airsliips which took part in it 
dropped only a few bombs and remained a very 
short time. On the following night four Zeppe- 
lins raided Essex and Kent. Here, too, possibly 
because of the brisk fire of the anti-aircraft 
guns wliich met them at point aft-er point, they 
fell back after having accomplished little or 
nothing. Two hundred bombs were dropped 
and one casualty was reported. On the follow- 
ing night the Zeppelins came back again over 
the east coast of Kent with equally negative 
results. 

I'he mid ’of May 2 witnessed tho dispatch of 
prf>bably the greatest number of Zepi^elins 


over directed against h'ngland at one lime. 
They arrived at different points all along tho 
coa*?t. One ckmo southwards from the 
Scottish coast ; another proceeded north- 
wards to Aberdeenshire. '^Phoy were noted 
at different points from tho coast of Nor- 
folk northwards. Tho astonishing foaturo of 
this raid was tliat so little was accomplished. 
Only two of the airsliips made a serious* attempt 
to penetrate inwards. Tho airships did nob 
discharge anything like Maar normal load of 
bombs ; in only one locality was any serious 



{Official photograph, 

CAPTURED AT SALONIKA. 
Sub-Lieutenant Thelen, the engineer, and 
Lieutenant Scherzer, the commander, of the 
Zeppelin wrecked by British gunners at Salonika. 

mischief done, and there tlio total casus 1 ties 
only amounted to 30. 

In so\'('ra] instances tho Z^'ppelins were 
clearly baflled. They missed certain obvious 
p lints at which tliciv were aiming. The most 
striking instance of this was shown by * Ij20,” 
which went northwards in Scotland. It missed 
Edinburgh, at which it was probably aiming, 
and wandered away to Aberdeiensliire. H(*rc it 
missed the towns and dropped bonilis in fields 
far away. Ono or two quiet Scottish manses 
in rural districts w'oro startkjd by tho noise 
of the explosion of bon il is. ‘ ‘ L 20 ' ’ tl leii crossed 
to Norway, wdiich it reached next morning. 
It came down in Hafsfiord much damaged. 
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Tho orow a})aticlon(Ml it after doHtroying parts 
of tho nau'hinery. They were arrested and 
inUTiied. The eoinruaiuler a Norwegian 
regiment Htatione<l near by hafi the wrecked 
airsliif) destroyed. Apparently it liad been 
greatly damaged by British gunfire. One of the 
crow told a c()rr(\sj)ondent that during tho 
attiu-k on Britain the airship was so injured by 
British shells that the commander had hurried 
towards home to avoid capture. 

'Fhe spring air (Nimpaign may be said to 
have finished with two raids by seaplanes on the 
sou th east coast towards the end of May. They 
repeatt'd tiie familiar features of such raid.s. 
'fhe machine's swept over the coast, dropped a 
few bombs, killed a few people, injured a 
church and some schools, and escaped before 
our pursuing seaplanes could rise to attac^k 
tlu^m. 

The main features of the spring air campaign 
were the increase of the defensive measures 
taken in England, the im|)rovement in anti- 
aircraft guns, the tidvance in tho form of 
s(^ar(^hlights used, and tho more effective 
regulations for battling the enemy's sense of 
flirection by throwing the country into dark- 
ness. The th'rmans demonstrated the greater 
range of Z('ppelins, and compelled England to 
divert a c(‘rtaiii amount of strengtli to the 
maintenance of a widespread system of 
di'fenccs. 


As between Zeppelins and ann -aircraft guns 
the greater advance was made by the guns. Th,. 
destruction of “ L 15 ” at the mouth of t he 
Thames and the damage inflicted on “ L 20 ' 
in Scotland were due to gunfire. A raiding 
Zeppelin approaching Salon ik«\ on May 7 was 
heavily fired on by tho Fleet and came down in 
a blaze at the mouth of the Vardar River. The 
experience of our Allies also demonstrated that 
anti-aircraft guns of sufficient calibre can 
sometimes be used with great effect, not mcn^ly 
to compel an attacking Zej)pelin to soar high, 
but also to bring it down, even at a maximum 
height. 

Tho main disappointments of the spring from 
tho British point of view were two. The first 
was tho failure of tho Government to consoli 
date and unify tho air departments and tn 
build up a great Air Ministry. Tho Ministry 
was feeling its way, through a maze of com 
mit-tees and boards, to the best moans of 
remedying the shortcomings of previous years. 
Tho second disappointment was our inability to 
launch sustained and vigorous •attacks against 
the German air bases. Notwithstanding those 
disappointments, there was reason for encour- 
agement. Slowly, in face of deep-seated preju- 
dices, the Government was awakening to a 
realization of the almost vital necessity of 
supremacy in tho air if victory in the war wore 
to be assured. 
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W H (Jlcrniaiiy declared war, Russia 
was in the niidsi of a great trans- 
formation. The agrarian refonns 
undertaken in P.K)() ha^d already 
yielded surprising results. Communal holdings 
wore being nipidly suiierseded by farmsteads, 
and these, again, combining in a network of 
cooperative societies, greatly eiihanoe<l the 
output of fann produce. In an empire con- 
taining over 100,000,000 of rural population 
this change bade fair to exercise a very aus- 
picious influence upon the social and economic 
forces of the country. J'he communal system 
had offered little incentive to firivate enter- 
prise ; in passing away it might leave a few 
scars, but its disappearance would strengthen 
and invigorate the whole body corporate. Such 
remarkable changes could not escape the notice 
of Russia’s neighbours. Each successive develop- 
ment of the agrarian reform had been watched 
by the Germans with anxious attention. Agri- 
cultural commissions went to Russia and 
reported on the work of the land settlement 
hoards, the grow^th of individual holdings and, 
later, of the cooperative societies. 

As Russia waxed strong in the arts of jicace, 
Germany came to disouss the advantage of a 
“ preventive war," the idea being that Russia 
should be crushed before she grew stronger and 
more enlightened, and so prevented from 
becoming too independent of Germany. Few, 
J any, Russians seriously bclievxxl in the 
possibility of such a war. The enormous 
interests Germany had at stake, her trade with 
Iho country,, the innumerable ties of business or 
Vol. Vni.— Part 97. 


kinship 1 hut bound so injiiiy of her pt'opU' to 
the Tsar’s siibjcs/ts wen* tiddiicod as conv-iiawfig 
argiimunf.s against thi^ theory of German 
aggression. Russia was flooded with Ger- 
man goods, and German infliaTico tvmbraced 
science, literature, art, even political insti- 
tutions ; German Marxism permeated and 
poisoned Russian labour ; German models were 
copied in the fashioning of Imlics’ drt^ss and in 
the rules of parlianw'ntary procedure. Thou- 
sands of Russians who had studied in Germany 
w€'ro holding high ofTice ; tens of t housands of 
officials and officers wore of ( Jerman parentage ; 
(he so-called monarchist parties in Russia wen^ 
all imbued with the utmost reverence for 
German ideas, and only in t he closest friendship 
with (Jermany saw any salvation for the Throne 
and institutions of Russia. 

Nothing short of brutal violence could, 
indeed, have brought the Russian people 
into a fighting mood. Vet tluTo were 
dcep-seatt?(l eauses of dislike towards the 
Gennans. I’hey held a fiosition of privilege 
and favour that the Russians could iievi^r re- 
gard with equanimity. Mon'ovtT, enlightened 
Russians perceived that modern Germany, 
while continuing to exert an undue influence 
over Russian affairs, liiwl herself sunk into the 
abyss of materialism, and that Russia must 
cut herself loose from this contamination.* 

♦Ill an artii'Ic iMititlrd " 'I'hf! Diuij^crs of (jcrrnan 
Artisti*’ ])iiblish(Ml in 11)1. 5, V. Kurbatov wrote*: 
“ Formerly tin' basie featnre.M of (iermaii art were 
triviality aiid'tho si riviiip' for easy niid noisy Niiccess. 
This cannot but induce a lc\ clliiiK down of rcqnin inentH 
in all domains of culture, which, of course, leads to the 
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THE TSAR. 

Conversmil with General Williams, of the British 
Army, in Petrograd. 


It wna this rovolt from ovorything Germnri 
that promiiiod tho docisioii to change (he 
iiaiiM* of St. Petersburg to (lie purely Russian 
form of iV'trograd, a decision which was made 
sliortly aftia* the outbreak of hostilities. 

nuring the last days of July, 1914, the 
Russian people were at last fully alive to tho 

\vro<’king of rulluro itself, invosti^ation of this iisp<Mt 
of tho quostioM is of tho utmost importance for Ru.ssia, 
sinc'O, thiiTik.s to tho fact that masses of Russian youth 
h.ave obtained their luglier education in Germany and 
that masses of books have been translated from the 
Cierman, Russian cidture is iiih?cted with tho many 
defects of Gt'rrnan culture. Such invoatigation tlocs not 
involve an attempt to show that German culture is bad 
in all respects, just as it is iMpially impossible to prove 
that Gerinaus in all resptarts are barbarians. It is 
possible that other peoples also, finding them.solves in the 
position of conquerors of tho world, as the Germans 
reganl themselves, woidd display a certain iri.solonco 
t owards others. In the Gormans, however, that insolence 
has passed all hounds known to history. . . . Russian 
art as y<a has kept itself aloof from Germany and has 
gravitated almost exclusively towards Fronce. Our 
artists who have been to Munich have not- given us 
anything remarkable, whereas France has influencc^d 
Somov (who himself intluenoeifl Gennany) and Oatroumov 
and Levitan and Serov, while Italy captivated Vrubel. 

. . . Acquaintance with the culture of modern Europe 
in no case permits us to put Germany in the first place. 


gravity of the situation. Tho war found them 
and their Government united m a common 
purpose, smarting imder a sense of wrong, 
indignant at the mendacity of the Gennnn 
Emperor, who could dare to blame Russia for 
trte war. The scales had fallen from their eyes. 
The French Presidential visit to Petrt^'ad 
in July, 1914, coincided with a general striki^ 
which German agents had abetted and perhaps 

In the domain of art there is non© to compare with 
Fram^e ; in tho domain of science Englaml unqiiestien- 
tibly stands ahead of her, while, wdien discussing technicjil 
perfection, Arnorica must bo included with European 
(u>imtries. The question of German culture is ospeeially 
important to Russians because, by virtue of geographicnl 
and historical conditions, Germany lias powerfully 
affected Russian culture. 'Phe present war may prove 
salutary if it forces us to reappraise those cpiestions.’* 

M, Kurbatov cites the baneful influences of tin* 
Gorman school upon Russian architecture. '^Pho horrors 
of tho “ moniimontal ” style offoud the eye in Mos<-o\v, 
Pclrogroci and other cities. Unconsciously, by virtuo 
of the intuition that the unediieated masses frequently 
display, tho common people, long before tho war, hud 
conceived a violent dislike for the German “ art ” 
exemplified in tho now Embassy building in }*etrograd. 
Jfesigned to resemble a prison or a universal store, tlm 
edith'O w'fis Nurmoiintod by two colossal bronze horse,-: 
led by a nude male figure, symboli/ing diplomacy and 
trade dominated by Force. 'Phe ^untutorod muzhik 
know nothing about tho “niceties” of the Gernwin 
school, but he instinctively felt that the idea of this ugly 
fabric was a challenge and an affront to his country. 
Long before tho war it was not an uncommon sight to 
behold the common people stop in front of tho Etnbassy 
building and give outward expression to tfieir dis- 
approval. Soon after the war Iw^gari the edifice was 
wrecked and the colossal figures were cast dow’ti. 
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SIR GEORGE BUCHANAN. 

The British Ambassador at Petrotfrad. Elected honorary citizen of Moscow, May, 1916. 


provoked. Money was certainly forthcoiiiing 
from unknown sources to pay the strikers, but 
if Gennan calculations had been based upon the 
spread of internal unrest in Russia they were 
woefully ill-founded. No sooner had the menace 
of w&r become apparent than the strikers 
willin|^ resumed work, and whatever difficul- 
ties ^re subsequently experienced in the 
labour domain they never engendered any 
doubt as to the deep loyalty of the working 
classes of Russia. Russia’s enemies had untler- 
estimated the spirit of the nation. Complete 
union between parties, classes, races, ami 
religions was the response of the Empire to 
Germanic aggression. 

In the manifesto issued to his suVijects at 
the outbreak of the Great War, Nicholas II. 
said : 

At prement wo have not only to suecour a kindred land 
which has been unjimtly wronged, bnt to nafegiiard the 
honour, dignity and integrity of Russia oh a great 
l*ow6r. We firmly believe that in the defence of thiur 
country all our true subjects will rise iinit-ed in a spirit of 
self-sacrifice. At this dread hour of trial may all internal 
difierences l>e forgotten ; may the union of the Tsar and 
his people become closer and stronger. 

In the rescript to M. Goremykin, March fi/l9, 
1914, the Premier was told that the “welfare 
of his people should not be sacrificed to futile 
aspirations, sometimes quite alien to * those 


national traditions and historical foundations 
upon which Russia had grown and become 
strong.” 

These two p!’onounc‘cinen(s were destined 
to iiitro<liice an elt^inenl- of uncertainty into 
internal politics. 

During the first stages of the war, and until 
the disastrous retreat of the Tlu.ssian armies 
had aroused misgivings tis to the efficiency of 
the administration, all parties and classes 
loyally refrained from political agitation. Ihe 
T’sar’s call to union was implicitly ob(\ved. 

It is difficult to exaggerate the enthusiasm 
wliich prevailed throughout the country during 
the meinorahle days *)f duly and August, 1914. 
A remarkable scene of reverent enthusiasm w^as 
witnes.sed on August 2 outside the Winter 
Palace, within which the whole Imperial family 
and the Court w’ore attending a Te Deuni for vic- 
tory. Over 300,000 peo|)lc of all ranks stood in 
the burning sun for three hours. The popularity 
of the high personages who enU*red the Palace 
could be gauged by the cheering of the crowd, 
(ieneral Siikhomlinoff. M. Sazonoff, M. Krivo- 
shein, and M. (ioreinykin were enthusiastically 
gi-CM^ted. A stonn ol applause accompanied 
the Grand Duke Nicholas as he drove by in a 
motor-car flying the Idack and yellow striped 
pennant of CV^nimafidef-in-Chief. Ih* Ifrrnch 
Embassy and Serbian Legation, alone of the 
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THE GERMAN EMBASSY AT 
PErnOGRAD. 

The figures on the parapet were pulled down by 
the mob. 

foreign missions, attended the function and 
were received with the heartiest applause by 
the denionstratorM. 

Inside the Palac^e, the Tsar told the assem- 
bled gathering of statesmen, courtiers, soldiers, 
and seamen ; “ War has been forced upon us. 
I hereby take a solemn pledge not to conclude 
])eace so long as a single enemy remains on 
Uussian soil.” Then the Emf)eror and Empress 
ap|)cared on the balcony. The sturdy figure of 
the Sovereign, clad in a khaki field tunic, was 
s(M'n bowing n^peatedly to the multitude. The 
innumerable banner bearers of pat riotic societies 
iKMit the knee devoutly, invoking the blessing of 
tlu‘ Sovereign. The common people, espc^cially 
the reservists, remained kneeling, their gaze 
riv(‘t(Ml on the Little Father. It \^'as a sight 
dc‘st»ned to liv^o long in Kussian history. 

A week later, the reception of the Houses at 
the Winter Palace and the speeches of the Tsar 
and the two Presidents left an indelible im- 
pressiou on all who heard them. President 
Hodzianko addressed Russia's enemies thus ; 
” You tliink dissension and dislike disunite us, 
whereas all the nationalities inhabiting the 
boundless territories of Russia have joined 
together in one vast family since danger 
threatens our common fatherland.” 


That old enmities, party hatreds, personal 
jealousies had been forgotten became evident 
from such an extraordinary sight as the Cadet 
loatler, M. MiliukofT, walking arm and ann with 
the reactionary Jew-baiter, M. Purishkevitch. 
M. Purishkevitch had earlier made public 
recantation before a representative gatliering 
of .Tews. The Constitutionalist, M. Hodzianko, 
sat on the window-sill beside the reactionary 
M. Zamyslovsky. 

At 1 1 o’clock the Emperor came out and 
stood in the midst of a circlo formed by Minis 
ters. Deputies, and Councillors. His Majesty 
wore the campaign dress of a colonel of the 
Foot Chiards, and was attended only by tV\e 
Minister of the Court. Amid deep silence 
rang out words that wont straight to the 
hearts of his hearers. He welcomed them 
in tlu\se ominous and troubled days when 
(lennany and Austria had declared war 
on Russia. The great outburst of love of 
country and loyalty to the Throne that had 
swept tempest -like over the land was the 
warrant that the great mother. Russia w^ould 
carry the war to the desired end. He was 
animated by the same sentiments of love and 
sacrifice, and was also wdlling to lay down his 
life, and from that consciousness of unity with 
his people he derived strength and eonfidenc(\ 
I’hoy wore not only defending the honour and 
dignity of their own soil, but also their brothers 
by blood and faith. He rejoiced to see the 
union of the Slavs developing as strongly as that 
of Russia. He knew that everyone there would 
do liis duty. Then, raising his voice, the Tsar 
uttered the homely Russian saying ; “ Great 

is the God of the Russian land.” The legis- 
lators responded with a thunderous hurrah, 
an<l immediately afterw^ards sang ” God .save* 
the Tsar.” When silence had been restored, 
the acting Vice-President, M. Golubeff, replied 
on behalf of the Upper House. President 
Rodzianko, who followed, made a speech whicli 
deeply moved the Sovereign, who w^as seen to 
press his hand to his heart as if overcome by the 
depth of his fooling. 

The Tsar after a slight pause said, in a voice 
as strong and firm as ever : “ Gentlemen, I 
thank you from my heart for the sincere 
feelings of patriotism that you have shown in 
word and deed. I never doubted them. With 
all my soul I wish you success.” Then, raising 
his voice and devoutly crossing himself, he 
added, ” God be with us.” 

In this very hall, on the previous Sunday* 
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over a thousand young soldiers about to go to 
the front had prayed together with the Tsar. 
Old courtiers, mindful, even at such an hour, 
of etiquette, had insisted that this would bo 
irregular, but the young Kmpress overrode all 
their objections, and in a fine blaze of indig- 
nation exclaimed, “It is they who are going 
to fight. It is with them that the Tsar must 
mingle his ijrayers.” 

The st>ecial session of the Duma lasted three 
and a half hours. The voting of three Jlills 
dealing with war supplies oc;cupied only as 
many minutes. 

Unf('igned and deep had been the delight of 
the masses when it hiul become known that 
CJiH'at llritain would join hands with Franco 
and Russia. Public feeling was thoroughly 
represented in the proceedings of the J)uma. 
The TimcR coiT(?spondent wrote that during 
the ten years ho had attended the sittings 
of the Duma he hod never heard such ovations 
as those which greeted M. Sazonoff and the 
r('f)res('nta( i ves of the Allied Powers. First the 


Serbian, then the Belgian Ministers, and later 
the French and British ^\mba.ssadors were 
clieered with indescribable enthusiasm. When 
Sir (leorge Buchanan rose to bow his thanks^ 
the whole House-- the pulilic and the Press 
galleries, the President and oflieers of the 
Houst*, and all the Ministers--- rose shouting 
“ Hurrah for old England.** 

One aftta* anc.)ther the rej)resentatives of ai) 
the nationalities - Jews, Oermans, 'Partars, and 
all parties ascended tlie rostrum, t'aeh pro- 
claiming his love of the Kat luTland and determi- 
nation to stand shoulder to shoulder. The 
declaration of the Polish Deputy was parti<;u- 
larly impressive. The I*oles, he said, were 
throwing in their lot with the Slavs against 
Teutonic o[)pression, as they had done 500 
years ago at tlie battle of Crunewald.* 

Af>par(‘ntly nothing could mar the truce that 
had been called between political parties. 
The disastrous battle of Soldau-Tannenberg 

♦ Known in German history ns the Battle of Tannon- 
borK. 



THE TSAR REVIEWING COSSACKS, 
He is accompanied by the Tsarevitch, 
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RUSSIAN IMPERIAL PALACE AT TSARSKOE SELO, CONVERTED INTO A HOSPITAL FOR WOUNDED OFFICERS. 
Left to ri^ht : Grand Duchess Marla (1); Grand Duchess Olga (2); The Tsarltza ; Grand Duchess Tatiana ( 4 ); GranJ Duchess Anastasia (5^. 
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at tho end of September, 1914, caused scarcely 
a ripple on the broad, deep waters of Kussian 
confidence. 

Tho poofile did not for an instant doubt the 
country’s determination to carry on the war, 
hut there was not the saino confidence in 
the ability of the (lovernment to resist an offer 
of premature peace. The Moscow merchants 
telegraphed a loyal address to the Tsar in which 
tliey ventured to expose tlieir doubts and 
uncertainties on the subject : 

Roro^ni'/-ifiK ■'h tho liistorioal itnportanco and necoHsi- 
tios of the moment, we, in common with the whole of tVio 
llnssiati peojihs tloniro that this war should bo carrieil on, 
ev'on if all the energies of Iho Empire have to be exerliuJ, 
and that peace negotiations should not bo permitted 
until our victorious armies have penetrated into tho very 
heart of hostile Germany. 

Tlic I’sar telegraphed on November 4 : 

Please tell the Moscow merchants that I sincerely 
CHt«:cin and. at the same time, share the sentiments they 
have expressed. Tlioir appreliensions are groundless as 
to the possibility of any peace negotiations whatsoever 
being permitted until our enemiegi are cotnpleiely 
crushed. 

If anything could heighten tho popular 
satisfaction, it w<is tho Grand Duke’s proclama- 
t ion to tho Polos, announcing the resurrection 
of tho Polish nation. 

Internal politics remained in an ominenfly 
satisfactory ctindition for several months. The 
arrest and trial of M. Vladimir Jlourtseff in 
February, 1915, was the only noteworthy event. 
M. Bourtseff, who had played an important part 
in disclosing the abuso.s connected with the 
political police system, decided when tho war 
broke out that it wa.s time for all Russia’s 
sons to rally to their country. He returned 
home after publishing in The Times a letter 
explaining his motives, only to find that the 
police, acting upon a legal fonnality, considered 
liim a fugitive from justice. Ho was taken 
under arrest, and subsequently tried for 
imijesliy incurring a nominal penalty. 

Tlio Government and the people had ex- 
pected a hard struggle with Germany, but few 
if any Russians entertained any serious fear 
as to the war .lasting much beyond the winter 
of 1914. So long as the Russian armies wore 
advancing in Galicia, even if they had had to 
fall back in Poland, apprehension as to the 
>itruggle being long protracted did not arise; 
and although the lack of munitions, well known 
t o the army since the previous autumn, should 
liave^ engendered some disquiet, it was only 
\N hen The Times began its campaign for the 
mobilization of industries that Russian opinion 
awoke to the gravity of the situation. Russia’s 


disasters in tho Galician theatre and the en- 
forced retirement of her forces brought matters 
to a crisis, resulting in tli(* departure from ofliee 
of (Jeneral SukhomlinofT ancl the appointment 
ol General lV)livanoff as ^tinister of War. 

Many sensational reports were current at the 
time as to tho causes of tliis change, and they 
cropped up afri'sh many months later, wiien 
General Siikliomlinoff was arrested on cliarges 
of neglecting and exceeding his oflicial powers ; 
but it is not nec(*ssary to say more. Tlie lack 
of higli explosive shells and deficiency in the 
calling out and training of reserves afforded 
ample caitse for the changi^ dt*creed by tho 
Tsar. 



For some weeks before this event, which 
took place at tho end of June, 1915, t he political 
atmosphere liod become much obscured. 
Russian public men belonging to all parties 
were engaged in Red Cross and other war 
work, and knew quite well that there was a 
serious shortage of munitions and men. The 
tnice could not be continued, at leatt not as 
between the Duma and tho Government. 
Representatives of the nation had to sp(*ak up. 
or be accused by the people of neglecting their 
duty. President Rodzianko, acting with the 
concurrence of his colkuigues. intwle his voiev 
felt in high quarters, and it was said that the 
retirement of Gent'ral Sukhomlinoff and the 
appointment of General Polivanoff were decided 
somewhat hurriedly at the Grand Duke’s 
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ABOUT TO SET OUT FOR A SLEDGE RIDE. 

The Tsarevitch (x) and some of his cousins in the grounds of the Tsar's palace at Tsarskoe Selo. 


holulquarterB, after an Imperial conference at 
which the President of the Duma played no 
inconsiderable part. 

During the sad months of the great retreat 
the feeling of dissatisfaction naturally grew. 
It was unanimously agreed by all parties, 
excepting the extreme reactionaries, that other 
ministerial changes were essential. M, Gore- 
mykin appeared to be concerned only with the 
carrying out of the 1''sar’s behests about 
“ futile aspirations ** — mentioned above. The 
'IVar’s idea had been expressed in the phras<\ 
“ Reforms later ; meanwhile, all for the 
war.” This sentiment, however, could not be 
reconciled with the internal situat ion after the 
failure of the War Oflice liad become manifest. 
M. Goremykin cannot be excused from the 
graven responsibility he incurred in not advising 
the lOmperor accordingly. Any change or de- 
parture from tlio existing order of things was 
regarded by him as an insidious attempt to 
introduce I’arliamentary government, which 
he regarded as utterly “ irreconcilable with the 
national traditions and historical foundations.” 
'I he ” union of the Tsar and his people ” pro- 
claimc*d in the Manifesto of August 2 was never 


understood by M. Goremykin in a broad 
sense. 

M. Krivoshein, the strongest man in the 
Government, who had carried out the marvel- 
lous agrarian reforms, was looked upon as the 
coming premier. Ihere seems to be every 
reason to suppose that the post was actually 
offered to him at the time when General 
Polivanoff entered the ministry, and that he 
declined the offer, because he wanted a free 
hand in choosing all liis colleagues, whereas 
three of the ministers were notoriously incom* 
patiblo with any policy of conciliation. 

As the summer of 1915 waxed and waned 
popular discont-ent steadily grew. It every- 
where took the form of an insistent demand t‘>r 
the assembling of the Duma. Both Houses at 
lengtii met in August. After much criticism <>1 
the Government, the various constitutional 
parties both in the Duma and in the Council of 
the Empire agreed to draw up a list of demanih , 
and to press them upon the sovereign’s atU'n 
tion. The movement resulted in what vvjh 
knowm as the programme of the Progressive blo< • 

As these demands were backed up by a larg'^ 
majority of the Duma and a substantial secti< 'M 
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of the Upper House, and insisted in the first 
place upon the summoning of ministers en- 
joying the confidence of the nation, M. (lore- 
inykin had to make up his mind eitlier to 
r«*sign or to dissolve the Duma. He chose 
the latter course, and he did so without ev'en 
consulting his colleagues. The terms of the 
rescript cited above probably satisfied him that 
lie was only doing his duty. Through his in- 
fluence M. Rodzianko’s application for an 
audience was unduly postponed. M. (loremykin 
w as confirmed in his opinion by the absence of 
any trouble after the prorogation — a eirciun- 
stance which he somewhat hastily interpreted 
in his own favour. 

Public attention was much engaged at this 
time by the Tsar’s decision to take personal 
command of the land and sea forces engaged in 
military operations. The command had been 
temporarily confided to the (irand Duke 
N icholas at the outbreak of war, because, as the 
terms of his appointment read, the Kmperor 
“ for reasons of a general character found it 
impossible to assume these duties then.” M. 
Goremykin would not support the majority of 
the other ministers, who did their very best to 
dissuade the 'I’sar from taking upon himself the 
direct responsibility of o|)e rations at a time 


when the Army was still being extricated 
from a diflicult position. His Majesty said, 
with characteristic directness and nobility, that 
in the first place he felt it to be his mission and 
his duty to assume this responsibility ; in the 
second place he ])ret’erred to take over the 
coinmand at a time \\ hen he could do so without 
wresting the Imiiels from anyone's brow ; and 
thirdly, tliat if it was written that he and his 
♦ lynasty should ])(a‘isli well, it was written, and 
ho could not alter it. '^I’Ih^ Tsar and subse- 
quently the Tsarevitch m*cordingly went to 
the Front, where in the course of the campaign 
they received the cross and medal of St. George 
respectively from tlie hands of their generals. 

M. Goremykin’s rotrp against tlie parliamen- 
tary institution of the <•ountry stimulated and 
encouraged the reactionary eltMuents. This 
movement led to a congress of the so (‘ailed 
Monarchist parties at Nizhni Novgorod, in Do» 
cember, 1915, at which resolutions condemning 
the idea of a constitution and advocating tho 
abolition of tho Dun\a were carried, much 
to the disgust and di8aj)proval of all genuine 
and self-respecting Conservatives in Russia, 
Tho high-sounding phrases of this congress 
did not, however, bring good luck to tho 
Prime Minister, who had called them forth. 



MEMBERS OF THE HOLY SYNOD. 
The Metropolitan of Petrogred (in centre). 
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He was destined to fall within two months, 
when it had become too obvious that his policy 
towards the Duma had only strengthened the 
extreme parties and was calculated to weaken 
the forces of the country. 

J^ong before M. (joremykin’a vain struggle 
against constitutional development came to 
an end, important changes had been made 
among the members of his Ministry. In June, 
1915, M. Maklakoff liad becai relieved of his 
duties as Minister of the Interior. Public 
opinion had long regarded liim as one of the 
main obstacles to a working agreement between 



GENERAL SHUVAEFF. 
Russian Minister of War. 


the Duma and the Government. He was 
notoriously a retrograde in politics, but so long 
as the administration of liis department was 
not marked by any serious disorders ho retained 
f>f1ice. Hut soon after the Moscow disturbances 
(see page 225) lie had to Resign, and his post 
\\as conferred upon Prince Shcherbatoff. As 
Prince ShcherbatofT had long held important 
elective posts in the jirovincial administration, 
his appointment was regarded as a distinct 
promise of reform in the bureaucratic police 
methods. He did nothing to provoke criticism, 
but neither did ho merit any particular recog- 
nition. M. MaklakofI s departure coincided 


with that of M. Shcheglovitoff, the Minister of 
Justice, who, together wdth M. Kasso, the 
Minister of Education, had for many years been 
the pillars of reaction in the Government. He 
was replaced by M. Khvostoff, a modern to 
Conservative sitting in the Upper House, who 
became known as a conscientious member of 
the Government. 

After the events connected with the dis- 
solution of the Duma, the position of M. 
Krivoshein and other Ministers who hn<l 
resolutely opposed that measure became 
increasingly difTicult. It is true that the 
workmen had remained quiet and that there was 
no outward evidence of discontent, but hostility 
tow'ards the Goremykin administration tins 
undoubtedly assuming an acute form througli- 
out the country. M. Goremykin’s dream of 
breaking up the progressive bloc and organizing 
a Conservative majority argued his entin^ 
inability to understand the situation. Populnr 
discontent was voiced by inmunerable resolu- 
tions of censure jiassed by various public 
bodies. Moreover, the rapid rise in the price? 
of commodities and Ihe scarcity of food and 
fuel in the great cities, superadded to the 
terrible circumstances attending the invasion 
of fifteen provinces, especially the wholesale 
exodus of millions of homeless refugees, all 
served to increase the general tension. 

Faced by the alternative of rendering himself 
a party to a continuation of M. Goremykin's 
political experiments or of resigning office, 
M. Krivoshein decided upon the latter course. 
His resignation was probably hastened by the 
appointment of a new Home Minister in the 
place of Prince Shcherbatoff, and the dramatic 
dismissal of M. Samariri, the procurator of the 
Holy Synod, an event which shocked public 
opinion because he w^as known to have playe<l 
a very energetic part in an attt?mpt to put an 
end to the Rasputin scandal.* M. Khvostoff, 
a nephew of the Minister of Justice, was Prince 
Shcherbatoff’s successor. Ho had recently 
attracted notice by a somewhat violent speech 
in the Diuna, directing attention to. the rise in 
price of necessaries of life and to the dangerous 
influence of German capital in the Russian 
banks. The new Home Secretary iimnediately 
began to conciliate the I^ess and the public by 
giving innumerable “ interviews ” in which 
he promised to apply remedies to all the ills 
complained of. The introduction of such a 
Falstaffian element into the Ministry was 
Cf. page 207. 
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calculated to dissolve the last elements of 
cohesion among its members. It is said that 
a group of them, including M. Krivoshein, M. 
Kharitonoff, and Count Ignat ieff, the new 
Minister of Education, met and <lecided to 
present their collective resignations to the 
Tsar. 

M. Khvostoff’s q\iasi -Liberal declarations 
offended the extreme Right party in t he Duma, 
of which he was leader, and at the same time 
aroused some hopes that he might be in earnest, 
and in that case M. Goremykin would have to 
resign the Premiership to him. Meanwhile the 
reassembling of tiie Houses had been indefinitcily 
postponed. M. Goremykin was still uinler 
the delusion^ that he could rally a suflicient 
number of supporters in the Duma. After 
waiting two months, the Emperor, realizing that 
the aged Prime Minister had been ill-informed, 
decided to*allow him to resign. His successor, 


M. Stunner, a statesman of Conservative, but 
not uncompromising temlencics, immediately 
succeeded in relieving the tension, and on his 
advice not only was tln' Duma assembled, but, 
making a departure from all prcccch^nt, the 
Isar went in person to attend its opening 
• a step which calletl forth profound and 
unaniinoiis upprobat ion. 

The dismissal of M. KhvostofF from the 
Home Ollice shortly afterwards led to the 
disclosure of another scandal connected with 
the name of Rasp\itin. 

In March, 191(1, the country learned with deep 
regret that General Polivanoff had resigned. 
It was surmised that difliculties had arisen 
with respect to the submission of certain 
military questions to thc^ Duma. Under the 
Russian constitution the affairs of the Army, 
Navy, Church, and foreign affairs are ex- 
pressly excluded from the j)urview of the 
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Duma’s decisions. General Polivanoff while 
Assistant-Minister during the Sukhoinlinoft’ 
administration had differed wdth his chief on 
this same question. Whatever were (he |>re- 
ciso reasons of the resignation, it came happily 
at a time wlien (»eneral Polivanoff had already 
carried out far-reaching reforms in tlio pre- 
paration of the reserves and had thereby 
enormously strengthened the armies in the field. 
His successor, General ShuvaelT, formerly 
Chief of the Conunissariat Service, was a 
s[)ccia.list in matters of business organiztition, 
and one of liis new assistants, Ht^nator Garin, 
had been instrumental in ilisclosing abuses in 
connection with army contracts. It was hoped 
that the new appointments would help to free 
Uussia from the corruption that unfortunately 
still existed in several of the departments of 
State. 

One of the main strongholds of the old 
corrupt methods had been the railway adminis- 
tration. M. RuklilotT, MinistcT of Ways of 
Communication, had l)een compelled some 
months previously to hand in his resignation, 
and General Trepoff, an inexperienced but 
energetic and honest oflicial, had taken liis 
[)laco. 

At the commencement of 1914 the Tsar had 
announced his firm, unalterable will to eradicate 
the drink evil. A change of Ministers acconi- 
|)anicd this pronouncement, M. Kokovtsoff’s 
duti(*.s as Premier and Minister of Finance 
falling to M. Goremykin and M. Bark respec- 
tively. But although none could gainsay the 


benefits of tt^mperance, many remained under 
the conviction that the abolition of the liquor 
revenue would hopelessly cripple the finances 
of the country without establishing a real 
reform. If, however, the loss of the revenue 
from drink was serious enough for the Treasury, 
its continuance meant ruin to many of the 
peasants. In his Rescript to M. Bark on the 
latter’s appointment as Minister of Finance in 
February, 1914, the Tsar deplored “ the mouru- 
fill speetaelo of wasted lives, domestic misery 
and decaying business resulting from intemper- 
ance,” which ho had had to contemj)late during 
liis recent tour through some of the finest pro- 
vinces of his Empire, and announced t hat it was 
uiLsoemly ” to base the welfare of the Exchequer 
upon the moral and material ruin of his sub- 
jects.” The Tsar’s interest in the question 
lirought an immediate response from the 
peasants. In many places they resolved to 
close the monopoly shops and petitioned ac- 
cordingly. Then came the outbreak of war. 
All were agreed that the difference betwwn the 
conduct of a great war with and without tem- 
perance would be that between certain and 
doubtful victory. During mobilization the 
liquor shops were closed and subsequently this 
t-emporary measure was made permanent. 
Probably no other country in the world could 
have secured the abolition of drunkenness at 
such a crisis. The Tsar had both the power anti 
the will to do it. He spoke the word and 170 
millions of his people obeyed it. 

By suppressing the sale of intoxicating 
liquors the Tsar cut off nearly one -third of the 
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manual revenue. The vodka monopoly alone 
brought in about 660,000,000 roubles* not 
profit. Its removal afEectod almost every 
branch of national husbandry.. The potato - 
grower, brandy distiller, bottle manufacturer, 
sealing-wax maket*, carrier, dealer, restaurant 
keeper woro bound to suffer more or less 
severely and claim relief or compensation. But 
the Great War itself introduced such sweeping 
changes in the internal economy of the State 
that an event so startling as the suppression of 
drink could be attempted without danger. To 
the Tsar’s clear perception of these facts and 
to his high-minded and steadfast resolve 
Russia owed her greatest imsot in the war — 
temperance. 

Tlio drink evil had ever been prominent in 
Russia. The chronicles of a thousand years 
(earlier recorded the popular predilection for 
strong boveragos. Drink played a fateful part 
in Russian history, being the direct cause or 
incentive to rioting and disorder. Normally 
the mildest of men, the Russian became violent 
and bloodthirsty under the stimulus of liquor. 
During the days of serfdom the rural masses 
could not indulge in unrestrained drunkenness. 
Afterwards the vice assorted its sway in growing 
measiu'e as the peasant became independent 

* The exohatigo value of the rouble in normal times is 
about 0.5 to the £. Roubles may, thoroforo, bo approxi- 
mately convortod into pounds by dividing by IC. 



WOMEN WORKING AT THE DOCKS. 



M. STURMER, 

Who succeeded M. Goremykin in January, 1916, 
as Premier. 

and began to earn more moru*y. T^lie introduc- 
tion of the vodka monopoly^ fair from dis- 
couraging drunkenness, only provided a cheaper 
and sounder liquoct which being purchased in 
bulk was consumed in larger quantities at a 
time and often in the home, inducing habits of 
intemperance in tlie family. Undcr'^ the old 
system the women and children had been spared 
this ordeal. Money becoming more ‘plentiful in 
the villages as the railways and manufacturing 
industries extended the tiidd of labour, drink 
came 1 1 ) play a still larger part in tlie fife df the 
people. It! very domostic event, like a birth, 
death, or nuvrriagi^ had to be celebrated by an 
orgy of vodka. Money spent in drink and 
attendant expenditure must jjiavc run away 
with a third of the househilElh budget. 

Incalculable were the moral and material 
Ixinefits of the cliange. villages were 

unrecognizable. Perfect order and t ranquillity 
prevailed in places where. bedlam had reigned, 
where foul language and fouler acts had be(m 
the order of the day. Life and property becamo 
secure. Productive capacity increased by at 
least 30 per cent. Previously people hi\d worked 
only three or four days a w(*ek, the remainder 
being given up to debauchery. Most, if not all, 
of the vast sums squandcrtil ki drink, which may 
}ye computed at anything over a thousand million 
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roubles per annum, ♦ remained in the hands 
of peasants and went to swell the savings bank 
deposits. But adding 30 per cent, to the earnings 
of the family, in accordance with its increased 
productivity, another huge sum of something 
like two thousand million roubles would accrue. 
The temperance edict thereby assured to 
Russia an addition to her wealth that would 
comijonsato for almost any strain upon her 
financial resources and credit. But for tlu' 
purpose iimnediately at hand — that is, for the 
victorious outcome of the war, the effect of tht‘ 
edict was such that words cannot descrilio it. 
Never had ther^ been a mobilization on so 
large a scale, j^et, excepting for one or two 
places wliero the reservists looted the litjuor 
stores, unbroken order and tranquillity prevailed. 
Htid it been possible to purchase vodka evT^ry 
village, every izba (hut) w’ould have ruined 
itself to S]K>ed the parting w^arriors, and we 
should have had to conteiriplato an endless 
series of ap])alligg scenes that would have 
deeply marred the patriotism and loyalty ko 
sincerely eviftced by the nation. The suppres- 
sion of drink was largely accountable for the 
w'onderful smoothness and rapidity of the 
Russian inobilization. 

There had been a certain amount of temper- 
ance activity in Russia for many years, under 
the auspices j)artly of the brandy monopoly (a 
somewhat pa,radoxical combination) and partly 
of the Orthodox Cliurch. The sectarians and 
Old Believers were ail rigid teetotallers. They 
represented a fairly numerous contingent 
aggregating several millions, and to those 
should be added the Musulman inhabitants. 
It may be roughly figured that from twenty 
to thirty millions of people in Russia w'ore 
proof against the wiles of strong drink. The 
temperance movement had therefore a very 
wide field, embracing much more than a hundred 
million people. From what has alretvdy been 
said about the extent and evils of drunkenness 
it is evident that the energies of this movement 
were far from fruitful. One of the main causes 
M this non-success must be sought in the 
unfavourable state of the Church. Its influence 
had been fast declining during the previous 
decade. The hierarchy, recruited entirely from 
the monastic or Black Clergy, had become a 
part of the bureaucratic machine ; while the 

• The peasants jpoid much more for vodka than tlio 
amount rooeived by the Treasury (about 1,000,000,000 
roubles), the difference going to illicit dealers and in 
extravagant entertainment. 


White, or parochial Clergy, scarce superior in 
culture to the peasants among w^hom they 
W'orked, foundf themselves unfitted and unable 
to cope with the larger requirements arising 
from the irresistible growth of the village. 

I3ut the Hussians, in common with other 
Slav races, were so profoundly imbued wdth 
religious faith that, despite these very adverse 
features of clerical life, there was every indica- 
tion of a religious revival os soon as the con- 
ditions became favourable. Certainly never 
had deeper religious fervour prevailed in the 
Russian armies than diu*mg the Great War. 

It would necessitate a very exhaustive study 
to present a full account of all tlie deficiencies 
of the Russian Chiireh organization. That 
reforms wc'ro nec(\ssary became (evident lis 
soon as tlie administration of the country had 
been |)la(^ed u|)()n a new basis by the intro- 
duction of reprt'sentative government. One of 
the (Spying evils connected with the Churcli 
was the tolerance? shown towards adv^enturers, 
who, under the guise of religion, exercised 
undue and sometimes dangerous influence in 
high quarters. One man in particular, a 
Siberian [)easant named Gregory Hasjiutin, 
was commonly believed to have made and 
unmade Ministries and to have decided the 
fate of important measures. Whatever may havt) 
been the exact scope of his responsibility, there 
can be no doubt that his ])roscnco in the 
precincts of the court gave rise to unanimous 
disaf)|)robation among all enlightened classes, 
including representatives of the Government, 
the whole of the bureaucracy, and ofiicers of 
the Army and Navy. 

In describing the conditions that prevailed 
in Russia during war time no attempt is mado ‘ 
here to deal with military operations, which 
are fully covered in other chapters. But 
the record would bo far from complete without 
some account of t he manner in whic;h the nation 
responded to the call to arms, how Russia’s 
armies were prepared, and how they came into 
the field. Briefly stated, their “ peace footing ” 
consisted of 75 divisions, numbering about 
1,300,000 men. It was necessary to call up 
something like half a million men to bring up 
these units to war strength. On mobilization 
a reserve division w^as formed out of parallel 
regiments for which the cadres hod been pro- 
vided by the active units : in other words the 
active divisions, numbering when brought to a 
war footing something like 2,000,000 men, 
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were supported by an equal force of reserve 
formations. Thus, instoiul of 75 divisions, the 
Kussian Army became composed of 150 or 
more, , But the process of forming reserve 
regiments and divisions took some time. It 
was necessary at first to have a sufficient 
II umber of active and reserve imits to cope 
with the situation on the Austrian and German 
frontiers. The task of mobilization involved 
the transfer, over distances more or less great, 
of something like 4.000,000 men in addition 
to the complex task of equipping reservists 
and providing the new formations with trans- 
^ port and artillery. Germany had a similar 
task to carry out, but she enjoyed an enormous 
ml vantage in her extensive and perfect railw’ay 
system and her great industrial resources. 
Morc^over, she hmi been nearly half a century 
preparing for this war and hod chosen the 
moment most favourable to her in a military 
and political sense. It was less than 10 years 
since the war with Japan hod almost completely 
exhausted the war stores that Russia had been 
a long time assembling along her western 
frontier. 

The deficiencies had been made good during 
the administration of General Sukhomlinoff. 

It may be inferred from certain indications 
that Russia succeeded in mobilizing the neces- 
sary forces within U\ days. Without the 
abolition of drink such a remarkable result 


could not have been attained ; but, on the 
other hand, the singular rapidity with which 
men and units were equipped showed that 
the nation had responded like one man and 
that the necessary preparations had been 
made by the military authorities. It yi^as a 
case of every man doing his best. A gain of 
five days on the schedule represented an 
enormous advantage for Russia. She was 
thereby enabled immediately to repulse the 
first advance of the Austrian armies and at the 
same time to hurl troops into East Prussia. 
This had an important effect upon the German 
offensive in France, 

During the early stages of the Great War 
the Russian armies included an appreciable 
number of volunteers drawn from all classes, 
among them being many women and children. 
Thousands of young men belonging to the 
leisured classes joined the ranks. Public 
offices were almost deserted, and so were the 
senior classes of the public schools. In the 
rush and hurry of departure for the front 
many boys were smuggled into the trains going 
to the front, and in the Cossack villages many 
girls accompanied their brothers, or even acted 
as their substitutes. Later the authorities 
succeeded in excluding volunteers of too tender 
an ago and sex, but meanwhile many heroic 
deeds had been accomplished by children and 
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Russia’s practically inexhaustible resources of 
human material were never for an instant open 
to doubt ; her potential strength in other 
directions was also fully recognized, but the 
capacity of her finances to respond to imme- 
diate calls upon them was less a matter of 
common knowledge. At the outbreak of 
hostilities the free balance of the State Treasury 
exceeded 500,000,000 roubles (£53,000,000), 
some of which w as deposited in forcigii banks, 
for the most part French and English. 'J'ho 
gold reserve fund of the State Bank amounted 
to 1,744,000,000 roubles, with a paper currency 
aggregating 1,030,000,000 roubles. The revenue 
receipts for the first half of 1914 showed an 
increase of 155,000,000 roubles compared wdth 
the corresijoiiding period of 1913. liussian 
financial experts have expressed the opinion 
that, on the basis of the above showing, Russia 
might have borne the burden of w^ar for some 
time without recourse to increased taxation 
had it not been for the heroic decision to forego 
the drink revenue, whereby at a single stroke 
the Treasury was deprived of a net income 
exceeding (530,000,000 roubles per anniun. Fail- 
ing tliis source of revenue, the Finance Deijart- 
ment was forced to resort to an increase of 


existing taxes and the introduction of new 
taxes in order to balance the Budget* Almost 
all direct and indirect taxes were raised ; 
customs and ^tamp duties, postal and telegraph 
rates were appreciably increased. An assess- 
ment [)or poud w^as levied on nearly all goods 
carried by rail and winter ; new taxes w^cro 
imposed on telopliones and raw cotton, and a 
personal income-tax was introduced. The liquor 
excise, in so far as the sale of intoxicants was 
permitted under certain restrictions, w'os also 
increased. 

But the financial, os well as the military, task 
confronting Rassia was so stupendous as to 
necessitate a series of extraordinary measures 
for the discovery of ways and means. A brief 
summary of the fiscal demands entailed by the 
war will help to explain and justify the sub- 
sequent co\irse of M. Bark’s policy in this 
regard. Aceturding to the figm*os submitted 
to the Duma by the Minister of Finance, 
from the commencement of the war 
till January 1, 1916, Russia expended on 
military needs upproximattOy 10,588,000,000 
roubles. At the beginning of the war the daily 
expenditure was 8,000.000 roubles, but by the 
end of 1915 it had reached 31,000,000 roubUw. 



BLESSING A FIELD HOSPITAL AT PETROORAD.. 
A priest bleisin< a British ambulance with holy water. 
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To covor thoso iinpreoedentod outlays was, of 
courso, beyond tho limits of ordinary State 
revenue and called for recourse to State credit. 
Russia, for tho first time in her history, awoke 
to tho ('normous vintnppod resources of tho 
domestic money market. By the end of 1915 
the ( Jovernrnont succeeded in raising w’ithin tho 
count ry throe long-term loans to t he amount of 

2.000. 000.000 roubles, and one loan for ten years 
to the amount of 1,000,000,000 roubles ; while 
in the spring of lOlO a further domestic loan for 

2.000. 000.000 roubles was issued. To the above 


sums, not counting the last-named issue, must 
be added tho proceeds of Exchequer Bills 
circulated within the coimtry to the amount 
of 708,400,000 roubles, and the discount of 
short-term bonds on the open market amounting 
to 1,000,000,000 roubles. Thus for a year and 
a half of war Russia managed to draw from the 
internal pecuniary resources of the country 
more than 4,600,000,000 roubles, leaving 

6.000. 000.000 accountable to other credit 
sources, including tho sums obtained from her 
Allies. 

An incidental but gratifying aspect of 
Russia's ilomcstic loan policy was its educa- 
tional value for tho peasant masses. The 
financial authorities w’ore well aware of the huge 
stores of wealth pent up in town, village, and 
hunlct throughout the length and breadth of 
the Empire. Striking proof of the capacity 
of the masses for a share in these national 
obligations was afforded by the grow'th of 
popular savings as shown by bank deposits. 
In nineteen months from tho beginning of 
the war deposits in credit . institutions 
increased by more than 3,500,000,000 roubles, 
indicating an average growth of 185,000,000 
roubles monthly. In the State Hank the growth 
of deposits for 18 months amounted to 

854.000. 000 * roubles ; in private banks of 
short-term credit to 1,419,400,000 roubles ; and 
in small credit institutions to more ’than 
( 5,000,000 roubles. The rate of increase in 
the State savings banks was from 1,874,000 
roubles for January, 1914, to 119,000,000 
roubles for that month in 1910. The total 
deposits at the State savings banks on 
May 1, 1916, aggregated 3,714,000,000 roubles. 
Tho task before Russian statesmen was to 
turn this vast stream of wealth into the 
channel best calculatetl to load to victory. 
Hence these domestic loan bonds, contrary 
to the previous practice, were issued for 
smaller denominations, which brought them 
well within the roac?h of the moat modest purse. 
In addition, special means wore adopted to 
facilitate subscription to the loan in tho most 
remote and out-of-the-w^ay country districts. 
This policy was abundantly vindicated by 
brilliant results, and through tho travail of war 
was born a wider national consciousness of the 
individual citizen's duty to the State. 

But besides loans in the strict sense of tho 
word, Russia, like the other belligerents, was 
obliged to have recourse to tho increased issue 
of paper money to cover war expenditure. On 
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the eve of the struggle the amount of credit 
notes in circulation was 1,630,000,000 roubles ; 
by January 1, 1916, this figure had grown to 

3.031.000. 000 roubles ; and by May 1, 1916, to 

6.213.000. 000 roubles. An analogous extra- 
ordinary measure evoked by the disappearance 
of silver and copper coins from circulation was 
the issue of stamps and paper notes for amounts 
up to 60 kopeks. 

The outstanding feature of Russia’s foreign 
financial relations was the adoption by the 
Allies of the same principle of mutual support 
as hacl been accepted in tlie jjurely military and 
political domain for the promotion of tlie 
common cause?. Brief experience sufliced to 
show^ the dilTiculty under the alinormal con- 
ditions of exchange and settlement that had 
arisen, of elTecting long-term loans on the 
foreign market, and, though Russia obtained 
accommodation in the form of short-term 
issues on the London market and other opera- 
tions of a similar character, an agreement w'as 
e\*entually arriv^ed at between Clreat Britain and 
France on the one hand, and Russia on the 
otlier, whereby the fonner Powers undertook 
to cover Russia’s expenditures on account of 


foreign orders for war materials and her 
payments on accoimt of State and municipal 
loans. Thus t he entire complicated and confused 
system of foreign settlements, disturbed by the 
war, was replaced by a siin|)le, clear, and 
mutually advantageous agreement. Russia, on 
her part, pledged herst^lf in (‘use of ncicessity 
to help the Allied (lovernments in the task of 
strengthening the rates of exchange with her 
gold, on the security of short-term bonds of tho 
Allied States, on the understanding, liowever, 
that these demands should l)e restricted to tho 
utmost. No small share of the credit for the 
successful coiu lusion of the above agreennont 
vvivs due to the Russian MinistcT of Finance, 
M. Hark, who made two trips abroad for the 
personal conduct of negotiations in this 
connexi(ji. 

One of the immediate consccpiences of the 
war peculiarly detrimental to Russia’s economic 
[)osition w'as the closing of tht? Baltic S(mi 
route for foreign trade, followed later by the 
loss of the Black Sea outlet on the adhosion of 
Turkey to the CV>ntral Powers and tho conse- 
quent closing of the Dardanelles. Tho influonco 
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exercised by the loss of these routes was not 
slow to manifest itself in a sharp decline of 
the figures both for export and import. For 
the first nine months of 1916, as compared 
with the corresponding i^eriod of 1914, the 
falling-off under exports amounted to 
639,0(n,000 roubles, and under imports to 
367,472,000 roubles, while the excess of im- 
ports over exports amounted to 271,689,000 
roubles. In this emergency the eyes of all 
Russia turned longingly towards the liitherto 
despised and neglected Arctic, as the only 
practical ocean outlet available, with the excep. 
tion of the distant Pacific at Vladivostok, which 
also acquired inunensely increased importance 
as the war proceeded. 

On the Wliite Sea the nearest port-. Archangel, 
had hitherto failed to attract a large quantity 
of freight through a variety of drawbacks* 
among wliich were lock of broad-gauge con- 
nexion with the main railway system of the 
Empire, the necessity for transhipment of 
goods at Kotlas, owing to the freezing of the 
Northern Dvina and its unsuitability for 
navigation diu’ing a large part of tho year ; 
and radical inlierent defects in the equipment 
of Archangel itself for the needs of an up-to-date 
port. The only link connecting this port with 
the main railway network of the Empire was 
tho narrow-gauge Vologda- Archangel line, built 
in 1897-8. Somewliat to tho east of it another 
line struck tho bend of the Northern Dvina 
at the hamlet of Kotlas. This was the Perm- 
Kotlas Railway, designed to convey freight 
from the Urals to Archangel. 

The limitations of Archangel had long been 
recognized, and as far back as 1895 tlie project 
was mooted of constructing a lino to an ice- 
free port on the short^s of the Arctic Ocean in 
order to realize Russia's traditional dream of 
access to tho open sea. Amid the swamps and 
virgin forests on the other side of the Polar 
Circle, immersed for six months of the year in 
absolute darkness, lies Kathorina Harboiu*, 
almost on the frontiers of Norway. Thanks to 
tho beneficent influence of the Gulf Stream, 
the w^aters of the bay never freeze, and for this 
reason Russian engineers finally decided upon 
the town of Kola, situated on Katherina i3ay, 
ns the tonninal point of a new line from Petro- 
grad. Tho construction of the Murman Rail- 
way, as this line was called, was attended by 
stupendous difficulties, both technical and 
climatic. At the same time the Gojremment 
set about converting the Archangel Railway 
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MEMBERS OF THE RUSSIAN DUMA WHO VISITED ENGLAND IN 1916. 

Left to rijlht: M. V. T. Demchenko, M lohass, Count Olsufieff, M. A. Oznobishin, Dr. Andrew 
Shin^areff, Colonel Bois Fn^elhardt, M. S. Skadovski, Professor A. Vassilieff, M. A. D. Protopopoff, 
Professor Paul Miliukoff, M, V. Gourko, M. A. Radkevitch. 


into a broad -gaiigo road, tlie plan being to 
liavo the work coiapleted by the end of 
11110. 

The innnonse impulse given to import through 
Vladivostok as the result of the loss of the 
Daltie and Black Sea outlets will be seen from 
the following comparative figures ; In 1914 the 
total value of imports at Vladivostok was 
only 29,144,000 rfiubles, whereas in 1915 it 
amounted to 301,094,000 roubles, of which 
Jai)aii's share was 113,481,000 roubles, the 
Ihiited States* 100,070,000 roubles, Great 
Britam*s .54,192,000 roubles, and China’s 
20,550,000 roubles. 

The sharp dislocation in Russia's trade 
balance, involving a dis|)roportionate increase 
of imports over ex|)orls and a eorresy^ondingly 
augmented demand for foreign currency, 
naturally had the oifect of depreciating the 
roulile quotation, to remedy which an agree- 
ment was entered int o with the Bank of lOngland 
and t he Banque de Franco whereby means were 
provided for the licpiidation of the previous 
indebtedness of Russian trade and industry in 
England and France, while the credits opened 
for Russia on the Paris and London markets 
were \itilized not only to meet the State’s 
needs, but also as a method of satisfying the 
demands for means of payment on the part of 
Russian trade and industry. A special ex- 
change chancery was established in the Ministry 


of Finance where for all legitimate purposes for- 
eign currency could bo procured at a minimum 
rate. 

For purposes of ))rivate travel the war 
virtually reduced communication between 
Russia and Western Kuro[)e to the Scandi- 
navian route through Norway and Sw^eden. 
For coimnercial purposes the exchange of 
goods between Russia and Scandinavia, 
formerly carried on by during the war 

found a route via Karungi in Sweden and 
Karunki in Finland. A new line was built on 
the Finnish sido of the river T’ornea liriking 
Tornea with Karunki, and a Swedish railway 
to connect Karungi with Haparanda. 

For the first seven months of 1915 exports 
of food supplies to Finland rose to 39,400,000 
roubles against 15,900,000 roubles for the same 
period in 1914, and exports of raw and semi- 
manufactured materials increas€>d from 
5,000,000 roubles to 21,600,000 roubles. The 
exports of cereals rose from 9 to 24 million 
roubles. Imports into Russia through Finland 
for the same term amounted to 106,000,000 
roubles, or almost tliree times as much £is the 
figures for the corresponding period of the 
previous year. In particular imports from 
England in 1915 showed scarcely any decline, 
amounting to 85,000,000 roubles through the 
European customs as against lp6,000,000 
roubles for the first seven months of 1914; 
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while if imports through V'lodivostok are added, 
(he difference entirely disapijenrs. 

» 

The extent to which Russia before the war 
liad depended upon Germany and the Gennan 
middleman for the satisfaction of the larger 
proportion of her material needs is referred 
to in some- detail elsewhere. The abrupt stop- 
page of German imports, though it naturally 
gave rise to grave embarrassment at the outset, 
was after all a blessing in disguise, since inevi- 
tably it tended to ttirow the country back 
upon its own internal resources, when it did 
not lead to the greater stimulation of com- 
mercial iiitercoiu'se with the allied and friendly 
States, more particularly Great Britain , Japan 
and the United States. 

A marked impetus was given to th(5 establish- 
ment of home industries for the manufacture 
of many staples which had previously come 
from Germany. In an article contributed to 
The Times Bussum Su/pplement for January, 
1915, Mr. A. J. Chambers, Assistant Superin- 
tendent of the Dej:)artment of Industry, wrote : 

Uy tho ond of August (1914) not only was no further 
(liininution of production observable, but, on the 
contrary, with the declaration of war tho mills again 
Ifoguii to increase thoir activity, while the number of 
cntorpriMos that had curtailed work up to October 14 
represented only 12 per cent, and the suspended enter- 
prises only 3*3 per cent, of the total number of mills and 
factories. 


Shortage of labour in many cases was duo 
to the calling up of reservists, but frequently 
this disof I vantage j^ as largely counterbalanced 
by the increased intensity of production arising 
from the infliienee of temp(*ranee, which mini- 
mized the number of idle days previously 
caused by drunkenness among workmen. 

Tnci<lentally it may be remarked that the 
mobilization of industry, originally inspired 
by the urgent military needs of tho country, 
thanks to the valuable training it afforded 
in habits of order and organization, paved 
the way for greater econoiriic officieney 
after the war, and hence for vastly increased 
development of Russia's trade and manu- 
factures. 

A movement w hich played an important part 
in connexion with this economic mobilization 
was that of the cooperative societies. Tlu^y 
succoured refugees, cartel for the families of 
reservists, supplied the population and Army 
with food products, and ])rovi<led clothing and 
munitions for tho forces. 'J'ho cooperative 
movement luwl now rtMwherl the village tho 
centre of all public life. Upon tho .societies 
tho Zernstv’o relied in its undertakings ; to 
the societies the State aj)pealod when it wished 
to summon the people to the task of Staf-o 
tlefence ; and the societ ies in the villages were the 
most energetic vehielejf of cultural (nterprises. 



WAR WORK AT A MONASTERY. 
Runian bum preparing bandalea for the army. 
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Hussia’s groat asset in the war was un- 
doubtedly her inhoreutly inexhaustible footl 
in oduction, which should i)roporly have proved 
equal to any strain imposed upon it. Unfor- 
tunately, owing to want of organization ' and 
the more sinister manifestations of speculative 
activity among all classes of the population, 
this natural advantage was gravely discounted 
early in the struggle. The artificial demand 
for supplies of all descriptions created by the 
Army also served to stimulate the rise in 
prices. The country was less adversely affected 
by this jjlienomenon than the town ; indeed, 
the peasantry were not slow to avail themselves 
of the opportunity thus afforded for extra 
profits, and frequently concealed vast quanti- 
tir^s of grain and other agricultural products 
in order to command high prices. 'I'he con- 
gestion of the railways, due fiartly to military 
causes and partly to wholesale corruption 
prevalent among railway officials who deli- 
berately held up goods cn route to suit their 
own purposes, exacting heavy bribes to expedite 
transport' - hxl to sporadic shortages of iniiny 


of the principal necessaries of life, includiii^ 
fuel. 

“Crises” in almost every branch of the 
htmian dietary figured daily in the Prt‘ss ; 
and in Petrograd, Moscow, and other cities:, 
such staples were doled out in small quantitit s, 
at fixed hours, to endless (pieues of men, won a n, 
and children, who, during the exceptional! v 
severe winter of 1915-1(5, suffered no little 
hardship on this account. It w^as in vain ttuit 
the prefoctural authorities sought to regulate 
prices. Unscrupulous dealers, acting in col- 
lusion, had a very simple method of conn- 
tering all such well-meant eflorts. Tl.n 
moment the price of a particular commodity 
was fixed at a lower rate than that at which 
the dealers felt dispo.sed to sell, it prom|)tly 
disappeared from the market as if by magic, 
and the only means wdiereby its resurrection 
could be achieved was 8ubmis.‘=<ion to priv»vt<? 
dictation on the part of the dealers. In several 
coses speculators and forestallers on a large 
scale were arrested, but the abuse clung 
tenaciously to life, and wbs responsible for 
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WITH THE RUSSIAN ARMY. 

An American doctor and his staff at a dressing station. 


wholly iintiecessary misery and privation, 
mainly among the urban masses. The average 
rise in prices since the spring of 191(5 was 
oflicially reported to bo 56' 7 per cent., but in 
the case of many individual staples the incre- 
ment was as high as a hundred and even two 
hundred per cent. 

Though dishonesty and speculation jiccounted 
for i\o small part of the ills to which the country 
A\’as subjected, a fundamentally serious situation 
was created by a decline in the cattle capital 
stock of the country amounting to some 25 per 
<*ent. as the result of military requirements, 
and a reduction in the area under tillage from 
242,000,000 acres in 1913 to 216,000,000 acres 
ui 1916, concurrently with which the crop of 
the principal cereals in 1915 showed a deficit 
of about 78,000,000 tons. On the other hand, 
according to M. Naumoff’s statement to the 
Duma on March 3, 1915, almost the entire 
production of cereals destined for export since 
fhe outbreak of the war — about 11,000,000 
tons — remained in the country. The annual 
demand of the Army, and population ^vas 
approximately 48,000,000 tons. Russia, he 
atlirmod, possessed one-i]|[rd of the annual 


ileinand in reserve* to counterbalance the 
temporary reduction of the area under tillage. 
Enormous stocks of grain existed in Western 
Siberia ; in Akrnolinsk, for cxampl(% there were 
stocks sufficient to ])rovide European Russia 
with a two-years’ suj>ply, but im|)rovcd railway 
transport was necessary before these resources 
could be rendered available. I’o meet the 
crisis arising from tlie reduction in the area 
under tillage the agiuculturnl authorities pro- 
posed to make extensive use of prisoners^ 
of war, refugees, soldiers, and, within speci- 
fled geographical limits, Korean and Chinese 
labour, while to remedy the meat crisis the 
Duma adopted a Bill f)roviding for four fast 
days i)er week, on which no meat should bo 
sold or served in restaurants, and on which 
all abattoirs should be closed. 

The battle of the Dunajee was decided 
within the first wet^k of May, 1915. On the 
1 4th The Times Military Correspondent re- 
vealed the fact that the lack of success on 
the Western front had been due to the 
want of an unlimited supply of high 
explosives. These fateful words marked the 
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ONE OF RUSSIA’S MANY WOMEN 
SOLDIERS. 

She is wearing the cross of St. George awarded 
for bravery. 

Httirting-point of a new epocli in the war. To 
Great Britain tliey were a sacl commentary 
upon the neglect of lier nnri vailed industrial 
resources wliich, had they been turned to proper 
luvount earlier, w'ould have hastened victory. 
To Russia they meant much more. Industries 
in tliat country were still in an undeveloped 
state, and it was all the more necessary that 
they should liavo been pr/p kred to bear the 
strain of mod(»rn warfare with its enormous 
expenditure of munitions. 

The Russian nation had known nothing about 
the sliortago of shells except from ominous 
references in the tales of the wounded to the 
silence of the Russian guns, a silence which was 
costing so many valuable Jives. From London 
the cry of “ more shells ” was immediately re- 
echoed in Moscow. A representative gathering 
of manufacturers n\et in that city within a 
week of the appearance of The Times article, 
and the mobilization of all Russian industries 
for the war was thenceforth merely a matter 
6f time. As the magnitude of the task became 
a])parent, local committees, acting in concert 
with the central organization, quickly sprang 
into existence. These bodies all worked in 
connexion with the specially created committee 


on munitions which included representatives 
of all the ministries concerned. 

Wlien war broke out there were only two 
munition factories in Russia, each turning out 
25,000 shells per month. Within a year the 
number of works had increased a himdredfoKl, 
and the output aggregated 1,250,000. Althougl) 
ciunbersorno in some respects, and attended 
by waste of time and energy, the committee 
system gave satisfactory results on the whole, 
and it afforded an opportunity for public 
opinion to satisfy itself as to the progress of 
munition work. 

A movement was eventually set on foot to 
include representatives of the working men ou 
t he public committees. M. Goremykin had b('eii 
far from willing to permit representatives of 
the two Houses to sit on the committee. The 
admission of representatives of the workmen 
was categorically declined. Unliappily tJiis 
question touched upon a sore point of Russian 
internal politics — namely, the police methods 
of dealing with the labour question. While the 
Department of Commerce «nd Industry had 
been for ye<Ji*s devising ways and means to 
enable the working men to organize them- 
selves on a non -political basis, and thereby to 
safeguard their interests from political adven- 
turers and agitators, the police invariably de- 
feated these ends by interfering wdth any and 
every labour organization, and arresting the 
men’s delegates. It speaks well for the 
patriotism of the Russian working men that 
they stuck to their w’ork and turned out the 
munitions plentifully. The cases of shrapnel 
and high explosive which reached the Front 
bearing inscriptions from the workers — “ Don’t 
spare them, there are plenty more,” contributed 
much to raising the spirits of the Russian 
Army after the terrible ordeal of the groat 
retreat. 

Although the internal output had been so 
greatly increased, it was still far below the 
requirements of the Army. Hugo orders wen^ 
placed in France, England, and particularly the 
United States. The centralization and dis- 
tribution of these orders necessitated the 
creation of an Anglo-Russian commission in 
London with branches in New York and Paris. 
Immense quantities of raw material hod subse- 
quently to be transported across the Pacific and 
Arctic Oceans to Vladivostok and Archangel 
respectively. Tliis twk waS not the least 
important of the many duties that devolved 
upon the British Navy and merchant service. 
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and with a view to preventing any wasteful 
expenditure of tonnage, it was decided tlmt all 
the available Russian merchant ships should he 
placed under the orders of the British Admiralty. 
This somewhat onerous measure was cheerfully 
submitted to in the hope that later on British 
mercantile enterprise would invigorate Russian 
shipping. 

Japan had early in the war made offers 
to Russia to supply her with all the munitions 
that sho could produce. The Russian 
military authorities were offered the benefit tf 
all the Japanese experience obtained during 
tlie war with Russia. General SukhomlinoiT 
accepted tlieae offers at a later period. Jap^m 
immediately mobilized all her industries and 
delivered all the munitions that sho undertook 
to supply expeditiously and cheaply. 

Tho extent of Russia’s military requirements 
from abroad unhappily contributed to an un- 
precedented development of the “ graft ” 
.system. Brilies, “ commissions,” and specula- 
tion in huge army contracts suddenly placed 
c*nonnoua sums of UKiriey in t he hands of com- 
paratively obscure persons. This fiw^t was 
largely responsible for the unseemly dissipa- 
tion and luxury that were so flaunt ingly dis- 
played in Pctrognul, Mof cow and either large 


cities during the Great War. Casual visitors 
were often misled by these appearances. ‘J’he 
heart of Russia was sound. There was little 
in common bet^^oen Petrograti and the pro- 
vinces. 

Geographical proximity from the first had 
favoured close intercourse between Russia 
.and Germany. It was, therefore, in no sense 
surprising that, when searching for models 
and instructors in Westc^rn ” culture,” Russian 
reformers, from Peter tho Groat downwind, 
should have looked to their next-door neigh- 
bour, whose material and intclloctiial ac^hievo- 
inents seemed to qualify her for the r 61 e of 
mentor. Nor is it any more astonishing tlu:t 
Germany should have eagerly responded (o 
this appeal for guidance and direction, or that 
in return she should have sought concrete 
compensations in the form of coimnercial, 
industrial, and even agrarian [>rivilc*ges. Russia 
was speedily overrun by Gorman commercial 
travellers, and largely settled by Gorman 
colonists, wholesale and retail tra<lers, who 
tlu*ovo amazingly in their new habitat. Sup- 
ported secretly by tho Government and openly 
hy a magnifictaitly organized banking system, 
these ” economic ” (‘inissarios were soon enabItMi , 



THE TSAR'S WINTER PALACE AS RED CROSS HOSPITAL. 
Girls making respirators in the entranoe hall of the Imperial Palace.. 
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THE GREAT GATHERING OF PEOPLE IN FRONT OF THE KAZAN CATHEDRAL, PETROGRAD, 

Offering up prayers for Russian victory. 
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to outdistance the majority of their competitors, 
both native and foreign, and to secure virtual 
monopolies, which finally reduced Russia to a 
position of economic dependence upon Germany. 

'I’his dependence assumed the form, first, 
of consumption of Gennan products within 
the country, and, secondly, of recourse almost 
solely to the (jJerman intermediary in trade 
in products not of German origin. The Moscow 
Mercantile Association collected exhaustive 
<lata .designed to demonstrate the extent of 
tills €3conomic dependence, from which it 
appeared that Germany before the war had 
vested interests in no fewer than 1,300 separate 
linos and staples. Germans held undisputecl 
control over the chemical and pharmaceutical 
industry in various regions of Russia, wire 
nails, machinery, tejctikvs, insurance, and 
transport, steamship and building enter- 
jirises, sawmills, cotton-mills, mines, universal 
store's, hotels, rubber manufacture, not to 
mention such essentially German activities 
as brewing and electrical engineering. Not 
infrccpiently Gwnan enterprises gained a foot- 
hold by masquerading in French or Belgian 
colours. 

In addition to the natural effects of personal 
“ push,” capacity, and enterprise, and the 
maximum exploitation of the resources of 
“publicity,” Germany was tremendously aided 
in her campaign of peaceful penetration by 
the largo number of (Jermanic residents and 
colonists in Russia, who, thanks to the con- 
venient Geiman law of dual nationality, 
were German and Russian subjects at one and 
the same time, but whoso congenital gravita- 
tion towards the Fatherland rendered them 
u.seful instruments for the promotion of 
German interests. The Baltic Provinces, settled 
by German Russians almost as far as the 
capital of the Empire, also fonned a hotbed 
for the cultivation of German predominance, 
while the Jewish element, among whom the 
German language is witlespread, posse.ssing 
ties of kindred and business with (German 
•lews, in its turn served as a link between 
the markets of the two countries. 

Up to a certain point, no doubt, this exorcise 
of Germanic influence w^aa perfectly legitimate, 
nor would any fair-minded Russian publicist 
have stated that Russo -German intercourse 
had, from the first, been productive solely 
of evil for Russia. In both the material and 
intellectual • spheres Germany could teach a 
great deal, and having regard to the unique 


advantages of her situation, it uould have 
•been manifestly unreasonable to expect her to 
abstain from persistent efforts to gain for 
herself a preferential position in a virgin 
field. It might not be easy to define the 
precise line of demarcation between the legi- 
timate use and the abuse of a preferential 
position, but when the war broke out authentic 
revelations of the methods pursued by Teutonic 
agents tor the furtherance of their ))olitieal 
anil economic aims in Russia were of 
such a c}}aracter as to facilitate greatly tl^p 
task of making such a definition. As M. 
KhvostotT, Minister of tlu? rnterior, showed 
betore the Duma, the spirit of world (lominat ion 
which had ])ermeated all classf's of th(^ German 
nation since the accession of W'illiam II. was, 
from the Ix'ginnifig, specially directed to this 
subjugation of Russia, which offered excep- 
tiofial plastic raw mat(>rial for fht* |)nrpose. 

As the se(|uel, moreover, proved, what at the 
outset was a perfectly lawful advantage accruing 
to superior ability and energy, was eventually 
f)rostituted to the nefarious objects of political 
intrigue and military (vspionago. The capture 
of Russian industrial an<l commercial concerns 
was ingeniously utilized by a powerful spy 
organization which, whi*n the war broke out, 
dilig(aitly fomented strikes and labour troubh's. 
The colonies of (j!(;rnmn settlers, originally 
perhaps purely agricult ural undtTtakings, were 
.so manipulated by German (Jovernrnent and 
military agents as to command strategic; ])oints, 
particularly near Kussian fortresses. Tin; 
lands of Russian peasants were purchased 
whole.sale by German syndicates, which peo]jled 
them with Germans, and in some of the |)ro- 
vincres thus colonizc'd the; GcTmans gained 
decisive influence over the Zemstvos. Many 
Russian firms were also compelled to sell their 
busiiK'ss to Gt'rinau syndicates which had 
chosen Russia as a field of operation, and 
were unified under the leadership of the 
Berlin Deutsche Bank. Thanks to the whip- 
hand thus gained, the Germans were able to 
mdiieve political and military aims through 
agreements entere<l into between these osten- 
sible “ Russian ” firms and foreign and Russian 
shipbuilding works, pledging thc'se latter not 
to accept contracts for Kussian warslups 
unless they could be sure of a profit of UK) 
j^cr cent. Sitnilar macliinations wore set 
on foot to control gun and munition factories, 
and so retard the execution of Ru.ssian Govern- 
ment orders. 
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A volume could bo dev^oted, and more than 
one has been so devoted, to an account of the 
anomalous position of the BalUc l^rovince Ger- 
mans, more especially t he so-called “ barons ” 
whose names bulk so largely in Russian official 
and diplomatic life. The subject has been 
thoroughly discussed in Chapter LXXXIII., 
Vol. V. Tliough constituting loss than 
7 per cent, of the total population of 
those provinces, and in the country districts 
scarcely 1 per cent., this German element, 
thanks to its hereditary privileges, often of a 
jiurely feudal nature, had acquired a wholly 
disproportionate influence in liie direction of 
local affairs. The value of these privileges was 
estimated at many millions of roubles annually. 

Action was at k?ngth takcm, and the 
Governmt'nt in March, 1915, appointed a 


allowed to operate in Russia, and Russian 
partnerships if they included subjects of enemy 
States. Numerous restrictions were likewise 
imposed on their right to eng^e in trade and 
industry. Still more interesting, recwi in con- 
jimction with what has been said about the 
baneful influence of German colonization, was 
a law discontinuing German and Austrian land- 
ow'nership in ex-mban regions of the twenty- 
five provinces adjacent to the Baltic, Black, 
and Azov Seas, where the disability extended 
to Germans naturalized as Russian subjects 
and their descendants who had acquired immov- 
able property later than June 14, 1870, the date 
when, significantly enough, Germany promul- 
gated her law of dual citizenship. 

The map reproduced on page 223 originally 
appeared in the St. Petersburger Zeitung during 
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sjxjcial commission to draft a law for the 
abolition of special privileges enjoyed by the 
German barons in the Baltic Provinces. The 
repeal of privileges fundamentally at variance 
with the general legislation of the Empire was 
highly desirable, but these privileges were often 
so inextricably bound up with the rights of 
jirivate contnuit ])rotected by law, that the 
Government had to move cautiously before 
committing itself to a concrete measure. 

Against avowedly enemy subjects prompt 
steps w^ere taken. On the outbreak of hosti- 
lities all rights and privileges granted to sub- 
jects of enemy States by special conventions 
automatically lapsed, but the powers of legis- 
lation were further invoked to prohibit the 
acquisition and possession of immovable pro- 
fKTty, not only by individual enemy subjects, 
but by joint-stock companies and partnerships 


1906. It shows the density of Gennan popu- 
lation and Gorman colonization in Russia. 
From the Prussian frontier and Poland, German 
“ peaceful penetration ” eastward was pro- 
ceeding “ like an avalanche,** and it will be 
seen that it was particularly powerful along 
the strategic lines to the north-east and south- 
east. 

* The war at length fully roused the Russian 
people to the perils lurking in German domina- 
tion, and created a resolve to eradicate the 
canker at its roots. Nevertheless, by the irony 
of fate, the interest of many Germans in the 
Russian market w€is actually stimulated by the 
war. Thousands and tens of thousands of 
German prisoners, the bulk of whom were 
interned in Siberia, set themselves the task of 
learning Russian and of studying jbhe country 
as a field for commercial and industrial activity 
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after the war. So great was the deniand for 
Russian text -books that local supplies wx»ro 
speedily exhausted and fresh consignments 
had to be imported from Leipzig. Many of 
these prisoners patiently awaited the end of 
the war in order to put the knowledge thus 
acquired to practical use and establish lasting 
business connexions with a land of \mlimited 
opportunities. ^ 

Regarding the general position of w’ar 
prisoners in Russia, the fact should not be 
overlooked that whereas in other countries 
prisoners were interned in concentration camps 
or fortresses, this method could not very well 
be adopted in Russia owdng to the sparse 
population, and also because a very largo 
proportion of the prisoners were Slavs by 
descent and had, in many cases, surrendered 
voluntarily. It would, therefore, have boon at 
variance with the policy of the State and the 
wishes of the people that they should be treated 


wdth rigour. F or these reasons ( h'rman prisoners 
proper were sent to remote provinces, while 
the Austrian-Slavs remained in lCurojM*an 
Russia, distributed chiefly among the agri- 
cultural regions of the south, . where t hey found 
lucrative (employment. There was ])raetieally 
no difference established in the treat iiumt of 
interned non-combatants and prisont'i's taken 
on the field of battle. The majority of tliese war 
prisoners w(Te not compelled to live under 
conditions more onerous than those to which 
the local inhabitants were exposed. 

When the war brokf^ out thev Russian 
military authorities at once recognized the 
importance of precautionary measurt's to 
safeguard military seexets from the u>)i(|uitous 
curiosity of Uerman agents who were 
strongly suspectcHl to bo numerous among 
tlu^ millions of Germans scattered over the 
country, and in no other country atTected by 
the war was the censorshin applic'd with so 
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much rigour. Nevertheless, it was subsequently 
shown by overwhelming testimony that the 
Corinaus were frequently informed of all 
Russian military movoments. Placards were 
often displayed in the German trenches 
notifying the Russians opposite that they wore 
al^out to be moved elsewhere, and correctly 
defining t he t ime and place of the contemplat ed 
change. 

T}h3 German espionage system as practised 
in Russia boro a general family rc^semblance 
to the j)rocedure adopted in other countries, 
notably France and Kngland. 

The presence of German agents in mills and 
factories, botli before and since the war began, 
is a well-established fiR*t, and their share in 
instigating strikes, fomenting discontent among 
the workmen, and retarding production gene- 
rnlly, especially of munitions, also leaves little 
room for df>ubt. It has also been claimed that 
Russo-Genimn managers of munition factories 
assisted the eiu*my by scrapping shells and 
(»ther munition products for perfectly trivial, 
if not non-existt*nt, defects, which could in no 
wis(? d(dnu?t from their pnKitical utility. 
Some, if not all, of t he explosions that occurred 
in powder and munition works during the war 
were traced to Gt^mian mac;hinations. In May, 

I '.115, tln^ large powder mills at Okhta, a suburb 
of Petrograd, were the scene of a terrible 
ex|>losion, which wrecked the buildings when 3 
jutro-glyceriiie was manufactured and killed 
s(!veral hundred workmen. This catastrophe 
was attributed to German hands, but th(' 
suspicion was never satisfactorily proved. Far 
greater anxiety was caused by explosions at 
several powder magazines at Kronstadt in 


April, 191B, afl in the.se ca.ses there waa good 
reason to suspect that they were of sinister 
origin. 

^J'ho gathering suspicion aroused by the size 
and influence of the German elements in Russia 
reacted very painfully against the Jews, 
especially in Poland, where the Ru.ssian troops 
undoubtedly found palpable evidence of 
treachery on the part of the Jews inhabiting 
the frontier districts, .such os subterranean 
telephones connected with the enemy’s posi- 
tions. Soon, therefore, it came to be 
generally believed in the Army that^ the Jews 
were not to bo trusted. 

Su.spicions of t his kind completely vanished 
wherever the scene of operations shifted from 
t lie original borderlands. There was never any 
doubt about the loyalty of the Jewish popula- 
tion in the interior, and in spite of their well- 
known disinclination for military service many 
Jews made excellent soldiers. The eminently 
loyal behaviour of the Russian Jews at the 
outbreak of the war was bound to bo recalled 
in after days and to help to solve the much- 
vexed Jewish (question. The war itself by 
disphu'ing old boundaries involved sweeping 
departures from the system w'hich confined 
the legal right of residence for Jews to certain 
districts. Many Jewish refugees were sent far 
inland beyond the Pale. It was felt at the time 
that it would bo impo.ssiblo to compel them to 
return westward when the war was over. 

It was not enough that the Russian civil 
and military authprities should have had to 
make headway against the formidable handicop 
imposed upon them by the intrica^ organiza- 
tion of alien espionage. That tn-sk was still 
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further complicated by the far more repulsive 
phenomenon of domestic treachery, which 
ultimately focussed into the celebrated Miaso- 
yedoff affair. Before the war Colonel Miaso- 
yedoff was in the gendarmerie corps and became 
well known to all travellers to Russia as an 
oftioial in charge of t he police arrangements at 
the frontier station of W'ierzhbolowo. He fell 
into disgrace on account of some frauds against 
the Russian Customs, and was relieved from 
further ac‘tive employment. Within a few 
months after the outbreak of hostilities he 
applied for leave to rejoin the Army. His 
application was granted, and ho was attached 
to the staff of the Tenth Army then hoUl- 
ing Eydtkuhnen, the fiM:!ene of his previous 
labours. He discharged the duties of censor 
and intelligence oflicer, w’hich, of course, gave 
him admirable opportunities for supplying 
information to the enemy. There is good 
reason to believe that the Germans owe to him 
some of their success in the drive wliich led to 
the second retreat of the Russian Army from 
East Prussia. Miasoyodoff was tried and, 
together wdth two of his accomplices, executed, 
while a number of others were sentenced to 
various terms of hnni labour. 


Repeated disclosures of German intrigue, 
the elfect of which w’as not in any wise lessened 
by riimoiu* and surmise, at length bore un- 
palatable fruit in tlie shape of outbreaks of 
mob violence, ostensibly directed against 
the German elemt^nt, hut not infreqiu*ntly 
manipulated Ijy undt*rground forces against 
perfectly innocent persons. Popular excite* 
ment on i\ really serious scale hegjin at Moscow 
on .Juno 8, 11)1 T), when crowds of*w’oinen, 
for the most part wives of reservists, appcnxred 
before the Committee for the distribution of 
Governnu'ut work and became unruly on the 
false pretext that a large contract luul been 
given to a German firm. W'ild reports wenj 
lat€M* circulated of wholesale mysterious gastric 
troubles among employees of tJie l*rokhorovsky 
Mill, said to he due to the poisoning of artesian 
wells by the Germans, and in their wake mobs 
of w’orkmen, women, and children visited the 
local factories with a demand for the summary 
discharge of all Gfa'man otlicials and employees. 
The first f ragetly occurnMl at the premises of 
Emil Zindel and (Jo In response to a demand 
for admission the manager of the mill, G. G. 
Karlsen, ordered the gat-t^s to be cJosed, whert*- 
upon the infuriated mob burst into the yard 
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iind lynched the unfortunate Karlsen.^ A similar 
tragedy was enacted at the Shrader mill. On 
the inoming of Juno 10 the disturbances 
assumed a wholesale character, and mills and 
factories at Danilov, the Siineonovsky settle- 
ment, Zamoskvoreehic, etc., sulTerod badly. 

I In due course the riots developed from a 
more or leas coherent manifestation of anti- 
German sentiment into an orgy of lawlessness 
pure and simple, in no small degree stimulated 
by liquor, of wdiich the crowd hiul gained 
possession. The more central quarters of the 
city became involved, and in the chaos that 
ensued not only Germans but numbers of 
Russians and subjects of friendly States were 
exposed to mob violence. Crow^ds assembled 
at the Horovitzkiya gate of the Kremlin, and 
being reinforced by contingents from the 
outskirts of the city, proceeded to wreck and 
loot shops and other commercial establish- 
ments in the neighbourhood. 'Fow^ards night- 
fall (ires began to break out, which continued 
throughout tlie following day and were w’ith 
dilliculty extinguished by evening on June 12. 

A ])artial list of the damage sustained 
included 475 commercial undertakings wrecked; 
207 flats and houses wrecked, looted, and burnt; 
and total financial losses amounting to more 


than 40,000,000 roubles, not including valuable 
paper securities. Among the personal casualties 
were 113 Austrian and German subjects; 489 
RuMsiaiis with foreign names and foreign sub- 
jocts of friendly States ; and 90 Russians with 
Russian names. Similar distiurbancos occurred 
at some other provincial towns, on a far less 
.serious scale. 

The riots had one good result. They led 
to the dismissal of the Home Secretary, M. 
Maklakoff (a reactionary brother of the Liberal 
Deputy), who had long been most impopula[ 
on account of his opposition to the Duma. 

In addition to the inevitable evils inseparable 
from the conduct of even the most successful 
war, Ru.ssia, as the result of the forced evacua- 
tion of Poland, Lithuania, tlie Baltic Provinces, 
and Galicia, was called upon to shoulder 
unforeseen V)urden8 which the other alliefl 
belligerents, with the exception of Belgium 
and Serbia, were happily spared, or experienced 
upon a small scale. 

The problem of succouring tlv^ v^ast Tnob of 
hungry fugitives, old men, w^omen, and children, 
gravely embarrassed the Russian authorities at 
a time when it was vital that all efforts should 
bo concentrated on the work of beating the 
enemy in the field. The number of refugees 
for whoso destiny the Russian Government 
had to assume responsibility is variously esti- 
mated at from 2,600,000 to 3,000,000, the 
latter figure being the estimate of M. Naumoff, 
the Minister of Agriculture. This veritable 
exodus of nations before the then irresistible 
advance of the Teuton legions entailed suffer- 
ings more terrible in their w^ay than those to 
which actual combatants were subjected, 
because the victims for the most part were 
the old and the weak, incapable of offering 
the smallest resistance to a ruthless foe. 

Russian and foreign writers have not been 
lacking who have attempted to tell the story 
of this world tragedy— of tho harrowing 
scenes witnessed alon^ the main channels of 
civilian evacuation, where, amid the rigours 
of a northern autumn, hundreds and thousands 
must have perished from hunger and exposure. 
These conditions applied more especially to 
the refugees from Poland, Lithuania, and the 
Baltic Provinces. In the case of the evacua- 
tion of Jews and peasants froni Galicia, tho 
hardships endured, ‘ 'though serious enough, 
were less terrible, because there had .been more 
leisure for organization, and tho Russian 
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military and civilian authorities in occupation 
of the conquered Austrian territory were 
better able to cope with the tmdertaking. 
Thus these thousands of unfortimate fugitives, 
fleeing before the Austro-Gennan advance, 
were passed along through the lines of the 
Russian Army with far greater semblance of 
order than had proved possible in the case of 
the abandonment of Poland, though it goes 
without saying that the gigantic supple- 
mentary laboiu* thus imposed upon the Army 
on the Galician front taxed its resoiu*ces to the 
utmost and aggravated the peril of a situation 
sufliciontly grave at best. 

In tho stupendous labour of succouring 
these unfortunates, the members of the Imperial 
Family played a leading part, setting an 
example of devotion and self-sacrifice which 
was not lost upon tho rank and file. Irrespec- 
tive of measures adopted by tho Govermnent, 
as far back as September, 1914, the Tsar sanc- 
tioned the estabUshment of a special Committee 
for tho extension of aid to war sufferers, of 
which the Grand Duchess Tatiana Nikolaevna 
^\ a.s ajjpointed Honorary President, and M. A. 
Xeydhart, a member of tho Imperial Council, 
w as chosen Presitleiit. 


In connexion with the work of relief generally 
splendid service w'ds rendered by Her Majesty, 
the Kmpress Myie, as the moving spirit of the 
great Russian Rod Cross Association, and the 
Grand Duchess Olga Alexaiiflrovna, sister of 
the Tsar, tho Grand Ducliesses Olga and Tatiana, 
daughters of the Tsar, tho Grand Duchess Kliza- 
beth Foodorovna, the young Phnpross’s elder 
sister, and tho Grand Duchess Marie* Pavlovna, 
younger sister of tho Grand Duke Dmitri Pavlo- 
viteli, all of whom volunteered as sisters of 
mercy. Among other official organiz»\tions of 
later date, that under tho superintondeiico of S. T. 
Zubchariinov, member of tho Imperial Council, 
did admirable service in helping refugees of tho 
north-western front. 

For dealing with alimentation, points were 
organized at regular intervals where a cold 
ration was provided to last for a week, and 
where medical help was furnished, while at 
other places camp kitchens supplied the popu- 
lation with hot food. Tho business of feeding 
tho population near tho front was attended by 
exceptional difficulty, because owing to tho 
requisition of horses and the shortage of 
forage there was a dearth of the means of con- 
veyance. Hero tho splendid Zemstvo and 
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urban relief organizations rendered inestimable 
service. 

Aiiotber uralesirable oiiteornc; of the.«e forced 
migrations was the large addition involved to 
the population of cities in the rear, notably 
Tetrograd, Moscow, Kittv, Sainara and Saratov. 
On the avt‘rage this addition represented a pro- 
j)orlion of al)out 8*82 per cent, of the regular 
population, though in some cases, of course, 
it was far more consi<lerable. Naturally, this 
unforeseen influx had a great deal to do witli 
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tlie depletion of food and fuel supplies, tho 
shortage of dwelling accommodation, and tho 
consecpient unprecedented rise in prices and 
rent. 

As in the case of civilian refugees, so as regards 
Sick and woundetl soldiers and care for their 
d(*])('ndants, tho members of the Imperial 
Family were conspicuoush'^ active. At the head 
of the organization which undertook the care of 
soldiers’ families was the Einpro8.s Alexandra 
Feodorovria, as Presictent of tho High Council 
formed specially for this purpose ; at the head 
(^f the Red Cross wa.s the Empress Marie Feo- 
dorovna, while other members of the Royal 
tarnily took t he lead in other relief organizations. 


The organs of local .self-government (Zemstvo 
and town councils) splendidly responded to the 
call of these newly-arisen necessities. Both 
these classes of organizations appropriated large 
sums for tho requirements of soldiers* families. 
As far back as December, 1914, the amount 
disbursed by tho Zemstvos for this purpose 
came to 976,000 roubles, and by tho towns to 
1,476,000 roubles. Moreover, the Zemstvos 
undertook tho duty of harvesting the crops 
.sowing tho fields, and threshing the corn for 
re.servists* families and providing them with 
agricultural machinery and seed when neces- 
sary. 

The outbreak of tho war did not take tho 
Russian Red Cross unawares. In aeeordancr* 
with the plan of mobilization drafted earlier in 
conformity with tho instructions of the War 
Department, there were formed without delay 
and dispatched to the war theatre 48 hospitals, 
37 stationary military hospitals (lazarets), .‘13 
mobile hospitals, a total of 118 field medical 
institutions with 13,100 bods and equipment, 
permitting them to take in double the regulation 
number of sick and wounded, and in addition 
ten advanced detachments. Tw'O months later 
there were in operatioTi 69 hospitals, 71 sta- 
tionary and 37 mobile hospitals, disposing of 
more than 36,000 beds, and 24 advanced de- 
tachments. Later still were organized six 
automobile detachments, one sanitary -surgical, 
six X-ray detachments, five sanitary-epidemic, 
seven sanitary -disinfectant, 65 fixed dressing 
and feeding stations, 17 mobile feeding detach- 
ments, and tw’o sanitary or hospital trains. 
Simultaneously, for the equipment of these 
establishments with materials, there were set 
up three field dep6ts with complete equipment 
for .6,000 hods each, and for the advanced posi- 
tions five branches of the field dep6ts, of which 
three w^ere mobile. Turkey’s accession to tho 
Central Powers called for formation of four 
stationary hospitals, four advanced, and four 
feeding and dressing detachments, which wcr(? 
dispatched to the Caucasus, 

Thanks to preparation in time of peace no 
shortage of men w as experienced. The medico 
sanitary institutions of the Society in the w'sr 
theatre were served by a staff of more than 700 
doctors, .*>00 students, 160 superintendents. 
2,626 Sisters of Mercy, and about 10,00<> 
stretcher -hearers (sanitars). Moreover, ovf'r 
3,700 Sisters of Mercy w^ere appointed by t in’ 
Red Cross to serve the rqodico -sanitary instiio 
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tions of tho War Department. Impressive a« 
aro the foregoing figures, they undoubtecJl/ 
loll short of those obtaining at a later date, 
seeing that the work of the Red Cross grew daily 
and hourly in conformity with the demands 
conferred upon it. 

Brief reference has already been made to the 
share of the towns and Zemstvos in t he task of 
relief. Tlio R(‘d Cross gladly welcomed valuable 
cooperation exten led hy wliat was known as t! e 
All-Kussian Zemstvo Cnion, with rrinee G. L. 
Lvov at its head ; the Urban Union, comprising 
38^! towns (chief delegate M. V. Chelnokov, 
Mayor of Moscow), the Nobility organization, 
and others. More particularly the Zemstvos 
and Urban Unions won for themselves an 
abiding place in the affections of tlie army, 
thanks to tlieir philanthropy, giliderl by inti- 
mate first-hand knowledge of the ortlinary 
peasant soldier and his necnls. 

Not the least of the many difficulties which 
Russia had to face in her conduct of t he war 
were the supply of drugs and surgical instru- 
ments. The country's dependence upon Ger- 
many before the >var for the bulk of , such sup- 
plies was a matter of common knowledge, and 
it can therefore bo understood that with the 
additional handicap of a war on her hands 
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Russia had to reconcile lurrself tcmjiorarily to 
the bitter anomaly of still pundiasing many 
special articles from her principal enemy, and 
it was lor that reason mainly that, despit-o the 
war, it was not found b’lasible wholly to suspend 
trade with Germany, 'riius, the montlily 
statistical ])ub]ication of the ConnciU)f Ministers 
regularly printed tho figures for German imports^ 
which in lOlT) exceeded 20,000,000 roubles in 
value. Nevertheless, strenuous efforts wen* 
made to render Russia more self-supporting 
in this respect, and gratifying progress was 
achieved. The hospitals were able to re(>lenish 
their stocks exclusively from home production. 
Tho manufiKd-ure of hygros^ropic cotton w'ool 
was permanently established. Thanks to the 
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discovery of rich contents of iodine in the sea- 
weed of the Black Sea the irianiifacture of tliis 
})roduct was organized upon fin extensive s<*ale, 
while the labours of Kussian savants gave a 
start to the acquisition by the simplest means of 
various medically valuable alkaloids. 

No Hccoiint of war relief \¥ould be complete 
without some reference to Prin^ Alexander of 
Oldenburg, head of the Sanitary Department 
of War, for which post by training and tempera- 
mcait he was peculiarly fitted. Though 72 years 
of age, thanks largely to his wonderful energy 
and pow’crs of organization and initiation the 
hciilth of the Kussian forces on the whole 
ju’oved to be satisfactory during the war. Ho 
set a line example of patriotism by devoting the 
greater part of his splendid palace on the banks 
of the Neva to the purposes of a military hos- 
pital with 150 beds. His promi)titudo in 
d(*aling with the poisonous gas emergency w'as 
characteristic. Within two or three days 
organizations enqiloying thousands of hands 
were at work pre[>aring masks, of which millions 
were ready within a w'eek. l*rince Alexander 
was greatly interested in the development of 
native spas, and one of the finest health resorts 
on the Black 8ea (Gagry) ow^es its existence to 
his initiative In this connexion his invitation 
through the columns of The Times to wounded 
ollicers of the British Army to bo his guests 
at the unrivalled hot baths and medicinal 
springs of the Caucasus will bo recalled. 

Valuable in itself, and doubly so as an evi- 


dence of British sympathy with Russia, was the 
Anglo -Russian Hospital, installed in 191(5 in the 
handsome palace of the Grand Duke Dmitri 
Pavlovitch, situated at the corner of th(‘ 
Fontanka river and the Nevsky Prospekt. The 
w^ork of adaptation was skilfully performed, and 
amplo accommodation for 200 patients provided 
with operating rooms, a bandaging room (a 
special feature of all Russian military hospitals), 
an X-ray cabinet, laboratory and drug depart- 
ment. The senior Sisters of Mercy w ere Lady 
Miuriel I*aget and Lady Sybil Grey, and the 
senior physician Dr. Fleming. During the 
summer of 1916 the Hospital .«ent a well 
equipped Ambulance Detachment to the Front. 
British working men hod subscribed for tw'cnty 
beds for wounded Russian workmen. This gift 
was sent through the Anglo -Kussian Hospital. 
Lady Georgiana Buchanan rind Miss Muriel 
Buchanan worked devotedly in the cause of 
ht.spital and relief w’ork. 

While no doubt whate/er could prevail 
among Russians at the outbreak of the war as 
to the stability of their alliance with France, 
which had already lasted upwards of twenty - 
three years, the position that Great Britain 
would take up in the struggle forced upon those 
allies by Germany gave rise to heartfelt anxiety. 
Russians had ever felt respect for England’s 
word, and this feeling had given place to growing 
warmth of sentiment, one may say friendship, 
ever since the mistakes of Russia’s foreign 
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policy luul been exposed by the war with 
tlapan, and the country had come to realize 
that its interests nowhere clashed Mdth those 
of Great Britain, while, on the other hand, 
the continuance of mistrust between them 
could only serve the ends of Germany. 
Russians instinctively realized that Germany 
wanted at all costs to undermine Russia’s 
independence, and that perhaps one of tlie 
reasons why she had provoked the war was her 
arrogant displeasure at the spectacle of an 
Anglo -Russian rapprochement, Russians, high 
and low, appreciated the value of such an ally 
as Great Britain. Those were anxious days 
in Petrograd '1 and throughout the Tsar’s 
domains when Russia was waiting to learn 
which way England would decide. Later 
they came to know us well enough to realize 
that they should never have entertained any 
doubts on the subject. Reference has already 
been made to the remarkable outbursts of 
popular joy which were displayed all over 
Russia when the news came that England 
would not sit idle while Gennany dealt one 
by one with the Allies. The readiness with 
which the Tear’s armies hurled themselves at 
the foe in order to divert his attention from the 
hard-pressed legions of France and the British 
Expeditionary Force was an expression of the 
national spirit as well as of sound strategical 
considerations. 


As the war dragged on its uneven cf»urse, 
as defeats in t he ludd of bat tle and the domain 
of diplomacy retarded the day of victory, as 
the magnitude of Russia’s own loss('s became 
more and more fully realized, (hero was 
naturally a tendei^cy t-o look more and more t.o 
relief from the Allies. On the other hand, it 
was difficult if not im])Ossihle for the lay 
mind to grasp the difficulties of the position 
on tlie Western front. Intercourse between 
Russia and her Allies was of such a restricted 
character, both in the form of tra\’el and in the 
information produced by the Russian Press, 
that the country knew almost nothing of the 
extent of France’s achieveiiM'nts and of the 
enormous burden that England had assurntHl 
in the naval, military, commercial, and financial 
domains. As the Russian armies retreated from 
Galicia the Russian nation wondered why there 
was no coiTcsponding tulvanct^ on the part of 
the Allies in Franco and Flanders. The pro- 
German elements in the country raised their 
heads, hoping that the lack of information in 
the Army and among the public w'ould afford 
a favourable soil for the negotiat ion of a separate 
|ieace. But their hopes were shortlived. 
Thanks to the efforts of the Press, led by 
The Times and supported by the two Govern- 
ments, the truth about their Allies soon came 
to be known among the Russians, and espe- 
cially among the Russian Army. The visit 
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of Russian journalists and writers to England of heart and mind, had won the respect and 

and France during the winter of 1916-1916, and affection of the Russian people. As a mark of 

later the Kiissian parliamentary visit, dis|:>elled the extraordinary esteem which all Russia felt 

tho remnants of any doubt ‘that might have towards him, the municipality of Moscow con- 

remained, and established a firm, unalterable ferred upon liim the freedfiin of the city, an 

confidence in the Allied Armies. At tho same honour which the Tsar was pleased to ratify, 

time the heroic, unpreeedentod defencjo of That tho policy of Russia had ; radically 

Verdun for ever put a stop to any further changed from the old suspicion of England to a 

attempt on the partof liie pro-(lern\an agitators new, sincere, and lasting spirit of confidence, 

(o east reflections iiimhi the Allies of Russia. amity, and alliance must be ascribed in a great 

It woiihl 1)0 impossible to close this reference degree to t he frierully and eminently loyal direc- 

to Anglo- Kussian r(‘lations witliout dwelling tioii of foreign afTairs which eliaraeterized M. 
upon the aus|)icious influence that had been Sazonoff’s administration from its v^ery witset. 
exerted during all the* years of liis term of otliee 'Fhe fruits of the new policy were hound to 

by the British Ambassador, Sir George influence international relations long after the 

Bueluifian, who, thanks to his high fpialitic^s Great W'ar. 
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W ITH a little more wisdom and fore- 
sight on the part of British and 
Colonial statesmen, the campaign 
against German South-West 
Africa might never have been necessary. It 
was in South-West Africa that the colonial 
ambitions of Germany were first given rein, and 
lier complete success there — first in hood- 
winking the British and Capo Governments, 
and then in compelling them to face the alter- 
native of accepting the accomplished fact of 
Germany in possession or of turning her out by 
force — undoubtedly encouraged her to pursue 
her ambitions in Africa by the use of the same 
twin weapons of deceit and bravado. 

The story of Germany’s acquisition of South- 
West Africa is not pleasant reading for English- 
men. Up to 1882 there was no question but 
that the whole territory was generally regarded 
os under British influence, if that infiucnce did 
rtot extend far into the interior and was no 
very effective instrument of actual government. 
For some years before that German traders 
hod been establishing themselves along the 
coast, and German missionaries had pushed 
into the interior, coming now and then into 
conflict with the natives and making vain 
tt-ppeals through their Government .for the 
ajTDed prot^tion of Great Britain. As early 
Vol. VIII.-. Part 98. 


as 1878 Sir Bartlo Frerc, then Governor of the 
(!’ape, saw where these conflicts between German 
missionaries and the natives might lead, and 
persuaded the Imperial Government to declare 
formally that Will fish Bay and the country 
round it for a radius of 15 mile.s was British 
t-erritory. Otherwise, his fears were treated 
as the dreams of an alarmist, and both the Im- 
perial and the Cape Governments proceeded on 
the easy assiunption that Germany would nev^T 
have colonial ambitions and that nothing was 
to be feared from her. 

In 1880 all British olTlcials were witlulrawn 
from the territory, then usually known as 
Damaraland, and only AValfish Hay remained 
imder the British flag. From that time the 
German Government begr.n to bo increasingly 
pertinacious in its inquiries about the facts of 
the position and in its demands that the German 
missionaries and traders should have some 
effective protection. By 1882 the “Colonial 
Party ” hod at last got the upper hand in Ger- 
many and hiul persiuuled Bisiriarck that their 
projects were worth backing. Their first 
enterprise was the expedition of Herr Liideritz. 

He formed the project of a commercial settle- 
ment on the coast of South-West Africa, and, 
in the autumn of 1882, formally asked the Ger- 
man Foreign O/Tice whether he could count on 
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DISCUSSING FUTURE ARRANGEMENTS. 

General Botha and Lieutenant-Colonel Francke, the German Commandei«in*Chief, after the 

surrender of the German Forces. 


Imperial protection for any rights that ho might 
secure. Bismarck, through lii.s son Herbert, 
proceeded to sound the British Government. 
A factory, he told them, waa going to be estab- 
lished on the coast of South-Wf^st Africa by a 
Gorman merchant. I’he protection of tho Gor- 
man Government had been asked in case of 
need. ])id her Majt^sty’s Government exercise 
any authority in that locality ? If so, would 
they ext-end British protection to the German 
factory V If not, the German Government 
would “ do their best to extend to it tlie same 
measure of protection which they give to their 
subjects in remote parts of the world, hut wUhmU 
luivlntj the least design to eslahlwh any footing 
in South Africa'' Tho British Govermnent 
sent a procrastinating reply. They did not 
know whether they could protect the factory 
unless they had more precise infornlation about 
its position. When they got that information 
they would send it to the Cape Government 
“ with instructions to report whether and to 
what extent their wishes could be met.” This 
was enough for Bismarck. LUderitz was told 
that if he could acquire any harbour to which 
no other nation had any just claim he could 


reckon on Imperial protection. His expedi- 
tion was fitted out, and arrived at what was 
then known as the Bay of Angra Pequena, but 
wim aftorw'ards called Liideritz Bay, on April 1), 
1883. By tho beginning of May a concession 
had bt'on obtained from tho local chief soiling 
to Liideritz about 215 square miles of land on 
the Bay of Angra Pequena, with full rights of 
sovereignty. The German flag was hoisted ; 
the captain of a British warship, going from 
Capo Town to look into these strange proceed- 
ings, was told that he was in Gennan territorial 
waters ; and the Imperial and Cape Govern- 
ments foimd themselves faced by an accom- 
plished fact. By October a German gunboat 
was at Angra Pequena to protect German 
interests, and in November the German Am 
bassador in London W’as formally asking whether 
Great Britain laid any claim to the Angm 
Pequena district, and, if so, on what groiunl 
Tho lm[)erial Government returned a doubtful 
reply, and the whole business was allowed b* 
drag on till at last, in April, 1884, Germany was 
ready for the final step. The German Consm' 
at the Cape then infonned the Capo Government 
oflicially that Liideritz and his possessions wer*’ 
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under German protection. Even then the 
Imperial Government clung to the belief that 
Germany had no sinister designs. They were 
not left much longer in doubt. In June 
liismarck’s son Herbert came to London to 
bring matters to a head, and on Juno 21 the 
Imperial Government decided to recognize the 
German protectorate over Angra Pequena. lly 
the end of August the whole territory from the 
Orange river to the boundary of Portuguese 
Angola had been formally annexed by Germany 
with the exception of Walfish Bay and its im- 
mediate hinterland. At the end of tlie year 
Great Britain formally notified Germany that 
she would make no annexations west of the 
2()th parallel of longitude, which was thus 
definitely established as the eastern border of 
German South-West Africa. 

On the map German South-West Africa 
seems an easy prey for a superior force invading 
it from South Africa. And General Botha 
was able to command a greatly sin)<?rior force. 
Taking it all in all, he had from beginning to 
end of the campaign between forty and fifty 


thousand men engaged. Against this, the 
Germans had in the later stages of the ctunpaign 
about 5,000 regulars and “ reservists ** — men 
who had been Settled on farms in tlie German 
territory, but who had done their period of 
military training in Germany an<i were 
available at the order of the Gorman com- 
mander. Jhit it is certain that tliis number 
did not comprise his whole force, for nlany 
“ reservists ” were sent hack to their farms 
when the cami>aign began to go against the 
Gennans. These “ reservists,” on the testi- 
mony of tliose who were engaged in the cam- 
paign on the British side, were for the most part 
far superior from the military point of view to 
the ordinary farmer, as wo understand that 
classification. They were young, abh^-bodied 
men — good military niatt?rial, and recpiiring 
little additional training to mako them valuable 
soldiers. 

The Gennans had, too, abumlance of arms, 
munitions, guns, machino-guns, stores, and all 
other kinds of material. Again and again 
the South Afri<5an troops, entering towns or 
positions on the heels of the retreating enemy, 
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were amazed at the abundance of the amis 
and munitions which they found, in spite of 
hasty attempts that had bec^ii made to destroy 
tiiem before they came. 'J'siameb was the 
most conspicuous instance. The way in which 
It came to bo taken i>y the South African 
troops while the (mermans were actually 
holding Jt/S defences, will be explained later. 
As it wa.s, Tsumeb amazed the South Africans 
by the profuse abundance of its military 
resources. It was a huge arsenal. Piles of 
rifles and ammunition were found, sufficient, 
on the testimony of an eye-witness, to equip 
a force of from 20,000 to 25,000 men. Such 
estimates must neccs.sarily bo rough. But it 
should bo remembered that the capture of 
1'sumeb came at the very end of the campaign, 
only a few days before the final surrender of 
the Gennans. That there should still have 
been in one town, at that late date, so enonnous 
a quantity of military stores, is a very remark- 
able fact. The truth seems to have boon 
that German South-West Africa had long 
boon regarded by the German authorities as 
a base for military operations against South 
Africa. Everything goes to confinn tho justice 
of this deduction. 'J'ho more geographical 
appearance of the territory on the map — 
where it seems to lie open to easy invasion 
by the South African forces coming by land, 
and equally exposed to numerous landings of 
sea-borne troops — is delusive. 

Invasion was, in fac^t, a problem of real 
military difficulty. The territory of what 
was Gennan South-West Africa lies in a long 
striji along tho west coast of Africa. Its 
southern border is tho Orange river, which 
divides it from Narnaqualand, that w'ostern 
distri(!t of the old Cape Colony which is now 
a part of the Cape Province of the Union of 
South Africa. On tlie east and for the most 
part on th(? north, the boundaries of (German 
South-West Afri<’a are purely artificial. For 
almost tw'o-thirds of its length, the eastern 
frontier follows w ithout deviation tho twentieth 
parallel of longitude, turning abruptly then at 
right angles to the east for about 60 miles, and 
thence going dead straight again to the north. 
At its north-eastern corner it tlirows out a long 
and narrow strip that reaches acTOss Central 
Africa to the Zambesi. On the north the 
boundary is that of the Portuguese territory of 
Angola, again an artificial line for a great part of 
its length, though on the west it follows from the 
coast the line of tho river Kunene till that river 


turns definitely northward, and on the ^ast 
the line of another river, the Okavango. 

The artificiality of the whole eastern frontier 
line, the long stretch of tho western coast, would 
seem to expose Gorman South-West to the at- 
tack of tho Power which conrunands the sea 
routes, supported by the allegiance and military 
help of the Government of South Africa. But 
here, as in so many other cases, tho superficial 
appearance of the map tells nothing of the 
actual difficulties of the country. Nature, in 
fact, had provided for this German territory 
the most formidable defences. The long 
line of coast is barren of harbours, swept by 
violent winds, studded with shifting sand- 
banks and lined with small islands, hardly 
rising from the sea-level and often shrouded 
in banks of heavy fog. The dangers of navi- 
gation in this region are w^ell known to seamen, 
w^ho, passing to and fro on tho voyage to tho 
Capo, give that inhospitable and treaclierous 
shore a wide berth. Even so, it has an ill 
reputation among them, for the currents art^ 
strong and variable, and the surge of the 
Atlantic sweeps across from rthe shore of 
South America without meeting any inter- 
vening land, yet southward enough to be 
troubled continually by the stornis and icy 
currents of the Antarctic. The only safe 
harbour on all this coast is Walfish Bay. There 
a long spit of sandy beach juts out almost 
due north into the ocean, and inside tliis natiual 
barrier there is a largo calm lagoon — safe 
anchorage for many ships. This port Great 
Britain, when she yielded the rest of the 
territory to tho Germans, kept for herself, 
though she left the Capo Govermnent to 
administer it. General Botha, when he sent 
his northern force against Swakopmund, 
made full use of its advantages, as we shall 
see. But, apart from it, tho prospects of a 
landing on any part ot tho German coast- 
line, with all its difficulties for the maintenance 
of an invading force that would have to bo 
supplied with every necessity of life — even 
water — were not attractive. And, as though 
this frowning and storm-swept coast-lino 
was not enough defence for the German 
territory from the sea. Nature had buttressed 
it with all the resources at her command. 
The coast itself, for many miles inland, is a 
wilderness of waste sand. Rain falls there 
only at intervals of years. The sun smites 
down on a region that gives no sign of 
It is sand, and sand, and sand agaih, along the 
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whole length of the coast. Such rivers as rains in the interior, 'rhen a spate of wattr 

come from the interior to the sea lose themselves shows that the river does exist arnl that the 

long before they reach the coast-line, in that lino of its course is not more tielusion. At 

eternity of sand. The only signs that they other times tho water that struggles to the sea 

are rivers are their dry bods, hollowed out of has to percolate through the sand. In the 

the surrounding desert. No water appears in centre of these river beds there is always a 

these river beds. They are dry as the country small belt of stunted vegetation, showing 

all round tli^in, except when — once in perhaps where the water is trickling through under- 

a do7jen years— there have boon exceptional grmmd. Here, by boring, water c^on bo found, 

9^—2 
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even in the dru^st years. But ovon those |)oor 
rivers are rare, and the prospect for an invading 
anny of having to sid)sist on the supply that 
could bo drawn from them would bo suflicient 
to dismay the most adventurous. 

Such is the great sand -belt that, after the 
frow ning and treacherous coast-, is the second 
lino of defence of German South-West Africa 
against ins asi^m from the sea. But there is yet 
a third lino of defence in a broad strip of rwk 
country, bare also of any vegetation, also 
w at(Tless, and even more torrid than the sand- 
f)elt. IbTe, by some action of earthquake or 
of water in the rt?moto ])ast, tlu? rock has l)e«*n 
split and hollowed into fantastic gorges and 
N'alloys ITiiearthly shapes of rock fonnation 
irowii down upon the traveller as he passes 
throiigli them. The liot and metallic ground 
scorches his feet. The \'alleys are swept by 
burning winds, the infernal cousins of the 
san<lstorms that blow continually over the 
duiK's noaror to the coast. Thus for some 
.seventy miles from the sea the wholo coa.st-lino 
of < Jerman South-West Africa is little else than 
des(>rt, forming, with all these defences of a 
hostile Nature, about as formidable a barrier 
•iigainst invasion from tho sea as can bo found 


anywhere iri the world. Nor was the j)rospecl 
of in\'asion by land any more favourable for 
the South African forces. Hero, too,, tho desert 
covered the Germans. South was the wide 
and rapifl Orange rivcT, with few* fords that 
were practieabli^ for a hostile force, and those 
<lefonded by the rocky passes through wdiich 
they had to be approached, h^von to get to 
these fords the desert had to be crossed. Tlie 
nearest rail-head to this .southern frontier was 
at O’okiep, the chief tow n in Cape Namaqua- 
laml, though Steinkopf, a tow n on the lino, was 
actually noaror to the river. From either it 
was a long and waterless ride to the Orang(‘ 
river. A force enduring that ride would 
find itself at the end of it, with the thirst- 
belt behind it, committed to an attack on 
a “ drift ’* over the river which could be 
defended by a small number of hostile trooj)s 
well posted, and with all tho terrors of a 
retreat through that dreadful country to be 
faced if it should be defeated. On the east, 
again, the brfuid, ahnost waterless, and trac*klcss 
desert defended German South-West^ If tho 
South Africans aimeri at invasion from this 
side they w'ould have to make for Riotfon- 
tein. Rietfontein had long been a police post 
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maintained by the Capo Government — the 
most remote of all the far posts in that country 
of great distances. Men would go in the days 
of peace to fill Government positions at Riet- 
fontein — of magistrate, or police commandant, 
or postal official — as though they were going 
to exile in some unexplored region of the 
globe. It w^as five days* journey from Kurii- 
man, not bad country for those who like the 
life of the desert, with fairly frequent water- 
lioles, and abundant game to be had for the 
shooting ; but remote, infinitely remote, from 
civilization. 

But all those difficulties counted for littln 
with the South African Govermnent when war 
broke out. It was far less the strategical than 
I he political problem that was serious for them. 
Representing the Dutch people of South Africa, 
they knew well that a considerable section of 
that people would be opposed to any aggressive 
action against the neighbouring German colony. 
The objection of tliis section — which notori- 
ously included some of the most devoted 
personal followers of General Botha and 
General Smuts — was not principally due to any 
sympathy with Germany or to any friendly 
feeling for the Germans of South-W est Africa. 
When the Boer war ended, many of the Boers 
refused to settle down under the British flag 
and “ trekked ** to South-West Africa. They 


soon found that the little finger of the Gorman 
was thicker than the loin of the British official 
in the Transvaal or the Free State, o\'en 
though the Gorman luvd every reason for treat- 
ing the Ho(5r well and the British official roj^re- 
sen ted a victorious people. The truth is that 
the ideas of th«^ Boer — liis personal indejion- 
dence, his imptitience of restraint, his natvnally 
empirical methods of life — aro incurably opposed 
to German logic, and submission to discipline, 
and inherited .subservience to the least reason- 
able whims of official or officer. The Boers 
who wont to live among the Germans, in short, 
found that the life was intolerable. Most of 
them came back to South Africa as soon as 
they could, and they came back in open hatred 
of and contempt for the German. There w^as, 
of course, a small number of Boors who, design- 
ing treason against Great Britain and their 
own Government, had found it natural to look 
to Germany for aid. But these men were a very 
small minority. Most of the Boers objected to 
hostile action against German South-West 
Africa not at all because they loved the Ger- 
mans but because they believed that South 
Africa had no real concern with Kuropean 
quarrels, should keep herself aloof from them, 
and was under no obligation of honour to help 
Groat Britain except by providing for her own 
land defence. Wu're was, too, the usual touch 
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of self-intoreat in their attitude, 'rhoy argued, 
the Germans themflolves still argue, that the 
fate of the Gennan colonies wouhi be decided by 
the ov'ent of the war in Euro|)e. If the Allies won, 
South Africa would naturally get German South- 
VV^est. If they lost, the fact that South Africa 
had taken no aggressive i)art against her 
neighbour would bo some protection against 
hostile ideas on the part of the victor. Such 
calculalions of profit and loss natiu*ally caused 
itnmenso resentment among the J^ritish people 
in South Africa — hot with loyalty, and burning 
to do everything possible, even to the extreme 
of adventure and self-sacrifice, to help the 
Motlier Country. Yet they w'ero not at all 
unnatural in a people that had always been 
remote from international ambitions and were 
convinced of their ability to defe»id South Africa 
against the worst that Germany could do. If 
unfMiknow'lodgcd reliance on the invincibility 
of the British fleet had a good deal to do with 
this confidence, that was not uncharacteristic 
of the Bo<‘r ami need not 1)0 counted too heavily 
again.^t him. 

All the more cre<lit to General Botha and 
liis colleagues that they did not allow any 
such calculations to influence them for a 
moment. To representations Ironi the Im- 
perial Go\'ernment that it Mould be very 
advantageous to Great Britain if the wireless 


stations established by the Germans in their 
territory could be put out of action, they 
returned an unhesitating and unqualifled as- 
surance that they would do what was required. 
Parliament, hastily summoned to ratify this 
decision, supported the Ministry by a largo 
majority. Meanwhile the Germans had them- 
selves cut the ground from under the feet of 
their supporters in South Africa by invading 
the territory of the Union. This they did 
opposite a police post of theirs at Nakob, on 
the extreme south-east corner of their frontier. 
Ihe South African Government, too, had a 
police post at this point, just on the other side 
of the frontier, and this also was marked on 
some maps as Nakob — a not unnatural dupli- 
cation of names in a w’aste country with very 
few inhabitants. The confusion of the names 
gave the opponents of General Botha a chance 
of arguing that it was the German post which 
had been attacked by South African, not the 
South African by German troops. But this 
disingenuous, if characteristic, attempt to 
wliitewash the enemy was easily disposed of 
by the Government. They had the unim- 
peachable evidence of reputable witnesses that 
the Germans had crossed tlie frontier in ag- 
gression. The incident was given a good deal 
more importance than it really deserved. 
The Government had no need to justify in- 
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vasiori of German South-West Africa by the 
plea that the Germans had attacked first. 
'Fhoir right as Ministers of the King to att»v;k 
his enemies wherever they were and without 
themselves waiting to be attacked w^tus un- 
questiouablo. But some allowance must bo 
made for the diiriculties of their position, and 
it was natural that they should make their 
case as strong as possible, even by the use of 
irrelevant arginnents, for the benefit of the 
more doubtful among their habitual supporters. 

Their first task was naturally to decide the 
strategy of the campaign ; their next to see 
that it was undertaken with an adequate 
force, properly supplied. Tlio second was 
infinitely the more difiicult of the tw'O. Th<' 
military forces of the Union were organized 
on the basis of a * defensive army composed 
mainly of men who were essentially volunteers, 
though their numbers were fixed by an Act of 
Parliament which also gave the Government 
the right of compulsion tlirough the ballot in 
any district that failed to supply the comple- 
ment of men which the Act required. But 
the organization of these forces did not con- 
template any expedition outside the Union. 
There was a small body of “ ponnanent ’* 
troops — ^i-eally moimted and armed police 
b\it this was quite insufficient for the invasion 
of a country like German South-West Africa. 


More, tho organization of the Union forc(^^, 
oven on a di^feusivo basi.s, was hardly completes 
for the Act had only begun to take efftv't a 
bare tAvo years before. All these difficulties 
had to 1)0 ovei^como But even in this the 
Government had many compensating advan- 
tages. South Africa was full of men, British 
a.s well as Dutch, who had had long experience 
of war. jMany could still romemlxT the i»art 
they had played in the lost of thi^ native wars, 
and of course the Boer War itself w^as so recent 
that a very large proportion of tho male popu- 
lation had taken part in it, on oin.) side or the 
other. 'J'hus tho material wa,s abundant.^ 
Again, the people of the towns, British for tlu^ 
most part, had supported the volunteer move- 
ment with great enthusiasm before tho Defence 
Act came into existence. This admirabli? and 
experienced infantry was ready to the hand of 
tho Govermnent, and bore most of tho burden 
and heat of the campaign, os General Botha 
himself acknowledged again and again, though 
tho Burgher mounted men hod tho privilege 
of most of the spectacular work of riding 
round the flanks of tho enemy in tho later 
jjart. To say this is not in the least to dis- 
parage the value of the 13 urgher.s as a fighting 
force. As momitod infantry they wore in- 
comparable. They could make forced marches, 
carrying their own scanty supplies with them, 
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into parts where the chanc(\s of HniJing water 
depended ahnost wholly on tlieir instinct for 
“ country.*’ In every engagement tliey .showed 
that dasli aiid caution in combination which 
had been their great characteristic during the 
Boer War. They did not take spectacmlar 
risks. The Boer is never spectacular. But 
they were all the better soldiers for that ; and 
when the eneTiiy had to be atta^'ked, his retreat 
harassed, his Ranks tiu'ned, they were always 
adequate for the task, moving with a rapidity 
that amazed him, showing an instinctive 
knowledge of the best positions for their 
purpose, and subsisting on a minimum of 
food eked out w’ith much less I ban a bare 
niinimun\ of water — reckoned by the standard 
of what is required for ordinary troops. Vet 
theirs was the romance and the delight of the 
campaign. They rodt^ by night, and off- 
saddled when the sun grew hot. They were 
alw’ay.s on thc^ heels of the enemy, or actually 
behind him, riding roun<l in a wide circle to 
take him by surprise, threaten his communi- 
cations, and compel him to evacuate his well- 
prepared positions. For them there were the 
conipensations of constant movement, frequent 
brushes with the Germans, re|)eated journeys 
of exploration into new country. The intantry 
had none of this. They toiled behind in the 
heat and dust of that sim-smitten land. On 
the march their kit, even their uniform, was 
intolerably heavy upon them. And when they 
were not marching they liad the monotonous 
and tiresome duty of guarding linos of commu- 
nication, or, still w’orsc, of w^aiting for montlis 


in dreary, sandy, almost waterless camps for 
the advance to begin. General Botha, in his 
inessagcis to his mon, never forgot to say that 
the infantry — standing and waiting had done 
and were doing most valuable wwk. His sym- 
pathy with them was another proof of his kind- 
liness and his gift of imaginative sympathy. 
Those who think that in those qualities lies 
tlie secret of his greatness are not far wrong. 

With these troops at his command — and it 
would have been difficult to find anywliere in the 
world men better suited for such a campaign 
— General Botha, in consultation with General 
Smuts and his technical advisers, had to 
decide how they should be used. The pliysical 
relation of Gentian South-West Africa to the 
Union decided, through those charactoristic.s 
which have been described already, the main 
outlines of* the strategical plan. From the 
sea there were two towms of the German 


territory that had to bo attacked — Liidcritz- 
bucht in the south. Swakopmund in the nort h. 
Swakopmund vms not fat from Walfish Bay, 
wdicrc there was a harbour which w^ouhl mak(^ 
the landing of troops and their supp1it3.s easy. 
Liidoritzbucht was a more difficult proposition 
from the point of view of landing facrilities, yet 
not imjmsHihle, From these tw’o ports rail- 
way. s wont almost duo ea.st in each case into 

the interior. They joined the northern line 

at Karihib, the sout hern at Seeheiiu — tho main 
line running almost due north and south 
through the centre of the territory. From each 
end of tile main lino spurs of railway ^\erlt 
north and south. The soiitli .spur plunged into 
tlie desert, <'a.me almcKst to tho Capo frontier arid 
then' exi)ired — a monument either to the 
mental aborratioii or to tlio sound military 
prevision of tho.so who built it. Thoro is no 
doubt at all that it owed its oxistraice, not to 
any kind of madness on tho part of tho rulers 
of German South-West Africa, but to th(>ir 
appreciation of strategic; po.ssibilitios. As u 
non-military railway it was tho undertaking of 
a lunatic. As a strategic lin(% based on tho 
same idea as inspired the liiu's that ran to the 
Belgian frontier, and there .stopped, it Imd 
sound ju.stiticat ion. Almost at its oxlremity 
was Kalkfontein, a fort and arsenal in one. 
Placed there on tho fringe of tho desert, it 
frownod townrd.s^lie day when the Boors should 
rise against Jiritish rule, when the arsenal 
.should pour rifles and ammunition to their aid 
over the frontier that wa.s not many miles away, 
and when all the troops that Germany ha<l in 
the territory should he luirried down tlu* line 
and thus be hurled swiftly against the South 
African enemy. The north spur, iii c-outrast 
to the south, was purely eoimiKTeial. It 
served tlie jiiineral workings at Ota\'i, Tsumeh, 
and Grootforitein, and had no military .signi- 
ficance, except, perhaps, tow'ards the day when 
the Gennans might find themselves strong 
enough to attempt the subjugation of the 
natives in the northern parts of tho territory. 
That day w^as not yot. And on tho main 
central line, placed with true German method 
almost in the exac;t geographical dead-contro 
of the whole Colony, was Windhuk, tho ca[)ital. 
Unimportant in itself, it held the gigantic wire- 
less station that the Germans had built [)ow'er- 
ful enough to receive mo.s.sagea direct from Berlin, 
and ill daily communication w ith Togoland. 

It is easy to .see that from a strategical point 
of view, in a country where water was so 
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scarce that an anny of invasion would have to Work up them to the interior, thus providing 

take even a largo part of its drinking supply an avenue of supply for the troops. That was 

with it, the railway was the one important the first and most obvious feature of any 

factor. Thus the nature of the railway system strategic plan. But the conformation of the 

in Gerrrian South-West Africa imposed the railway system must also have suggested 
broad features of General Botha’s strategy. another line of attac*k. If the southern railway 

Descend by sea upon Liideritzbucht and spur to Ukainos was made for invasion from 

•Swakopmund. (’apture there the two termini the German side, it was also eminently suited* 

of the lines running inland from the coast. once it could bo taken, to supply. an army 



SWAKOPMUND. SHOWING UNION JACK FLYING. 
Occupied by Union Forces, January 14, 1915. 
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foniing overland from the south against the 
Oennans. But there was one grave defect in 
this conception— the distance of the den nan 
rail-head in the south from the nearest rnil- 
lieads in South African territory. These were 
at O’okiep and at Prieska. The intervening 
country was in both cases diflicult, dry, with 
no real roads a very formidable obstacles 
to the transport of any considerable force. 
'Phe route to O'okiep or Steinkopf from the 
( Jerman border was worse than it was to Prieska. 
Ihit the Prieska road was quite bad enough, and 
one of tlie most remarkable achievements of the 
whole invasion was that of the engine(‘rs, who. 


having Steinkopf for its ba.se ; w^iis to cross the 
thirst -belt to the Orange river ; and was to force 
the pa.ssage of* the river at Ttaman’s Drift. 
'J'he other was to move from Prieska and 
Lpington against the other main ford over 
the* river at Sehiiit Drift. Both would then 
je)in hands and dispose of t he (lerman ] 3 ositions 
in the south. 'Plu^ whole* plan was sound, as 
later experience show<*d. But incalculable 
eve‘nts ruined t he* la.nd a.dv('nture and led the> 
South Afrie^an trex>ps that ma.rche*d frejin 
Xa.ma(pialand into the; me>st disastrous check 
that the Oe*rinans were able to inflict upon the 
invading forces during the w^holo campaign. 



BRITISH BLOCKHOUSE IN GERMAN SOUTH-WEST AFRICA. 


while* General Smuts advanced from the south 
in the second half of the campaign, built behind 
him at an extraordinarily rapid pace and with 
wonderful efficiency the railway that now 
links the Union system at Prieska to the 
German -built system at Kalkfontein. 

This, then, was the first design for the cam- 
paign — to strike by sea at Liideritzbucht and 
Swakopmund, and to combine with that stroke 
a two-fold advance overland against (iernian 
territory. Both these land forces were to make 
for the German stronghold at Kalkfontein. 
One was to start from Cape Nainaqualand, 


Before this happened, however. South Afric>\n 
troops had set foot on German territory. The 
force destined for j.iidcritzbiicht sailed from 
Cape Town in the middle of September, 1914. 
Tt was commanded by Colonel Beves, of tlie 
South African permanent force, and cornpri.sed 
two infantry regiments, a s(piadron of the 
Imperial Light Horse, a battery of the Citizen 
Artillery, an<l a seertion of the Capr* Garrison 
Artillery with two guns- alien t 2,000 men in 
all, on the authority of the correspondent 
enqiloyed by Reuter’s Agency, who accompanied 
the expedition as the sole accredited Pre.ss 

98—3 
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THE RETREATING GERMANS DESTROY A RAILWAY. 

Rearguard of an army placing charges of dynamite on the railway line. Bottom picture; The explosion of the charge^ 
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c-orrespondent. The expedition was trans- 
ported in four ships, and was escorted by 
Il.M.S. Astrflca. One of the ships, the Monarch, 
took over 750,000 gallons of fresh water from 
the Cape Town reservoirs. With a wise pre- 
vision, the organizers of the campaign realized 
from tho first that the supply of w'ater w'ould 
bo one of their most fonnidable difllculties. 
Tlie ships reached Liideritz Bay on Septem- 
ber 18. Plans which had been made for a 
landing of a part of the force south of the town, 
the cutting of the rail behind it, and the 
lu mining in of tho garrison, were found to be 
impossible owing to the diniculty of landing 
m('n and their supplies on that inhospitable 
sliore, exposed to the full weight of the Atlantic 
sveell. Fortunately, perliaps, a storm sprang up 
which forbade? even the attempt, and though a 
f(wv scouts did get on shore and actually rode 
into the town, which they found completely 
deserted by troops, long before the forinnl 
hmding was made, the rest of the expedition 
was compelled to make straight for Liideritz 
Hay. They reached it at night and anchorexl 
off the town, ke^xt morning the surrende»r of 
the ];)lace was formally made by the Burgo- 
master, the troops w'e*re landed, and the British 
flag was hoisted over the Town Hall. The 
number of civil inhabitants left in the town was 
found to be about 750. They gave a good deal 
of troiilde, were found at last to be communi- 
cating with their troops outside the South 
African lines, and were then rounded up and 
sc'nt away to the Union for inteniment. For a 
wee k tho troops made no move from Liide'ritz- 
bueht. The Germans had retired to Kolmans- 
kuppe, about ten miles away, blowing up tho 
railway ; then to Grasplatz, and then again to 
Rothkuppe, about ten miles farther on. An 
advanced post which they left at Grasplatz 
was cut up by Union troops, who made another 
similar raid a few days later. But meanwhile 
rebt^llion hod broken out in South Africa, 
l^lisoster had overtaken another South African 
column of invasion at Sandfontein, and it was 
decided to attempt nothing more, but to hejld 
Liifleritzbucht as a base until the rebellion haci 
l)een enished and General Botha could again 
devote all his energies to the campaign. 
force under Sip Duncan McKenzie, which had 
sailed for SwaJkopmund, was therefore diverted 
to Liideritzbucht, and the two columns held 
that desolate and thirsty town, with its imme- 
diate outskirl^s, until the time came to resume 
the general advance. 


The Sandfontein disaster occurred a week 
after the occupation of Liideritzbucht. Briga- 
dier-General Lukin had left Cope Town on 
Sefitember 2 and had landed his ihen at Port 
Nolloth, the port of Capo Namaqualand. From 
there a narrow gauge railway, built by tho 
copper-mining companies and chiefly used for 
their needs in nonruil times, goes to O’okiep, 
On t he way is the station of Steinkopf, and here 
General Lukin established liis base. The ]jlan 
was to invade German territory , over Kaman's 
Drift. Botwe(*n Steinkf>pf and the river is the 
thirst-belt— terrible, sandy country, with only 
one water-liolc in its forty-five miles, and that 
eight miles away from the most direct route 
across. Lukin's force was chiefly mounted 
men — five regiments of the South African 
Mounted HiMes but he had witli him also the 
WitwatcTsrand Rifles, and three batteries of 
the* Transvaal Horse Artillery. The first step 
was to seize Raman's Drift. 'Pwo regiments 
of the S.A.^LH. were sent forward to do this. 
They struggled with difliculty through the thirst- 
l)elt, drove out the Germans posted at tho 
drift, captured an oflicer who refused to join the 
flight of his men, followed up tho enemy, 
routed them in a brief skirmish, and pursued 
them to their camp at Sandfc.)nteiii, twenty-five 
miles north-east of the drift and about half-way 
to VV'armbod. 'I'he Germans seemed to have 
evacuated completoly all that country of sand 
hills and w aste spaces. They had poisoned the 
water and destroyed the pumps at Sandfontein. 
The place w^os held lightly, after patrols luul 
scom-cd the country and had found no enemy 
troops. The main body of the South African 
troops reached tho river, whore tliere was w^atcr 
for them, on September 24. The next day t he 
patrol which was holding Sandfontein was 
attacked by the enemy. Reinforcements wxto 
sent up to them— another squadron of the 
1st S.A.M.R., with two gims and about thirty 
men of the Transvaal Horse Artillery, the whole 
under the command of Lieutenant-Colonel 
Grant. They reached Sandfontein on the 
morning of September 2fl. Hardly had they 
off-saddled when tho Germans, who had con- 
centrated all the troops they had in the neigh- 
bourhood, attacked them in force, columns 
moving against them* from all sides. Jho 
enemy had a numb(?r of giuis, an ample supply 
of machine-guns, and mustered in 'all, on the 
testimony of credible witnesses, not less than 
1,600 men. Colonel Grant’s retreat tow^arda 
tho river was cut off. His surprise was singu- 
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HOW THE GERMANS TRIED TO HAMPER THE BRITISH ADVANCE. 

After blowing up a railway bridge, tbe enemy rushed at full speed three engines, which, on reaching the 
bridge, overturned and choked up the gap caused by the explosion. 


larly ooiiiploto. Jt is difficult to resist the 
conclusion that the scouting was had, and that 
tlic bcdief that the country had been thoroughly 
cleared of the enemy had lulled him into a false 
sense of security. He that as it may, he found 
himself heavily outnumbered both in men and 
guns. 

4''he (lernem attiU’k was skilfully conducted. 
It seems that the Oerman Commander-in- 
(Miief, Colonel von Heydebrock, was him- 
s('lf in charges of th(^ enterprise. .His cordon 
once drawn round the Soutli African force, 
he did not expost? liis men needlessly, but 
made full use of his much greater weight of 
artillery. '^Phe two guns of the Transvaal 
Artillt'ry wi*ro gallantly seirved. U"hey replied 
with cfTect to the entany’s fire and for some 
hours held him at a r(»sj)ectful distance. But 
the tally real hope for (V)lonel Grant was that 
leinforctTnents froin the Orange River would bo 
abit? to break the eirtde that von Heydebrock 
had drawn round liim. The attempt W'as 
made, but made without success. Ht'ro again 
the South African command had been caught 
napjiing. All that was available at the moinf?nt 
was two squadrons of the 4th S.A.M.R. Tho 
action had begun about nine o’clock in the 
morning. By noon the enemy’s artillery hixd 
a.ss<‘rted itself. One of the South African guns 
w ai.s out of action. 'I’he other was being served 
by only two unwounded men. Just then the 
small relieving force tried to break through. 
Golonel Grar»t’s men heard the sound of their 
firing in the distance. It soon faded away, and 
with it went their last hope. Colonel Grant 


liimself was wounded. His guns were now’ 
out of action. The enemy began to close in. 
An attempt to rush the South African position 
with cavalry was driven back. But this 
momentary repulse could not affect. the inevit- 
able result. For two hours longer the South 
Africans fought on. Then they sent a flag to 
the Gennan commander and surrendered with- 
out conditions. Thus in a few hours the first 
real attempt of the Union commanders to 
establish' themselves w'ell within German terri- 
tory ended in a mort ifying defeat and surrender. 
4%) all appearance, it might have been avoided 
by a little foresight in tho preparation of the 
advance?, or, even w’hen the w’orst threatened, 
by some greater promptitude of the main 
South African force and a sterner resolution in 
Golonel Grant and his men. But criticism after 
the event is easy, and it is ’best to leave the 
disaster with the verdict that over-confidence 
in attacking an enemy so determined and 
resolute os the German had its natural, if unfor- 
tunate, result. 

So much for the action of Sandfontein itself. 
But there is more to be said about the train of 
causes which made it possible for the Gennan 
commandc'r to fight it under such favourable 
conditions of surprise and superior force. At 
the moment w’hen Colonel Grant reached Sand- 
fontoin, von Heydebreck should also have had 
on his hands another South African <?olumn 
advancing against him over the Orange River 
by way of Schuit Drift, about 100 miles east 
of Raman’s Drift. The advance this column, 
its cooperation with General* Lukin’s force 
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moving from Nttmaquahirid, wa&, as wo have 
soon, an esa€3ntial part of the plan ot campaign. 
It was to move from Upington, having estab- 
lished a base there, and was designed to join 
liands with the Narnaqualand column in German 
territory. This column was to be commandod 
by Lieutenant -Colonel Maritz, a District Staff 
Ofticer of the “ permanent ” South African Force. 
Hut Maritz failed the South African Govern- 
iiient. Instead of leading his men against the 
Germans, lie made a treaty with them, induced 
his men to go into rebellion — compelling the 
loyalists among them to submit and adv'anced 
to overrun the very South African districts of 
whicli ho had boon given siipnnne command by 
a too-trusting Government. The “ defection ” 
(.)f Maritz is no real part of t he story of the South 
African invasion of South-West Africa. But 
its effect- -foil ow'e< I as it was by the rebellion of 
Hi^yera and of de Wet — was to make General 
Hotha concentrate nil his strength against the 
rt>l)els at home and to suspend for months his 
()f)(‘rations against the German colony. Its 
immediate result was without dciubt the dis- 
aster of Sandfontein. If the commander of the 
Narnaqualand column cannot bo entirely 
accpiittod of rashness and of failure to take the 
[iroper precautions in sending his advance guard 
to Sandfontein, it should also bo remembereil 
in extenuation of this obvious fault that he had 
i^xery reason to rely upon the cooperation of 
Maritz, that the defection of that lul venturer 
took the Headquartin’s Staff at Capo Town 
itself utterly by surprise, and that von Heyde- 
bre(‘k w^as thus given an opportunity which ho 
should never hav^c had of making prompt use 
of hi.s claince of inflicting a shattering reverse 
u[)on the Narnaqualand column. 


During the long halt in the operations 
against South-West Africa the force under 
General Sir Duncan McKenzie held its ground 
at 1 Aideritzbucht. It wim for the most part 
inactive. Nevertheless, prej>arations for the 
ultimato a^lvmico went on continually anil 
good work w^as done, especially in the vital 
matter of railway reconstruction, during those 
long months of waiting w'hich tried so severely 
the patience of the troops. 'Llie real advance 
against the Germans only bc^gan on March 28, 
W’heii McKenzie rnov’ed his h(‘ad(|uarl<*rs for- 
ward from Liideritzbucht to (Jarub, and sent 
his column out to rlri\-o the enemy from the 
positions which he had jirepared at Aus. 
The intervening months had been .spent in 
almost complete inactivity by the lighting men. 
I'liiTo were a few unimportant skirmishes, the 
enemy always falling ba-ck as soim as he was 
scTiously threatiMied. 'rims on October la and 
10 McKenzie made a drive to tlu^ south of the 
town. It was pushed as far as Klizabidh Bay, 
but did not come into touch with the enemy. 
A week latiT McKi'iizio again mo\’(‘d out 
against the Germans, who wcri^on tlu^ railway 
at Kothkuppe, about 28 miles of Liiderilz- 
bucht. Only mounted troops wi*r(vus(>d, and a 
conlon was drawn round the ({enuan patrol. 
There was a sharp but unimportant skirmish. 
Most of the onemy^ w iu'o talom j)risont‘rs un- 
injurotl. By these prosaic methods the task of 
pushing into *thc interior, which dcjuiided 
entirely upon the |>ossession ami reconstruction 
of the railway, was carried fartlior and farther. 

'rhis railway construe! ion work was under the 
charge of Sir George Farrar, who lost Jiis life in 
the performance of liis duty owing to a railway 
accident, a few' weeks after ^McKenzie’s column 
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had crowned these long months of j^repara- 
tion by dt'cisive victory at Gibeop. Farrar 
liad by his own ability and energy won for him- 
self the position of one of the principal leaders 
of the mining industry of the Transvaal. His 
services to McKenzie, by the tciatimony of all 
who knew w hat he had done, were most valuable. 
He had in a high degree the gift of organization. 
H(» knew^ how to got on with men, and was un- 
rivalled in getting work out of them. Ho w'os 
punctual, (aiergetic, determined. Absolutely 
devoiti of “ side,” he was tlio comrade of his 
men, without forfeiting for one moment their 
respect and conMdentie. The value of a man of 
this metal at moments when progress seemed 
to be at a standstill, when the task ahead 
showed intolerably great, and when doubt and 
discouragement were everywhere, cannot easily 
be estimated. Farrar never gave way to pessi- 
mism. He had volunteered for his task ; he 
w as detennined to see it througli ; and he did so. 
It mcwit for him constant travelling up and 
down a railway wdiich had l)t;en dynamittMl by 
t he enemy and had only been hastily repaired by 
his constructioi* gangs. Ho faced these risks with 
the careless courage that ho had shown many 
times before, especially during the South African 
War. And when at last ho met his fate — his 
motor 1 roily colliding in a mist of rain with a 
light (mgiiK) — he had the consolation of knowing 
that tho most formidable undertaking of a life 
full of risk ami adventure had been gallantly 
and most cfhciently ticcomplished. 

WitJi Farrar and liis <!onstruction gangs there 
went of course a guard of troops. 13ut for the 
most jiart McKenzie’s men were kept for some 
weeks in or near laideritzl>ucht itself. He had 


under his coimnand quite a considerable force. 
Tw o infantry brigades and a section of mounted 
and general units, made up a total — ^again o?i 
the authority of Reuter’s correspondent, who 
was w’ith the column — of about 6,000 men. There 
is no need to dw^ell long on the conditions under 
which they lived. They w'ere practu^ally a 
garrison in occupation of lAkleritzbucht. Their 
work lay in front of them, and they waited w it h 
natural impatience for the day when General 
Botha should have rounded up the rebels in 
their own country and should be free to load 
them against the Germans. Meanwhile Farrar 
with his railway gangs and liis guard of troops 
worked continually at the rebuilding of the 
railway. On November 8 the way was clear 
for an advance to 'J'schaukaib, just over 40 mil(*s 
up tho line from Liideritzbucht. The enemy 
retired another 20 miles or so to Garub, and at 
I’schaukaib McKenzie’s main camp was estab- 
lished. But this was not until December 13. 
Tho rebellion in South Africa w^as still (engaging 
the whole attention of the Government, and 
McKenzie, no doubt, had orders to <lo 
nothing until the time came for those concert(‘d 
movements of converging columns which, when 
the day for tho advance did come at last, made 
such short work of tho German resistance. He 
waited, therefore, w’ith sublime eaxition, after 
driving tho enemy from Tschaukaib, until every 
possible preparation had been made for setting 
up a permanent camp at that place. On 
December 13 his infantry marched up to 
Tschaukaib and there were encamped for 
another nine wrecks. Meanw^hilo liis mount ('d 
men raided towards Garub. There they nar- 
rowly e.scaped being ambushed by the enemy, 
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AT A WATER-HOLE. 


arid aft(?r a smart action witli him, finding that 
lie liad reinforcements at hand, retired with one 
man killed and two wounded, and leaving two 
of their number prisoners in (lerman hanils. 
The Oormans after this skirmish immediately 
retired towards A\is, evacuating (Jarub. But 
McKen/.ie, acting beyond doubt on instructions 
from Cape Town- for he was a veteran fighter, 
proved in the native w'ars that the men of Natal 
had fought, and a leader of known enterprise 
and energy — did not pursue th(*m. being content 
to consolidate his position at Tschaukaib. 

Here his troops were encamped in a dry and 
sandy plain. 'I'hey were visited day after 
day by blinding dust stonns, anti had to 
endure all those other minor annoyances 
which are a torment to civilized men engaged 
in desert w’arfare. The heat was very great. 
The wind continually blew tlown their tents 
and left them without shelter. 'Fhe sand 
was overyw^here. It penetrated clothes, equip- 
ment, food. Otherwise the conditions wore 
not unbearable. Food wa« abundant. W ater, 
scanty at first, became more plentiful as the 
efficiency of the transport arrangements im- 


proved. 'Fhe w^rst thing for the men to 
bear was their inactivity, unrelievtMl by tin* 
drill and route -marchers through which they 
were put. They had come out to tight tlu‘ 
Oermims, and here they were kept waiting 
about in the desert while their own country- 
men, Inu'k in the Tnion, fought an internecine* 
^varfare with rebellion, 'rhere was, however, 
no help for it, and, on the whole, the men ^ 
bore the long waiting with jiatience, though 
the.se delays had their effect in leading a numlier 
of them, who had enlisted for a i)eriod of 
six months, to insi.st on their discharge, when 
their time was up. The monotony of exist enet, 
at Tschaukaib was relievt'd, if not too pleasantly, 
by frequent attacks from the air. The, enemy 
had at least three a(*rni>lanes wliich ho could 
use against t hem, and he visited the camp some 
dozen times, dropping bombs, and, as was found 
later on, taking photographs of the camp. 
These visits did little damage, for it was 
soon foimd that the hostile airmen could 
fly only in the early morning, before the sun 
was liot, so that the men were moved out of the 
camp in these early hours, which were also 
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THE UNION FORGES IN NAMAQUALAND. 
General Botha’s bodyguard trekking through the sand-dunes. 


tlio most suitable for txoroisiii^ tliein. At 
Tsohaukaib, then, MoKeri/io’s column rested 
till mid-February. By that time tho rebellion 
in South Africa had Ix^en thoroughly scotched, 
if not wholly quelled. On February 8 General 
Botha was able to come north, and visited the 
(•anq). He watched the men march past, 
and spoke to them in warm praise of their 
jjhysical condition and bearing. Ho told 
them of that which they all knew, but had 
jierhajis been inclined to reckon too lightly — 
the work that ho had done in crushing tlx* 
rebellion. He a.ssured them that “the British 
Kmpire is grateful to you for the work you 
have done.’’ And — most welcome of all — 
he gave them a broad hint that they would 
not have to sit still much longer. “ Wo in 
South Africa havo undertaken this task, and 
we are going to carry it through with all 
possible determination. Your loyalty and 
your ability are going a long way towards 
achieving it. I am now going to discu.ss the 
whole situation with General McKenzie, and 
I hope you will soon get the order to go forward. 
J wish v^ou all jjossible success. God bk‘ss 
you.” On February 19 McKenzie moved 
forw’nrd to Garub, and there halted for another 
live weeks. 

But, though to ^McKiaizie’s troops this 
long delay at Garub seemed the last strain 
on their impatience, the moment hod actually 
come when the campaign of invasion had 
begun to gather itself for its decisive move- 
ments. Swakopmund, the northern Gorman 
seaport town, had been occupied by South 


African troops some time before. ’Fhe expe- 
dition which carried out this ta.sk was under 
the command of Colonel Skinner, but it was 
known that General Botlia would take com- 
mand of it himself as soon as the serious 
bu.siness of the campaign began. Skinner 
had with him the 3rd and 4th Infantry Brigades, 
the 1st Imperial Light Horse, Grobelaar's 
Scouts a Heavy Artillery Brigade, and a 
machine-gun section. He sailed from Capo 
Town on December 21 and reached Wallish 
Hay on Christmas Day. Walfish Bay had 
been in German hands, but Skinner's landing 
wa.s not opposed, though a small German 
mounted outpost came into collision with the 
South African troops soon after their landing, 
w'hen the morning mists were still heavy. 
’J'hey retired after firing a few shots, leaving 
one of their numbt^r wounded and a prisoner. 
Walfish Bay w^as the natural base for opera- 
tions against Swakopmund, some thirteen 
miles north on the coast. Skinner’s first 
task was to ensure the safety of his force, 
to arrange for sufficient water, and to organise 
the elaborate supply service w'hich would 
be essential during the advance from Swa- 
kopmund into the interior. This done, he 
moved out of Walfish Bay with a small body 
of men on January 13. His intention w^as to 
reconnoitre the enemy at Swakopmund, to 
find out whether the town was held in strength, 
and then to prepare his advance against it. 
But he met with no resistance at any part of 
his march. Just on the hither side of Swakop- 
mund from Walfish Bay a long spit? of sand runs 
out into the sea, forming an obstacle in the path 
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of anyone coming along the coast which must 
be avoided by skirting its end close to the 
beach. Here the Gormans had prepared their 
r(M;?eption for the South African troops. As 
Skinner’s advance guard rode past tho end of 
this sandy promontory, a mine exploded 
under their feet. 'J’hat explosion was followed 
by another, and tlien by two more. Two 
South African troopers were blow'n to bits, 
w ith their horses. The ro.st escaped practically 
untouched. Skinner rode on into the town ; 
found it deserted, not oitly by tho enemy’s 
troops, but also by tho whole civilian popula- 
tion ; and decided there and then to convert 
W’liat had been meant to be merely a recoii- 
naissatice in force into a permanent occupation. 
Here, too, tlio Germans had f)oisoned the water 
supply, and experkaice of their methods made 
it certain that the outskirts of tlie town. and 
the railway track leading into tho interior 
would be heavily mined. Both anticipations 
were found to be correct. Hut the South 
African eitgineers wore expert by now at 
circumventing these infernal devices of an 
inhuman enemy. VVlienevcr a new placre of 
water was retudied, their first ta.sk was to 


pump out the w'olls. In the detection of 
<*onta<'t mines they became so skilful that 
singularly littfe damage was done by them. 
The misfortuno of Skinner’.s column on its 
march to Sw’ako|)mund, slight as the n‘al 
loss was, was exceptional. Idle mines there 
laiil by llio Germans were not the ordinary 
contact mines. They w'oro connected by 
wire witli a dug-out skilfully construefed in 
tho sand lulls near by, and w(>re exphxled by a 
(»erman conccahxl there, at a mon\ent- when 
lie thought that the whole of Skinner’s force 
was at his mercy. 'J’Ik^ man escaped, and 
afterwards pulilishod in tlie Windhiik paper, 
a highly coloured do.scription of the 
havoc ho had wrouglit among the South African 
troops. His dug-out was found later by the 
South Africans, carefully concealed among the 
sand-hills and coniKctixl by telcfihone with 
Olio of till' outposts to which the (h'rmans liad 
retired from 8w akojumiad. Hut even tho 
ordinary coiitiwt mine was not easy to detect, 
for all tlie caro of the engineers. All that 
could bo soon above tiio ground was a small 
iron rod, showing wIkto tho detonator w’as 
hidden. Tliis, of <tourse, was covnu'od with 



THE UNION FORCES AT WALFISH BAY. 
Condensers constructed to repleoe those destroyed by the Germans. 
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Hand or small stones, and was oxeeedingly 
tlifficiilt to find. It often marked the hidden 
presence of tons of dynamite, sulTieient to cause 
wholesale destruction among marching troops. 
lAick, the care of the engineers, the assistance 
of natives who throughout the campaign 
were eager to aid the South Afric'ans against 
the Germans — and, in some cases, the dis- 
covery of plans made by the enemy, sliowing 
the places where they had laid mines, combined 
to save the invading armies from any con- 
siderable loss Of these safeguards luck was 
TM'rhaps tlie most efficacious. "J'here were 
some marvellous escapes. Men who went 
througli the campaign tell astonishing tales of 
these adventures with contact mines. They 
attribute tla^ comparative immunity of the 
columns chiefly to good fortune- — for it was 
impossible to be sure that all mines were found 
before the troops had to pa-ss, whatever the 
care taken ; but also to the fact that th(< 
exj)losive-s of which the mines were made were 
probably not too fresh when they were first 
usetl and deteriorated rapidly when laid in 
the ground. As to the poisoning of wells, 
this barbarous method of resisting invasion 
was used systematically by the Germans. 
General Botha, when he reached Swakopmund, 
protesterl against it in messages sent to the 
Gennan Cominander-in-Chief, Golonel Francke, 
who had by then succeeded Colonel von Heyde 
breck, killed by the accidental explosion of 
bombs with which he was experimenting. 
Francke replied that it was legitimate to 
poison the w'ater-supply of places abandoned, 
provided that notices were left giving warning 
of what had been done. Ho contended that 
such notices were always left by his men. 
This was false in almost every case, and Bot ha 
at last sent Francke a stern message telling 
him that he would bo held personally respon- 
sible for these outrages against the rules of 
civili'/.ed warfare. This had a good effect, 
though the practice was never wdiolly abandemed 
by the enemy. 

But this is to anticipate. Skinner, finding 
Swako|)nuind abandoned, proceeded to i)re- 
pare for its permanent occupation. The work 
took some time. The water supply had to be 
purified and restored to its proper working. 
Transport from Walfish Bay was not easy. 
Landing of supplies at Swakopmund itself w'tus 
impossible on any considerable scale, for the 
roadstead lQ.y open to the sea, and the frequent 
gales prevented much use being ituide of the 


small jetty, w'hich, besides, had been damaged 
by sliell-tire from a British auxiliary cruiser 
some time before. On January 1(1, nevertlie- 
Ic'ss, Skinner was able to proclaim the formal 
occupation of Swakopmund, The l^ritish 
flag was hoisted at the signal station, and lin«\s 
of defence were drawn round (he town. The 
enc*my htui retinal t(» Xonidas, only a few miles 
aw'ay on the dry bed of (heSwako|) Biv’cr. 
ou(i)osts of till* two forcr's wc're cU>sc to ('ach 
other, and men who went tlirough these early 
days of tlie TUJrtlMTn cainpaigii seem to believe 
that more might ha\(* l;u*eii done at once to 
push the Germans back. J’he purely defensive 
tactics which Skinner adopted, however, cer- 
tainly served their purpose, and he may wc‘ll 
have thought that any forw-ard move luwl 
better be k'ft till General Botha himself came 
north to take command. A few' days before 
that happeiad, Skinner did make a rcu’on- 
naissance. This was on February 7, when ho 
moved out at dawn with his mounted troops 
and guns, (^iriously enough, th(^ Gormans 
wc‘r<! at (hat v(Ty moment marching to attack 
him. The two forces came into contact, and a. 
few men were lost on c‘ach side, but there was no 
serious action. The Germans retired promptly, 
refusing battle to tlie South .-Vfric.ui troops. 
On February 11 General Botha, after visiting 
McKenzie’s troops at Liiderit'/Jiucht aiulTschau- 
kaib, reached Swakopmund, and took ovc*r 
command from Colonel Skinner. Four days 
later, on February 15, the Swakop Hiv('r came 
down in flood an almost unprecedented 
event. It washed away the rails whicli the 
engiiiecTS had laid in its dry Ix'd, anil did a gooil 
deal of other damagi*. But the flood was a 
blessing in disguisi*. It meant that w'ater 
would he found ijiiite closi' to (he surlaee.^ 
even after thi' surface flood had dried up, along 
the whole bed of the Swakoj) Kiver. Thus, if 
it did not completely solve the problem of 
water for an i^idvance up the river, it made it 
very much less menacing than it woidd have 
been otherwise. Jiotha hail now completed 
his plans for the northern campaign. A few 
days after he reached Swako|)mund large 
numbers of Burgher troopers began to arrive. 
Their numb(*rs made it clear that they were to 
bear the brunt of the advance. Many think 
that, but for the flooding of the Sw akoi) Kiver, 
Botha would not have ventured to use mount(*d 
men on such a large scale. That may bo so, 
and the knowledge t hat tliere would bo at least 
a sufficiency of w ater in the interior must have 
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rnndo a difftTenco to his planfl. l^nt Botha 
haci only been eleven days at Swakopmnnd 
when ho sent out liis first cIoi:|^ of mounted 
men to test the strength of tho Germans. 
During those days mounted Burghers had been 
pouring into Svvakojnuund. '^I'he Svi'akop flood 
only eamo on February 15, four days after 
J^otha luid arrived. He must therefore have 
the credit of luwing designed, long before the 
flooding of the river canie to increase his 
pr()si)eetH of success, the operations which tho 
l:Jurghers were to carry through with such dash 
and vigour. 

Tlie supply of the largo forco of men and 
liorses now concentrated at Walfish Bay and 
Svvakopmund became increasingly difficult. At 
Walfish the water was very bad. even for 
horses. l*um])ed from wells four miles away, 
it was “ brak ” — so* tinged wit h salt that no 
horse would drink it until he had got used to 
that bitter taste. 'J'liey had to bo inured to the 
use of t his water, and that took time, which was 
also necessary in ordi'r to got them into con- 
dition after (heir sea journey. Those who 
have seen horses transported by sea know how 
quiekly tliey lose oondition, and the trans- 
ports tiiat brought them from Capo Town met 
very rough weather. All tlie more need for 
them to have rest. Yet it was only February 22 
when General Botha was on the move out of 
Hwakopmund. He used for this skirmish — 
it was nothing more — the same tactics that he 
afterwards employed with unfailing success 
throughout the camjiaign. The mounted men 
were sent out on cither wing, riding in a wide 
circle, in this case at night, so as to get behind 
the enemy’s main position. That position was 


believed to bo at Goanikontes, on the Swakop 
River. He was known to have retired from 
Nonidas, wliich General Botha, commanding 
the central force, reached early in the morning 
without opposition. The sound of wliat 
seemed like heavy firing in the distance encou- 
raged tho hope that the flanking columns had 
hemmed tlie enemy in. But tliis time, as al- 
ways afterwards till the very end, he succeeded 
in slipping through before the circle of mounted 
Burghers closed behind him. What had 
seemed to be the sound of firing was in reality 
the explosion of large quantities of small -arm 
aimnunition, burnt by the Germans before 
they retired. But, though the enemy escaped, 
the occupation of Goanikontt*s was a useful 
operation. The place had an excellent supply 
of fresh water, and its fields of lucerne provided 
welcome fodder for the horses. Nor were the 
Germans left undisturbed in their retreat. 
Patrols followed them up the gorges through 
which the bed of the Swakop Biver nms. They 
were pushed back to Kit^t, beyond Husab. 
At Husab, too, good v^ater was found, and 
this became Botha’s front-post until his next 
move was made almost a month later. From 
February 22, then, to March 19, General 
Botha was occupied at Swakopmund with pre- 
parations for his advance. McKenzie, with his 
headquarters still kt Luderitzbucht, had just 
moved the bulk of his force from Tschaukaib 
to Garub, where they halted for five weeks 
before advancing on Aus. 

Meanwhile the invasion of South-West 
Africa from tho south, beginning much later— 
if we except the disastrous Sandfontoin enter- 
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' With Motor m th$ Field.'* Moore RUchis, 

GERMAN PRISONERS. 

* Smaller picture: Drawing water from a well. 

prise than either of the two movements from 
the sea, was being pushed forward with siieh 
energy that it tlireatened to outpaee both 
Thi^ main advanee from the south was com- 
manded by Colonel van Deventer. He moved 
forward in three columns. One, under Colonel 
Bouw^er, came by way of Raman’s Drift. Van 
Deventer himself advanced on Schuit Drift. 
detiKdiing also a column which marched on 
Nakob, tho point where the Cermans had 
first invaded South African territory. This 
southern advance began to get under way 
towards the end of February and in the early 
days of March. About tho same time another 
development of tho South African plan of 
campaign began to unfold itself. A column 
under Colonel Berrang6 left Kuruman an<l 
struck across the desert for Rietfontein — that 
farthest north-eastern post on tho South 
African frontier which has already been de- 
scribed. Thus from the south van Deventer 
in throe columns was threatening the Germans, 
while from the south-east Berrang^, if he could 
carry his column successfully across the desert, 
would strike them on the flank at a moment 
when they might be expected to be giving 
most of their attention to van Deventer. 

Both van Deventer and Berrange had, at 


Iea.st as far as the surfa<-*e a[)pearttri<^e of alTairs 
on the border went, a good rlotd of lee-way to 
make up. On all that southern and south- 
oa.stcrn frontier, the Cermans — victorious at 
SandfonUnn and aideni by the rebels Marit/. 
and Kemp — maintained the stjiublanco of 
permanent success from tho end of September, 
1914, till tho middle of February, 1915. After 
Sandfontein, Lukin IhkI had to withdraw even 
his outposts from Raman’s Drift. Tt was 
rooccupiod by the Gt'rmans. 1’hey held 
Schuit Drift, too, and with it the whole frontier 
formed by the Orange River between these 
two points, and beyond Schuit Drift to its 
south-eastern corner. From that corner north 
to Rietfontein and beyond, tho whole eastern 
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frontier was also in tlieir hands. During all 
tho last months of 1914, the South African 
force in Prieska and Kciiiharcjit and Upington 
and Kuru man outposts of the South African 
Union dotted liere and tliere in the dry wilder- 
M(\ss of th(\se vast sf)iu*es — were far too busy 
with Marilz and Kemp and their German 
l);;ekers to bother much about who held the 
frontier. The Germans, covered always by 
tlicar rebel allies, came boldly sotith and ea.st 
into South African territory. On December 2 
th(\y tried to surround the garrison of Nous, a 
|)ost near wattT about 17 miles due south of 
Schuit Drift. Nous was garrisoned by close 
on 500 men drawn from the north-western 
commantlos — from Britstown and Kakamas 
and Kenhanlt, and other north-western towns 
of the ("ape Province ; not very reliable 
material and closely akin to those who had 
g<»ne into rebellion with Maritz. Major Breedt 
of the Britstown Commando was in command. 
l*(4)i‘ls and Gennans, 800 strong, with four 
guns and as many machine giuis, attacked him 
at dawn. Some of the commandos fled at the 
first shot. The rest he rallied, and with them 
retired in good order to Kakamas, 44 miles 
away, fighting through the whole of the 
retreat to prevent the enemy surrounding and 
com|)elling him to surrender. The fate of 
Nous was the fate of many ot her border posts. 
Meanwhile the rebels under Maritz and Kemp 
grew bold and attacked Upington. '^rhis was 
on January 23. 'rhen? van Deventer was in 
command, and gave them much more than 
they bargained for. Their summons to Uf>ington 
to surrender was contemptuously refused, 
and when they came to the attack they 
found themselves no match for the South 
African Artillery. Kouted at last, they broke 
and fled, with van Deventer in pursuit for 
IT) miles. Soon after this ill-fated attt\ck, in 
which he lost at least 18 men killed — the Soiitli 
African oflieers who fought in the engagement 
put liis casualties much higher -Kemp sur- 
rendt'red to van Deventer at Upington. With 
him 40 oflicers and 517 men of his conunando 
laid down tlieir anns, and of Maritz’s com- 
mando 4 oflicers ajid 40 men. The rest of 
Maritz's commando, it was understood, were 
to surrender in the various places in which 
th(*y were scattenHi. But while this was being 
done the Gennans attacked Kakamas, where a 
hot engagement took place. The enemy was 
driven off, and admitted afterwards the loss of 
5 oflicers and 7 men killed. The South African 


troops lost 1 officer killed and 2 men wounded. 
Maritz — seemingly ^ the result of this fight — 
did not surrender, but escaped through Gemian 
South-West Africa to Angola, where ho was 
captured months later by the Portuguese. 

This unhappy adventure against Kakamas 
was undertaken by the Germans on February 
3. It was about the last time that they had 
any chance of meeting South African troops 
outside their own border. In jnst over three 
weeks van Deventer was on the move against 
them. His western column had taken back 
Hainan’s Drift some time before, on January 12. 
Still earlier, at Schuit Drift, tho Germans had 
had none the better of an action with South 
African troops under Major Vermaas, who at- 
t4U^kod them and drove them from the Drift, 
which they abandoned after destroying the pon- 
toon and all the boats. The South African 
troops, however, were clearly not strong enough 
to hold Schuit Drift at that time, and the Ger- 
mans reoccupied it when they withdrew. It was 
not till February 26 that van Deventc’ir was 
ready to begin his advance against them. His 
first stroke was on his right, where Nakob was 
rushed on tlrnt day, though the German garrison 
of the post escaped. On March 6 he came 
again -and this time with complete and stable' 
success against Schuit Drift. The Drift was 
taken and with it 10 oflicers ami men of thc^ 
enemy. About the same time fell \'ellor Drift, 
between Schuit Drift and Raman’s Drift. So 
that, by the end of the first week of .March, 
van Deventt?r had in his hands tho whole line 
of the Orange River and was pushing on into 
German territory. His left wing, under Colonel 
Bouwer, was advancing from Raman’s Drift. 
He himself moved against Nabas, where the 
enemy was strongly entrenched. On March 7 
the place fell to the stonu of tho South African 
troops — the prize of five hours’ fighting. The 
Germans managed to escape once again. But 
with Nabas they lost all the south-eastern 
:orner of their territory as well as tho end of 
the southern spur of the railway, and Ukanuis, 
a strong military post and the head of the sjiear 
of aggression that the Germans, when they built 
that line, hod levelled against South Africa. 

The enemy was now threatened, too, from 
the east. On March 6, tho same day as van 
Deventer carried Schuit Drift, Borrang6 started 
on his march from Kurumati to Rietfontein. 
It was a hazardous enterprise. To strike thus 
across the desert with a considerable body of 
men was to take the risk of a complete break- 
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down of liis transport. If that had happened, apart— 110 miles .separated them at one part 

Berrang6 could hardly have avoided disaster. of the march. Tho coliiinn was thus com[K!llod 

Water — as always in this campaign, where tg take w'ator with it. Only motor transport 

Nature w'as'the most formidable enemy — ^was miule this possible. Berrange had witlt him in 

the chief difficulty. Berrang6 had to cover all about 2,000 men, with guns and machine 

000 miles of waste country before ho made guns. His troops were tho .'ith South 

Rietfontein. Water holes wore scarce and far African Mounted Bifles, the Kalahari Horse, 
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Ciilliiuiii’s Hors»> iiiicl tbo Bechvianalttiul Hiflos.* 
Kurumaii ^off l^ehind on Marcli 6, the difli- 
cMillies of iho march began UImo.st at once, 
'riu'y were suceessfull v siirmountod — an oehiovo- 
iiHMit wliieli reflects groat credit on tJiose 
who managoil the motor transport service. 
Hy Mandi 31 Rerrange. who had thrown back 
an eiiomy patrol in a skirmish at Schaapkolk 
on March 10^ was over the border and had 
occupied without opposition Hasuiir.a Gorman 
police post, 15 miles north-west of Rietfontein. 
The whole of the southern and eastei-n frontier 
of South-West Africa, as for north as Hiet- 
fontein, was thus in the hands of the South 
African troo|)s. 

Van Deventer meanwhile was mo\'ing up 
from the south. His objective was Kalk- 
fontein, where the Germans were known to 
havi-' a stronghold for troops, and ample 
supplu^s of war material. But, even if Kalk- 
lontem fell into his hands, he would still ha\'e 
tt) surmount the most formidable obstacle to 
liis invading troops m all that southern count ry. 
Bt‘tween Kalkfontein and Keetmanshoop the 
railway runs between two great ranges of 
mountains- the Great and the Little Karas. 
An officer who fought with van Deventer’s 

• The authority for tho names of troops c6mpomng 
this column is. as in other cases, Reuter’s correspondent. 


left w’ing is quoted by Reuter^s correspondent 
as his authority for a striking description of 
this moiuitainovis and difficult region. Noaclieb, 
the pass between the two ranges, he says, “ is 
a regular Gibraltar. . . . Fifty men with 
macliine guns entrenched on those slopes 
could have kept a thousand men at bay for 
a month at least.” Van Deventer well knew 
\vhat he had to expect there. It w^as no uso 
for him to hurry on to Kalkfontein so long as 
his further progress to Keetmanshoop was 
barred by the enemy, holding so strong a 
natural position. Faced by this tactical 
problem, he adopted the usual plan of Dutch 
South African commanders. Ho hod taken 
Nabas on Mai*ch 7, but bis left wing under 
Colonel Bouwer was not yet up parallel with 
him from Raman’s Drift. Warmbad lay in 
Bouwor’s path — a town of some importance, 
which the enemy might well attempt to hold 
in strength. Everything, therefore, was in 
favour of a strategic scheme, which would 
enable van Deventer to take his time about 
his further advance, would aljow" Bouwer to 
come up with him, would enable him to assist 
Bouwer if ho should meet with strong resistance 
at VVarinbiKi, and would compel the enemy to 
evacuate the pass betwoen the Karas ranges 
without being driven out at a heavy cost to 
the South African troops. Van Doveuter 
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DR. SEITZ, IMPERIAL GERMAN GOVERNOR OF SOUTH-WEST AFRICA, 
Being greeted by (general Botha at Kilometre 500. 


that Berrange had inarched from Kiini- 
man for Rieifonteiri the day before ho himself 
had taken Nabos. If all went well with 
Berrang6 ho might be expected to be in Gennan 
territory by the end of the month, as, in fact, 
he was. Once tliere, he would have turned 
tlie German position at Noaeheb, between the 
Karas ranges, and the only question would 
ho whether his threat to their line of retreat 
was powerful enough to compel them to 
Jihandon the position. Van Deventer dotor- 
rnined to make certain of this. He .sent 
his brother, Colonel-Commandant Dirk van 
Deventer, to ride roiuid the eastern spurs of 
Great Karas range, to join hands with 
JhTrang6 west of Rietfontein, and to fall 
upon the rear of the enemy if he persisted in 
clinging to the natural stronghold of Noaeheb. 
Dirk van Deventer had with him the 4th 
Mounted Brigade. All went well with his 
<*nterpri8o. On March 22 he occupied Davig- 
uah, a German police post on the eastern 
frontier. At Plattbeen, a day or so later, 
ho fell in with a party of the enemy, holding 
entrenched camp. Their position was 
< uken by storm, and Dirk van Deventer went 
' »n his way. At Geitsaiib, on April 2, the enemy 
-‘gain opposed his advance, but was again 
defeated. Van Deventer lost no men in this 
•'ction. The enemy had two men killed and 
"ue wounded, while sixteen were taken pri- 
oners. He was now almost in touch with 
Borrangb, who from Hasuur had sent a detach- 
‘uont of his mounted men 60 miles to the 


north-west. At Koes this dotaehirKMit had 
a brush with the Germans and retired, having 
capkiired large numbers of cattle, which it 
succeeded in bringing oiT in spite of an at t empt 
by the Germans to recapture them. Berrange 
himself was striking jiieamvhilo straight to 
the west, taking a line w’hich, if ho could 
follow it to his objective, would bring him to 
the railway near Keetmanshoop, tlms cutting 
the communications of the em'iiiy at Noaehel). 
Ho had, ton, with great enteqiriso, already 
detached a force of mounted men to ride straigJit 
for the railway north of Kc^otsmonslioop, and to 
try to cut it — an ambitious pltwi w hich came 
very near success, and must liavo alarme<l the 
Germans .to the south considerably. At Kiriis 
West, on April 14, Berrang6 was joined by 
Dirk van Deventer, while the men that he 
had sent against the railway rejoined him 
there, having had a heavy engagc'inent with 
the enemy, who were driven off wiili the loss 
of two officers and two men killed and several 
w ounded and captured. 

While Borrang^ and Dirk van Deventer were 
thus cutting at the German coimnunications, 
van Deventer’s columns w ere coming up rapidly 
from the south. Van Deventer himself reachcnl 
Kalkfontoin on April 5, and entered it without 
oyjposition, pushing an advance guard at once 
to the north, which entered Kan us, fifteen 
miles- away, on the same day, also without 
opposition. At Kalkfontein van ^ Deventer 
hiul his headquarters for some days. Bouwer, 
on his left, was not yet up witli him, and he 
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WAITING FOR THE SURRENDER. 

General Botha and his staff at Kilometre 500 on the Otavi line. 


could hardly have known by then how Borrangt^ 
and Ilia brother Dii’k had fared on their flanking 
movement to the cast. Two days later, on 
April 7, Bouwer reached Kalkfontein with his 
mounted column of about 900 men — the 17th 
Mounted Rifles and Hartigan’s Horse. Bouwer 
liad occupied Warmbad on his way, a well- 
known health resort of the Germans with 
natural hot springs, but not a place of any 
great military importance. Four days later, 
on April 11, General Smuts himself reached 
Kalkfontein. '^^Phe strategical plan for the 
southern camf)aign had reached the point of 
effect i VC coordination, and Smuts — who had 
done a giant’s w^ork in the preparation and 
ecpiipment of all tho southern columns — now 
c^ame to takc^ Yiersonal command of tho opera- 
tions which tliey w'oro to conduct with such 
rapid ( fliciency and complete success. 

The position of tho armies when Smuts took 
command was such that a great semicircle hod 
alreatly been drawn roimd the Germans in tho 
south. McKenzie had moved out of Gamb 
on March 30 and had occupied Aus. To hi.s 
force we sliall have to return in a moment. 
'J'liey were to strike the decisive blow against 
the Germans in tho south. Van Deventer, 
now joined bv Bouwer, w^as at Kalkfon- 
Rmii. His brother, Dirk van Deventer, was 
already far to tho north-east, w'orking round 
the outer spurs of the Great Karas range. 


and almost on tho point of effecting his junc- 
tion with Berrang6. So far the southern cam- 
paign, resumed after so long and irritating 
a delay, had gone* marvellously well for the 
South African troops. They had had hardly 
any serious fighting, and the principle of using 
their greatly superior force to outflank strong 
German positions and compel a bloodless vi(;* 
tory had proved unfailingly successful. It was 
for Smuts to apply the same principle on a 
larger scale; and he lost no time about ii- 
Within tliree days of his arrival at Kalkfontciii 
his columns were moving from the west, from 
tho south, and from the east— as though along 
the ribs of a vast fan — all converging against 
the central lino of railw ay up w’hich the encm\ 
— outnimibered and ouf-generalled — must mak<* 
his.t^scape, if he could, to the north. It fell, 
as we have said already, to McKenzie to delivci 
the decisive stroke — a piece of good fortune 
which his men well deserved for their long 
patience under the weary delays of the cam 
paign. Wo left him at Garub, to which 
hod just advanced his main camp on Fcl) 
ruary 19 after a delay of nine weeks at 
Tschaukaib. At Garub he stayed, or ratlin > 
his camp stayed, for his headquarters wcmo 
still back at Liideritzbucht, for another 
weeks. Meanwhile the enemy, with ostenti' 
tious energy, pursued the w^ork of fortifyim^ 
the heights almost within sight of the cajn}'- 
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( liinib is on the inner verge of the lower country, 
just before the hills lift to the central plateau 
(•f South-West Africa. In the “ nek,” or pass, 
tlirough the hills that lies between Oarub and 
A us the enemy was given ample time to pre- 
pare a formidable position of defence. There 
were, of course, ways round it, and McKenzie 
\Na.s perhaps wise to refuse to w'aste men in an 
attack on fortifications which, as the event 
si lowed, were certain to bo abandoned by the 
enemy without bloodshed when the hour was 
ripe for the real advance. But his men 
naturally chafed under this now delay. Again 
a visit from General Botha, who hurried round 
from Swakopmund, was the sign of another 
move. He came on March 26, and tw’o days 
aft erwards McKenzie’s headquarters wore moved 
forward to Garub. Another two days, and 
the advance began in earnest, not to stop this 
lime luitil the enemy hod been finally routed 
at Gibeon. The Germans did not contest it 
at any point. Aus occupied, the w’ork of con- 
(•c‘iil rating the mounted men and the supplies 
for a dash across country, to attempt to cut 


off the Germans retiring before Smuts in the 
centre, was hastily pushed on. McKenzie 
finally moved out*of Aus on April 15 with a 
column of mounted troops. Ho w’as to strike 
north-east across country, tlirough Bethany 
and Beersheba, for Gibeon ; and the hope w’as 
that ho w’ould arrive there in time to got 
astride the railway in strong force before the 
main body of the retiring GiTinaii army could 
got past. He just failed. That fortnight's 
halt at Aus, while the supplies for his mounted 
men were being collected, w^as fatal to liis 
complete success. But, mice started, h(^ did 
very w^cll. Ho was in Bethany on A])ril 17 ; 
in Beersheba on April 20. Tliere he w'as com- 
pelled to halt for another four days to g(*t his 
transport up. He left BciTsheba on the night 
of April 24, and, pushing on with all speed, 
came within sight of Gilieon the next ex ening. 
An attempt made by night to break thi^ railway 
lino behind the enemy came into contac’t w'ith 
powerful hostile forces and faikni bmlly. 
McKenzie’s troops suffered a rather costly 
reverse, and lost a number of men killed 
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woiirul“(l, and captiiml. But. ho rodoerned this 
chock amply next day, when he fell on the 
German rearguard in sullicient strength and 
with the necessary vigour. Hurriedly repairing 
the mistakes of the night attack, ho encircled 
Mii^ enemy en three sides and sent his columns 
to clo-»e in on the hostile position at dawn on 
April 2(). His guns were well served, and his 
men — so. long balked of a fight with the 
( Jcrmfins — wont into the business with splendid 
dash. The German commander, who no doubt 
never intended to do more than fight a retiring 
lu^tion to cover the retreat of cue mam body, 
succeeded in getting most of his troops away. 
The South Africans were in no condition for 
a long chase. Their dash across country had 
left men and horses on the border of exhaustion. 
So that the Hattie of Gibeon, though the most 
considerable of the whole southern campaign, 
failed of being the complete victory for McKenzie 
that it might have been. Nevertheless it was 
decisive. The enemy’s losses were 8 killed, 
30 wounded, and 16(5 prisoners left behind ; 
with 2 guns, 4 machine guns, and much ammu- 
nition and matcriai. .But ils results wore far 
more serioits for the enemy than these coru- 
fiaratively slight losses might imply. The 
southern campaign was over. The Gormans 
who just escaped McKenzie were the last that 
were left in all the southern parts of South-West 
Africa. Smuts, marching witli van Deventer’s 
columns, had entered Keetmanshoop on 
A[)ril 20. 'J'hc flank movement of Herrarigd 
and Dirk van Deventer., if it seems to have 
be(*n rather barren of really decisive results, 
liad certainly begun tin? whole German retire- 
ment from the southern positions. Smuts lost 
no time. By April 27 he- was at Aus. There 
U(' issued a proclamation announcing the con- 
C|uest of the whole soutliern territory, and on 
April 29 had already started for Owakopmimd to 
coiifor with Botha. 

The i(l(*al ending of the campaign would have 
been for ('Jonoral Botha to seize the railway 
n(»rtli of AVindhuk at the same moment as the 
southern armies were driving the enemy to the 
north. 1’he (Jermans must tluMi have boon 
caught somewhere on the central lino between 
Sei'hoim and Karibib and have cither been 
brought to battle under those disadvantageous 
conditions or have surrendered out of hand. 
But campaigns are in the way of not working 
out exactly as they are planned and no experi- 
enced soldier will blame Botha or Smuts for 


having failed to achieve such a miracle of 
“ timing,” especially in a country where ever\' 
possible natural obstacle fought against their 
columns. It is even doubtful whether Botha 
and Smuts, when they designed the plan of 
campaign, intended to try to cut off the enemy 
from his retreat to the north. They may ha\ c 
thought that if he was caught between two South 
African anmos in the neighbourhood of hi.s 
capital there would be nothing for him to do 
but to fight in a forlorn hope of saving it : 
whereas if Windhuk fell first, and he escapc<l 
north, he would then be able to say that he had 
done everything possible and might surrender 
as one in the last extremity. However that 
may be, men who rode with the Burgher 
columns of Botha’s force tell strange tales of 
reaching positions on the railway north of 
Windhuk whore they could have held up many 
German troops in their retreat, and then of 
being halted for two days wliile the enemy, w ith 
horses and guns and supplies, rolled safely by. 
It is perhaps safest on the whole not to be too 
credulous of such tales. Men who ride on the 
soparato columns of an anny are almost ns 
prone to misunderstand the reason for the 
orders which they have to obey as armchair 
critics are inclined to find fault with cohimu 
commanders for not getting from one point to 
another in the time that the distance on th(. 
map suggests as ample. The end is what th(^ 
Commandor-in-Cliief has to tliink of, and he has 
a right to be judged by his success in attaining 
it, not by the details of his meusiues at any one 
moment. We left General Botha a little way 
out of Swakopmund. On February 22 ho had 
occupied Goanikontes, had seemed a good 
water sujiply, and had pushed his outposts as 
far ns Husab. It was not till March 19 that lie 
was in a position to do anything more. TIkmi 
he moved out against the enemy, attacked him 
at Pforte, Jackalswater and Riet, and dros c 
him from all three places. This engagement — 
fought, as so many of General Botha’s engage- 
ments have been fought, by two flanking 
columns and a central force — gave General 
Botha the chance of striking straight for the 
junction at Karibib and of cutting the railway 
in the north while the operations in the soutli 
were still developing. He is said to have been 
eager to march at once, but found that hi> 
transport could not possibly be ready for anothei 
month, and was compelled to wait before 
beginning his final advance. It "should be sai<l 
of the engagements at Pforte, Jackalswater and 
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AT THE SIGNING OF THE SURRENDER. 

General Botha (on ri^ht) sittini^ opposite Lieutenant*Colonel Francke (on extreme left). 


that thoy wero vorv gallantly fought by 
nil the throe South African oohimns. The 
force which attacked lliot inado skilful use of 
big guns, the enemy retiring without waiting 
for infantry attack. The Hurgher column under 
(sjlonel Alberts whi<*h atta< ke<l Pforte had a 
btitter chance, and took full advantage of it. 
'rhnno mounted trooi)s rode tlu' defence down, 
t.ikifig the slow Germans by surprise by riding 
in upon them at a gallop and tiring from the 
saddle. So succos.sful wero those tactics that 
t Ik\v captured 210 prisont>rs, two guns and two 
luachine-guns. The column wliicli attacked 
•Tackalswater also had some stiff fighting, 
liuding the cnemj' strongly posted there and not 
being strong enough to storm his position. The 
result of the South African succe.sses at Pforte 
and liiet was, of course, the evacuation by tho 
'•utMuy of Jackalswater also. 

I lotha’s position now was that ho had te.sted 
t be strength of the oneinv opposed to him and 
bnd proved his own strength to be ample. HLs 
problem was tho finding of food and water for 
•'•s nion. The railway had been broken up by 
du' enemy as ho retired, and could only 
' paired slowly.,. As it was, a water train went 
<‘\cry day from Swakopmund to the farthest 


construction y')o8t and back, to k(»cp the 1roo|)s 
and working gangs supplied. It was obvious 
(hat an advance, if it was to be in time' to ent 
off the enemy from their retreat to the north, 
would have to bo rajacl, and tliat tla) ro-biiilding 
of the railway could not possibly keep pa4*o 
with it. I'ho actions at Riet and Pforte wero 
fought on March 20. It will bo romeml)ered 
that by April 1 1 tlu* Sout hern campaign had 
reachofl the point when (Jenend Smuts could 
take comnuind of the con\<Tging columns, 
finishing tlie whole hnsim'.ss off in less t han t hreo 
weeks. General Hot ha knew , of course, how 
near the final mox'enient in the .south wa.s 
getting. He must base seen that it would he 
impo.ssiblo for him to he up iu tiiiu*. I he 
alternative would ha\’e been to delay tlu* 
ujierations in the .south till hn was ready to 
strike for tho riorth(*rn railway. Hut he saw, 
iio doubt, that it was far more important to 
keep tho enemy on the run, and that any delay 
in the southern operations would k'ave tlu* 
columns of Heri’ange and Dirk van Deventer 
“in the air “ and would expose tlu'iii to tlu* 
danger of being attm*ked by an overwlielming 
coneentrntion of Gornian troops. Hot ha w as 
too old a conunander to take the risk of anotliei* 
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Sandforitciit^ He wisely dexaded to lot the 
southern operations take their course, and went 
himself to Liideritzbucht to < visit McKenzie’s 
column two days before th(3 march on Gibeon 
began. It was not till April 26 that ho was 
ready for liis forward move, and then ho boldly 
abandoned the line of the railway and struck 
straight up the course of the Swakop river, 
w here he had already pushed the enemy ba(‘k 
far beyond Hiet. At the same time Skinner 
with a mounted squadron was directed to 
reconnoitre the line of (he railway beyond 
Trek kopjes, where his main body stood. Ho 
moved out on the night of April 26 and ran 
right into a bo<ly of the enemy, wdiich was 
moving to take him by night surprise at 

Trekkopjes the second time that Skinner and 

the CermariH had collided in the night, etudi 
trying to surprise tlie other. Skiimer withdrew 
on Trekkopjes, wliere the Gennans attacked 
him in the morning, using their heavy guns to 
shell his camp. He himself had no guns, as 
his had been withdrawn for the general advance 
by the other route. Hut his infantry held their 
positions under a heavy tire, and a Naval 
armoureil car deta<‘hment attacked the Germans 
and did considerable execution with machine 
guns. 1'he action was hot for about four hours. 
Then the Germans drew off, having lost three 


oflicers and 6 men killed, and tw^o officers and 
12 men w oimded. 

Botha, meanwhile, had begun his advance up 
the cour.se of the Swakop river. On the same 
day as the Germans were driven off at Trek- 
kopjes, he moved out from Husab and Kiet 
with a large force of mounted Burghers — three 
brigades under Brigadier- Generals Brits, 
My burgh, and Manio Botha — and advanced 
straight up the dry bed of the river. He moved, 
not in one compact body, but, after the Boor 
fashion, in a number of columns, each in 
touch w'ith the other, but spread over a wide 
tract of country. Between these spreading 
lines of his advance Botha himself went con^ 
tinually in a motor-car with a small body- 
guard. An (mterprising enemy might have had 
abundant chances of intercepting liim, but the 
Germans in tliis campaign show ed an astonishing 
lack of initiative. It is true that they were 
heavily out -numbered, but so w^ere the Boers 
in the South African War. Yet the Boers 
harassed the British communications con- 
tinually, and were always descending unex- 
pectedly upon isolated columns. Such tactics, 
if the Germans had used them, might have 
delayed Botha’s tidvance, if they could not 
have .stopped it. As it was, he was singularly 
iminime from any kind of attack. By this 
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ENTRY OF THE UNION FORGES INTO WINUHUK. 
General Botha addressing his troops. 


tiitio of course, the J3attle of Oibeon had been 
fought and won ; the southern campaign was 
over ; and tlie enemy was thinking of little 
but getting away to the north before Botha 
ctHild cut off his retreat. By April 30 Botha 
was at Dorstrivicrmund. A day or so later he 
halted for two or three days, while ho sent 
Myburgh and Manie Botha north to cut the 
railway between Karibib and Windliuk. At 
t his camp General Smuts, who hod left A us three 
days after the Battle of Gibeon, came to confer 
with him, travelling across country in a motor- 
car and catching up Botha’s column during its 
halt. Then on May 5, hearing that Myburgh 
and Manie Botha had successfully performed 
their mission, Botha moved straight across 
country for Karibib, the jimction of the railway 
from the west and south and the point where 
the northern spur of line that goes to Tsumeb 
and Grootfontein begins. From the camp to 
Karibib was a march of 40 miles, over w'aterless 
coimtry, and with the chance of a stilt action 
at the end of it. The risk was obvious, but 
Botha took it. He marched through the cool 
morning hoiurs of darkness, and was in sight 
of Karibib early in the afternoon — to find the 
place ready to surrender. It w^as occupied at 
once. Important from the railway point of view, 
it had also a good supply of water. But food 
was scarce fo^;' some time, imtil the engineers, 
working at high pressure, relaid the railway. 


In a few d iys tlic infantry, w’hich liad followed 
the Hue of the railway tliat followc'd a douViln 
route — arrived at Karibib. There tlio force 
halted for a time, while General Botha himsc‘lf, 
w’ith a mobile column, dashed forward to re- 
ceive the surrender of Windhuk. 

The Burgher Brigades, a battery of artillery, 
and a machine-gun section had gone on in 
advance. Before he started, on May 1 1, Botha 
had already been in conviTsatiou on th(‘ tele- 
phone with the Gf'rinan authorities left in 
Windhuk, and had heard from tliem tlial they 
were ready to surrender the capital. He him- 
self and his personal staff travelled in motor- 
car.s. The track was diflicult and tangled, and 
the motors made heavy going. Two nights 
w'ere spent in the bush, and on thti morning of 
the third day Windhuk came in sight. "Ihe 
Burgher Brigades had arrived, and w ere drawn 
up outside tlie tow n to aw ait the ceremony of 
surrender. General Botha then entered the 
German capital. The British flag was hoisted. 
Colonel Mentz was phicod in command of the 
towm, and a proclamation was read declaring 
martial law. The chief importance of the 
occupation of Windhuk was that it put the 
wireless station out of aedion. This, it will bo 
remembered, had been the main reason for the 
request of the Imperial Government that 
General Botha and his Cabinet should under- 
take the invasion of South-West Africa. Other- 
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SHIPPING GENERAL BOTHA'S GUNS. 

Big guns, used in German South-West Africa, being transported for use in another part of Africa. 


wise, the most memorable feature of this por- 
tion of the campaign was its extreme rapidity. 
In 16 days General Botha had struck from 
the fringe to the very midst of the enemy’s 
(country. He liad pushed, with his Burghers, 
far ahead of his supplies. He had brought his 
infantry- who surpassed themselves, then and 
later on, by tlieir heroic marching through great 
heat, with too little water, and in awful dust — 
up to occupy critical points and to hold his 
lines of communication. His reward was the 
bloodless occupation of Windhuk, and an 
impression made on the mind of the enemy 
which must have gone far to dispose him to his 
ultimate surrender. 

Almost at once, indeed, a message from the 
German commander came to Botha that ho 
was prepared to discuss terms of surrender. 
Botha returned, again by motor, to Karibib ; 
arranged an annistice of 48 hours from 
mid-day on May 20 ; and at Giftkop, 
:10 miles north ot Karibib, met Seitz, the 
German Governor and Francke, the Com- 
mander-in-chief. The German terms would 
liavo been insolent, if they had not hod every 


appearance of being put forward in all serious- 
ness. They proposed that hostilities should be 
suspended, and that each army should continuf? 
to hold the country it occupied at the moment 
until the end of the war in Europe. Botha, of 
course, would have nothing to do with such 
proposals, and refused to prolong the armistice. 
It remained to prepare the final advance 
against the enemy, who had retired north along 
the railway. The organization of the troops 
holding the line of communications had first 
to be recast. They were reinforced by regi- 
ments which had been fighting in the south 
and wore now brought round to Swakopmund. 
By the middle of June the work of organization 
and preparation complete, and on June 18 
Botha moved out of Karibib to begin the last 
stage of the campaign. 

Again he adopted his favourite formation. 
Myburgh, with one Burgher column, rode far 
out on the right fiank ; Brits, with another, did 
tho same on the left. Botha in the centre, 
had with him two mounted brigades, an 
infantry brigade under Brigadier-General Beves. 
and some heavy artillery. These deposition? 
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brought their normal success. In just throe 
weeks from his first move out ot Karibib Botha 
had received the surrender of the whole 
German force, and the campaign was at an 
end. Be himself marched with great rapidity, 
sparing himself and his staff as little as his men. 
On June 20 he entered Omaruru. Forty miles to 
the north was a strong German position at 
Kalkveld. They did not hold it, but again 
retiretl north, with l^otha’s column hot on their 
licels. In less than a w'cek Botha had covered 
more than 120 miles, and was at Otjiwarongo. 
But he did not stop long there. Ho left Otjiwa- 
rongo on June 27, and by the evening of June .30 
liis advanf*e guard was only six miles from Otavi. 
'riiere the enemy put up some show of resist- 
ance ; but his bolt was nearly 8hf)t, and though 
lie had mined all the a|)proaches to Otavi, the 
South African troops marched into the t<iwn 
without any lo.ss on the first day of July. 
About 10 miles north, tm the railway lino to 
Tsumeb, the enemy’s main body was now 
concentrated. At Otavi, Botha halted a while 
to allow his dispositions to develop. His infantry 
marched into the town three days after the 
mounted troops had reached it. They hiul 
covered more than 200 miles of that hot and 
thirsty country. 3’ho last 80 miles they had 
done in four days, and the last 45 in 30 hours — 
great marching, even in ordinary country ; and 
ill (ho circumstances of their case a wonderful 


performance, fully justifying the praise of their 
commander. General Boves. ‘‘ Under the con- 
flitions of this country,** he told them, “ where 
water is dilTicult to obtain, heavy dust is the 
rule, and not the exception, and diflicultios of 
transport necessitated your receiving half, and 
for six days, quarter rations, I look on the per- 
formance as one that reflects the greatest credit 
on all who have taken part.*’ W'hen they 
reached Otavi they found a local armistice in 
for<^e. The Germans were given till the morning 
of July 9 to surrender. 

Myburgh on tlie rigiit, in the meantime, and 
Brits on the left had comjiletely encompassetl 
the enemy. Their Burgher columns went with 
their usual speed, carrying with them the 
scanty food that they needed to supfilement 
the meat with which their rifles proviiled them 
from the abundant game of tlu^ country, and 
taking tluMr chan<;e of finding enough water 
for themselves and tiieir beasts. Myburgh 
marie a liold sweep on the right flank. By 
July 4 he had crossed the railway that goes 
north-east from Otav'i to Grootfontein, and 
had router! a small enemy force in an engage- 
ment at Gaul). Following hard on the heels of 
the Germans, he cnine tht> same day to 1’sumel), 
where his arlvance guard was met by a flag of 
truce. During the ])arley the Gr^rman guns 
suddenly ojiened fi^e from their positions round 
the town. 3’he Ihirghers -tairaged at this aj)- 
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parent treachery — leapt to thenr horses, and 
rode straight at the town. In a few uiinutes 
they had charged through *the streets, had 
i<tattered the enemy from their positions, and 
were in possession of the whole circle of defences. 
'J'hercu[)on the Germans protested that tho 
firing liad be(Mi a mistake, and pleaded tho 
armistice at Otavi as a reason for demanding 
that Mybiirgh should give up again what his 
men had won. They little knew their Hoer. 
My burgh demanded to speak to Hotha on the 
telephone. The Germans admitted that they 
could put him through to Otavi. A brief 
conversation served to confirm Myburgh’s 
suspicions. He learned that tho armistice at 
Otavi was local and no concern of his. 'I'ht^ro- 
upon he insisted upon tho surrender of 'J'sumeb, 
and had liis way, thus possessing liimself of all 
its vast stores of arms and military equipment 
without allowing the enemy any chance of 
destroying them. There he released, too, a 
large number of prisoners hold by the Germans. 

Brits, too, was doing to tho German position 
on tho left what Myburgh had done to it on 
the rigtit. The circle that ho drew round it 
was even wider than Myburgh’s. On July 6 
ho suddenly appeared at Nainutoni, about 
40 miles north-west of Tsumeb, There he 
received, without any fighting, the surrender 
of the German conunander with 170 oflicers and 
men and huge quantities of transport and 
ammunition. Tho cordon had thi.s time been 
drawn tight round the enemy, wdio must have 
known that his time had come. 

Yet Seitz and Francko prolonged to the 
very last moment their surrender to General 
Botha. 1 1 w as .not till the time allotted had 
all but expiretl that their messenger came into 
Otavi to announce their accejitance of tho 
terms that had been offered. For an oncany 
who had fought tlie campaign with every foul 
device that a malign ingenuity could invent, 
had poisoned w^ells, and hiul treated prisoners 
with infamous and deliberate brutality, those 
terms were, in tho opinion of many South 
Africans, generous to a fault. 'Fhe officers 
retained their arms, gave their parole, and 
were to be allowed to live in any place that 
they selected. The non-commissioned officers 
and men kept their rifles but no ammunition, 
and were to be interned within South-West 
Africa at any phico chosen by the South 


African Government. The “reservists” were 
allowed to return to their farms on parole, and 
were given back their rifles. This, if they were 
to be allow^ed to stay in the country at all, was 
inevitable, for it was necessary that they 
should have the means of self -protection 
against tho natives. There has naturally been 
much criticism of these terms of surrender. 
General Botha, however, was on the spot, and 
knew what his position was. An attack in 
force on the Gormans at bay would have been 
costly in men, and could hardly have bey^n 
delivered until a much larger body of infant ry 
had been brought up. Each day’s delay 
meant a great expenditure of money, and the 
South African Government, with so many 
hostile critics who wore eager to make all tho 
capital they could out of tho cost of the cam- 
paign, were naturally anxious to see the end 
of it os soon as possible. When all is said and 
done, political considerations will entt^r into 
the decision of such matters, and General Botha 
carried through the whole campaign with such 
rapidity and efficiency that criticism of his ac- 
ceptance of the Gorman surrender on such terms 
must be very well founded to justify itself. 

Thus ended tho campaign. It had been a 
triumph of organization rather over the diffi- 
culties of nature than over a w^orthy enemy — 
for tho Gennans, outnumbered though they 
wore and in a hopeless case, showed themselves 
tliroughout to be contemptible opponents. 
General Botha or any other of the Boer com- 
manders, ‘given the chances which Francke 
had, would certainly have made very ofTec 
tive use of them. This German did little but 
conduct a not very efficient retirement, till 
the moment when ho allowed himself to be 
hemmed in. The real credit of the campaign 
rests with the South African troops, who w^ero 
splendidly adequate to every demand that was 
made upon them. General Botha amply recog- 
nized this in the General Order that he issued 
to his army. “ The conunander-in-chief,” he 
said, “ finds in the magnificent work which has 
been performed so uncomplainingly and reso- 
lutely an indication of what may be expected of 
tho citizens of the Union, who place their duty 
before personal feelings and interests.” Thatmay 
well serve as the summing up of the campaign. 
Its justice was soon to be proved both in East 
Africa and on the battlefields of Europe. 
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G ermany lost Togolaml, the smallest 
of her African possessions, in the first 
month of tho war. French troops 
• entered Togoland from Dahomey on 
August 6 ; on August 7 Lome, the capital, and 
a strip of territory extending seventy-five miles 
north from the coast was surrenderod to a 
British otficer sent from tho Gold G-oast. TIio 
(Germans ma<le an effort to defend Kamina, 
t<irther inland, where they had a powerful wire- 
less Udegraphy station. On August 22 they 
were engaged at the Chra river, south of 
Ivarnina, by an Anglo-French force under 
Ideut.-Col. Bryant. On the night of August 24 
tlie (Germans destroyed their wireless station at 
Ivamina, and on August 26 Major von Doping, 
the Acting (Jovernor, unconditionally surren- 
dered to Col. Bryant. Northern Togoland was 
at the same time occupied, with scarcely any 
oiiposition, by French and Britisli troops. 

The campaign in Cameroon lasted eighteen 
months. It was attacked on tho north-east, 
east and south-east by French troops from the 
Chad Territory and the Congo region ; on tho 
west by British troops from Nigeria, and from 
the sea by an Anglo-French force under Gen. 

Charles Dobell 1'he first attacks, made in 
August, 1914, from tho Chad Territory and 
Nigeria, had not been successful. An attempt 
Vol. VTIL- Part 99. 27.1 


by a British column to seize Garua failetl with 
heavy loss. But on September 21 Gen. 
Largeau, at tho seeond attempt, captured 
Kusseri, tho (U'rmnn post near Lake f^had, 
thereafter sending .4 column under J..icut.-(’oI. 
Brisset to cooperate w i!h the British forces in 
Nigeria, the eoml>iued columns Ixang placed 
under Brigadier-General Cunlifie, who took 
command in February, 1915. It was not till 
June, 1915, tliat, by t he capture of ( Jama and 
Ngaimdere, the northern eolumiis achieved 
their first important successes. 

Meanwliilc Mu* >’r(Tiel» columns advancing 
from the south and souili east, undt*r (ien. 
Aymerieh— who ha<l the help of a dctaidimeiit 
from ( lie Belgian (’origo - failed to mak(j the 
progress (*xpec(t*d. (Jen. Dohell oecMipied 
Duala, (he chief port of tlu^ colony, on S(^p- 
tomber 27, and in November took Biu a, on tlu^ 
slopes of the Cameroon mountain and tlu? 
miministrativo capital of tlie colony. TIu? 
governor, Herr El)ermaier, and the conimaiuifT 
of the troops. Col. Zimmennann, with the hulk 
of the forces had, however, withdrawn, after tlu^ 
surrender of Duala, to \ auiule, in the centre ot 
the southern i)art of the colony. A French 
ofliccr. Col. Mayer, took command of the 
force.s sent hy Gen. Dobell towards Yaunde, 
and on Octobt r 26, 1914, Edea, 32 miles in a 
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A SQUAD OF THE ROVAL MARINE LIGHT INFANTRY. 


lino onst of DuoJa, vva^ occupied. Ir. 
January, 1915, the (Jcrnmns jiuuli? the only 
considerable oiYensive inovement undertaken 
by them during the campaign ; tliey tried, 
unsuccessfully, to dislodge Co\. Mayer from 
Kdea. In Marcli a combined moveinc*nt 
on Vaunde by the t roops of (lonerals Aymerich 
and Dobell was jilanned, but did not succeed. 
(Jen. Aymericirs troops failed to make pro- 
gress, and ('ol. MaycT, after advancing some 
distance, was compelled to fall bivck on Edea 
(June, 1915). 

A new combined movTanent was begun 
towards the clos<? of September, in which the 
forces of (JerK'rals Dobell, Cunliffe, and Ay- 
iniTich all took part. The (Jermans at first 
resisted finnly, but by the clo.so of December 
their opposition liod been overcome. Yaunde 
was occupied by one of Con. Dobell’s 
columas on January 1, 191(). A few days 
previously that place had been abandoned by 
the Cermans, who, desjfito the etTorts made to 
cut them off, succeeded in escaping into 
Spanish (Juinea, whore they were int turned, 
being subsequently removed to Spain. 1’hoso 
Germans who found refuge on neutral territory 


numbered over 800, aral incluck' 1 the Go vernor 
and the commander of the troops. 

Tho last place to fiy the German flag in 
Cameroon was Mora. Its garrison, undi'i 
Hauptmann von Kaben, occupied a pratdically 
impregnable position on an isolated mountain. 
All attempts to capture it failed, but on 
February 18, 1916, Hauptmann von Raben, 
seeing the hopelessness of his position, capitu- 
lated. Independent operations rn lertaken by 
the French had earlier in the war cleared thi* 
Germans out of that part of their colony lying 
south of Spanish Guinea. The conquest ol 
Cameroon w'os complete. 

Togoland and Cameroon w’ere acquired by 
Germany m 1884, being among the first fruits 
of tho partition of Africa among European 
Powers -a partition w’hich resulted from H. M. 
Stanley’s discovery of tho course of tho Congo 
and his revelation of the abundant richness of 
the interior of tho equatorial regions of the 
c'ontinont. Togoland, part of the old Slave 
Coast of West Africa, has only 32 miles of sea- 
board, and though it« liinterlaAd widens its 
total area is loss than 34,000 square ntiles ; 
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it is a trifle larger than Ireland. When the 
( {ermans entered into the scramble for Africa, 
Togo was the solo patch of coast in Upper 
(luinea not appropriated by other European 
States, and it was hemmed in, save seawards 
by French and F^ritish territory — Dahomey on 
the east, tlie Gold Coast on the west , and the 
Cpper Senegal and Niger colony on the north. 
Differing in no essential respect in physical 
features from the adja<*ent districts of the 
West Coast, Togoland is rich in sylvan pro- 
ducts, and its resources had been greatly 
developed by the Cermans. I.ome, the capital 
and chief port, a creation of the (Germans, lies 
near the (Jold Coast border. In the intcricir, 
and conn(>cted with i.oine by railway, is 
Kamina, where just be‘*or(^ the war began 
the Cermans had, as has been seen, iM)mpletod 
a very powerful wireless elegraphy station. 
It communicated direct wmii Nauon, near 
Ibadin, and witli the wdreloss stations in 
Cameroon ami Cennan South-U’(‘St Afruia. 
'Though only 118 miles from the Dahomey 
border, the wireless statiem at Kamina bad 
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bet II eroeded witli such st’crecy that tbe 
French autlioril ie*^ w'cre not aware of its 
o.'wifctoncCe Baron Codelli, t’lo desiginT ol Hit' 
station, was still in Togo’and, and on August It) 
WMS taken prisoner by tbe Hri isb. 

When the* Eiir()})ea?i s t nation became 
tliroatening in July, 11H4. Major von DCring, 
Acting (b.>veri:or a id comma ultr of tlie troops 
ill Togoland, matlt‘ preparations to altaek tbe 
Kreneh in Dahonley, on tlio assumption that 
(ireat Britain wonid not enter into tbe war. 
When lio found tad bis error bt‘ abaiidontHl bis 
design. Acting on instmetions from Bt'Hin, 
ill telegrams dattMl August 4 and “>, addressinl 
to M. William I’onty, Cov.mor ( leniTal of 
Frerieh West Africa, to tbe Lieut. -( Jovcnior of 
Dahomey and to tlie Covernor of tbe Cold 
Coast, be proposal that d ogoland and the 
neighbouring Freneb and Hritisb colonies 
should remain neutral. Tbe (lerman (mvern- 
meiit shortly afterwards eami? to have wider 
conceptions of neutrality in Eiiuatorial Africa, 
concc|)t ions to w biidi reference is made later on. 
I)ut the Togo proposal was a distinct move, 
and tliongb reasons of humanity ami tFie 
supposed neiMl of tbe white raei‘s to present a 
.solid front to the blacks were urg(‘d by Major 
von Doling, the real objec-t of the (Unmans in 
wishing to keep Togoland neutral was to 
preserve for their use tlio Kamina wireless 
station. Both tbe French and tbe British 
autliorities refnst*d to mteroiiii the proposal. 
The Lieut. -Co vernoi* of Dahomey, M. ( h. 
Noiifllard, who did not even answer Major 
von Ddring’s telegram, directed Commandant 
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Maroix, the senior military officer in Dahomey, 
to open hostilities. On August 6, French 
colonial troops crosseil tho •Togoland border 
near the coast. They met with no opposition ; 
Little Popo (Anecho) was seized, and on the 
evening of August 8 the town of Togo was 
occupied. 

On their side tho 'Oold Coast authorities 
had not boc^n idle. Mr. W. F. Robertson, 
Acting Oovernor, in the absence of Sir Hugh 
Clifford, and (^apt. F. C. Bryant, R.A., senior 
ofiieer on the Gold (^oast station, took prompt 
and energetic measures. European volunteers 
at Accra, Sekondi and Kumnsi were enrolled 
and every necessary step was tak(?n, both for 
defence* and offence. On August 0 Capt. 
Barker was sent to Lome under a flag of truce 
to demand the surrender of Togoland, and. 
was told to point out to Major von Ddring 
that, as strong columns were ready to invade 
the colony from west, oast and north, his 
position was ho|)eless. A twenty-four hours* 
armistice was granted. When Capt. Barker 
returned to Jiomo at (3 p.m. on August 7 
ho found that tho German troops had evacuated 
the town and that the District Commissioner 
left behind by Major von Ddring ha<l in- 


structions to surrender the colony as far 
as a lino drawm 120 kilometres (74.57 miles) 
north of Lome. Major von Ddring, the German 
troops, and many Gorman civilians had retired 
up tho railway, tho Acting Governor having 
received imperative instructions to defend the 
wireless station at Kamina.* 

Up to this time the French and British 
authorities hi\d worked independently*, but 
on August 8 arrangentents were made between 
Mr. Robertson and M. Noufflord for their co- 
operation. Capt. Bryant, who was granted th(* 
temporary rank of Lieut. -Col., was in chief com- 
mand of the Allied forces. Capt. Castaing, of 
the French Colonial Infantry, commanded the 
French column (eight Europeans and I.')!) 
l8er;ogalese Tirailleurs), whit h, having com- 
pleted tho occupation of south-east Togoland, 
joined Col. Bryant’s troojis on August 18. 
Col. Bryant had landed at Lome on August 12 
with two companies of the Gold Coa.st Regi- 
ment, machine guns, medical transport, and 
supply stafTs. The total strength of the Britisli 

* la tlio diary of a paaor, J. Spioth, who 

took part in tho defonoo of Kamina, ih tho entry, iirnirr 
dat 4 ? August 18, tl at Major von Doring hid received the 
message, four times repeated, to defomi Kainina. 
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BRITISH MACHINR.GUN SECTION. 

Smaller picture: British Field Gun. 

force was 57 Eiiropeiifis and 535 natives, with 
2,000 carriers and labourers. Pushing up the 
railway towards Kaniina, the main body came 
into contact with the enemy on August 15. 
On the same day Capt. Potter, with the “ I ” 
company of the Gold Coast Regiment, very 
neatly trapped a much 8trong<^r column of the 
enemy, operating on tlie railway at Agbelafoe, by 
getting V>ctween it and von Ddring’s forcc\ By 
August 20 Col, Bryant’s column htvd marchc<l 
to Nuatja, and on the 22nd there was a stiff 
fight at the village of Clira. The enemy, 
whoso force cc,..sisted of (50 Europeans, 400 
native soldiers, and three machine gims, held 
a very strong enlrenclied position north of 
the river, the railway bridge over which hod 
been blow'n up. The busli here w'as very 
dense, and the attacking columns w^ere unable 
( o keep touch with one another. After attacking 
all day the Allies failed to dislodge the enemy. 
At nightfall they entrenched themst^ves, pre- 
l>arod to renew the attack at dawn, but during 
the night the Germans evacuated t heir position. 
Major von Doring had lotvrned that another 
force, a French column umler Commandant 
Maroix, advancing from the east, was within 
two days’ march of Kamina, and ho was 
unw’illing to risk depletion of the garrison 
available for its defence. 

At the Chra river fight the Germans suffe red 
lit tle loss, but the Anglo-French casualties w'ere 
(incliuT ig 23 killed), or 17 per cent, of the 
force engaged:* The hottest fighting fell to the 
French cohmm, which attacked the enemy’s 



left, but after gett irig to w ithin fifty yaris ol * 
tlio trenches w’lvs obliged to retire. Here Lieut. 
Guillefuart, of the French Colonial Infantry, and 
laeut. G. M. Thompson (Royal Scots, attached 
(^.C. Regiment) were killed. Lieut. 1’hompsoii 
had been placed in command of a company of 
Senegalese Tirailleurs ; after t he fight he was 
found surrounded by the liodics of a (mid 
Coast native N. and th<* sergeant, two 
corporals, and nine privat<‘s of the Sem-ga- 
lose, who h.od died in his defence'. 'I’he'y 
were buried on the spot, I’liompsem's grav(* 
in the centre. 

On the night of August 24 25 loud ex|)!osions 
were heard at Col. Bryant's camp in the dirf'ction 
of Kamina, and in the morning the masts ot 
the wireless station, wliich had l)e(*n clearly 
visible from t be Allies’ advanced post, wer<‘ seen 
to have disappeared. The wireless station hail, 
in fact, been drstroy<‘d by the enemy. 3’here 
hml been a good d<‘a.l of dissension among the 
200 (Jennans, military and civilian, gatliered 
at Kamina, and Major von Diiring, tlu)ugh 
amply supplied with arms and ammunition. 
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iibandon«(J his intention of resisting to tlie last. 
On August 26 he sent Major von Hbben, his 
second in command, to Col. Bryant, oiTering 
1 o surrender on terms, but von Rdbcn was told 
that the surrender must be unconditional. To 
t his von Doring agreed on the 26th, and on the 
next day Col. Bryant took possession of 
Kainina. He had brought to a rapid conclusion 
ii little campaign which, mishandled, might 
iwusily have been prolonged, and its success was 
N «‘ry largely due to his initiative and prompti- 
tude. For his services he was promoted to the 
-iibstantivo rank of Major, and received the 
(’.M.Cr. Credit w»is also due to the excellenl 
work of Dr. W. W. Claridge, best known, por- 
liaps, as author of a history of the Gold Coast, 
;Mid the other members of the West African 
Medical Staff connected with the expedition. 

While Col. Bryant’s campaign was in pro 
grcNss British and French columns occupied 
.Vorthern Togoland. The rapidity of the 
movements of the Allies completely surprised 
the Gormans, who offered but a feeble resistance. 
Acting on instructions from Capt. C. H. Armi- 
lage, Chief ( commissioner of the Northern Terri- 
tories, Major Marlow with a force of eight men 
only occupied Yendi, the (lierman (Commissioner 
bluing misled by spies into thinking that a largo 
force was being brought against liim. The 
rest of Northern Togoland was seized by 
b’rench forces numbering 630 rifles all told 
under Capt. Bouchez,. of the 2nd Kegimcmt 
Stmegalese Tirailloiu’s. Traversing an inun- 
dated region, crossed by nmnerous unfordabh^ 
rivers and imdor continuous rain, the French 
<*()lunms covered 310 miles in twenty days. 
Pho Gorman troops at Sansamio Mango, over 
400 strong, fled before them, and on the second 
day of their retreat 180 of the German native 
soldiers deserted to the French. This was 
t ypical of the attitude of the natives of Togoland 
to their German masters, by whom they were 
harshly treated. Equally typical was the 
eagerness of the natives ol the French and 
British colonies to help in crushing the Ger- 
mans. A picturesque feature of Capt. 
Bouohez’s force was a body of Mossi warriors, 
inhabitants of a kingdom in the Niger Bend 
under Frenoh protection. They volunteered 
their services, each chieftain corning in feudal 
fashion to the rendezvous with his retainers. 
Col. Bryant employed no partisans, but the 
chiefs and peoples of the Gold Coast and 
.Vshanti were lavish in help. Besides much 
other financial assistance, they defrayed the 


w'liole cost, £60,000, incurred in the British 
military operatioi|s, and also the cost of subse- 
quent administration — £3,000 a month. 

A grave cliarge fully proved, that of using 
explosive bullets, was brought against Majtir 
von Doring and Dr. G rimer (Conunissionor of 
the Misahblie district). Some 200,000 rouiuls 
of soft -nosed bullets of largo calibre issued by 
the German (jovermnent were captured. Major 
von Doring also armed natives over wliom bo 
bail no control and buiulreds of them were let 
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loixse in the bush. The vast majority of tlio 
natives ga\‘e, however, no trouble, and in a few 
weeks the economic life of the country was being 
carried on as sinootlily as if then.* Jnul been no 
interru])tion to it whatever. 

'JMie conquest of 4’ogolaiid was a comijara- 
tively simple task, tiiougli IukI they IukI gtHal 
leadersliip tlu* Germans could have made a 
much stronger defence. It was otherwise in 
C^ameroon. In the first place the size of the 
colony must be borne in mind. It hod an area 
of 292,000 .square miles, being equal to the an'a 
i »f Gennany and Groat Britain combined. Then 
the character of the country should be roini'in. 
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bored. ExtondinK from the Gulf of Guinea 
north to Lake Chad, west t^) the Benue, and 
east and south to the Congo basin, it naturally 
presents many varying types of land. In a 
broad gen<‘ralization it may be said that the 
northern third of the eolony is flat and open, 
sa\'e on the western border, where are the 
Mandfira i fills. The eentral region is a Virokeii 
{)lateaN, mostly covered with long grass and 
mountainous in its western section. The 
soutliern third, also motintainous in the west, 
is largely covered with primeval forest which in 
the east grows thinner, becomes park- like, and 
finally givt^s place to the low and marshy valley 
of the 8anga. 'I'he climate in general is un- 
healtliy, and the weather, save in some of the 
higher districts, is always hot, night and day, in 
tlie rains and in the dries ; malaria is very 
prevalent. Moreover, Southern Cameroon is 
one (jf the w<‘ttest regions in the tropics. The 


country gets its name from a broad and deep 
estuary called by its Portuguese discoverers 
Rio dos Camaroes.^ Immediately north of the 
estuary the great volcanic mass of Cameroon 
Mountain rises abruptly from the soa, its 
summit 13,700 feet high. The only lofty 
mountain on the coast of Africa, with smoke and 
vapour ever issuing from its many craters, it is a 
magnificent and unforgettable landmark. But 
it wa.s the fine harbourage presented by the 
estuary which proved the attraction to the 
West Coiust trader, and since the seventeenth 
century Europeans have trafficked with the 
natives living on its banks, a very shrewd 
negro people called Duala. From the begin- 
ning till towards the close of the nineteenth 
century the Duala were under British influence, 
and generally regarded the nearest British 
consul as their overlord. To Baptist mis- 
sionaries — notably Alfred Saker and George 



v^reiueii rue i^uaia 


both in civilization and Christianity. 

The treaty on which Germany based her 
claims to Cameroon was concluded on July lo, 
1884, with an ebon and bulky figure long 
familiar to traders on the V^^^8t Coast King 
Bell, of Bell Town (now Duala), in the 
Cameroon estuary. King Bell (his real 
name wtis Mbeli), a veritable merchant prince, 
had Jong sought British protection, and had 
been fob bed off by a Colonial Oifico over 

♦ Rio dos CamardOH meaTm Rivor of l*rawn.s, and tho 
eHtuary w'as so named from tho abundance of prawns 
found in it. In its EngliKh form the term Cmncroons 
was applied to the whole district. When tho deririHUH 
established their authority they gave the name, in its 
Teutonic torin, Kamerun, to the whole of tho territory 
they acquired 
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BULLETS USED AGAINST THE BRITISH TROOPS. 

German dum-dum bullets of various patterns, used by the Germans in Cameroon. 
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anxious to avoid rosponsibility. Too lato 
Downing Street awoke to the designs of Ger- 
many, and Consul llewett was on his way 
from the Oil Rivers (the Niger Delta) to con- 
dude the ov(Tdue treaty with King Hell when 
Dr. Gustav Nachtigal, a famous explorer of 
Inner Africa whom Bismarck had turned into 
a diplomatic agent, ]>ut into the estuary on 
the gunV)oat Mdwe, having ten days before 
induced the King of Togo to cede his country 
to Germany. King I^ell had waited long and 
in vain for his friends the English — whose 
tongue in the quaint pidgen dialect of the West 
Coast he spoke fluently — and lie was per- 
suaded by Dr. Nachtigal to sign a treaty with 
him. When, five days later, Mr. Hewott 
arrived it was only to find that King Bell, 
having parted with his birthright, could only 
lament that he liad nothing left to give the 
Great White Queen but his blessing. Bell and 
his neighbours soon found that in the Teuton 
they had a master not to their liking, and 
certain unpleasant incidents induced the Ger- 
mans to send a squadron, under Rear-Admiral 
Knorr, to the Cameroon coast. It was on 
board the Bismarck, a vessel of t his squadron, 
that Admiral von Scheer, who commanded 
the German Fleet at the Battle of Horn Reef 
(May 31, 1916), mode liis debut as a naval 
ofticer. 

Of the later history of Cameroon, save as it 
affected Franco-German relations, it is not 
necessary to say much. For years it exhibited 
all the worst forms of German colonial methods. 
In 1906, after some rather unsavoury scandals, 
the Governor, Herr von Puttkamer, had 
to be recalled, his successor being the Dr. 
Seitz who afterwards, as governor of South- 


West Africa, was fated to surrender that 
colony to General Botha. In conso(|uence of 
the harshness with wliich the Germans treated 
the Duala and otlier negro tribes of SoutlK^rn 
Cameroon, those natives wf^f' never recon- 
ciled to German rule, and their very doubtful 
attitude towards the government before and 
after the declaration of war in 1914 was givxm 
by tho Gernuin colonial officials as ono reason 
why they abandoned the coast region so 
readily. In Northern Cameroon, where runny 
of tho inhabitants aro Moslems and tho Fula 
(a non-negro people) are the leading caste, the 
Gormans adopted^ in part tho wiser plan of 
ruling through tho native cliiefs, and they 
had rallied to their cause certain Fula sultans, 
to w^hom they had left a considerable measure 
of autonomy. One of those sultans in tho 
early days of the war took the field with a 
train of mounted warriors on tho side of the 
Gen nans. 

Along tho whole of its western frontier 
Cameroon was bordered by the British ]*ro- 
tectorate of Nigeria. 'Phis frontier remained 
constant, but on the east and south, whore 
Cameroon bordered French Equatorial Africa,* 
tlK‘re were important changes subsequent to 
the early agreements between France and 
Germany respecting the limits of their res|)t‘et ivo 
powers of influence. Internal communica- 
tions in Central Africa being largely by riv(*r, 
each Sfato endeavoured to s(?cure navigable 
waterway for its ])Os.sessions, and the boun- 
daries of Cameroon were so fixed that the 
Germans obtained in the north-east a(?ces8 to 
tho Shari, tho greatest feeder of J^ake Chad, 

• Formerly officially, and Btill oft«*n popularly JttJi'.J. 
French Con«o. 
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jin<l in the south-east part of the Upper Sanga, 
a navigable tributary of the Congo. A modi- 
fication of the frontier was f made in 1908 on 
I ru d ually satisfactory lines, Germany giving up 
part of the 8hari region, and gaining a bettor 
|)osition in the Sanga district. 

Then followed the Agadir crisis, arising out 
of the extension of French authority in 
Morocco. Into that question it is not necessary 
to enter here save as it affected West Africa. 
At first ( Jt?rmany demanded in return for her 
recoguition of a French Protectorate in Moro<?co 
the cession to her of the major part of French 
Equatorial Africa, including the whole of the 
seaboard. Her ambition was to extend German 
ttMTitory from Cameroon across the Congo 
basin to join up with German Etist Africa, and 
thiLs create a vast trans-continental empire 
stretching from the Atlantic to the Indian 
Ocean. Franco strenuously resisted these 
demands, but in the end, by the agreement of 
November, 1911, she sacrificed a considerable 
part, of her equatorial possessions. The eastern 
border of Cameroon was greatly enlarged. But 
this was not all ; Gennany also secured two 
tongues of land which gave her direct access 
to the Congo River and its great northern 
tributary, the Ubangi. One of these antennro 
was the valley of the Lower Sanga to its con- 
fiuenoe with the Congo ; the other the valley 
of the Lobaye to its confluence with the Ubangi. 
Ah they touched the rivers those strips of 
territory wore only a few mih'S wide, but they 


sufficed Germany for the moment. Her fingers 
touched the coveted land, and at a later perio<i 
she intended to extend her grasp. For the 
French the sacrifice they had been called 
upon to nuike was unpleasant. Thcj German 
antennflo cut the means • of communication 
between the various colonies included in French 
Equatorial Africa save by river, and thoii* 
colony of Middle Congo was reduced to a 
fragment. 

Another territorial c*onceHsion which the 
French felt obliged to make revealed clearly 
Germany’s African ambitions. When the 
s<Tamble for Africa was in progress Spain hml 
made good a claim to a squarish block of 
country on the coast between French Congo 
and Cameroon, it was known variously as 
Spanish Guinea or (from its chief estiuury) 
Muni. Up to 1911 Spanish Guinea w as l)oundod 
east and south by French territory and only on 
the north by Cameroon, while Spain had given 
to France the right of pre-emption in cast* 
of the sale of her colony. But by the 1911 
agreement Spanish Guinea became an encla\ c* 
of Cameroon, the Gernian frontier being drawn 
20 miles south of its southern border. The 
Germans thus obtained the southern short‘s 
of the Miuii estuary and part of Mondah 
Bay, and their frontier w'as only a few niilc.s 
north of Libreville, the chief seajoort of French 
Equatorial Africa. In area alone the Germans 
by the 1911 agreement added 107,270 srpiaiv 
milrs to Cameroon, the only return- apart 
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from Morocco— being the cession to France 
of 6,460 square miles in the Shari region, the 
German frontier there being drawn in to thc' 
Logono river as far as its confluence with the 
Shari. 

If to France as a nation the sacrifices iriade 
in Equatorial Africa were painful, in spite of 
the immense advantages involved in the 
settlement of the Morocco question, the 
Colonial Party, in particular, felt them to 
be grievous. Most of the ceded area had 
boon discovered by do Brazza and his asso- 
c;iates, and through French capital and by 
French enterprise flourishing stations and 
|)lantations hod been established in it. The 
French of Equatorial Africa regarded New 
(Cameroon as, in the words of M. Merlin, the* 
Governor-General, “ our Alsace-Lorraine.” Thus 
when the war began their first object was to 
recover tho coded territory and so prompt «n<l 
so successful wore their measures that l)y 
August 7 the German posts at the Sanga Congo 
confluence and on tho Ubangi were in French 
|)OSMession. Tho war in Cameroon began 
with a I^Vench success, and on tho Congo 
side that success was, at tho outset, rapidly 
followed up. 

It was at this jimcture - on August 23 that 
tho German Government iruule a singular 
iUmarche, It was tho day after the fight at Ohra, 
in Togoland, and the eve of tho destruction of 
the wireless telegraphy installation at Kamina. 
Germany saw herself being cut off from coin- 
inimication with her other African colonies, 
and knew alrotuly that the German navy could 
not afford them any protection. She bethought 
herself of a declaration of tho Berlin Conference 
of 1884-8.5 in favour of tho neutrality of tho 
conventional basin of the Congo and invoked it 
to preserve, as far as possible, her possessions 
in Equatorial Africa. By tho Berlin Act the 
basin of the Congo was conventionally extended 
30 that it included not only the Belgian Congo, 
but about half of French Equatorial Africa, a 
third of Cameroon, all German East Africa, 
all British East Africa, all Uganda, all Nyasa- 
land, the northern part of Portuguese 
West Africa, and a small part of Northern 
Rhodesia. 

In a note addressed by Herr Zimmerman, 
Under-Secretory of State in tho German Foreign 
GtTice, to Mr. Gerard, American Ambassador 
at Berlin, the aid of the United States Govern- 
ment was asked to procure the neutralization 
of all this region. In a subst^quent oommuni- 



OUTPOSTS. 

Men of the Nigerian Regimenl in the trenches. 

vtalion, dated September 16, 1914, to Mr. 
Gerard, If err ZimiiH'rman stated that Germany’s 
object in making the proposal was “to prevent 
an aggravation of the state of war which could 
serve no purposed while prejudicial to the 
coiumunity of cult lire of tho white race. 
This was so far from being the truth that the 
Germans had made elaborate pri'parations to 
attack French Equatorial Africa ; Berlin 
simply sought a way of escape from a position 
wdiich left it without means of succouring its 
colonies. 'Pho German proposals met with 
no encouragement at Wiishingtoii, the State 
Department contenting itself with forwarding 
without any observations -tho (ierrnan pro- 
posal to tho Governments concerned. And the 
Governments concerned refused to entertain 
Berlin’s overtures. 

German diplomacy tried hard to prove that 
it w as the Allied Powers which “ violated the 
neutrality” of the Congo basin. As to that 
the text of tho Berlin Act to which they 
appealed left the deeUwation of neutrality in 
tho Congo basin facultative, not obligatory, 
and the only State affected by the Berlin Act 
whose African territory had been dcclarwl 
neutral was Belgium. At its foundation the 
Congo Free State proclaimed its perpetual 
neutrality, and when that State became a 
Belgian colony the obligation of neutrality 
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was taken over. And Belgium had loyally 
endeavoured to preserve neutrality on the 
('ongo, even after the violation by Gcrnuvny of 
Belgium's own neutrality, accompanied by 
acts of such infamy that they could not have 
been exceeded in brutality by the cannibal 
tribes of the (-ongo. On August 7, 1914, M. 
Davignon, Belgian Minister for Foreign Affairs, 
who had instructed the Governori-General of 
Belgian Congo to observe a strictly defensive 
i^ttitude, addressed a note to tlie British ami 
Frencli Governments asking if it was their 
intention to proclaim the neutrality of their 
territori(\s in the conventional basin of tlie 
(%>ngo. On the Otii the Belgian Minister at 
l*aris assured M. Davignon that the Frem*h 
Government was “ very disposed " to pro- 
claim neutrality, "^riiis attitude wius soon 
modified in view of the hostilities actually 
begun in Central Africa, and on August 17 
Comte de T^alaiiig, Belgian Minister in London, 
informed M. Davignon that neither Great 
Britain nor France could adopt Ins suggestion, 
riie action of Germany both in the Congo 
and in Fast Africa liad shown her true inten- 
tions. There wivs the further difTicnlty that 
in AN'est Africa large parts, both of Cameroon 
and of French Equatorial Africa, were outside 
tiio conventional basin of the (.ongo, which 
— hiul neutrality been proclaimed — would have 
U'ft the Germans free to attack Nigeria and 
(iabun w'ithout serious risk of being themselves 
attacked in rear. It was not until a full week 
after the failure of the Belgiaii proposal that 
(ierrnany — in view of lier unfavourable .situa- 
tion in Africa — mode her own proposals for 
neutrality. Belgium, however, for some time, 
still endeavoured to preserve the Belgian 
Congo neutral ; it was not until August 28, 
when the movements of German columns 
towards the Ubangi and the Middle Congo 
constituted a direct menace to Belgian territory 
— which, moreover, liod already been attacked 
l>y Gormans in the Tanganyika region — that 
the Governor-General ot the Congo, M. Ftichs, 
was given permission to help the French in 
their campaign in Cameroon. This help M. 
Merlin, the Governor-General of French Equa- 
torial Africa, asked for, and on September 30 
Belgian forces were placed at his disposition. 
The German allegation that the Belgians 
began hostilities by seizing the post of Zinga 
on the Ubangi on August 7 was false ; the first 
act of way in Belgian Congo was committed 
by the Germans when their steamer Hedwig 


von Wissiuoiin,* on AuKiwt 22, bombarded tJio 
B<-lgmn port of Lnkiiga (Albertville) on Lake 
Tanganyika. ^ 

'I’ho first efforts of the French, as of the 
British, were directed to purely local objectives ; 
with the forces immediately available each 
struck nt flie <*neiny where he found him. 
But wlicn towards the end of September, 1914, 
an Anglo-French Expeditionary Kor<*e, under 
(Jen. Dobell, secured Dnala, it beeanie i)ossible 
to consider ])la.ns of co(»peration. The 
strength of the enemy could only be esti- 
mated. .According to oHicial statistics the 
military force in (*aiiuToon consisteil of some 
200 (Jernians and 2,000 natives, snppleim^nled 
by an armed police force of 40 (Jennans and 
1,250 natives. In n?ality the native soldi»*rs 
einployed by the Germans were about 20,000, 
and fully 3,000 ( Icrmans were und(T ariiis. '^I'his 
number was reacluMl by calling up all Germans 
of military age in the colony, inelmling the 
crews of the JiUTcluintmcii which, on the eve 
of war, sought refugc‘ in the ('ameroon estuary. 
Not all th<; (Jennans hastily enrolled at the 
last moment possessed military ardour, as was 
shown by 400 of tluMn staying behin<l in Duala 
f)n its oecupatiori by the Anglo-French fon*e. 
'Phis apart, the (‘la^my forces were well traiiwM), 
well armed, and w<‘ll led, and t hey wctc phuiti- 
fully s\ij)plied with machine guns. 'Phe l*olic,e 
Force {Poltzvifhtpfnrh) \v(‘re armed with a 
carbine tiring a soft-nosed bullet, but tla? 
Selnitztrup|>en were armed w it h t h<' n*gulatif»n 
rifle. The def<‘nee law! furtlu'r the advantage 
of poss(\ssing nearly thirty fortified j)osts, all 
place<l with a good eye to military r(‘f|uire- 
ments. C'ol. Zimmermann, the commander of 
the troops, proved an ahh^ and resolute soldier. 

When the l^xpoditionary Force landed at 
Diiala, French columns under Ceii. Aymerich 
were advancing, from the south-east and east, 
u[) the tongues of land wliich the (jlermnns 
hatl oc^quired in 1911. On the Nigerian border 
the British columns whicli had inviwled Came- 
roon had met witJi serious reverses, and nil but 
one were acting on the defensive. On the 
Lake Chad side (Jen. Largeau had captured 
Eusseri, and was preparing to send n column 
south. Warships hod made various d(3monstrii- 
tions, notably at Victoria, the port at the foot 
of Mount (Cameroon founded by tho Baptist 

♦ ’’Pherc was another (jerrnan armed stoamor, the 
Hermann v<in Wissmann, on Lake Nyosa. This hiwt 
b«MJn eaptiirc?d by tbo Jlritish Government steamer 
Gwenilolen on Anmist l.'b 
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tnissiontiries, and nanied by them in honour of 
Queen Victoria Herr Ebermaier, the Governor 
of Cameroon, whoso administriitivo centre was 
Buea, a hill station beautifully situated on the 
southern slopes of Mount Cameroon, had in- 
structed Col. Zimmerman n to prepare defensive 
measures. The diary of Lieut. Nothnagal, who 
was stationed at Duala, aft<?rwards fell into the 
possession of a British officer, and it gives a 
graphic picture of life in that town in the two 
niontlis preceding its capture by the Allie.s. 
( 'Ol. Ziminermann arrived at Duala on August 4, 
followed the next day by the Governor and his 
stalT. On August 0 proposals were made for 
laying mines in the estuary. A significant 
entry in the diary \indor date August 8 reads : 

In tho afternoon liudolph Moll [a member of the royal 
family of the Duala | and Negro Din hanged before tho 
prison for high treason. (Jreat outery among tho 
popiilaco all night. The Dtinlas leaving tho town in 
erowdH, 

With this entry may be coupled another 
entry in tht^ diary, under date S(*ptember 8 : 

The Hritisli were led at Victoria by two Duala rascals. 
A reward of 1,00:) marks has heen put on oa<'h of their 
heads. All canoe traiVic in the creeks is stopped. No 
less than 48 Dualas have been eaf)iured by the patrols 
an<l brought u|) f<ir judgment ; eight are to be hanged. 
No Duala native may cross tho road after dark. 

By their wireless commtinicalions the Ger- 
mans were ke[)t cognisant of tlio movements 
of tho enemy at sea, and on August 8 Lieut. 
Xothnagal notes “ Two English cruisers were 
yesterday at TenerilTe.” It was not till 


August 30 that danger came near. On that 
day a British cruiser was reported at Fernando 
J*o and the German boats at Duala were 
anchored farther up stream. The estuary had 
by this time been mined about 12 miles below 
Duala and several small steamers hod been 
sunk in tho fairway. The British ships which 
now appeared off tho coast were the Cumber- 
land, Capt. Cyril Fuller, H.N., a cruiser of 9,800 
tons, mounting 14 6-in. guns, the branch boats 
Walrus and Vampire, the gunboat Dwarf, the 
Nigerian Government’s armed yacht Ivy, and 
other craft from the Nigeria Marine — craft 
suited for w ork in the creeks. On September 3 
a British detachment was landed at Victoria 
without opposition, but the next day “Capt. 
Gaisser ordered them to leave tho place at once 
or ho would throw them out.” They did leave, 
but as soon as they got aboard ship Victoria 
was bombarded, and all food stores wxto de- 
stroyed by gunfire. By September 9 the 
British ships were anchored off tho mouth of 
the estuary. That Lieut. Nothnagal hod a 
true appreciation of tho sit\iation is shown by 
his enf ry on September 10: 

At the barrier llm ginil)oat Dwarf is anchored an<l 
socriiH to be working at itw removal. VN’e may be sure 
(he enemy moans biiKinoss. If he is sharp it won’t go 
well with ns. The Dwarf has boon this side of tho 
barrier alroaily. A light pinnace lias boon sighted at 
Malimba : it almost looks as if they wished to cut off 
our roiroat. In the evening we pack up ovory thing at 
the Pest Office and load it into tho train, which is ready 
standing waitpig. To-morrow we expect an attack. 
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BRITISH 12.POUNl)ER IN ACTION NEAR YAUNDE. 


'I’he attack did not come the next day, but 
flio Dwarf continued her activities at the 
l)arrier, and on Soptemlier 1 1 canie under tire 
from the shore battery. The (Germans now 
fitted out snuill petrol-driven launches with 
i 1 1 f ernal i naehines — liorne-made t orpedoes — and 
sent them under cover of darkness to the 
l)arrier in efforts to blow up the Dwarf (Com- 
mander Fredk. Strong, It.N.), a 7t)l*ton vessel 
armed with 2 4-in. and 4 3-in. (12 pounders) 
guns. One of these attempts nearly succeeded. 
On September 14 a boat carrying a “ torpedo ” 
was towed by a man ir\ a rowing boat close to 
the Dwarf, the infernal machine just missing 
the gunboat. I'lie man in tlie row-boat 
sprang overboard, but w.as captured among the 
shipping the next day.* 

On the arrival of the transports with the 
Expeditionary Force a passage through the 
o})structions in tlie estuary wivs forced by the 
light cruiser Challenger (6,880 tons), which 
mounted 11 6-in. guns. She was accompanied 
l>y the plucky little Dwarf, which hod met with 
many adventiures and misadventures, and under 
hot fire found and destroyed over 30 mines. 
On September 26 the Challenger took up a posi- 
tion 7,000 yards from Duala, and General Dobtdl 

* 'J'his individual proved to bo a miHsionary, and when 
intorrogatod declart^, “ I am a soldier first and a mis- 
'^ionary second,** The German Colonial Ofiice, pained 
by certain comments made on this incident in Kngland, 
< x^ploined, with a wealth of corroborative detail, that 
'bo man was only a lay brother, was of military age and 
bad boon called to the colours. 


sent an ofllccr in a latmcli to summon fho 
Commandant to surrender the whole eolony. 
This being refused, Duala was boml)ar(lt(l 
early on Septen ber 26, a land demonstratiou 
being mmio by way of a neighbouring eroi‘k. 

As soon as the bombardment began (Vol. 
Ziinmermann left Duala by train ; theClovfTnor 
had alremly goilt\ and T.ieut. Xotlmagal 
became commandjint. II is diary for that day 
reiuls : 

20.9— At six o’clock the first sliot. 'I’lie roininundant 
goes to Kden, Slow bomhurdineot, vnrioiis buildings 
destroyed, but no loss of lift*. At' in><»n news tbnt largo 
bodit of troops are lantling. One tbonsand men 
advancing fr in (.Jori, I’itti, nnil Japtnini. 1 mu now 
(.’ominandant »f Duma. 

Out at five u.in. iiiuler ftill protectiojj as the boinbard- 
ineiit may bo expeeted at once. At 7.30 instructions 
from Captain llaetlickt* that tbo ctmipatiies are to retire. 

1 am still Uecpiiig up telepbimic communications with 
the commander, and roceivt^ tbo definite t)rder to give 
up the useless t)pposition, mareb (»ff the eolcmred troops 
with arms, make all war materitil useless, and hoist tbo 
wliitc flag. 

Acting on his instructions, Lieut. Xotbnagal 
surrendered Duala the next morning and with 
it all the shipping in I ho est nary. Nine liners - 
eight belonging to the Hamburg house of 
VVoerinann — with a tot al tonnage of 30,616 win-o 
the cliief prizes. They included some of the 
newest and best boats engaged in the 
African trade. Many other boats wtTC ca[v 
tured as well as the ( Governor’s yacht. 

Major-Gen. Sir Charles M. Dobell, K.C.B., 
the oflicor chosen to command the Expedi- 
tionary Force, was, when the war began, Iiispec* 
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of llio West African Frontier Force 
-'ll force composed entirely of natives of the 
West Const, under oiricers sec^mded from tlieir 
Hritisli regiments. It now furnished the 
Ih’itisli contingent which served under Gen. 
Dobell. The French on their part also made 
up (heir expeditiomuy force of West Africans 
the famous Senegalese 'I’irailleiirs. Composed 
<»f an equal number of French and British 
(rooj)s, the total force placed at the disposal of 
(Jen. Dobell at the beginning of the campaign 
w as 4..‘U)(). This was not nearly strong enough, 
nor was it adequately supplied with heavy 
artillery. The power and resistance of the 
enemy luul l>een under-estimated. 

Oen. Dobell vms in London in August, 
1014, and having completed his plans ho sailed 
for Dakar, w here the French contingent iindcT 
Col. Mayer, of the French Colonial Infantiy, 
(Mubarkcd. Here the Bruix, the ])rincipal 
French unit in the convoying squadron, joined 
the Cumberland, which had gone to Las 
Palmas to me(‘t Gen. Dobell, wla), it is inte- 
resting to note, was travelling in the Appam, 
which later on was caiitured by a disguised 
(Jcrman auxiliary cruiser and taken to an 
American port as a prize. The British troops 
wore embarked at Sierra Leone and other 
ports on the West Coast, although owing to 
the reverses sustained in their frontier con- 
flicts, the Nigerian authorities wctc not able 
to send (Jen. Dobell all the men they had 


originally promised. The expedition reached 
Duala without incident. The surrender of 
Duala was accompanied by the surrender also 
of the town of Bonaberi, on the opposite side of 
the Cameroon estuary. Bonaberi\s importance 
lies chiefly in the fact that it is the sea tenninus 
of a railway running north — in the direction of 
Nigeria — and that it gives access to the culti- 
vated regions on the eastern slopes of Mount 
Cameroon. Duala, besides being the chief port 
of the colony, is the starting-point of another 
railw'ay, a line running eastward in the direction 
of the Congo. Duala and Bonaberi afforded 
Gen. Dobell safe and convenient bases for further 
operations. 

'Phe loss of Duala had gravely compromised 
the prestige of the Germans among the natives 
of the coast region, and Herr Ebermaier felt it 
necessary to make some counter- stroke. In a 
circular letter to the officials concerned the 
(Joveruor wrote that, as the loss of Duala could 
not be conctHiUd and as “ damaging perversions 
and exaggerations ” would be the result if th;> 
circulation of the news was left to native 
gossip, he authorized the district authorities 
to announce the fact in a form “suited to 
the circumstances of each district.'* Lest 
they should bo in doubt as to the suitable 
form Herr Ebermaier added that the pub- 
lication was to be made on “ the following 
lines ” : — 

At hoin» the Kaiser hiw first taken the country which 
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CAPTAIN FULLER. 

Of H.M.S. “ Cumberland.” 

inflicted horrors on the initivos namely Holgiuin, to 
which the Congo bclongM. . . . 'Phe Kaiser has captured 
(lenoral Kitschener, whom the Ktiglish rc'garded as their 
ho^t comrnand<*r, logether with 10,000 soldiers. . . . 
Ah our enemies at home cannot do anything to us they 
are now trying to rob us and our nativ*«j|4 in Africa. 
-Vfriea is further from (iermanv than from France and 
hhigland so that their ships can be hero sooner than we 
can. The English were not strong enough to take 
Diuvla, but had to call in the help (»f the French. We 
have, moreover, only surrendered Hualu because there 
were so many white women and children there to whom, 
a(^cording to the law of the whites, nothing <‘aii happen 
if no fighting takoH place in a town. 

Till now things have gone as follows in (’aineroon ‘ 

Wo have allowed the English and French a short dis* 

I unco int o the country. As soon ns they were within 
it wo, with our bravo black soldiers and with the help 
of our natives, drove them out and killed many whites 
among the enemy. ... At Diiala the same will occur. 

Herr KbcjmiaitT ended his instructions to 
his subordinates in the art of lying by an 
injunction which revealed a condition of 
aiYairs which seemed strange to many of the 
British officers making their first ae.<xtiaintt«ico 
with West Africa. The natives of Duala and 
thi^ whole coast region of (.Cameroon speak 
pidgen English —thirty years of resolute rule 
hiid not taught them to appreciate tho beauties 
of the German tongue, and tlie lingua franca 
of the Weft Coast is English. But on this 
^tccasion Herr Ebermaier forbade its use. In 
announcements tho English language (ho wrote) 
is, under all* circumstances, to bo avoided ; 
and he added the difficult injunction, Local 


language to he used as far as possible ” — and 
the number of distinct languages spoken by^ 
Cameroon negroes is perplex ingly large. 

While on tlu? one liand the Germans 
endeavoured to deceive the coast nativi^s 
ill tho way described, in Nortliern Cameroon, 
where a large nnniber of tho inhabitants 
are Moslems, iliey en(leavour(‘d to stir up 
a jihadf and backed thes' (‘ndeavonrs by 
propaganda aineng the .Moslems of Nigeria, 
a propaganda which did n<it moot with succ(‘s.s. 
A proclamation in .Arabic addressed to the 
Chief of Mania stati'd that the great Caliph, 
th(' Sultan of Turkeys was the friend f)f tiu' 
(h‘rmans, and that \\\\v had come h(‘eaust‘ 
the J^ritisli wished to take Constantinople 
and give it to the Pagans. Wlien tlu\v found 
tliat tht"H(> apjieals \iere useless the (Jermans 
adopted a policy of persc'cntion, and on tlu^ 
pretext that they w('ro dislo^yal sevenil chi<*l’s 
and Moslem religious howlers w'ere killed. 
Wherever they’’ luul tho power, and fc>lt the 
least suspicion of any lack of devotion f)ii 
the part of the natives to their cause, thi^ 
Germans treated them with char act eristic 
brutality. In the north the Itausa settkTs 
from Nigerhi — gc'nt'rally the eliief tnulers and 
business men — were tlio especial object ot 
ptTseeution. I'he result was that the natives 
retaliated wheneyor they hod the chance ; 
some Germans were killed and mneh Geruiaii 
property looted. 
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THE “DWARF.” 


V\'hil(.^ (jon. Dobell hmi not to fear tho 
liostility of the natives, he luid to ov'ercome 
not only the (Jen nans but manifold natural 
obstiiclt's to easy campaigning. Writing of 
t he region in whicli most of liis operations were 
carried f)ut, lie said: “All the coast line, and 
for some loO miles inland, one meets the same 
1 nonotonous, impenetrable African forest, 
fringed on the coast by an area of mangrove 
swamp in varying depth.” To those who 
know the West (-oast this brief sentence is 
pregnant with meaning. Nothing at once 
more witching or more forbidding can be 
imagined than a mangrove swamp in W'est 
Africa, where in some places for fifty miles 
from th(' coast tliere is not a foot of solid 
land. A phrase or two from letters written 
by olli(‘ers may helj) to convey an idea of 
what cam{)aigning in these swamps was like 
The mangrove swamps are awful,” wrote 
one young oiricop, adding thoughtfully, “the 
crocodiles don’t look inviting.” “ Wo made a 
reconnaissance up to our knees in mud,’* said 
another ; and a third, “ Nearly every night 
tliere is a tornado, and the rain comes down 
in buckets.** “Always wet and hot: tem- 
perature 104® K.*’ “Hundreds and hundretis 
of creeks, 200 to 300 yards wide; all the 
isiwda soft mud in which alligators woilow.*’ 

As to the forest its solitude and gloom and 


apparently limitless extent are its most oppres- 
sive features. Native clearings witli cultivated 
liatclies of ground are very few and the forest 
yields no food supplies save a little game. 
Moreover, the Cameroon forest is gorilla and 
elephant country ; herds of elephants more 
than once routed tho troops. ♦ 

This evorlanting forest (wrote one oOicer). You «•> 
rnarehing along in single file, never knowing wlien yon 
are going to be shot at. 'J’he enemy may bo only u few 
yanlH away, but you cannot see them. Jt is a bit m^rve- 
rac'king when suddenly a .'<hot rings out in tho wondtwfni 
stillness — very often a signal for all yo\ir carriers (flOO 
t»r iiion?) to stampede with their load?. There is an 
eternal twilight in these forests, the trees meeting 
overhead and interlaced by eroepers. It is a line sight 
to see tho column on the maren ; it covers two to three 
miles of road, taking nearly an Imiir to pass a given spot, 
and It IS a senoiis matter to detentrthis long line. And 
the heat I 

After having occupied the country in the 
neighbourhood of Duala, (tenoral Dobell orga- 
nized columns to follow up the enemy eastward 
to Ddoa. In their rotroat the oncany had 
wrecked tho railway, breaking in two plairos 
tho bridge, 900 yard.s long, by which the 
Dibamba creek is spanned at Japorna. 'J’he 
enemy hpld the farther side of the creek, the 

♦ One ofYioer wrote home, “ We were having a hot 
.scrap with tho Oermans when siiddoidy an angry elephant 
np|>eared between us, and darted first oho way and then 
th<' other. Before you could cough both sides had done 
a bunk.** Other small parties had similar experiences, 
and one large camp w'as completely overrun by a herd 
of elephants. In.sect peats were an equal terror. 
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pOAsage of which was forced by the French 
tirailleurs under a galling rifle and imudiine- 
giin fire. In this operation the Navy and 
Royal Marine L.l. gave material aid. 

General Dobell sent tliree columns to Edea, two 
going by land on a line north of the railway, 
the third ascending the Sanaga River, on whicli 
Edea is situated. 'I'he Sanaga (which must not 
be confounded with the Sanga in the extreme 
south-cAist of C'ameroon) is the largest of the 
rivers which rise in the central highlands of 
(■ameroon and flow direct to the Atlantic.* 
It enters tlie ocean just south of the Cameroon 
estuary. The Sanaga has a liar at its mouth 
and sandbanks obstruct its passage all the 
\s ay to lOdea. Nevertheless, Coimnander I... \V. 
Rraithwaite, R.N., brought an armed flotilla 
up to bklea, which was occupied on October 2<). 
The cohmm advancing on a line parallel to the 
railway liad met with strong opposition, but 
0)1. Zimmermann retired before the converging 
moveiiH^nt, and the Allies wvn' not strong 
enough to pursue him. The force stationed at 
Edea consisted of French troojis, under Col. 
Mayer. They looked eastward, hi_t he direc* 

♦ Next in iin[)ortnnce of the rivers running diwt to 
the Atlantic is tho Njong, which has a course s«Mith of 
and roughly parallel to that of the Sanaga. 


tion where were the columns under Gen. 
Aymerich ; but something like 400 miles 
.separated them from their comradt^s. An<i 
between them was Col. Zimmermann, with tho 
largest .section of tlie Gt^rinan forces. Col. 
Zimmermann liad taken up his headquarters at 
Yaunde, 100 miles east of Edea. Thither al.so 
liad gone Herr Ehermaier, and at Yaunde the 
seat of the German administiation remaiiu'd 
until tho end of the campaign. It was a place 
well chosen. It was on the tabloland, beyoinl 
I lie edge of the primeval forest, between tlie 
Sanaga and the Njong, and in a fiosition where 
communication could be maintained with tho 
German forces in the north and in the east. 
Tho enemy garrisons left in the region of 
Mt. Cameroon were, howevia*. cut oil from 
help, though they were able, if t hey chose, to 
iH'tire northward. They did well in th^ir first 
cngagenu'nt. General Doladl sent troops up to 
attac'k .Iabas.‘<i, a ))lace on the VViiri, a rivc^r 
entering the (Yimerooii estuary from tho 
north. 'Phis was an amphihioiis fight in which 
armeil river craft co-opiTated. Tho attack, 
ilelivered on October S, was a failure, partly 
because the nati\’e troops, lor the first tinu*, 
<*ame under macliine'gun fire. Tho force was 
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r(>()rganizocl, roiiowod its attack on October 14, 
and this time eiiptiirod .labassi. Lieut. -Col. 
A. ir. Haywood, K.A., an oHieer known to 
travc'llers as t>ie only Knglishman who, in recent 
yt'iirs, liad crossed the Saliara, took charge at 
lh(^ begifining of October of a colimui wliich 
startetl to advance up the northern railway. 
"Phe enemy, who had the use of an armoured 
tiMin, was vigorously pursued. Gen. Dobell 
aho sent a naval force to make a demonstration 
at V ictoria, while two columns, one under 
Col. E. H. Gorges, D.S.O., who had hod con- 
siderable experience of warfare in Kast Africa, 


and the other, under Lieut. -Col. Rose (Gold 
Coast Regiment), advanced overland and 
occupied Huoa on November 15. In it were 
60 white men with 20 white wmrnen and 
children. It was for gallant conduct during 
Lieut. -Col. Rose’s later operations that Capt. 
J. E. Butler, K.R.R., won the Victoria Cross. 

General Dobell now decided to cU’or the 
whole lino of the northern railway of the 
enemy, and Lieut. -Col. Haywood was rein- 
forced by a strong column under Col. Gorges. 
'Phis colimm gradually pushed its way north- 
ward, and captiu*ed railhead, Nkongsamba, 
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on December 10. Among the spoils wore 
two “ steamers for sky,” ks the natives called 
tho aeroplanes. These machines were the 
first that had ever arrived in West Africa, 
and the Germans had not even unpticki^tl 
them. Col. Gorges pushed north to Dchang, 
5,5 miles beyond railhead, and destroyed the 
fort there (January H, 1916), retiring to Nkong- 
samba and its outpost Bare. I'his withdrawal 
was unfortimate, for Dchang lay near the 
region w^hcrc the Cross River column sent from 
Nigeria in August had been practically anni- 
Jiilated. 

'^rhe net result of three months’ operations 
was that Gen. Dobell lield the country for 50 
miles east and 70 miles north of Duala, a 
mere fragment of Cameroon. In addition the 
whole coast line os far as the guns of the ships 
could carry had been evacuated by the enemy, 
and small forces were stationed at the three 
ports south of the Cameroon estuary — Kribi, 
Campo and Coco Beach. Gen. Dobell realized 
that his original force was too weak for the task 
jissigned it, and he asked for reinforcements, 
(’ol. Zimmermaim had shown that he had good 
reason for not surrendering Cameroon w ithout a 
struggle ; indeed, at tliis juncture — January, 
1915 he t ook tlio offensive. 

Col. Ziinmemiann had been preparing a blow’ 
at. t he Kreneh eolmuri under Col. Mayor at Edea 
lor some time, but had not been able to keep liis 
intentions secret. Consequently Col. Mayer’s 
outpost at Kopongo, a few miles east of hklca, 
had been strengthened on January 4 by 90 men 
sent from Edea, and w’hen on January 5 it was 
ass, Tiled by 150 Germans the attack was easily 
beaten oil. Almost at the .same time a German 
column 800 strong and with several machine 
guns attacked Col. ISlayer’s main force at Edea. 
'I’lie buildings at Edea are sc^attered, they lie 
<*lose to dense forest, and the groimd is much 
broken up. These factors favoured the attack, 
but Col. Mayer had very skilfully constructed 
his defences and the marksmanship of the 
tirailleurs was so accurate that after sustaining 
severe losses the enemy retired - and never again 
attempted an offensive movement on a con- 
siderable scale. The Germans k^ft on the 
ground 23 dead Europeans, of whom six were 
oflicers, 88 native soldiers killed and 102 
wounded ; their casualties w’cre thus 25 per 
cent, of the force engaged. I’hey also loft 
behind a machine gun, a quantity of ammuni-' 
tion and many rifles. The French loss€Vj were 
one European N.C.O. and three tirailleurs 


killtHl and 11 timilleurs woundpd. Not wit li- 
statiding this suctws Col. .Muyer wcus unnblo to 
tako tho ofTonsivo. From various caiisos, 
chiefly hutk of men and heavy guns, the opera- 
tions were at a standstill. This was th(> easi* 
also with tho Hritish and French forces in the 
north an<| (.eneral Aymerieh's columns in the 
south-east. 

Tt was essc'utinl to strciigtlicn, reorganize ami 
00-0 dinafe the efforts of the f(>rc^^s at the 
disposal of tho Allies. TIh^ French and British 
West African colonics wcto appealed to for 
additional men and tho reinforeements asketl 
for arrived at Duala in Feliruary. Meantime 
Hrigadicr-Ca'ii. Cunliffe had been selectoJ to 
take over the command of tlu^ Krencli am I 
British troops in Northern Cameroon, and in 
Janutuy he went to Duala to consult with G(*n. 
Dobell, the result being a decision to prosctnite 
the northern campaign with more vigour. The 
enemy forces were showing consid(>rable bold- 
ness at this time in tho direction of the northern 
railliead, and in two engagements in FehiMmry 
the British had 120 casualtic's aiiiotig the nati\’e 
sohlita's, cluefly among the Sierra ],ieone Batta- 
lion of the W.A.F. K.’s. /\n attacfk nuuk* hy the 
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British (March 4) in this rejjion on the points 
known as Stocbcrs ami H^armann's Farms 
failed, among the killed being two w’hito ofticers 
(Lt.-Col. (1. 1*. Newstead, conuuanding the 
Sierra Leone Battalion ; and Captain C. H. 
Dinnen, Staff Captain). 'I'he enemy had, how- 
ev^tT, snlfered severely, and ho evacuated the 
positions, retiring north. 

M. Fourneau, Lieut. -Covornor of Middle 
Congo, arrived at Duala in March and a.sked 
Ceil. Dobell to co-o[)erato with Cen. Aymerich 
in an immediate advance on Yaunde. Cen. 
Dobell was very doiditful as to the wisdom of 
such a mi)ve, as is obvious from liis statenumt 
in his despatch concerning the operations, ife 
wrote : - 

I fully renlizfxl llio politioiil and ntratogin importance 
of Yaunde, but demurre<l embarking on such an opera- 
tion at that moment. It was late in the season and the 
rains were already bc'ginning, besides which the roops 
I was able to employ were insuni(‘iiait to ensure 
in the abs of effective co-operation, in the imm'^tliato 
vicinity of Yaunde, by the troops under (J •neral 
Aymerich. Owing to the ditlhailty of corninunii 
it was quite unsafe to count on this. 

However, in view of the great advantage 
whicli would follow an early occupation of 
Yaimde, Ceneral Dobell consented to co-operate 
with all his available strength. The result 
was not favourable. Colonel Haywood, who 
was s(‘nt east to make a methodical advance in 
co-o|ieration with Colonel Mayer’s force at 
iOdea, met with strong opposition, Colonel 
Zimmermann withdrawing troops from dis- 
tant posts to help in stemming the advance 


on Yaunde. By May 1, however, Colonel 
Haywood had reached a point which enabled 
Colonel Mayer to advance. The British and 
Frencli columns moved forward on parallel 
lines. I'lie French column followed the line 
of the railway east — the lino itself had been 
torn up by the enemy — and Commandant 
Mechet, who conducted the advance, occupied 
Kseka, Colonel Mayer’s immediate objective, 
and the terminus of the railway, on May 1 1. 
The British column followed a route north of 
the railway, and on May 3 (uimo up to a for- 
midable entrenched position which the enemy 
occupied on the left (farther) bank of the 
Mbila river -a tributary of the Sanaga, at 
VV’um Biagas. The enemy’s position extended 
over a front of some three miles, and himdreds 
of natives had been employed for many months 
in digging the trenches. After an notion 
lasting 18 hours Col. Haywood stormed this 
|)osition on May 4, but not without serious loss 
both in Kuro{)eans and native ranks. After 
the capture of W’um Biagas Commandant 
Mechet moved from Kseka to that {ilace, and 
Col. Mayer came from Kdea to take [lersonal 
command of the comliined forv^e in its further 
advance on Yaunde. Supplies and stores were 
hurried forward, also a naval 12 poundiT gun 
to reinforce the lighter pieces. 

It was at this point — May 1 1 — that Ceneral 
Dobell learned from M. Merlin, the (jovernor- 
Oeneral of French Equatorial Africa, that 
as Dume and Lomie, respectively 140 miles 
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THE GERMAN BLOCK HOUSE AT YOKO. 

Captured by the French under Colonel Brisset (x)i December 1, 1915. 


N.N.K. and 160 miles S.S.E, of Yaunde, the 
immediate objectives of General Aymerich’s 
columns, had not been captured, no definite 
date could be given for the advance of the 
French from those places on Yaunde. Never- 
theless General Dobell decided not to abandon 
his operations, and in accordance with his 
instructions Colonel Mayer left Wiiin Biagas on 
May 25. His total force numbered about 
2,000 men, of whom 300 had been brought 
from Edea and had not taken part in the 
fatigues of the first part of the advimce. He 
had machine guns, and beside the naval 
12-poiinder a number of 80 mni. guns. Tlie 
decision to send the column forward, a^ was 
quickly apparent, was founded on an insufficient 


estimate of the ol)stacles to be overcome. 
General Dobc'll himself set out those obstacles 
with commendable frankness : 

1 rrgrrt (he wrote) that supply diniculties soon inudo 
themselvoH evident, tlio c«)\nilry was liarren, and with 
all avuilablo oarriers and tlio low motor voliiclos at rny 
disposal, at that time only threj*. I was nnahle to trans- 
port food for Europeans and natives with snllieient 
rapidity. HandieapjMMl by the almost iinpenotrabh» 
bush and a terrain which alTorded many defensive 
ptiHilioiiH, tlio advance beenme exceedingly slow'. A\ 
every turn of the road tlie advanecj was met by inaehine- 
gim lire, so that during the 2.'3th and 2«th May only 
live miles was made good. The enemy evidently hod 
reeeivwl reinforcements and eoinineneed to interfere 
with our line of coinmnnication, whieh was peeuliarly 
susceptible to attack, while the long convoys of carriers 
were singularly prone to panic, 1 receivc<l an ai)pettl 
from Colonel Mayer for reinforcements, as, in addititm 
to other disabilities, dysentery had broken out in his 
force. I sent forward such troops ns were availahlc and 
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took to obtain more carriers from the Wost 

African Colonies. 

Irly “ tleii8e bush ” the reader should under- 
stand a forest so dense that often an advance 
could only be made liy felling the trees - 
Colonel Mayer had in grim fact to hack his 
way through the forest. To add to the 
hf)rrors of the situation t he ground was a morass, 
and tit almost every step the risk was run of 
sinking in the swamp. On June 5 Colonel 
^Mayer had et^vered oidy twelve miles from 
Wuin Biagas ; the rate of progress was exactly 
a mile a dtiy. Yaunde was still 40 miles 
distant ; sickness was rife, the enemy w^as 
stubborn, and the situation such that Col. 
Mayer informed Oen. Dobell that in his opinion 
any further advance on Yaunde was imprac- 
ticable. M. ]Merlin having telegraphed (May 7) 
that tluT<^ was no furthcT news from Oen. 
Aymerich, Col. ^Slayer’s column was ordered to 
withdraw. Col. Mayer having lost part of his 
food supplies through a raid by the encm\' 
on a convoy of .500 carriers, began his retreat 


at once, his rearguards being constantly 
harassed, but never broken. Gen. Dobell 
hurried forward the last available men to 
the succour of Col. Mayer. These troops 
made a wonderful march in tropical rain 
and reached Col. Mayer at an opportune 
moment, for his rearguard was being heavily 
attacked. By June 28 Col. Mayer had 4ak<'n 
up new strong positions, and the pursuit 
by the enemy ceased. Tn tins ill-fated advance 
the casualties reached 2.5 per cent, of the 
force engaged. Yet neither the Senegalese' 
nor the W.A.F.F.’s lost their discipline, 
courage, and inextinguishable gaiety. The 
failure of the advance was in no respect due to 
(Colonel Mayer. “ I fully recognize,” wrote 
General Dobell, “ that Colonel Mayer was not 
in a position to undertake, single handed, an 
advance on Yaunde, but I had hoped that the 
pressure which was being brought on the 
hostile forces in the Southern Cameroons 
w'ould hav’e had the effect of preventing a 
concentration against us.” 



A GERMAN BLOCK-HOUSE AT GARUA. 
Destroyed by the Allied Artillery. 
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A WRECKED WIRELESS STATION, 
CAMEROON. 

After this episode there was a prolonged 
pause in Gen. Dobell’s operations, in the 
area in wliieh his forces were engaged the 
heavy rains rendered the renewal of active 
campaigning impossible until September cr 
October. 

The unsuccessful advance on Yaimde coin- 
citled with brilliant successes achieved by the 
Anglo-French forces in Northern Cameroon, 
though the scene of operations there was too 
distant to aifect Col. Mayer’s fortunes. The 
campaign in the north began with Gen. Lar- 
geau’s attack on Kusseri. Gen. Largeau was 
one of the most distinguished of that brilliant 
band of French officers who made their fame in 
Africa. He hod been one of Marchand’s com- 
Hides at Fashoda, hod played a major part in 
bringing the central Sudan under French 
rule, and in 1913 he had crowned his eitorts by 
the defeat of the Semissi. He now organized 
the French forces which invaded Cameroon 
from the north-east and remained in com- 
mand until October, 1915, when the end of the 
campaign being near, he returned to France. 
Given a brigade of infantry at Verdun in 
February, 1916, ho w os^killed there on March 26, 
aged 47. 

Gen. Largeau led in person the battalion 
which in the first week of the war endeavoured 
to carry Kusseri by assault. Situated just 
above the ^junction of the Logone with the 
river Shari, with a water front, strongly forti- 



ficlii and strongly garrisonru, Kussen firoved 
too strong for the force brought against it, and 
Gen. Larginui was obliged to rt'tirc. '^1 he 
(JSennans on their side took the olTi'iisive, ca])- 
tured a small French post and iiuluccd Karnak, 
Sultan of Logone, to raise his levies against 
the French. On August 28 the French met 
and defeated these levies, Sultan Karnak 
being killed. This was the only instance in 
Cameroon of a native chieftain allying himsell 
with the Germans ; and the fate of Karnak may 
have served as a warning to others. On 
September 21 Gen. Largeau again attacked 
Kusseri ; this time with success. After a 
stout resistance the German troops gave way 
before a bayonet charge of the Senegalese. In 
a panic flight they abandoned everything 
guns, ammunition, horses and baggage. With 
Kusseri in his possession Gen. Largeau organized 
a column to go south and join w itli the British 
forces from Nigeria. 

Col. Brisset,to whom the command of tliis 
column was given, left Kusseri on October L 
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taking a south-west route towards the Man- 
<lara mountains. His force was largely com- 
posed of young recruits from Mossi, the country 
north of Ashanti which had raised a levy to 
lu'Ip in the conquest of Togo land. Capturing 
tliree or four small German posts en route, 
Ool. Brisset on October 14 joined a British 
column camp(>d south of Mora, a fortified post 
on a cftnmanding eminence in a very rugged 
and difficult country, in parts inaccoasible, 
Mora was abundantly provisioned and almost 
impregnable. Its commandant was Ilaupt- 
mann von Raben. 

On the instructions of Sir Fredk. LuganI, 
(fovernor-General of Nigemv, three columns 
drawn from the Nigerian Regiment ot the 
\V\^st African Frontier Force were, as soon as 
the war began, (^oneentrated at |)oints close 
to the (■ameroon frontier. A larger mov^e- 
ment was designed, but the demands on tin* 
military strtmgth of the protectorate by Sir 
Charles Dobell reduced the role of the frontier 
columns, for the time being, to that of “ locud 
activity.” All the columns crossed the German 
frontier on the same day — August 25. For 
forces destined siirqdy for “ local a<‘tivity,” 
lliey act(id ambitiously. The most northerly 
<*olunin, starting from Maidugari under Capt. 
K. VV. Fox, tried to carry Mora by assault, and 
failed. It was still watching Mora when it 
was joined by the French imder (.^ol. Brisset. 
ddie Freiudi in their turn tried to capture 
Mora, and they likewise failed. Col. Brisset’s 
men carried several positions in night attm^ks, 
from which, however, they were driven by 
counter-attiU'ks. The fighting was so severe 
( hat the Gernians sought an armistice to bury 
their dead. It was then decided that Capt. 
Fox\s column should remain to bloc*ka<le 
Mora, while Col. Brisset marched south towards 
Mama, a considerable Moslem town. He 
drove back a ('lerrnan force sent from that 
phute to the relief of Mora and later on attacked 
Mama itself. The conflict appeared to be 
indecisive, but under cover of darkness the 
Genuan commandant evacuated the town, 
retiring to Gama. This was on Dechmber 12, 
and thus, with the exception of Mora, the 
extreme northern end of Cameroon *pas.sed 
from the possession of the Germans. 

It may be added here that the situation 
at Mora remained unchanged till the end of 
the war. Up to August, 1916, the British 
were content tp maintain a blockade. Between 
August 23 and September 16 Brig. -Gen. 


Cunliffe in person made imavailing effort? to 
storn\ the fortre.ss. In one desperate attack a 
foothold was gaiiied on the summit, and part 
of the 1st Nigerian Regiment attempt ( m 1 to 
carry an outer work with the Ijayonct, but 
was stopped within sixty yards of the tmeiny 
defences, 'riiese gallant fellows Indd on to 
the position they liJUi gained for forty eight 
hour.s without lood or water, but after every 
effort to sup|»ly them luul faih'd (Jen. Cunliffe 
was compelled to order tiieir withdrawal. 
From S(‘ptember 17 onward to th(^ <‘nd no 
further assaults on Mf)ra were nuuhs the 
l.)lockado being resumed. 


Of the other columns which in August, 
1911, enterrsl Camerocn from Nigt'ria, one. 



HERR EBERMAIER. 
German Governor of Cameroon. 


under Lieut.-Col. P. Maclear (Dublin Fusiliers) 
starting from Yola, attacked Gama on the 
night of August 30. One fort was captured, 
but at dawn the following da> the enemy 
counter-attacked in force and compelled the 
British to retreat. In this fighting Col. 
Maclear and thre«^ other officers w(*re killed, 
three were wounded (one of whom died), and 
two doctors of the ^^^A. Medical Staff were 
captured whil(‘ attending to the wounded. 
Thi} los.ses in the native ranks were heavy, 
and the column was compelled to fall back 
on Yola. hater in tin* year the Yola column 
was placed under Lieut. -Col. Webb-Bowen, 
and a force was again sent towards Gama. 
It was joined by the French column under 
Col. Brisset, who had received reinforcements 
from Gen. Largeau. The Webb-Bowcn-Brissct 
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columns motle no attempt to take Oarua, the 
situation there remaining unchanged until 
the middle of April, 1915. • 

Wliile the Maidugari column had not achieve<l 
mu<*h, and the Yola column had .suffered a 
seritais reverse, it fared still worse with the 
eohimn which invaded Cameroon in August, 
1914, from Ikom, in the Cross Itiver district, 
"rius column, under Lieut -Col. O. T. Mair, 
seized Nsanakang, just within the Gorman 
border. On Se|)t ember (i the garrison left at 
Nsanakang was surprised by a largely superior 
force brought from Duala, and in spite of the 
most gallant resistance wa.s practically anni- 


(loa^l and the position waa hopeless that Milne-Howe 
gave the order to charge, and they went through the 
enemy and escaped into the bush. There they moMtIy 
managed to evade the Germans, and after days of 
starvation got back to Ikom. On the following Friday 
(September 11) I visited Nsanakang with the marine 
transport officer. Wo went on a launch flying the white 
flag and the Rod Cross flag, and took with us medical 
stores for the wounded and personal stores for the 
prisoners. 'J'ho German oflioors wore very good fellows, 
and we and they and the prisoners (who were on parole) 
sat round a big tablo and smoked cigarettes aail drank 
sweet champagmo. • 

On our way up stream we discovered two fugitives, who 
had been six days in tho bush without food. You never 
saw two such bedraggled specimens of Rritish officern. 
They were wet, dirty, and tom, but they hod smiles 
on their worn faces and loaded revolvers in their belts. 
They had evaded the enemy whore they could, shot 



THE RAILWAY BRIDGE, JAPOMA. 
Blown up by the enemy. 


liiliitccl. Only two oHicers and 90 native 
soldiens escaped by forcing a way throtigh the 
enemy with tho bayonet. The British losses 
were two officers, one Kuropean N.C.O., and 
9.1 native rank and file killed, one officer and 
1 fi natives w'ounded, and three officers, one Euro- 
pean N.C.O., and 49 natives taken prisoner — a 
tc)tal of 108 casualties. The German losses in 
|)(*rsonnel were even heavier than those of the 
Britisli, but tho effect of their victory was 
marked. 

A medical officer serving with the Nigerian 
forces who visited Nsanakang a few days later, 
de.^icribing his experiences, wrote ; 

It WRN only when tlic trenchcR wore piled up with 


him where they could not, slept in the dense biinh. 
cut thoir way at tho rate of eight miles a day, swum a 
river, and finally brought up on British territory and .saw 
our launch approaching. Wo took them on boanl. 
gave them food, put thum in the dinghy with some more 
end sent them down to Ikom. Tho following day, as 
we were coming back, we found a whole section who 
had been with Rodwell and refused to follow him over 
the liver; •they had made a handrail for those who 
could not swim. They had been a week without 
food. 

Col. Mair later on rooccupied N.sanakang, 
and advanced to and seized Ossidinge. 
Between December 25, 1914, and January 8, 
1915, he made a further advance in face f>f 
strong opposition, but a little later drew bat^k 
to Ossidinge. • 

The position in the north in February, 1915, 
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MBO FORT. 


when Brig.-(jlen. F. J. Cunliffe, coininandant of 
the Nigerian Roginiont, took over the eoininand 
botii of the French and British forces on that 
front, was one approactiing staleirmte. Gen. 
Ciinliffe in consultation with Gen. Dobell had 
agreed to take energetic action. He had for 
("hief of Staff Col. W. D. Wright, ^^(^, who 
Imd up to then V)een on Gen. Dol>eir8 staff. 
Foreseeing the need of “ big guns ” — the term 
is relative — he obtained the loan of a 12- 
pounder from the Challenger, while from Dakar 
Col. Brisset was supplied with a 95 irun. g\ui. 
'J'hoso two guns played an important part in 
the subsequent defeat of the Germans, although 
the gunners suffered from the same disability 


as their comrades in Europe^ a shortage of 
ammunition. 

The re luction of Garua was the first im|K*ra- 
tive step in the northern campaign. Gen. 
CxinlifTe was not, however, able tf) invest the 
place mitil the middle of April. His force at 
Garua consisted of 11 companies of infantry 
(8 British, 5 French), one company of mounted 
infantry (British), and one squadron of cavalry 
(French). 1'ho J^hallcsit^er's naval gun win 
wdth the force ; the French 95 mm. did not 
arrive till May 28. Haupt juaiui von Grailsheim, 
commandant of Garua, had a force of about 
40 Europeans and 400 natives Bis defensive 
strength was, liowever, great, (tarua lies 
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on tlx' whirb protoots it on the south, 

in hilly country, and it had boon turned into 
an entrenched camp which would have done 
credit to the enginocrH on the front in France. 
VVitliout the aid of the two big guns its reduc- 
tion w'ould have been almost impossible. In 
tlio early days of the investment Haiiptnmnii 
von Cniilsheim distiiiguishe<l liimsc'if by a 
daring manfcuvre. With a few Europeans, 100 
mounted men and 170 infantry he broke out of 
Gama and was joined by some four lOuropean 
and 50 native soldiers from Xgaiindere. Ho 
then attacktsl a British outpost, but failed to 
ca[)turt* it, and next, to <piote Gen. CunlittVs 
wortls : 

by avoitiiiig all riui(l>. uiul iiuikin^ a uoiulerful inarch of 
28 liuurs without a hal^ siicccctlod in a\oiding tho 
troops I had sent to iritorcopt him, and made hia way 
Hiifoly hack to (lariia. 

Hy the night of May .*10 the hulk of tho troops 
were entrenched from 3,000 to 3,500 yards from 



NLOHE STATION. 


the fort upon which Gen. CunlifTe had 
decided that the assault should be made. 
'This was called Fort A, and was on the summit 
of a s|)ur at the northern end of the defences. 
By advancing and entrenching under cover of 
darkness, the Allies had by Juno 10 a line of 
trenches with 400 yards frontage within 
1,000 yards iif the fort. Pari- of the difficulties 
the force had to meet may be gal hered from tho 
fact that water had to bo carried to tho front 
trenches in pots over a distance of two miles. 
On the night of June 9 the enemy had mmle two 
attempts to break out to the south across the 
river ; but they were met by a hot fire, and tho 
majority wore driven back. The Benue wivs 
in ffood, and numbers were drowned irt trying 
to cross it — ^the British recovered 70 bodies. 
About 45 native sdldiers only made good tluM*r 
escape. 

On Juno 10 Gen. Cunliffe was prepaiiug 


to assault Fori A, when at 3.30 p.m. the white 
Hag was hoisted. The German native soldiers 
had got out of hand, and had refused to fight 
any longer. It appeared that the fire of tho 
two heavy guns, which had been bombarding 
Garua since May 28, had WTOught much damage, 
and had had a terrifying effect on the natives, 
who had never before had such an experi- 
('nce. Hauptmann von Crailsheim at first, 
asked for terms ; he was told that failing un* 
conditional surrender in two hours tho attack 
would begin again. At the last minute of thc< 
second hour a German officer bearing a white 
flag issued from the fori, and surrendt^red 
Garua niieonditionally. The personnel of the 
fort was 37 Kuropoans and 212 native ranks. 
Five guns and ton maxims and a gootl (UniI of 
ammunition was also taken. 

Immediately after tlie fall of Oariia Gen. 
Cunliffe sent troops south to seize the edge of 
tho j)laleiiii on which Ngaundere stands, and 
thus prevent an enemy concentration on s 
valuable strategic lino. “On June 28 German 
outposts, holding tho steep paths leading up 
to the edge of the plateau, were, in the midst of »i 
terrific tornado, completely surprised and 
defeated by tho advance guard of Col. Webb 
Bowen’s eolunm, and Ngaundere itself was 
occupied the same evening.” In tho night tlu' 
enemy counter-attacked, was repulsed and 
retired en 'Tibati. 

At this point, Gen. DobelTs attempt ti» 
capture Yaunde having failed, Gen. Cunlifle 
decided lo be content to liold the line 
Xgaundere - Kontseha - Gashaka until Gen. 
Dobell and Gen. Aymerieh wore ready to 
resume their offensive. Meantime ho made tlu' 
effort to capture Mora, which we have already 
chronicled. 

Giai. AynuM-icdi, the officer in command ot 
the troops in French Equatorial Africa, hod 
made it his first duty to secure his linos of com- 
munication, threatened by the German posts at 
Bonga, on the Sanga, at its confluence with th<i 
Congo, and at Zinga, on the Ubangi. Inspector 
lA^princo embarked at Brazzaville with a small 
force OH soon as war was declared, ascended the 
Congo, and on August fi surprised Bonga and 
captured its garrison. Descending the Ubangi 
from Bangui, fiO miles above n^inga, with a 
single company of Senegalese, Capt. B6on sur- 
prised and captured that place on August 7. 
Doemnents found in the captured positions 
showed that the Germans had instructions to 
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YAUNDE FORT. 

Occupied by British Force under Colonel Gorges, January I, 1916. 


inv^ade French territory, a sufTicient com- 
inentary on the German proposals for ncMitraU- 
zation. Gen. Aymerich then organized two 
columns : one, under Col. H iitiii, was t o advance 
north up t he Sanga valley ; the other, under 
Col. Morisson, was to advance west along the 
Lobaye, which joins the Ubangi n(*ar Ziiiga. 
The Lobaye column did much good work 
completely out of the limelight. By October 
Col. Morisson had occupied Carnot, ov^^r 
200 miles from liis starting-point, and farther 
south, Bania, wliere he got into touch with 
Col. Iliitin's column. Pushing still west- 
ward Col. Morisson found that the Germans 
retreating before liiin and Col. Hutin had con- 
ceal! rated at Baturi, on the road to Dumo and 
Yaunde. On December 0 Col. Morisson remdied 
Ihituri, which is in the dense forest area. The 
Germans, who had hastily evacuated Baturi 
during the night of the 8th, retired to Bortua, 
3,‘l miles farther west, whither Col. Morisson 
fuirsued them. After a sliarp fight on Dectnn- 
ber 28 the Gennans again evacuated their 
position in the night. So far Col. Morisson’s 
advance had been rapid, and ho pushed on to 
the neighbourhood of Dume ; but as the Gor- 
mans fell ba4?k and the garrisons of various 
posts united, they Iwcame stronger. Col. 
Morisson’s progress was not only chocked, he 
was forced to give up Bortua, and the Gennans 
established themselves solidly at Moopa, 25 
miles south of Baturi. 

The Sanga column under Col. Hutin also 
made good progress at the beginning. It was 
a combined river and land expedition. At 


the outset a number of French planters and 
traders in the Upper Sanga district had made 
their escape to Wesso, a French border town at 
the junction of the N’Goko with the Sanga, 
and had with the help of a few native trooj).s 
seized a neighbouring German post. 1’hcre 
they liad been surprised by the (sieiny, and all 
the Frenchmen save one killed. The survivor 
fled to WeH.so, which was hastily evacuated 
by its small garrison. The Germans took 
possession and began to loot, but, in their 
turn, hastily fled before Col. Hutin. By 
October 18 Col. Hutin had secured tlie im|)or- 
tant and fortified post of Nola, on the Sanga 
over 300 miles from Bonga. Several German 
officers and N.C.O.’s, together wdth a small 
cannon, four machine guns, and a large quantity 
of ammunition were captured. But a German 
force coining from Molundu on the N’Goko 
cut his line of commimication by seizing 
the post of N’Zimu, midway between Bonga 
and Nola. Gen. Aymerich himself took com- 
mand of a force which hurried from Bonga 
to retake N’Zimu. It was at this juncture 
that the Belgians came to the aid of the French, 
placing their river steamers and their artillery 
at the disposal of Gen. Aymerich. They 
also sent 180 tirailleurs with the force which 
attacked N'Zimu, their boat, the f.uxcm- 
bourg, conveying part of the troops The 
Belgian contingent was later increased to 
580 rifles, besides supply trains, carriers, etc. 
At N’Zimu, wdiich was reiaken on October 29. 
after three days’ obstinate fighting, the Belgian 
native soldiers, as in subsequent engagements, 
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behaved with the utmost gallantry. The 
Jjiixombourg was steered under heavy fire to 
within 150 yards of the German position, 
and its small guns had a good deal to do with 
the victory. M. Fourneau, Lieut. -Governor 
of Middle Congo, who was on board the boat, 
was seriously wounded, but recovered. 

Ilio N*Zimu incident showed the danger to 
whidh the Sanga column was exposed on its 
left, and Col. llutin had to devote much time 
to clearing the Germans from the N Goko 
region. It was not until December 21 that, 
after very hard fighting, Molundu was occupietl 
by the French. Col. Hutin then from his 
main body his total effectives, including the 
Belgian contingent, were at that time under 
2,000 formed two divisions to advance west 
towards Lomie, on the road to Yaunde. 

It w^as. about tliis period that M. Fourneau 
went to Duala to propose the joint advance 
on Yaunde. Gen. Aymerich had, however, 
overestimated the ability of the comparatively 
weak llutin and Morisson columns to make 
good Dume and Lomie, w’henco the advance 
on Yaunde was planned to be made. As soon 
os they lost the advantage of river transport 
they h>ul to face all the difiiculties presented 
by forest and swamp which hindered Gen. 
DobelFs advance. It was not until Juno 25, 
1915, that Col. Hutin captured Lomie — three 
weeks after Col. Mayer’s column had bfcn 



compelled to give up its advance. Col. Hutin 
had had many engagements and had taken 
prisoner several Eiiropcans and some hundreds 
of German native soldiers ; he was also joined 
by over 300 Gom^an native troops who had 
deserted, while the i atives in the region south 
of Yaunde wore in open revolt. 

Col. Morisson had not been able to advance 
anew until May, 1915. He attacked Moopa 
(Juno 3—7) but failed to break through the 
defences, wliich were cleverly constructed. 
Another attack was made on June 23, the 
assailants being now provided with a mountain 
gun of 80 nun. Six hours’ homI)ardment was 
followed by a bayonet elairge, and Moopa was 
captured. On July 22 Bertua was again 
occupied, and on July 25 Col. Mo isson entered 
Dume, which the Gennans 8.‘t on fire in their 
retreat. 

French forces, whose activities Imd not 
hitherto had any (ffect on the general situa- 
tion, now began to t hreaten Col. Zimmor- 
rnann’s position from the south-west. In 

fV- * ■ 
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t ho first week of tlio war the German armed 
))oats Ilohlfs and Itolo had made demonstra- 
1 ions on tho Gabun coast. The French replied 
))y sending some 600 Senegalese, convoyt^d 
l)y the gimboat Surprise, to Coco Beoc^h, at tho 
entranoo to the Rio Muni, and tho capital 
of Gorman Muni. After a very stiff fight, in 
which the Rohlfs and Itolo wore siuik. Coco 
Beach, which the Germans had renamed 
rkoko, was captured on September 21, 1914. 
'rhereaftor French troops, under Col. Miquolard, 
cleared the enemy entirely from Gonnan 
Muni, and a column under Col. lo Meillour 
advanced north, parallel to tho eastern frontier 
of Spanish Guinea, Col. le Meillour took 
sucoeasivoly Oyom and Bitarn, tho last-named 
station, near the north-east corner of Spanish 
Guinea, being carried by assault on July 17, 
1915. A French force also advanced from the 
port of Campo, parallel to the northern Spanish 
frontier, the intention being to cut off the 
< lertnans should they attempt to escape 
into neutral territory. This object was not 
attained, the Campo force and that of Col. 
lo Meillour not being able to join hands in 
time, while closely to guard a frontier 130 miles 
long was an undertaking beyond the power of 
the force available. 


By the end of duly Gen. Ayrncrieh’.s 
forces were ready for the final advance on 
Yaunde, and Gen. Cunliffe’s forces were 
but waiting for tho signal to sweep south. 
Further consultations between the varioiis 
commanders took place ; the combined move- 
ments w ere planned and os soon as tho rains 
permitted Gen. Dobell again took tho 
offensive. His command had been strengthened 
by the arrival of the 5th Light Infantry of the 
Indian Army, and in November, 1915, his 
force reached its maximum strength of 9,700. 
Tho new advance on Yaunde hod by that 
time made good progress. It began on Sep- 
tember 22. This time the French and British 
columns under Gen. Dobell moved eastward 
separately. Col. Mayer’s force w'ent forward 
from its base near Edoa along the railw^ay, 
reoccupied Eseka on October 30, and was 
directed to make good the rood leading from 
Yaunde to Kribe. The British column, operat- 
ing somewhat to the. north of Col. Mayer, 
found its passage most stubbornly disputed 
until the end of November, when Ngung was 
taken. By this time the British had worked 
their way almost through the primeval forest, 
and on December 17 they seized DeWng Mangas, 
which stands in more open and cultivated 










FRENCH TIRAILLEURS AT JAPOMA. 


country. On Docoiubcr 21 tlio P'rouch column, Hcinicircle in north -ccntnil Cium roon. 'I’lic 

which had been very heavily engaged and had h'nmch column under (’ol. Brissc't togetht-r with 

suffered seriou-s loss, had hrokcdi down tin- Col. Wchh-Howen’s eohinui entered Tihali on 

enemy msistance, and Col. Mayer’s teiutcity of November 3. Bamenda was ocempied. after a 

IHU-poso had its reward in the capture of brisk tight, by the Cross River eohimn, now 

\Iangelc.s on December 21. under Major Crookendeu, on October 22. In 

tho (.-ross Riv«*r soctor. wlicrv Ihi’ NKurmktm^ 
Roth Oon. Ayinericli’h forces and those of disaster had happeiieii, (ien. Dobell cooperatrHl 

(Sen. Chmliffc were also now closing in on by sending the r>th I.igbt Infantry of the 

Yaimde. The nortlaa’n forces, which at this Fridian Army and other troops under Lieut. - 

time nunibered between ILOOO and 4,000, were (’ol. (.’otton forward from tho northern railway, 

set in motion in October, (Sen, (hinliffe’s first This column had a gr»>at deal of hard manrhing 

movements being directed to the line Tibati, and .several minor encounters wit h the c*nemy, 

Ranyo, and Ba-Tnenda, uhich forms a rough who retreated north, (’ol. L’otton reoeeupied 
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Dohang on November b, and going on to 
Hagam, there joined Major Crookenden. Mean- 
time, Mho had })een seized. 

The captures of Banyo, which lies between 
Ban^enda and Tibati, was an operation of 
more diflieulty. Tiie Knropean settlement at 
Banyo was occupied on October 24, but the 
garrison \\ (‘re entrenched on an isolated moun- 
tain rising steeply 1,200 feet from the a\ir- 
roimding country. 1 1 had very strong defences, 
was amply provisioned, the garrison was well 
armed, and every (lerinan in Cameroon believed 
that it would hold out till the end of the war. 
By November 2 Gen. Cunliffe, w'ho personally 
directed the operations, htid five companies 
of infantry on the under- features of the moun- 
tain, with his mounted infantry in a wide 


circle on the plain — rolling grass Ifuid, un- 
inhabited — to give notice of any attempt of 
the garrison to break out. Three 2.95-in(‘h 
gims supported the attack. 

From Banyo the eneiny’n position on the moiintuin 
looked grim and KtupendouM (wrote an oiluM^r in h 
letter to Sir Frotlk. Lugard). lingo rocky bouldois 
Htanding out prominently right up to the very tcj]), 
and the sides of the mountain bristling with strongly 
built “ Hangars.” We began our attack eorly ^n tho 
morning of November 4. The infantry, covered by 
the fire from om* throe guiiM. worked their way up 
slowly and doggedly foot by foot, climbing over rocks 
and tearing their way through the thorny Rcriib an<l 
long groHs, under a heavy rifle and maxim-gun fm« 
from, the enemy’s “ sangars ” and concealed snipers 
among tho rocks. By the evening most of the com. 
panies hod managed to struggle half-way up the hill, 
there getting what shelter they could from tlio inces- 
sant fire of the enemy, aided by the light of Aroballs 
anti roektJts. Ollicers and men, exhausted and drenche<l 
with rain, hung on determinedly to tho ground gained. 
[Under cover of the fog Capt. Bowyer-Sinijth ha<l Ird 


his company right up to the summit. "I’hore it came 
under a hot cross fire, and (’apt. Bowyer-Smijth having 
been killed, the company was forced back to the lout 
of the inouiitain.] 

At dawn on the morning of the .'ith they started 
climbing once more. Our troops having got directly 
under the first line of “sangars,” tho enemy, in addi- 
tion to rifle and maxim-gun fire, started rolling down 
rocks and throwing dynamite bombs. All that day 
our men gradually worked their way up, capturing 
a small stone redoubt and “ sangar ” here and there. 
Owing to the paucity of gun au^mimition, tho covering 
artillery fire could not afford the infantry the assi.stam**! 
so imperatively necessary on these ocean ioris. For- 
tunately a convoy arrived on the afternoon of tla* 
fith bringing with it 200 more rounds of gun ammuni- 
tion which, hurriedly smit out, enabled the guns to tin? 
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BRITISH TROOPS ON THE ROAD 
TO YAUNDE. 


Soniowhat more rapidly till the upward advance of tin* 
infantry rurulore<l it too daiii^t^rouH to conliauo thoir 
fire. 

DarkncHM sot in early that ovctdrig -at 5 p.m An 
hour or two later a terrific thunderstorm Inirst over the 
inountain. Heavy firirif^ and the explosion of bomb.'i 
and fireballs continued. A misty morniiiii prevente«l 
our seeing what was happening as dawn broke on the 
6th, but as the mist dispersed a white flaj^ could be ween 
on the top of the hill and our men ailhouette<l aijainst 
the sky-line. 

Tlie enemy, completely demoralized by the dotor- 
tnined advance of our men despite heavy losses, hwl 
during the night of the 5th-6t.h broken into small 
scattered parties. Owing to the darkness of the night, 
the noise of rain and thunder, an<l their knowledge of 
the country, the majority, of the enemy parties had 
managed to worm their way down the hill without 
being intercepted, only, however, to run up against 
the detached posts of our mounted infantry guarding 
all roads in the vicinity. Those enemy parties then 
fired a few wild shots and scatterotl into the long gross 
[ 10 ft. high] where it was difiicult to follow tlusn. 

“ This action,” wrote Gen. Cunliffo, and not 
without reason, ” may, I think, bo justly 
described as one of the most arduous ever 
fought by native African troops.” 

After the fall of 4$anyo Gen. Cunliffe’s 
columns struck towards Yaunde, the enemy 
still offering steady resistance and destroying 
the bridges over the rivers in his retreat. 
Yoko was seized by Col. Brisset on December 1, 
Fumban by Col. Cotton and Major Uniac'ke 
on December 2. and by January 1, 1016, Gen. 


CunlifTe hiwi coricentratod his striking force on 
the lino Ngila-Ndenge and was rciuiy for the 
final advance. (.*(d. Hrisset, \\ho was sent 
forward to secure the crossing of the Sanaga 
river at Nachtigal brails, soon came into 
touch with Gen. Aymerich's columns, which 
w(Te pouring eastward on Yaunde. By .lanu- 
ary 8 Gen. (hinliiTc's advan(*ed troops w’cre 
within forty miles of that place. It was 
only on that day that tli<> g(‘n('ral learned 
that Y'aimde luul alrejxdy fallen. 

VV^hen the Britisli eoliimn from Wum Biagas 
had fought its way througli the forest and 
rdached the open tabhdaiid at Mangas, Gen. 
Doh(‘U directed it to push forward to Yauruhs 
without wailing for the Krench column under 
Col. May<*r. Kor a few d.ays the enemy still 
offered resistance, but from j>e(rem)>(*r 22 
onward strongly entrenelied |)ositions were 



MAJOR-GENERAI. DOBELL (on left) WITH 
COLONEL GORGES. 
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found to l)t* abandoned. On January 1, 191(b 
the Tiritish coluinn under Col, Corses marched 
into Yaunde unopposed. If(*rr I^Jjerinaier, Col. 
/iinmermanii and over 800 Cermans, tiitli 
nat troo|)s and several tliousands of carrier.s, 
had e\ acnat(*d the place som<? days previously, 
making south-west for Spanish (luinea, the 
nearest ])oint of lauitral territory being 125 
miles distimt. 

'rin* (*nemy Jiad IukI a good start, and though 
columns went in pursuit they failed to over- 
take t he main bod}". Aftf‘r a rearguard action 
on January 8 at Koimaka on the Njong river. 
Col. Haywood, however, relea,sed seventeen 
Hritish and seven Frencli civilians, and seven 
Hritisli and three French oOicers and N.C.O.’s 
who luul be('n held prisoners by the Cermans. 
(These prisoners, among whom were some ladies, 
hati been very fairly treated during their 
captivit y.) 

liy January 18 Herr Kbermaier and Col. 
/immerinann had retreated beyond Kbelow’a. 
A strong French force under Col. Moris.son 
followed them up, the French column w’orking 
west from Cam|)o cooperating, 'rhey did not 
bring the eiuMuy to a stand, but, in Cen. 
Dobell's phrast*, they “succeeded in driving 
the Clerman force across the Cainpo ri\'er 
into neutral territory.” 

The first Cerman refugees entered 8i)anish 


THK RNl'RV OF THE FRANCO-BKITISH 

territory on February 4, and a few days later 
Herr Kbermaicr was pt^rmittod to send an 
open telegram in French to Dr. Self, the Colomal 
Minister at Berlin, announcing that “.want of 
munitions compf'ls me to leave the Protectorate 
fogether with all troo{)s and staff.” Hcmt 
I'^ bermaicr and Col. Zimmermann siiiTendercd 
to the Spanish authorities, and a little later 
on the Germans, who numbered 825, wen* 
transported to Spain, where tliey w'orc 
int-erned. 

A British officer. Col. Gorges, and his column 
wwe, as stated, the first of the Allied troops to 
enter Yaunde ; next to arrive was the French 
column from the north under Col. Bri.sset. It 
had been on active campaign over fifteen 
months, and had marched and fought over 
1,000 miles of t€Tritory. On Col. Briss(4’s 
heels the French troop.s from the oast- poured 
in, and Gen. Aymerich took command of the 
Allied forces at Yaunde. A little later, on 
January 28, the Belgian contingent marched 
into Yaunde, and the flags of Britain. Franco 
and Belgium were hoisfed on the fort. 

The few places which remained in the hanfls 
of the Germans wore abandoned by them by 
the end of January. Hauptmann von Raben 
on his mountain fastness of Mona in the far 
north alone held out. To take the stronghold 
by force w'ould be a costly proceeding, and 




fUHCES INTO GAUUA, JUNK 11, 1915 

(5(;n. Cunliffo decidod first to ofTor torins to f h<' 
gallant garrison — that the onioers should retain 
tlu'ir swords, that all Kuropeans should be 
interned in lOngland,’*' and that I lie native ranks 
should be released and given safe passages to 
their homes. Von Raben a<^eefjtod this offer, 
and on February 18 Mora was surrendi^red. 

Cameroon was conquered. Apart from the 
very valuable hel|> given by Hritish and French 
warships and marines, some 7, GOO Hritish, 
11,000 French, and 000 Belgian troops had 
been employed, the rank and file, save for the 
Indian 5th Light Infantry, being all natives 
of VV'^est or Central Africa. f They had l)eaten 
an enemy fully as numerous and in whose ranks 
were some 3,000 Europeans. Mistakes liod 
been mode, as we have indicated, but thc^ 
operations as a whole were w’cll conceived and 
l)rilliantly executed. Generals Dobell, Aymerich 
and Cunliffe worked in perfect harmony, and 
the coordination of the final advance on 
Yaunde was a triun\ph of organization. '^Fhe 
lines of coimiiunication, both of Gen. Aymerich 
and Gen. Cunliffe, wera over 400 miles long ; 
those of Gen. Dol)ell fully 200 miles. Yet 

• 'rho Germans liad a great drt^acl of being intorned in 
Africa. 

t Perhaps another exception should be iniuie, as 
part of the West India Hegimont .serv^ed und<*r Gen. 
Dobell. I'his regiment, however, is composed of negroes, 
though recruited in the West Indies. 


it is to till* officers aud men that the <diief 
tribute is due. There is no liner fighting 
licit <‘rial in tlie world tlian the W'est African 
native, and when led hy oOiccTs in whom ho 
has confidimee rf > day appeal's t o he too long, 
no task too diilicult.’* 'I’he attachment of 
the Senegalese to their oflicers is common 
knowledge, and it would he imjiossible to praise 
too highly the devotion and loyalty to their 
British olVauTs of tiic native ranks of the 
West African Front i(T Force. Several of the 
n.ative .soldiers n*ceived the Distinguished 
Conduet Mislal for rescuing, or attempting to 
resc!iie, exhausted ofliirers. Among oth<-*r valu- 
able lessons, the (’ameroon caiitpaign proved 
heytaid (pK'stion that in W(*st Afriea Great 
Britain and France possessed reservoirs whence 
could be drawn great and invaluable additions 
to their fighting forces ; soldiers not unworthy 
to take rank with the b(*st lOurofieaii troojis. 

Throughout the campaign the (iennaris^ - 
with some honourable ex(‘eptioiis in the case 
of oflicers- treated the native population with 
great severity. In the ^\()rds of a report by 
a Nigerian oHicial published by tlie British 
Colonial OHice the conduct of the eneiny 
“created a reign of terror in the neighbour- 
hood of any German garri.son.” Food supplies 
and cattle were taken without payment, 
and many natives were deliberately murdered. 
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T’he policy of the authorities was exoniplified in 
a memorandum written by a German captain 
wliich fell into the hands of General Dobell. 
The German ofTicer ^^Toto : — 

I have orclerod llio ruction of all Duala villages. 
All DiiahiH mot on the roa carrying weapons (matchets, 
hows and arrows, .spears, and also rifles) are to bo shot. 
l’ri.soner.s will only be iniulo when they are caught red- 
liande<l and can be h'gally tried and condemned to death. 

VVliilc tlii.s oflicer’s orders reflected the 
general ttttitiide of Mie German.s, they did not, 
in some cases could not, restrain their own 
native troops from outrages. In the early 
months of the ^\'ar the establishments of the 
French traders in New CairuToon were looted, 
and this, among other offences, led Gen. 
Ayrnerich to lodge a formal complaint with 
Herr Ebermaier. The Governor’s answer was 
characteristic. He would, he said, do wliat he 
could to prevent outrages, but as France and 


England, as European kuUur nations, had 
chosen to bring war into Africa they must take 
the consequences. On their side the Germans 
complained of ill-treatment by the French and 
, British of German colonists — complaints either 
entirely untrue or frivolous. Such damage as 
was suffered by German residents was inflicted 
by nativ’^es, Duala and others, in retaliation for 
injuries inflicted upon them. As was naively 
stated by soiiu^ of the Germans themselves, 
their overthrow was hailed with such joy by 
the inhabitants of Cameroon that “ the sky 
rang again with an indescribable shout of scorn 
and rejoicing.’* The British, wTote Gen. Dobell, 
wore received by the people as their deliverers, 
and similar testimony was borne by the French 
authorities. The disappearance of the German 
flag from West Africa opened up for its native 
races a future briglit with hope. 
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Preshyterians and their Work--The Homan Catholtcs Orcani/.ation under Cardinal 
Bourne The “Free Churches” The Wk.st.eyans Other Denominations The .Iews - 
(.V)MMON Work of tiik (.'huhc^hes. 


I N juTiutically (‘vury tlispnteh sont lioini' 
by Brit isii ( "ominandors, and in ])ractieally 
every bestowal of liononrs and distino 
tions, reference wa«s made to the great 
seii’N’ices rendered by Army Cliaplains in the 
s|)ec*ial s|)bere allotted to tlu^in, and, in not a 
fe\N’ instances, to the |)erformanco of deeds ot 
brav(*ry outside the H('oj)e of their ordinary 
duties. Indeed the spirit which everywher*' 
manif(^ste<l itself among the ehaidaiiis, not of 
one deiioinination only hut of all who went 
to the war, was a spirit which prea opted them 
to do and dare and die if only they could pro- 
mote the welfare of the men committed to their 
(diarge. The Army (chaplain held military rank, 
and he was no feather-bed officer. Again and 
again, in Franco, in Egypt, in (Jallipoli and in 
the other theatres of operations, he proved his 
readiness to endure the hardships and to 
identify himself with the life of the men. 

A Chaplains’ Department had been an essen- 
tial part of the organization of the War Office 
for many years before the WTir. The office of 
Chaplain -General was first established in 1796. 
It was, however, suspended in 182t), but 
restored in 1846. In pc'ace time and for 
the regular army the provision made wtih 
ample ; the organization of the Chaplains 
Department was well equipped and every- 
thing w’orked smoothly and well. But with 
the outbreak of wTir in August, 1914, came a 
now experience, and a great and very diffi- 
<Hilt problem had to be faced. New armies 
were called into being. Recruits came forw^ard 
in himdreds oi thousands, and the problem was 
Vol. VIII.--Part 100. ’ 


how t'oukl tlu* work t>t the ( liaiplMins Depart- 
ment ho develo|)e(l so as to mec*l the new lU'od. 
In those (arly days of the wai*. clergy and 
minislers of adl diaiominal ions rose sph*iididl\- 
to the occasion. In lunnl**t aud vilUige anA 
town, wherever troops ciunc or were (juarler(‘d, 
religious lt‘adiT*s di<l evei'y thing that was 
possible for the social, moral ami siiiritual 
welfare of the men. It is not surprising that 
in those early days t li(‘ extnanc and un<‘xpecte<l 
pressure |)roduce(i^in many districts a state of 
chaos; and although organization siaon yicldisl 
ii more orderly state ..f things it should hc^ 
reiuemlHTeil that it was the* prompt action of 
clergy and ministers, with the cooperation of 
devoted lielpers, which saivcd the situation. 

Nor ilid the eonn(‘xion between \ \i(> (Miurches 
and the armies <*ver really close, for in town 
after town and parish aifter pairisli (he religious 
leaders made the welfare of tlic‘ troofis in billet 
or camp their chief eaiv. If in some districts, 
after the first few months, the novelty wore- off 
and the enthusiasm seemed to flag, what wais it 
l,ut an indication Unit the arrangements hastily 
improvised had giN(Mi place to more settled 
plans and more atlequate organizat ion ? ( lergy 

and ministers di<l not grow weary in this well- 
doing, nor were they ever likely to do so as long 
as thcTe were men who needed their hcOp. 
Many were appointed (flia,>lains to flie Forceps 
for Home or Foreign serviiM. ; while otliers were 
chosen by the General Offic^^r Commanding-m- 
Ghief a,s Officiating Clergy or Ministers on either 
daily pay or capitation allowance. Their 
churches continued to be used for Parade 
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CHURCH SERVICE IN A FRENCH CASINO. 

A British Army Chaplain preparin|( for Holy Communion. 


f^orvices, their Parish Halls wore given up to 
social work among the men, and in a hundred - 
and-ono different ways tliey devoted themselves 
with truly noble self-sacrifice to the best and 
higliest intc?rests of the troops. IVluch was done 
also by voluntary organizations such as the 
Young Men’s Christian Association, the Church 
Army, and the Church of England Men’s Society, 
but the debt the nation owed to the hundreds of 
clergy and ministers who in their individual 
parishes or districts worked among tlie troops 
quietly and unobtrusively and with splendid 
results deserved tlie warmest and heartiest 
re<u)gnition. And among those wlio thus 
lielped none were more devoted or more en- 
thusiastic than the country clergy. 

Phe problem of providing for the spiritual 
needs of the troops was a complex one. It 
miglit, perhaps, have been more easy of solu- 
tion, if the men had been all of one faith and 
all members of one Church. The King’s 
Regulations wore most clear and emphatic 
about respect for religious liberty. The 
soldier, like the civilian, wfis free to profess 
his own religion, and, as far as possible, the 
Btate provided liim with the ministrations 


of his own religious denomination. Some 
limitations, of course, w^ere necessary. Il 
would obviously have been impossible to give 
represontatic^n to each and all of the many 
sects which exist in England, but within tlu* 
bounds of reasonableness ample security was 
offered that men’s religious consciences should 
be respected Thus chaplains were provided 
representing (according to the order in the 
Anny List) ; (1) The Church of England 
(2) the Presbyterians, (3) the Roman Catholics, 
(4) the Wosloyans, (5) the United .Board 
(embracing other Nonconformist bodies), 

(6) the Welsh Calvinistic Methodists, and 

(7) the Jews, and a survey of their work must 
now be attempted. 

To begin with the Church of England. The 
responsibility for making full and adequate 
provision for the spiritual care of Church of 
England troops rested entirely with the Chap- 
lain-General, subject, of course, to the require- 
ments and limitations imposed upon him by 
the military authorities. This condition was 
not always borne in mind; with the result that 
criticisms were made which were seen to be 
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without foimdation when the real facts were 
known. 

The appointment of the Chaplain-General 
rests, of course, with the Crown, on the recom- 
mendation of the Secretary of State for War. 
The office at the outbreak of war was held by 
a bishop, but this, while advantageous, was not 
necessary ; indeed, the previous Chaplain - 
General, the Kev. J. C. Edghill, D.D., who was 
in office at the time of the South African War, 
was in priest’s Orders. 

'J’he Chaplain -General, the Right Reverend 
John Taylor Smith, D.D., C.V.O., was appointed 
in 1901, after a wide and varied experience. 
In earlier life he was (’anon-Missioner in Sierra 
Leone. During the Ashanti Expedition he 
acted as (fiiaj)lain to the Forces, and it fell 
to him to allend the late Prince Henry of 
liattenberg in his last hours. He succeeded 
to the Bishopric of Sierra J..eone in 1897, and 
four years later came home to take uj) his 
.Army app<.)intment. He had many sj)eeial 
(jualifications which fitted him for the post. 
Ho know the needs of the Army thoroughly in 
all its sections. He was a capable organize'!', 
and his administrative qualities were great. 
Ho had, too, remarkable influence over men. 
As a Churchman he had his own <nsliru‘tive 
views, but his appointments were by' no means 
all of one ecclesiastical colour. He sot ight 
to make them thoroughly reiiroscntative of all 
sections of the Church of England. 


Even in peace times the Chaplain-General’s 
I^epartment was sufficiently burdened ; on the 
outbreak of war its resources were taxed to 
the utmost, and the strain remained con- 
siderable. As time went on there were con- 
siderable developments in the orgatd/ation of 
the department, but in the earliest days of the 
war the Chaplain-General had to bear the 
burden alone. 

The immediate ikhmI was the provision of 
extra chaplains. As with the Regular Army 
so with the ih^w armies, 70 p('r cetil., and, 
.sometimes more, registercHl themselves os 
belonging to the Church of f’ngland. It will, 
Iherehu’t', n'adily be understood how large a 
number of additional chaplains was required 
to make the necressary 2 )rovision for tlaur 
spiritual welfare. 'riiere was no Itu'k of 
candidates from among the clergy. It has 
l>een stated, indeed, that ii|)wards of 4,000 
apjilications were rc'ceived. ^’he number may 
have been exaggerat-ed, but it is certain that 
v'ery many more ap|)lied than could 2 ^‘>«sibly 
be appointed, barge numbers wen^ for various 
reasons quite obviously unfit, and were re- 
jfK'ted. The task of st^hs'tiori was in the 
hands of the Chaplain-General, and ho dis- 
charged it with resolution and thoroughmvss, 
interviewing p(Tsonally <*v«'ry lik(4y <‘andi(lale. 
The st andard was ^necessarily a high one, and 
nc>t a few of the mei! failed to answer to 
the ivsi. The exlremely important character 



A DRUMHEAD SERVICE IN CAMP. 

The Archbithop of Armagh preaching to the troops. 
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BISHOP TAYLOR SMITH, D.D., C.V.O. 

The Chaplatn-Oeneral. 


nnd the high msfionsihilit y of the work wliich 
th(* <*lia plains w(‘re called on to do, whether 
serving in cain|)H at home or on the battlefields 
abroad, were kept stcMulily in vi<nv, an<l the one' 
])re-(‘ininent qualification insisted upon was 
that the <-haplains apfiointed must bo men 
of special character. All other qualifications wore 
sub(»rdinate(l to this. A candidate might excel 
in many other things, but if this qualification 
were w ant ing or deficient he was not accepted, 
h’rom t his standard then* was no deviation, with 
tiui result that tiie Church of England was 
rep.resc'nted in the Army by some of the very 
best of the clergy, men of unquestioned devo- 
tion, men of large vision, men who were deter- 
mined to give of their best and to do their 
utmost for the welfare of the British soldier. 

In tluj early days of the \var everything hacl 
to b(^ <iono at top .speed. The Rev. F. H. 
Cillingham, the well-known Essex cricketer, 
Ke(;tor of Bermondsey, wlio offered liirnself for 
service abroad on the day on which war was 
declared, and was accepted, gave a vivid ac- 
count of his experiences abrootl, prefacing it with 
a reference to his hurried departure for tlie front, 
'riio following passage from his article ♦ gives 

♦ Southwark Diocesan Chronicle, 


an icfea of the business-like precision w'itii 
which tlie chaplains were sent to Franct* : 

1 was tirclcrctl to got ready to go at ton daya’ nolioo. 
.Arrangoinonts then wore by no rnefins so (rut and dri('d 
iiH (hoy arc to-day, and I am afraid tfuj (’haplaiiiK’ 
Department bad a .sudden strain put upon it for uliieli 
it was not fully prepared, (iotting iny kit, .scuttling up 
toy parish for J2 inontlis, and saying a few lurces- 
Hury good-byes (no one dreamed of leave in those dayfO 
took up most of the intervening days, and on August 2S 
I caught the f) o’clock train for Southampton. Fortu- 
nately 1 wn.s not (|ui(o ah^no, another chaplain g<»t into 
the same carriage, and thus w'c heli)ed each t»(her to 
brush aside thoughts that will arise whenever such 
partings occrur. 

In tlio same compart mont travelhrd a General, and 
ho evidently overheard our misgivings as to wdiat wo 
should do at Southampton, for on arriving there he 
toid us to follow liitn, as he was tin.) Chief Embarkation 
Ollicer. It was ray first experience of a Staff Ollicer, 
and thus early 1 learned what all through my 12 
months I never had cause to unlearn, viz., the unfailing 
kindness and courtesy T always mot with from Staff 
Officers ; and provided that the Padre is blessed with 
common sense and does not obtrude at inconvenient 
moments, I am sure that ray experience is the general 
ex|wrience of all chaplains. 

He told us at wfiat hotel to put up, and gave us papers 
to report ourselves on board the Italian Prince next 
morning at B a.m. 

We were up betimes, and urged our bioken-down cabby 
to urg(» his broken-down horse (one that, for obvious 
reasons, had mjt booiiApommandoerod by the military 
authoritios) to get us to the landing stage in time. 

We eventually managed to arrive about five minutes 
before 6, only to find (ns on many occasions subsequent ly ) 
that being ordered to appear at a certain time does not 
necoHsarily mean that that is the time for starting. It 
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\va-3 loiiK pawl noon when wo finally said good-bye to 
England. We were a cuHmopolitan crowd on hoard : 
500 loaders and labourers, details of many ro^-iinents, 
and seven Padras, 

Tho Chaplain-General had interviews with 
the new chaplains before they left for the front, 
lie addressed to each one a moving and im- 
pressive letter, not concerned with ollicinl 
derails or instructions, but dealing rather with 
tlie message he desired tliein to giv'e to the men, 
and throughout he sought to keep in elose 
touch witli all the chaplains. 

ilishop Taylor Smith also issued (through 
the gonorosity of friends) 200,000 cojiies of 
a Prayer Card, specially designed for soldiers, 
and f)f a size tliat they could sliji inside 
their hats. He mafle, through 77?e Tiynes, 
a direct appeal to the nation, asking all 
people, “ w'hen the fingers of the clock pointed 
heaven w’ard at noon,” to offer a prayer on 
behalf of our sailors and solditTs. ddiis appeal 
met with a wide response. 'Phe noon-day |)rayer 
(|uickly became a recognized institution, and the 
knowledge of it spretui t o the trenches and proved 
a source of inspiration and strength to many. 

But, of course, #lie Chaplain-General’s main 
w’ork was that of selecting the chaplains, and 
generous testimony was borne to the splendid 
body of men he got together. The Hisliop of 
Oxford s[)oke most w’armly about it. ” It is 
a tremendous task,” ho said, ” suddenly to bo 
called upon to ecpiip in spiritual tilings such a 
gigantic host, and I do not doubt that there 
have been many failures and mistakes in 
spiritual things as there have been in material 


matters. Nevertheless, I wish to bear my 
witness thus ; 1 have had nothing to do with 
choosing the Army or Navy chaplains from 
this diocese. But it I luid had the chance of 
choosing .iO men and that is tlu* number 
that have gone from this dioeese— I tVe'l sure I 
could not ha\<‘ pickt'd ;}() bettcT men than 
those who have bt'en chosen.” From 
anotiKT point of viewv the Bishop of Chelms- 
lord, when speaking from his place in (Convo- 
cation, was cfinally eulogistic, and on the same 
eurcasion the Bishop of \\ incliester spoke of the 
justm^ss and scrupulous fairness t he Chaplain- 
General Imtl shown to (Cjiurchmeii of dillerent 
kinds in receiving and choosing men. 

'I’hc w ork of the chaplain was, of reairso, of 
a distinctly ministerial natiu*c. The (picstion 
was soon raised w hethcT clergy of military age 
ouglit not to join the forces for cornhatant 
servi<‘e. Many of the* younger men were 
anxious to do so, but (juite early in the war tla* 
Archbishop of Canterbury adclr<;ss(Hl a letter 
to the bishops, in which he said he had given 
the quest ion much consideration, and ” by 
every line of thought which I have pursued I 
am led to t he conclusion that 1 have been right 
in maintaining from the first that the position 
of an actual crmibatant in our Army is incom- 
patible with th(^ position of ime wlio has 
sought and recoiviptl Holy Orders. 'Phe whole 
idea which undiTlics arul surrounds ordinat ion 
implies this. We have a calling of our own of 
a quite specific kind, and throughout the 
whole history of the Church authoritative 
expression has been given to the paramount 



ON THE WESTERN FRONT. 
Australian Transport Drivers at Church Parade. 
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obligation of that calling. Under this obliga- 
tion those who have been ordained to the 
Ministry of Word and Sacramont ought, even in 
time of actual warfare, to regard that ministry, 
whether at home or in the field, as their special 
contribution to the country’s service.** 

For the moment the Archbishop’s very deci- 
sive words set the question at rest. But in 
Febnuary, 1915, it came up again, and a long 
correspondence upon it ensued in the columns 
of Ths Ti?7ies. It recurred later in the year 
under Lord Derby’s recruiting scheme, and the 
Archbishop of Canterbury wrote to Lord Derby 
(October 28, 1915) saying that clergy in many 
parts of England were perplexed by receiving 
a letter calling upon them to volunteer for 
combatant service, and asking “ whether I an\ 
right in believing that the circular was sent to 
the clergy, not with any intention of bidding 
them ignore or override direction or counsel 
which the Bishops had given, but merely 
because they were men within the military ages 
whoso names had not been ‘starred* by the* 
local ofheors.” Lord Derby replied tlie next 
day that the Archbishop’s assumption was quite 
right, and added, recognize to the full the 
great extra demaruls that are made upon the 
services of (dergy of all denominations, partly 
duo to the fact that many are serving abroad as 
ciiaplains and partly due to the demands of 
hospitals both abroad and at home for their 
ministrations, and f)crsonally T am strongly of 
opinion that ininisU^rs of all denominations, 
however much they may wdsh to enlist, equally 
<lo their duty when obeying the directions of 
those who are set in authority over them.” 
J.ord Derby’s letter settled the question so far 
as tlio home clergy were concernocl, and com- 
l)aratively few of these enlisted. 

But in the Colonies it was different, and The 
'I'imes, within a few days of Lord Derby’s letter, 
amio\mcod that “ in consequence of the larg(^ 
niunber of clergymen who hotl applied to join 
the 86th Nova Scotia Battalion, the Com- 
nianding Officer of the battalion had autho- 
rized the fonnation of a section or, if sufficient 
numbers are available, a platoon which would 
ht> entirely composed of clergymen,” Two well- 
*uiown Australian clergymen also joined the 
( ombatant forces — the Rev. F. E. B. Bulton- 
i^ams. Rector of Winton in the diocese of 
hockhampton (educated at Harrow and Trinity, 
Cambridge), who, being unable to obtain 
i’n Army Chaplaincy, enlisted and afterwards 
" ceived a commission ; and the Rev. Edward 


Diggos La Touche, Litt.D. (gold medalist and 
Doimellan Lecturer, IVinity College, Dublin), 
w'ho had gone to Australia for his health, volun- 
teered for ilic Australian contingent Both of 
these men were killed in action, Mr. Hulton- 
Sanis in FlandtTs and Dr. Digges La Touche in 
Callipoli. (.‘anmia was also represenled among 
combatant clergy. The Rev. Hugh S|)c»ke, 
formerly Viear of Ciury Rivol, Somerset, was in 
Western Cantida in connexion with the Arch- 
bishops’ Mission when the war l)roke out, an<l ho 
joined up, “ determined,” as he wrote, ” to see 
this thing tlirongh to the bitter end.” Ho also 
fell in Flanders. 

The splendid response to the call of the 
Empire made by the manhood of the Dominions 
found its counterpart in the readiness with 
wliich the Churches in those lands took their 
part in the groat conflict. Their clergy did 
much to aid the cause of rocruitmg, the pulpiU 
ev'orywhere resounding with the spirit of 
patriotism. VV'hon the time came for tlie 
various contingents to leave for one or otlior 
of the various theatres of war the Churches 
were ready with a sup|)ly of Chaplains to 
accompany them. They were appointed by the 
res{)ective (Jovernrnents, and elcTgy and minis- 
ters of all denominations, including the Salva- 
tion Army, offertnl in very large numbers. 
Some of the best worluin the War was done by 
these Chaplains, and, as illustrating the 
devotion with which they applied themselves 
to their ministerial duties, it should bo added 
that a British (/haplain i>laced it on record that 
it was the custom of the original (-luiplains, 
who came from Australia to go into the firing 
line with tlu^'r troops, instead of staying at the 
rest billets beliind the line and visiting the 
trenches, as was the more general plan. But to 
return to the position at home. 

Not a few persons were anxious about the 
position of clergy under any measure of 
compulsion, but all doubts were sot at rest 
by the introduction of a cIau.so into the 
Military Service Act excepting ministers of 
religion from liability to serve. Questions also 
arose regarding the position of theological 
students, and regulations were issued giving 
exemption to those who were preparing for 
“immediate” ordination. There was not 
absolute uniformity among the Tribunals con- 
cerning the meaning of the word “ immediate,” 
but Church of England authorities asked only 
for exemption for those to be oriiainod on 
the Trinity Sundav then ensuing, and thus no 
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real difticulty was experienced. Of other 
theological students a very large number 
joined the King’s forces voluntarily. 

As time went on it became clear that the 
organization of the Chap lain- Centura I’ s Depart- 
mtnit needed strengthening, and that furtlier 
supervision was needed at the front. Tn Jvily, 
1915, t he Convocation of (’anterbury discussed 
this and kindred questions, and resolved to seek 
a private conference between the War Office 
authorities and certain representative bishops 
“ upon the w hole question of religious ministra- 
tions to the Army at the present tin\e, both at 
home and abroad, with a view to securing the 
best help available, both from chaplains and 
from the pari.«»h clergy at home.” The passing 
of such a resolution no doubt lent much support 
to the |) 08 ition of the Chaplain-General, and in 
the course of time important developments were 
announced 

One of the first of these was the appointment 
of Bishop Gwynne, of Khartoum, who was 
already serving as a chaj^lain, to represent the 
Chaplain-General at the front ” and to bo his 
deputy there for all purpases connected with the 
(■hurch of England chaplains and Church of 
England troops.” I'^he appointment w'os one 
that was most fitting in every way. The now 
Df'puty Chaplain -General was known to be a 
personal friend of Bishop Taylor Smith, and it 
w as recognized in the terms of the appointment 
that the supreme control of the Chaplain- 
Goncral was not in any way to bo interfered 
with. The Deputy Chaplain- General was givqp 
the rank of Major-Goneral. Unfortunately 
this caused a little friction, inasmuch os the 
Principal Chaplain to the Forces, who was a 
Presbyterian, held a lower rank, but the 
difficulty was surmounted by promoting the 


Principal Chaplain, and both he and Bisho|) 
Gwynne w^ere then of equal rank. 

Xor was this the only change successfully 
carried tlirough. An Advisory Commit tee w'us 
brought int o being, which must ha\ e proved an 
inrnense relief to the Chnp'ain-( leneral, who for 
the first 12 months of the war w as almost over- 
whelmed w ith w ork. Tho names of the mem- 
bers of the Advisory Council were not publislicil 
at the time, nor was the composition of tlic 
Council at all generally known. It may he 
stated here, however, that the members in- 
cluded the Marquis. of Salisbury, Lord Grenfell, 
Lord Midleton, the Bishop of Winchester, the 
Bishop of Ripon, and Sir Reginald Brade. To 
secure the cooperation of men so distingiiishcd 
for their service to the State and the Church, 
and so anxious to promote the spiritual well- 
being of the Army, was a great step in advance. 

It w'tvs Clear, also, that the Chaplain-General 
needed help in carrying tlirough the very 
lieavy daily work of his department, which had 
grown to enormous proportions, and (‘arly in 
1916 the appointment of an Assistant Chaplain - 
.General was annoimced, the Rev. E. IL 
Pearce, Canon of Westminster, w'ho acted in an 
honorary capacity.* Again the selection was 
an admirable one. Canon Pearce had had a 
long experience as a Territorial Chaplain, hi*^ 
great capacity as a man of affairs was well 
recognized, and he had very clear ideas upon 
what W’os needed to bring the Chiurch into true 
relation with the Army. 

One more development must be noticed- • 
the appointment of Assistant Chaplains - 
General for the Home Commands, which in- 
cluded the London District, the Eastern 

• Canon Pearce was eubsequontly, in June, I91‘s 
appointed Archdeacon of Westminster. 
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(".wiinfifencl and Central Force, the Southern 
('oiainand (Salisbury), the Aldershot Coin- 
inand, the Western Command (Chester), the 
Xorthern Command (York.), and the Irish 
(\)iiunand (Dublin). U'ho Chaplains of Armies 
luid bases at the front were also made Assistant 
CJ laplains-Oenerttl. 

Thus it will be seen that the orj^anization of 
tlie Chai)lain-Generars Deptirtmeiit was as 
iiearlj^ perfect os it could be made. This 
elaboration of the machinery, it should be 
added, wtis found to be absolutely necessary 
uuing to the overwhelming preponderance 
()l Church of England chajdains. It was esti- 
iiiated that during the first two years of the 
war, no fewer than 1,400 tuiditioiial chaplains 
\\(‘re appointed. Those wore divided between 
tJu* Home Camps and the different fronts. 

The oflieial duties of a chaplain were laicl 
down in the Army Regulations, but a fool note 
(.<;) these best expressed the spirit in whicli the 
work was to be done. This ran as follows : 
“ It is, of course, to be understood that chaphuns 
will not regard their duties as l)eing ne(;essarily 
restricted to those prescribed by regulations, 
but that (hoy will take advantage of every 





available opportunity for advaiu’ing the 
.spiritual and moral welfare of the men under 
their charge.” How’ liberally and generously 
this “ note ” was interpreted during the war 
by chaplains at home and at the front was 
well known. They displayed the utuu>st self- 
forgetfulness, and devoted themselves to tht^ 
interests of t lie men with a zeal and an enthu- 
siasm whicli knew no bounds. 

Before proceeding to give seme account of 
their work, it may he conv^enient to (piote the 
following orders and recommendations which 
were issued for the guidance of Church of 
England Army Chaplains : 

1. A< all HorviccM, whether in churcli or on parade, 
chaplains innst Ijo vested in hlack cassock, siirpliro. 



AFTER ONE YEAR OF WAR. 

Intercestioii Service in Victoria Square, Birmintihain. Smaller oicture : The Bishop of Birmingham (on 

leh) addressing tha gathering. 
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A SOUVENIR. 

An autographed portrait presented by General de 
Castelnau to the Hishop of Birmingham during his 
visit to Pranee. 

liood of Ihoir dojifreo (if ony) and scarf, with college cap. 
At the administration of the Holy Sacraments it is 
permitted that the chaplain otTlciating or celebrating 
may wear a stole in addition to his scarf, if he so desires, 
but this does not apply to the chaplains who may be 
assist ing. 

Parade Services. 

II. Parade Serviotjs are to ho hold by chaplains at 
such time and place as the Gonorul Officer Commanding 
may select. The form of prayer appointed for Parade 
Services consists of a hymn, a sentence, the General 
Confession, the Absolution, the Lord's Prayer, vorsicles 
and responses, the Venite, a psalm or psalms, a lesson, a 
canticle, the Apostles’ Creed, collects (and a{iecial 
prayers), a hymn, the address, a hymn, the National 
Anthem, the Hlessing. Chaplains should select suitable 
hyinriH, and the aim should bo to make the service 
distinctly congregational; hence elaborate musio in 
which the men cannot join should be discouraged. It 
is a useful plan to gather out a choir of men with good 
voices and to arrange that they should practise the 
selected hymns, and also the cliants for the canticles, 
if such are used. Whore Parade Services follow one 
another in succession the Form of Prayer given above 
may be varied by selecting any parts of “ 1'ho Order for 
Morning I’rayer ” in the Prayer Book, provided that 
the above elements are represented in due proportion. 

No service in the open air, or wherever the men have 
to stand, should exceed forty minutes in length. 

The Holy Communion. 

III. The Holy Communion should be administered 


every Sunday and on Holy Days at such hour^in the 
early morning and after the Parade Service, or at other 
times, as will enable all to communicate who desire to 
do 80. The custom in the Army is to have two candles 
on the Holy Table ; and to light them at early oelebra 
tions, but not at mid-day (or later) celebrations, unless 
required for the purpose of giving additional light. It 
is usual for the celebrant to take the Kastward Position. 
Chaplains should try to keep a list of officers and men 
who are communicants, and should arrange, if possible, 
for periodical meetings or services of preparation for 
Holy Communion. Whenever a celebration of the Holy 
Communion follows the Parade Service a sufficient 
pause should be made before I he exhortation "'ife <hu i 
do truly and earnestly,” &c., &c., in order that any 
who desire to do so may then withdraw, and the celebm- 
tion bo continued for them ” that come to receive the 
Holy Communion.” 

Personal Dealings with Men. 

IV. Any chaplain who is asked to hear a confession 
is bound to do so in accordance with the invitation 
contained in the first Exhortation of the Communion 
office, and especially with these words: ‘‘And becoiisn 
it is requisite that no man should come to the Holy 
Communion but with a full trust in God's mercy, and 
with a quiet conscience ; therefore if there bo any of 
you, who by this means cannot quiet liis own conscience 
herein, but requireth further comfort or counsel, let 
him come to me, or to some other discreet and learned 
Minister of God's Word, and open his grief ; that by 
the Ministry of God’s Holy W’ord he may receive the 
benefit of absolution, together with ghostly counsel 
and advice, to the quieting of his conscience, and avoidinK 
of all scruple and doubtfulness.” It is not nect’ssHry, 
but it is often convenient, that this should take place 
in a church, church-hut, or chaplain’s room attached. 
The Prayer Book does not advise any set or system of 
questions to bo addressed to the penitent, nor docs it 
(except in the case of the sick) lay down the lines to be 
followed by the questioner ; nor (with the same exceyi- 
tion) does it prescribe any form of words in which the 
penitent ” may receive the benefit of absolution.” A 
chaplain is thus allowed a large liberty in this matter, 
the only restriction being that, in accordance with such 
liberty, he must neither teach, nor act upon the pre- 
sumption, that confession to the chaplain is necessary 
before Confirmation or Holy Communion or in aiiy 
circumstances except those described in the extract 
given above. 

Those rocommondations were useful as far as 
they went, but, of course, they gave no indica- 
tion of the variety of the work which fell to the 
lot of a chaplain at the front. “ Those who 
think that a chaplain’s work is ‘ an easy job,* ’ 
wTOto the Bishop of London in liis Foreword 
to the Rev. Douglas P. Winni frith’s interesting 
work ** The Church in the Fighting Line,’* “ will 
find their mistake ; but, on the other hand, they 
will find that it is a glorious bit of work to bo 
called upon to do. . . . What the chaplains feel i« 
that nothing too much can bo done, and no 
sacrifice too great can be offered to stand by 
the glorious men who are fighting the greatest 
war in the world’s history.” General Sir H. L. 
Smith-Dorrien, who contributed the Preface 
to Mr# Winnifrith’s work, also paid tribute to 
the “splendid services” of the Army Chaplain^’ 
who “ were always near at hand, and showed 
such devoted indifference to danger and hardship 
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in their ministrations to the sick and wounded 
as to place tljcm on the liighost level of those 
heroes who are fighting that our Empire may 
pi'event all that counts for Truth, Righteous- 
ness, and Honour from being ground in the 
dust.” To this Lord French’s own magnifi<*ent 
lril)uto may well be added, fn his fifth dispatch 
he wrote, “ I cannot speak too highly of the 
devoted rnaniKT in which all cliaplains, whether 
ivith the trooj)S in t lie trendies or in attemlance 
on the sick and w’oundeH in casualty clearing 


stations and liospitals on the line of eommurfioa- 
t ions, have worked tliroughout the campaign.” 

'Fhoae were official testimonials — and most 
valuable. Was the gratitude of the men in 
any way less cordially expressed ? A soldier 
from the front, writing in Xovember, 1916 — 
his letter was tpioted in the Spectator — said, 
” We have a chaplain w ho comes up into the 
front line every day, no matter how' dangerous 
and rough things may be ; in fact he alwA^ s 
makes for the most dangerous place on 



principle. One day, during a particularly 
hot bombardment, instead of leaving the 
trenches, ‘ the padre ’ as he is called strode 
up and down the line cheering and help- 
ing. . . . All the men worship him. I shall 
try to find out his name, but at present he is 
* the padre the simplest, finest gentleman I 
have ever met, and he has stood the test.” 

Of Parade Services many a<^counts w'eri' 
given. Mr. Winnifrith, in the volume above 
referred to, mentioned one ho held during the 
battle of tlie Aisne. The first time that he 
w^as able to get his brigade together for a 
Parade Service was on September 27, 1914. 
“ It was a novel experience for me,” he wrote, 
” to see my congregation with rifles as well as 
side-arms. 1 have never heard the hymns 
‘ J(wi, Lover of my soul,* ‘ Oft in Danger,* and 


SERVICES IN THE NAVY. 

The Archbishop of York visits Admiral Jelliooe on board the Iron Top picture: A service 

on board h troopship. * 
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A CHAPRL ON A BRITISH BATTLESHIP. 

A Roman (Catholic Service in a troopship. 

‘O Cod our help in ages past ’ sung more 
heartily. On the hill, not. half a milo froiri us, 
the Germans were bursting tlieir shrafmel vvitli 
disastrous results.” Hut the serviees which 
iinpressed him as much as any were those con- 
ducted for the men in the billets. ” ’Fhey 
would crowd in and sit upon the floor, and one 
was able to give tliern a straight heart-to- 
heart talk in a way that is not possible at a 
more formal service. It was then that the 
men would unburden themselves, produce 
from their pockets a Now Testament, or some 
small book of devotions from which they said 
they had derived much comfort and help, and 
speak of their Sunday school and choir-boy sohlier. “^JViio, ho did not look very much 

days, and of the old church at home.” Mr. hhe a hero when ho crawled from the trenches 

Winnifrith’s experience went to show that whilo coveretl with mud and blood, and limped back 
the soldier might have a rough exterior, ” his to hospital to a tune played on a mouth organ.” 

heart is a heart of goUl,” and he foural few The oflicers, Mr. Chavasse declared, wcire 

upon whom religion had not taken a strong hold, deeply religious men, and every morning loft 

” though, ordinarily, they do not sy)eak of it.” Ihe trenches to attend Holy (.ommuiiion. I ho 

The testimony of cha|)lains was practically men also lov'cd to rc>ceivo lestaiiHaits, which 

unanimous to tho high character of the men. they rea*l in the tnaiches. One man, a lance- 

Tho Rev. C. M. Chavasse, son of the Bishop corporal, had brought in a sergeant from tho 

of Liverpool, w'hen home from France on a barbed-wire entanglements. While doing so 

short furlough, in February, 191.5, said that he was shot through tho head, but was still able 

while war was a very grim and a very bitter to carry his man back to the trenches. In his 

thing, the wonder of it all was tho cheormess, ‘ tlying moments he cried, “ I brought him in, 
dogged ness, and gallantry of the British I brouglit him in. 
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Sunday, of course, was always a busy day 
with chaplains at tht‘ front. Hero is the time- 
table of one of them: — 8 a.in.. Holy Com- 
munion ; 10 a.m.. Morning Service at the 

eamp ; H a.m., Morning Service at some 
barracks; 3 j).m., service at the hospital; 
3.-^5 |).m., scr\ice in ariothor hospital; 5.30 
|).m., Kvening Service in another camp ; 
0.30 ]).m., K\ening SiTvice at the Soldiers’ 
Room ; 7.15 to 8 p.m., hymn sing-song at the 
Soldiers’ Room. The chaplain wrote of the 
Sunday evening service that it was quite 
|)o[)uIar, and that it w as quite pathetic to notice, 
out of the corner of one’s eye, how many of the 
iiuai had to blow' their noses while they were 
singing “ Holy Father, in Thy mercy, hear our 
anxious prayer.” 

Again and again testimony was borne to the 
great work the chaplains accomplished in minis- 
tering to the wounded and sick. Not less 
valuable w’os their work at casualty clearing 
stations, although chaplains themselves were 
often cons<dous of the little they were able 
to do wdien first the men w’ere brought in. 
Mr. Gillingham wrote of one such station 
w'here he stayed six weeks : ” Everything 

w as rush and hurry ; conv^oys of wounded 
would arrive, be ‘ dressed ’ and fed, and 
would be removed by train to a General Hos- 
pital, all in the .space of 24 hours, conse- 
quently the Pii< Ire’s work is again vi?ry difli- 
cult : the men are tired, want to sleej>, or 
are sulTering acutely, and beyond asking you 
to write a po.steard home, they wish in many 
eases to l)e left alone. Over urgent cases one 
liiigers, but the ignorance is sometimes appalling, 
and in so short a time it is difficult to awaken 
any spiritual appetite in a man who has starved 
himself for 20 or 25 years.” Probably the 
chaplains’ work even during the rush at the 
casualty clearing stations w^os more effectual 
than many of tliem thought. 

One of the saddest duties which fell to t he 
chaplains’ lot was the burial of the dead. Mr. 
Winnifritli in vivid language described the 
scene at one funeral. “ The eldest officer walks 
by my side, the six stretchers, each carried by 
two men, follow, and, as we wend our way 
through the farmyard betw’een wagons and 
macliinery, tliere fall upon the stillness of the 
night the glorious w ords, ‘ I am the Resurrection 
and the Life, saith the Lord.’ Having groped 
our w ay to the graves the bearers reverently lift 
the lifeless forms from the stretchers and at onc^ 
lower them into the ground. Then the prayer 


of committal and the rest of the Church’s beauti- 
ful form of service for the burial of the dead 
are recited from memory. What a multitude 
of thoughts rushed through our minds as we 
stood a w hile beside the open graves I On the 
morrow loving hands would place above them 
wooden crosses, and successive regiments will 
keep the moimds green.” 

It was while ])roceeding to the trenohe.Soto 
take some funerals that another chaplain, the 
Rev. C. E. Doudnoy, Vicar of St. Luke’s, Bath, 
w'as killed. He was about to come home on 
leave ; he had his pass actually in his pocket. 
He went out with cheery face and smiling lips 
into the shell-tire zone at about 1 0 p.m. Ho was 
sitting in the front of the ambulance car when 
a shell burst clo.se by and he w as hit. He was 
removed to the clearing station and operated 
upon, but complications ensued and he died. 
'Hiis was in October, 1915, and his death w'as a 
painful reminder that, although non-combatants, 
chaplains were exposed to very real danger. 

Yet their heroism w'as magnificent. Mtuiy 
of them received honours and decorations 
in recognition of distinguished services in the 
field, and one of them, the Rev. Edward Noed 
Mollish, Curate of St. Paul’s, Deptford, re- 
ceived the much-coveted honour of the 
\^ictoria Cross. The annoimcement in tlH‘ 
Gazette of April 20, 1916, stated that it hed been 
conferred ” for most conspicuous bravery,” his 
heroic deeds being thus described : “ During 

heavy fighting on three consecutive days he 
repeatedly went backwards and forwards, under 
continuous And heavy shell and machine-gun 
fire, between oiur original trenches and those 
captured from the enemy, in order to tend and 
rescue wounded men. He brouglit in ten badly 
wounded men on the first day from ground swept 
by macliine-gun fire, and tlireo wore actually 
killed while ho was dressing their wounds. The 
battalion to which he wa.s attached w'as relieved 
on the second day, but he went back and brought 
in 1 2 more wounded men. On the night of the 
third day he took charge of a party of volunteers 
and once more returned to the tronches to rescue 
the rcmiaining w^ounded. This splendid work 
was quite voluntary on his part and outside the 
scope of his ordinary duties.” Only once 
before had the V'.C. been bestowed upon a 
clergyman — the late Rev. J. W. Adams The 
distinctions and honours conferred upon chap- 
lains were numerous. As an example of the 
deeds of heroism which were fbus recognized 
reference may be made to the experiences of 
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SOLACE FOR BELGIAN REFUGEES IN ENGLAND. 

M«»» beintf oelebrated in a private hou.e near Tonbijd«e, where Be'Uian refudees were tended under the 

Red Cross. 

til.. Rov. A. G. Parham. Temporary Chaplain, he re« ue.l many wounded men and carried 

4HiCla88(Precentorof Christchurch, Oxford), them to a place of safety beyond reach of 

wlio received the Military Cross. The story the flames, and the following day, obtaining 

of his gallantry was thus given in the Church a large number of volunteers from his oWn 

rimes His brigade was in the attack brigade to act ns stretcher-bearers, he w as 
on the Turkish position at Suvia on August chiefly instrumental in evacuating the wounded 

21, when the shrubs on the Anafarta Plain frpm Chocolate Hill. After the battle he re- 

•■aught fire. With the help of his servant mained with the brigade in the trenches for 10 
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weeks under constant fire, ministering to the 
wounded and burying the dead. He regularly 
celebrate* I the Holy Communion early each 
morning, some days at two or more positions 
in t he t renches, and during t he period mentioned 
administered the Jilessed Sacrament to over 
1,000 communicants. Subsequently ho accom- 
panied the brigade in the campaign against the 
Senussi on the western frontier of Kgypt.” 

'fhe crhaplains were not left to bear their 
hurd(*ns alone'. From time to time they were 
visit<‘d by distinguislied Churelimen, who, while 
cheering and heartening the chaphiins, also 
ininisteTcd to the men. Tlio liishop of London 
visited the front at Easter. 1915, and had a great 
n'coption. He described in The Times of 



REV. F. H. GILLINGHAM, 
Rector of Bermondsey. 


April 13, 1915, some of his experiences. (The 
article is quoted in Vol. V., p. 47.) 

Another e])iHcopal visitor to the Front was 
the Hishoji of Hirminghain, who 'went across 
more than once, and he recorded his impressions 
of one visit in a little volume entitled “ A Fort- 
night at the Front."’ The bishop was full of 
praise of the chaplains who “ hav'C to be busi- 
nt'ss men as well as clergy.” 

The Archbisliop of Armagh in January, 
3916, also spent what ho called ” a never-to-be- 
forgotten fortnight ” at the front visiting, 
nK>re particularly, the Irish troops. In an 
account of his ex}3eriences it was recorded that 
on the first Sunday he addressed the men at 
open-air Church Parade at 9 a.m. At 10 he 
addressed over 2,000 men at an open-air parade 
at headquarters. At 11, several miles off, the 
next service was held in a large field, in which 


a covered platform had been erected. Here 
2,000 men were assembled. The last parade 
service w^as some 12 miles from this, and, 
like the others, was in the open air. Here 
over 1,500 attended. In the afternoon the Irish 
IVimate visited the sick and addressed them in 
cheering and encouraging w^ords. That even, 
ing, at 6.30, ho administered the rite of Con- 
firmation to 30 soldiers at a most impressive 
.service crow’ded to overflowing. All the week 
through he w^as kept busy, and on one occasion 
he experienced the shelling by the enemy, 
a shell bursting within 25 yards of him. Orj 
t he following Sunday he held four services, and 
vi.sitetl the hospitals. ’Khe devotion of tlif 3 
chaplains and the cheeriness and gallantry of 
the men made a deep im])ression upon him. 

Yet another ej)iscopal visitor to the war 
area w^as Bishop Bury, who had perhaps a sort 
of natural right to be tliere, seeing that he 
occupied the position (under the Bishop of 
London) of Bishop for Northern and Central 
Europe. His experiences were of a most varied 
eharoc^ter. At one time he was with the 
Naval Division interned in Holland, for the 
men of which he held, as he said, “ one very 
inspiring Confirmation ” ; at another ho was 
with t he troops after Neuve Chapello ; he was 
permitted to vdsit the trenches and the firing 
line ; lie atteruled tlio sick and wounded at 
the clearing stations and in the hospitals. Ho 
afterwards bore ungrudging testimony to the 
way the troops were helped by the clergy. 
” I have lost my leg here,” said one man to t ho 
bishop as lie left a hospital, “ but I ha\'o 
found Cod.” The witness of a young sub- 
altern was st ill stronger : ” You know, bishop, 
I have had among my men liero tho hottc*st 
crowd 1 have ever seen. I think they must 
have boon up to all kinds of crime and mis- 
chief. In fact, they wore regular young 
devils. But now they are all changed men."’ 

The change- -moral and spiritual changes — 
WTought in tho men by their experiences at 
the war was vouched for also by the Andi- 
bishop of Canterbury, w'ho, in May, 1916, 
visited the whole British Front. His Grace 
had some exciting experiences. First h‘s 
motor-car broke down, then as he was pro- 
ceeding to a certain .spot he was escorted by mi 
enemy aeroplane w'hich dropped bombs, and 
finally, when he was vi.siting the trenches, 1>'3 
suddenly found himself in the midst of 
heavy bombardment. But none of theso 
things disconcerted liim, and ho went about hi^ 





Hev. A. O. Parham, awarded the Military Cross; (2) Captain Adjutant Orecne, of the Salvation Army, 
®'vardcd the MilitarV Cross ; (3) Rev. M. T. W. Conran, awarded the Military Cross ; (4) Rev. B. P. 
^J»mptre, of Bermondsey Old Parish Church, London, awarded the Military Cross ; (5) Rev. Noel Mellish, 
^urate of St. Paul’s, Deptford, awarded the Victoria Cross ; (6) Rev. Cyril A. Walton, of Sr. Peter’s, 
^ 'iipham, London, killed in the naval battle of Jutland, May 31, 1916 ; (7) Father Anthony, a Roman 
^^a^holio Chaplain, burnt in savinjf two sailors during the Battle of Jutland ; (8) Rev. John Cocker, Curate 
of St. George’s Church, Hulme. served as a private in the Sportsman’s Battalion, killed. 
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work quite unperturbed. The Priiuato’s visit 
took a fonn somewhat different from that of 
other episcopal tours. It was more in the 
•nature of a visitation. Ho met a largo 
number of generals in an informal conference ; 
he cliscusHcd the position with the Church of 
England chaplains, and afterwards held a 
reception for chaplains of all denominations ; 
lu^ held a special service of intercession, at 
w hi( h he gave an address, described by oia^ 
who heard it as “ simple, sane, searching, and 
st rong ” ; and confirmed a large number of men. 
No < fficial account of the visit was published, 
but the archbishop discussed the position at a 
])rivate meeting of bishops, held at- Lamb(>th 
Palace the day after his return. 'I’ho Jiishop of 
V\’or(*ester, speaking at liis Diocesan Confereiu*e, 
summed up the position in these wf)r<ls ; 

I’hi' Arch>)iHhop mo that ho oamo l)a<’k fall of 
thanksgiving and hopo. He tlrtjw a roinarkablo otmtroMt 
hotweon tho staio of religion among the soldiers a yoar 
ago anil now. He attribaled tho change, under God, to 
the strong vaba^ attached to religious influoiico by most 
of tho higher ollicors, and to tho work of tho chapltuns 
organized under Hishof) Gwyimc. Those clergy wen' 
i\t one time severely kept at the base, now they are at 
the froi t. He ])ii;turod tho (‘haplaiiis ns having risoii 
rnagnifi 'ontly to the iiei'asion, and having themselves 
grown ‘Xtraordiiinrily, and he described the increasing 
rolatioi of religious life to the ordinary life of tho soldiers, 
and observed that now it was not only tho hour on 
juirade which was attended, bnt that the voluntary 
services were crowded. Of course, them are careless 
men and evil tncii still in swl uhundance, but the better 
sort are manifestly increasing. 

Anothc*r aspect of Church of England w^ork 
at tho front ought not to be overlooked. It 
was felt that it would strengthen men who had 


IxHm influenced religiously if they could bo 
uiiit-od in some form of fellow^ship or brotlicr- 
liood. There was no opportunity of forming, 
even if it had been desirable, a now organi/Ation, 
end to meet the netHi the Executive of tho 
(.'hurch of England Men’s Society decided tliht 
soldiers might be admitted as temporary members 
for the duration of the war. Fliu’h man so admit tod 
was given a card on which was inscribed the 
society’s simple “ Hide of Life ’’-.-viz., “ d’o 
pray to God every day, and to do something 
to help forward the work of the Church.” Th(’ 
naiiies of these temporary members wcio 
traiismittetl to the headquarters of the socioty 
in l..ondon, and, after registration, w’ere for- 
ward or I to the Secretary of tho Branch, or the 
incumbent of tho parish in which the iiicn 
lived, with a request that a letter of w^elconio 
might be sent to them. Thus a strong link 
was formed between the home parish an<l tl»o 
men at the front, and temporary inembt*rs 
were urged that after the w^ar they shoidd take 
their place in tho Bran<‘h whore they happeiu I 
to And themselves. This extension of th*^ 
work of the Church of England Men’s Society 
greatly strengthened the hands of the chap- 
lains, created a fine sense of fellowship among 
the men, and prepare<l tho way for retaining 
in full Church membership the men of ti e 
armies as they came home from tho war. 

.An eitort in a similar direction, although n<'t 
exclusively associated with the Chiu’ch of 
England, was tho formation of “The Leago'* 
of the Spiritual War,” which w^as foundctl I'V 
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the Rev. E. A. Burroughs, Fellow of Hertford 
College, Oxford, whose letters to The Times in 
the earlier days of the war, dealing with the 
religious aspects of the great conflict, excited 
wide attention. It was formed for the purpose 
of collecting the names of men in the King's 
Forces who had been influenced, keeping in 
touch w’ith them during the war, and linking 
thjin up wdth their own Home Cluirches on 
their return. Mr. Burroughs was Honorary 
Secretary, and Canon Scott Holland Chairman, 
and the Principal of Mansfield College Vice- 
Chairman of the Coi nil lit tee. 

Jt should be added that the work of the 
cha])lains both at the front and among the 
trcHips at home w as greatly helped l>y the ample 
supply of Jhbles, Testaments, ( Gospels, Portions, 
Service Books, Books of Devotion, tracts and 
similar literature which w’as granted to them 
by religious organizations, such as the Society 
for Promoting Christian Knowledge, the Re- 
ligious Tract Soci(*ty, the Hritisli and Foreign 
Hibkj Society, the Scripture Cift Mission, the 
Po<*ket Testament League, tlie Trinitarian 
Bible Society, and kindred societies. 

"Thus it will be s^en tliat the C}iur<!h of 
England made every effort to provide for the 
sjiiritual nec'ds of the troops. It took them in 
hand, as it were, from the moment the men 



At the dedicattoo of motor ambulances at Bryanaton Square, London. Circle picture : The Bishop with 
Rev. Wilson Carlile, of the Church Army, drinking tea at an automobile bar-car. Top picture : The 
* Bishop wearin[{ his medels. 
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joined up ; it ministered to them socially and 
religiously while they were in the camps at 
home ; it sent hundreds of chaplains to follow 
them up when they went to tlio front ; it made 
|)rovision for receiving them on their return 
from the war and linking them up in tho great 
fellowship of tho Church. The war cast a 
heavy responsibility upon the National Church ; 
it rose to the occasion splendidly, and its w^ork 
earned the gratitude of all eoiieerned for tho 
moral and spiritual wx'lfaro of tho British 
soldier. 

The Scottish regiments were, of course, 
ministered to by chaplains of tho Presbyterian 
Churches, duo provision being made for Kpis- 
eopalians. Tho l*resbyterians had long had 
ofticial recognition at the AV^ir Onico. They 


wore not, however, represented in tho organiza* 
tion of the War Ofticc in tho samo way as the 
Church of England w^as by the Chaplain- 
General, but Lord Balfour of Burleigh, one of 
the Church of Scotland’s most distinguished 
sons, was Chairman of tho War Office Advisory 
Committee. 

The Presbyterian churches providing chap- 
lains for the troops were the Church of ScoJ:- 
land, the United Free Church, the Irish Presby- 
terian Church, the English Presbyterian Church, 
the Scottish Synod in England, the Free Church 
of Scotland, and tlie Free Presbyterian Churcli. 
^fhe Church of Scotlanil had also a temporary 
chaplain on (he Indian Ecclesiastical Estab- 
lishment. On the outbreak of the war regular 
and acting Presbyt(Tian cliaplains numbercHl 
only eighteen, of whom nine were of the ( -hurcdi 
of Scotland, four of the Unite d Free (’hurch. 



tliree of tho Irish Presbyterian Church, and 
two of the English Presbyterian Church. With 
the recruiting of the new Armies the problem of 
making provision for the religious needs of tho 
men became as acute in Scotland as it was in 




COLONIAL TROOPS IN LONDON. 

Canadians marching into St. Margaret's Church, Westminster. Smaller picture: Australian and New 

Zealand troops entering the church. 
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England, for tht) flower of Scotland’s nmnhood 
rallied to the Colours. Indeed, the relation of 
the Scottish J*resbyterian Churches to the 
war w»xs shown in the extraordinary response 
made by the sons of Scottisli ministers. In 
.‘13 Presbyteries of the United Free C’hurcli of 
Scotland \^'ithin three months of the outbreak 
of war every s<ni of military age, physically fit, 
joined the Colours ; and before the end of 
1914 about 92 per cent, of the sons of the 
Manse had volunteered. 

'J'he Churches recognized the claim the new 
Armies made upon their help, and respomleil 
generously to the call for chaplains. Tlie 
eighteen chaplains of pre-v\ar days intTeascd 
within tlie first tw’o years of the war to 184, 
and there W’cre in addition a large numVier of 
Presbyterian Territorial Force chaf>lains mobi- 
lized locally for service in Scotland. Of those 
184 chaplains the largest number — 8.3- be- 
longed to the Church of Scotland ; the United 
Free Church came next with (iO ; then t he 
English Presbyterian Church with 18, and the 
Irish Presbyterian Church with 15; the Free 
Church of Scotland supplied tliree, the Scottish 
♦Synod in England and the Free Presbyterian 


Chiu'ch two each ; ^ai^d there was also the one? 
Church of Scotland chaplain on the Indian 
Establishment. These Cliurches would have 
been ready to find many more chaplains if the 
opportunity had been afforded them, arid it 
w'as made a matter of complaint that th(? War 
Onice had been t oo grudging ” in the matter. 
The dissatisfac.tion iniTcased when an addition 
of two Church f)f England chajilains was 
granted to each of tlie Englisii Divisions in 
France, and the feeling found expression at the 
sittings of the Ccncral Assembly of the Church 
of Scotland in May, 1910, wdien it w as announced 
that the Army and Navy (‘ommittee were 
pressing for a similar addition to tlie number 
of Presbyterian chaplains in each Scottish 
Division, in concert with the ("‘ommittee of the 
United Free ('hurch and with the support of 
the Moderators of the two General Assemblies. 
Another matter which engaged the attention 
of the Church of Scotland Ass(.»mbly was the 
question of promotion, regret being expressed 
that an arrangement had been sanctioned by 
the Army (Council under which Church of 
England chaplains were |)romoU‘d to a higher 
rank than they would otherwise be entitled to, 
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for tin* i)urposo of enabling them to discharge 
the duties of Senior Chaplains. During tho 
debate jA)rd Balfour of Burleigli said he did 
not like the idea of rank among chaplains at 
all. It, was wrong in principle, and tho crea- 
tion of extra rank for one denomination was 
iiridoobtedly unfair to others. But, he added, 
he hopt'd tlie matter would not be rntide a point 
of attack against tho Church of Kngland. 

The position of “ Principal Chaplain ” on the 
VV^estern Front was held by the Hev. Dr. 
Simms, a S(‘nior Chaplain belonging to the 
Presbylf-rian Church of Ireland. He was given 
th(? rank of Brigadier-General, but on the 
appointment of Bishop Gwynne as Depiity- 
( haplaJn-General with the rank of Major- 
Geimral, Dr. Simms was promoted to equal 
rank, and ho still retained the position of 
rrincipal Chaplain. It must not be assumed, 
however, t liat questions of rank and precedence, 
u'hich loomeil largely at home, were any sort 
of hinflranee at the front to the closest co- 
operation among chaplains of the various 
('hurches. The Bishop of London left it on 
rec(>rd tliat during his mission he received 
much help from Dr. Simms, whom he described 
as a man who had served all over the world, 
and was universally loved and respected. His 
fairness and impartiality were everywhere 
spoken of ; and he and the bishop had much 
sfiiritual talk and prayer together, Dr. Siimns 
asking the bishop for his blessing before he 
k^ft. 

In t he Presbyterian Churches tho rule against 
ministers serving as combatants did not 
apply, and it was stated at the Church of 
Scotlaml Assembly that 85 parish ministers 
and assistants were serving in the combatant 
ranks of the Army. No doubt they exercise*! 
their ministry anmng their comrades as far as 
their military duties would permit, but it was 
luiturally the regular work of the otTicial chap- 
lains w'hicli had the greatest religious influ- 
ence, The chaplains had excellent material to 
work upon. It was said that there never 
had been a war in w hich chaplains had a better 
chan**e of making their influence felt upon tho 
soldiers, because it was a war in w’hich the 
soul and the conscience were involved, ami 
ccTtainly the* Presbyterian chaplains were as 
eager as any others. 

The work of a chaplain W’as sufficiently 
varied, wdiether at home or abroad. Parade 
services, voluntary services, visiting in billet 
and hospital, burying the dead, organizing 


clubs, concerts, etc., helping tho men in their 
correspondence, and answering inquiries from 
home — those and a hundred- and -one other 
things were undertaken cheerfully and un- 
grudgingly for the benefit of “ Jock.” 

Not even at home could services always be 
held in church, the dining halls of different 
regiments or the Y.M.C.A. hut often having to 
bo requisitioned for the purpose. Abroad Jho 
places used for w^orship wore still more remote 
from the conventional kirk. A ball shattered 
by shells, a bullet-riddled room, a barn, a cow- 
she<! — t hese were the places in w hieli solemn 
and inspiring services wore held. Often tho 
church parade took place in tho ofien, care 
being taken when neeessiiry to se**k a place 
sheltered by trees from the enemy’s aeroplanes. 

It was not in Franco only that rough an*l 
reiuly provision had to bo made for such gatla^r- 
ings. A chaplain with the Salonika Force 
held his first service on the hillside, and a 
picturesque and impressive account he gave of 
the experience. “ 'J’he novelty of the situa- 
tion,” ho wTote, ” and tho historic scone 
around us, Mount Olympus in front, the country 
of Alexander the Great around us, and Salonika 
of Paulino memories at our feet, put us in tho 
right frame of mind for worship. And as w’o 
looked on the mountains of (Greece and thought 
of the Bens of Bonnie Scotland so far away, 
we sang with the fervour of- our rocro, ‘ I to the 
hills will lift mine eyes.* Probably for the 
first time in history the hills of Greece re- 
echoed the grand old refrain of tho Scottish 
Psalm, and, though wo were on the threshold 
of unknown events, as our lips uttered the 
w^ords, our hearts felt the assurance ‘ My saf(^ty 
cometh from the Lord, Who heaven and earth 
hath made.* ** Tho first Communion service 
was hold in an old stable built of mud -bricks 
ilried in tho sun, wdth roof neither sun-proof 
nor rain -proof. But sueli experiences were only 
temporary, for the village priest, when once 
he w^as convinced of the orthodoxy of the riew- 
com(;rs, offered them tho use of his church — a 
building decorated wdth pictures, crosses^ and 
images. In these surroundings — so different 
from the kirks of tho Highlands of Scotian*! — 
the chaplain conducted service for his men. 
There were no seats in the church, but stalls 
for standing in were all around tho church, and 
also formetl a large square in the centre. The 
native service began at 5 a.m. and ended about 
9.,30 a.m. At 10 a,m. the first, and at 11 a.rn. 
the second service for the troops took place. 




The exterior view ot a travelling altar, dedicated to Saint Elisabeth, wnicn was presented' to the Queen 
of the Belgians by M. Colstermans-Henricht, of Antwerp* The interior view (bottom picture) shows 

the altar prepared lor mass. 

. AN ALTAR IN AN AUTOMOBILE. 
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For many Sundays could be seen tho unwonted 
Biglit of f ile native congregation, arrayed in the 
most brilliant colours and costumes, streaming 
out, while the kilted Highlanders marched up 
to worship in the same place. The chaplain 
wlio gave this tvccount added that “it was 
altogether most stimulating to our services,” 
and he moralizt^d upon it thus : “ It was good 
to feel that (/liristians so widely apart as 
I’resbyterian Scots and orthodox Greeks could 
so truly strike the note of Christian brother- 
hood, that with perfect goodwill each could 
worship God in his own way in the same 
church. How much sweeter would religious 
life at homo become if those who worship 
the same Lord would agree to differ in this 
way ! “ 

Tho good behaviour of the troops no doubt 
fafulitatcd the granting of such courtesies. 
Another chaplain, wTiting from Macedonia, 
told how in certain villages the (Jreek Church 
building was offered and accepted for tho 
v^orship of several Scottish regiments. The 
villagfTs had seen many wars, and nalk.an 
coml)atants would sometimes help themselves 
to slieep and lambs without payment. Holdiers 
were not welcome when the Scottish troops 
arrived, but they rpiickly earned a good name. 
It was frankly acknowledged that “ they do not 
steal, they pay what they promise, they are 
kind to the children.” 

Tho N'isitation of the men, getting into close 
personal touch with them, was always regarded 
as of primary importance. This was done not 
only in billets, but also in the trenches, which 
offered, as the senior Presbyterian chaplain 
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pointed out, unique opportunities for the 
chaplain’s ministrations : 

111 rost billotn (hw wrote) men are coiiMtantly taken for 
varioiiH duties at all hours of the day and night, eon* 
sequeiitly it is didicult for chaplains, who limit their 
visiting to rest billets, to know their men as they should. 
The fire and siqiport trenches offer chaplains golden 
OfJportunities. With tho exception of the sentries on 
duty, all the men are either resting in dug-outs and 
shelters, or repairing their own portion of the trtmeh. 
Having omple time for c'onversaticQ they eagerly 
welcome and appreciate tho chaplain’s visits. It is 
perhaps no exaggeration to say that the surest way for 
a chaplain to become popular with both ollicers ami 
men is to be frequently with them in the firing line. 
’J’hese visits are not jiaid without incurring personal 
risk, but the standing ” gained by so doing is well 
worth the venture. 

Ministering to the sick, the wounded, and the 
dying, the Presbytorian.s, like other cba{>lain.s, 
did their utmost to cortvfort. ch(‘cr and sym- 
pathize, and their visits vTere always greatly 
valued by the men. Perhaps one of the most 
trying duties which fell to the lot of tho chap- 
lains was the burial of the dead. A Chiurch 
of Scotland chaplain in Franco has told of the 
doop impression one such service made upon 
him. Four men hod been killed by an aerial 
torpedo, and he had to bury thorn. When the 
first body had been lowered into tho gravo be 
asked for the other three. A soldier handed 
him a small sack ; it contained all that re- 
mained of three brave men ! The serv'ice 
I>rooeeded amid the rattle of machine-guns, 
and the spit, spit of bullets ov^erhead. 

At home, at the various depots and camps the 
chaplains and ministers of the Presbyterian 
Churches were particularly active in seeking to 
guide, counsel, and ujdift the troops with whom 
they were brought in contact. 
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In regard to social service, the Church of 
Scotland Guild hod been at work since 1904, 
when the first tent was pitched at Stobs Camp, 
near Hawick, l^ater a Joint Cormnittee, 
consisting of representatives of the (’hurch of 
Scotland Guild, the United Free Church Guild, 
and the Y.M.C.A., was appointetl to confer as 
to centres of work and so to avoid ov(Tla[>ping. 
Che work went on harmoniously, and when, in 
August, 1914, war was declared strenuous 
efforts were made to meet the new need. 'Phe 
Committee appealed for funds and upwards of 
.£t>,000 was subscribed during the first 15 months 
of tJio war. Large institutes were built and 
tents pitched in different places, and schools, 
church halls and other buildings were utilized, 
ovtT 50 centres in all receiving attention. 
Farly in 19 19 the Committee, acting on urgent 
appeals from chaplains an<l ofliccTs in France, 
det(?nnined to cross the Channel and oiler the 
Scottish lads there the help affonhsl to them 
in Scotland. Two great “ Scottish Churches’ 
Huts” were erected as a start, and afforded 
the greatest satisfaction to the nu'n. In this 
work the Church of Scotland and the United 
Free Church of Scotland co-operated most 
happily. 

Moth at home and abroad the services of the 
chaplains were most highly ayiprceiatcd by the 
men, who admired their fearless courage. 
Oflicers boro equally emphatic testimony, 
and in Lord French’s generous triliute t<i 
the value he placed upon the work of the 
chaplains of all denominations, those of the 
Presbyterian Churches must inevitably have 
occupied a large place in his mind. It 
shotild be added that, among distinctions, no 
fewer than seven ministers of the Church of 
Scotland luul s|)ecial honours confc'rrt'd upon 
them in the first two years of war. Tlie 
Hev. \V. S. .1 affray, the Rev. A. K. Yeo- 
man, and the Hev. A. M. Maclean were ad- 
mitted to the most DistinguLshed Order of 
St. Michael and St. George ; the Hev. 1). A. 
Cameron Reid, the Rev. J. McGibbon, the 
Rev. O. B. Milligan, and the Rev. A. S. G. 
Gilchrist received the Military Cross, while 
several others had their names merit ion(»d in 
dispatches. Ministers of the United Free Church 
of Scotland also received distinctions, the Rev. 
J. MacK. McNaughton being among those who 
received the Military Cross. 

The first* Roman Catholic Commissioned 
Chaplains to the Forces were appointed to the 


Army in f he Crimea. Kxcept for a temporary 
increase during the years of tla^ Boer War, 
they averaged, in later years, 19 to 18 in 
number, and were scattered in military stations 
throughout the worlrl. A certain number of 
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” Acting Cha])lains to the Forces,” who were 
not commissioned, also gave their whole lim<» 
to the troops, recrciviFig tlu^ same pay (but not 
the allowances) as the Fourth Class Cojiunis- 
.sionc<l Chaplains. A largi*r body of “ Officiating 
Clergymen,” remunerated on a capitat ion basis, 
gave part of I heir time to the troo[)s stationed 
in or n(*ar their |)arislH‘s. 

Thus, at the outbn*ak of the Fun)peaii War, it 
happtMied that there were but 1 5 Roman Cat holic 
Commissioned Chaplains attached to the? British 
Army. Of tlicse, two, stationed in South Africa, 
were unable to join the Army in the field until 
later ; one was transferred to the Royal Navy, 
and om*, in ill-health, was pn'cluded from activ^c 
scTvice. The remaining 11, with one retired 
chaplain who rejoined, accompanied the British 
Expeditionary Force overseas. 

The creation of the New Armies, the largo 
number of Irish and other Catholics who joined 
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PRAYEK BEFORE BATTI.E. 

Irish Guards making supplication before going into action. 


tho Colours, above all, the new conditions of a 
demlly war, rendered absolutely imperative an 
augmentation of the (-haplain Service. In 
peace time one chaplain might <lo duty for 
considerable bo<lies of troops concentrated in 
military stations or in barracks ; in time of war 
the same number of men are scattered, whether 
at home or on the batth?field, over large areas. 
Furthermore, the realities of war bring homo to 
tho soldier the truths of religioj^. In face of 
death the indiffenmt become serious, the good 
more fervent. Where regular attendance to 
religious duties at stated intervals had sufficed 
in peace even for tho best, facilities for frequent 
reception of the sacraments were demanded by 
those who now, in danger, felt their need. 
The need of chaplains cannot bo fully under- 
stood unless it be remembered that the personal 
attention of priest to man is tho essential part 
of the work of a Roman Catholic Chaplain. 
One chaplain may hold a service for some 
thousands of men. No one priest can give to as 
many soldiers in a short space of time tho 
attention required by the Roman Catholic who 
wishes to die well. 

To meet the need of an increased establish- 
ment of clergy of all denominations, the War 
on ice evolved an excellent scheme of Temporary 
Commissioned Chaplains. The Acting Chap- 
lains were given commissioned rank, and thus 
enabled to proceed overseas. As a class, indeed, 
they disappeared, with few exceptions. Tliis 
was the case of two or three priests who, 
belonging to allied or neutral nations, wore 
unable to hold the King's commission, and who, 
nevertheless, were able to do excellent work for 
the troops at homo* Meanwhile, throughout the 


country, the Officiating Clergymen and a groat 
number of local and unremunerated priests, 
many of whom afterwards received this status, 
worked hard for the men in training. 

The new volunteer Regular Chaplains received 
the title of Fourth Class Chaplains to the 
Forces, with the equivalent rank of captains. 
They contracted to serve for throe years or for 
the duration of the war, whichever period 
should first expire. This was later changed to a 
promise not to quit the service until the expira- 
tion of 12 months from the date of leaving 
England. Except in the case of those compelled 
to resign because of ill-health, hardly any failed 
to renew the contract at the end of their year’s 
experience of tho horrors of tho battlefield. 

The Roman Catholic Chaplains, both at home 
and in the field, except when detailed for hos* 
pital, hospital ship, or training centre duty, 
were appointed in tho ratio of one to a division. 
This was found quite inadequate and the War 
Office increased the establishment to a standard 
of one to a brigade, i.e.. three to a division. 

This scheme, definite and yet elastic, bade 
fair to render efficient the establishment, were 
the priests forthcoming. This, throughout the 
whole war, remained the chief difficulty. 
Numberless hospitals grow up in town and 
country : Belgian refugees came in their 
thousands : attention to religious duties 

became more keen : parochial work had to 
be carried on often with depleted staffs : 
the local priest had frequently to assist, or 
even replace, the military chaplain despite 
the generous Government allowances, with the 
rise in prices poverty* remained much the same. 
Yet from the same small body of priests (with 
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assistance from Ireland) had to be raised this 
large number of chaplains, ^fhe older priests 
cheerfully undertook double duty that the 
yoimger might volunteer. Those who were 
debarred physically, or by special work, took 
the place of others who were free to don the 
King’s uniform. Monks came forth from the 
cloister, scholars laid aside their books, schools 
reduced their staffs, preuehcrs of eminence gave 
themselves to the care of the soldier. 

So much for the recniiting of the chaplains. 
As to their appointment, the special organiza- 
tion of the Roman Catholic clergy must first bt’ 
noted. Every priest is either a “ secular ” ap- 
pointed l>y his immediate superior, the bishop, 
to parocliial, adn\inist ralive or educational work 
in t he dio< ese ; or a “ regular,” that is, one 
living a monastic life, owing entire obedience 
to his provincial, abbot or prior, according to 
the constitution of the Religious Order or 
Congregalion, Benedictine, Dominican, Jesuit, 
etc., of which he is a member. Volunteers for 
fiaval or military chaplaincies had therefore 
first to se(?k the {)ermission and approbation of 
their bishop or of their Religious Superior. 
Again, the Roman Catholic Priest, acting as 
a Military Chaplain, is in a very different 
position to the lay oflicer. In so far as he 
is a soldier, like the combatant ofiicer, he 
rlerives his authority from the Oovornment 
of which he is a servant/. As a priest, how- 


ever, the exercise of the sacred |>owers, received 
in his ordination, depends entirely fron\ eccle- 
siastical authority. Thus if he was to do his 
work, the volunteer for the post of chaplain 
during the Croat War was obliged to have (1) 
permission from his bishop or Religious Superior 
to offer his services ; (2) ec(;lesiastical approba- 
tion and “faculties” to exercise his powers; 
and (3) dui? approbation and appointment by 
the War Of! ice. 

Fortunately no new organization was needc'd 
at the outbreak of the conflict in order to (jope 
with this lU'cessary dual control and allegiance. 
The relations of the Admiralty and War 
to the Roman Catholic Church and of l)olh to 
the Roman Catholic Chaplain in respt^(;t of his 
statiLs had long been set t, led. Cardinal Bourne, 
Roman Catholic Archbishop of Westminstt^, had 
been appointed by the Holy S(H‘ yiairs bidore 
its Delegate for military affairs, and, as such, 
had been recognized by the Admiralty and l)y 
the War Office as sole ecclesiastical superior of 
Roman Catholic Naval and Military Chaplains. 
Thus from the beginning of the war, l)ishopH 
and Religious Superiors offered to the Cardinal 
Archbisliop their volunteers. To him these 
became entirely subject ecch^s’astically for the 
time of their service. From hini they derived 
their “ facmlties.^ To the Cardinal the Covern- 
mentV)pcaled for chaplains, and to him matters 
relative to priests who boro the King’s com- 



PRAYING BEFORE THE CRUCIFIX AT ANTWERP. 

Soo« .fwr the*fir.t .hell, h.d f.lleo on Antwerp: refudee. preyin* before the ..cr«. .brine repreeent.n, 

the Crueifixion. 
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WITH THE FRENCH ARMY, 

A military chaplain returns to his quarters after a visit to the firin|(-line. 


mission wore reforiwl. The local ofticiating 
clcrgynion, not bcung cominissionccl, were sub- 
ject to their bishops, with whose consent they 
were appointed by the military authorities. 
Th(' affairs of (he Chaplain Service were ad- 
ministered by the Cardinal Archlusliop of 
Westminster through the Naval and Military 
Chaplains’ J)ef)arl m»*nt, Archbishop’s House, 
Westminster, «)f which the Secretary was 
^lonsignor Hid well, the Assistant Secretary 
being the Rev. F. Kerr McClement. 

The military side of the appointment of the 
Homan Catholic Chaplains was the concern of 
the War Oflice. !h]aeh member of the Army 
Council had a certain number of departments 
under his control. To the Secretary of the 
War Oflice, acting under the immediate super- 
vision of the Secretary of State for War, fell the 
Chaplains' Department While the Depart- 
ment for the (’hurch of England w-as 

under the control of (he Chaplain-General, 
that for other denominations came immediately 
under the Secretary of the War OlTice, acting 
under the supervision of the Secretary of 
Sta e for War, to whom, therefore, the 

Homan Catholic Military Chaplains were 
subject dirtK*tly. The Army Council, in the 
manner ox|>lained, acted in concurrence with 
the Cardinal Archbishop of Westminster. 
The latter nominated to the former alone 


and was consulted in the movements of 
chaplains. The only exception to this rule 
during the war existed in the case of the divi- 
sions of the New Armies raised in Ireland, for 
which it was arranged (hat Cardinal Loguc, 
Roman Catholic Arclibishop of Armagh and 
Primate of All Ireland, should nominate the 
chaplains. It may hero be added that early 
in the war, Cardinal Logue also, by arrangement 
with Cardinal Bourne, nominated eight Irish 
chaplains to be attached to purely Irish Regi- 
ments (while acting for the brigades of which 
these regiments fornied i)art, there being no 
regimental chaplains strictly). The Irish 
bishops and Religious Superiors wore repeat- 
edly appealed to for chaplains throughout 
the war, and all who volunteered (wdth the 
above exceptions) were appointed in the usual 
manner, through the Cardinal Archbishop of 
Westminster. Prior tc^ the war there had 
been no Commissioned Chaplains in Ireland, 
where the parochial clergy did duty for the 
troops. Ireland and India, indeed, htui formed 
exceptions to the systean explained above. 
In India, chaplains were appointed by agree- 
ment of the Government and the Bishops ot 
India. 

At home the allocation of chaplains was 
simple. The military and ecclesiastical authori- 
ties appointed directly to brigades, training 
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contzv^s and hospitals. The divisional chaplains 
remained as a rule with their Virigades and 
accompanied them abroad. Those attache<l 
to training camps or ho.spitals, having gained 
some experience, were moved overseas to 
replace casualties or fill new needs, their places 
being taken by new volunteers or by con- 
valescent chaplains. 

In the field the arrangement was more 
comf)lex and corresponded to the supreme 
control at home. For military purposes the 
chaplains came under the Adjutant-deneral, 
who was represented by the Principal Chaplain, 
resident at. General Headquarters. The latter 
was the Senior Chaplain in the field, irrespective 
of <lenomination, and was assisted l»y an 
Assistant Principal Chaplain, who, similarly, 
might belong to any creed. All Chaplains at 
first were subject to the Principal Chaplain, 
but, later, in France the Chiu*ch of England 
obtained a separate establishment. 

For ecclesiastical purposes, the superior of 
the chaplains was the Senior Homan Catholic 
Chaplain in the area. Ho aided the Principal 
(’haplain in matters military c.f/., the move- 
ment of chaplains, and was in frequent consul- 
tation with him. In France, at least, the Senior 
Homan Catholic Chaplain, Monsignor W. Lewi.s 
Keatinge, C.M.G., was stationed at General 
Headquarters. He also acted as representative 
of the Cardinal Archbishop of Westminster for 
all ecclesiastical matters. This arrangement 
obtained in all fields, an<l worked excellently. 
The Senior Homan Catholic (^ha|)lain in each 


area wtvs usually one of the pre-war regular 
CommissiontMl Chaplains. 

The chaplains to hospital ships were np- 
pointed directly by the military and eccle- 
siastical authorities, and were often })riests 
who, because of wounds, injuries, or illiu'ss 
hatl become unfit for service in the ti<^ld. On 
arrival at their i)orts, they became subjtvt to 
the local Princijml and Senior Chaplain, and 
could be moved ashore, or otherwise trans- 
lerred. In Mesojnitamia a pecmliar situation 
arose owing to the triple control of the Ad- 
miralty, W'ar Oflict' and India Otlict*, over the 
Naval, Mediterranean and Indian troops. 
Each of these Forces had its owii Homan 
Catholic (Chaplains. 

In almost all fields local |)riests and mis- 
suauiries gave gri‘at assistance, particularly 
in Egypt and East Africa, and in Fi*ance where 
the French clergy gav'e considerable help to 
the British Chaplains. 

The Colonial Contingc^nts were accompanieev 
by their own establishna*nts of cha]>lains to t lm 
various areas where tlu'y were to assist the 
Imperial Forces. "J'hc l<<»man Catholic soldiers 
in the Indian Contingent in Frances and the 
Indian Expeditionary Forc<» in Mesopotamia 
were under th(i care of chaplains appointed V)y 
the Gm^ernment and Bishops 4)f India. In the 
field yiey came tinder the authorities at 
General Headquarters in thi^ same manner as 
the I mperial ( -haplains. The Caiuulians brought 
over with eiwh contingent a suitable numb(*r 
of chaplains, others joining at a later date. 



WITH THE FRENCH ARMY. 
Mass in the trenches. 
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Killed at Sedd-ul-Bahr. STAFFE-DREW. 


They were for the most part hi -lingual, 
and were appointed by the Canadian Govern- 
ment in concert with the Apostolic Delegate 
and the Archbishops and Bishop of the Do- 
minions. Their organization and disposition 
was controlled by the Canadian Chaplain 
Service Office in London, and in France they 
possessed their own independent establish- 
ment in necessary connexion with General 
Headquarters. 

The Australian and New Zealand or Anzac 
Contingents arrived at Gallipoli with a full 
complement of Roman Catholic Chaplains, 
furnished with their first facilities by their own 
ecclesiastical authorities at homo. In Gallipoli 
the Anzac Forces held a position more inde- 
pendent of tlie Imperial Forces than later in 
France, owing to the peculiar nature of the 
operations. Thus, while in the European 
battlefield their chaplains seem to have be- 
come more closely part of the Imperial Chaplain 
establislunent, in the Ea'St they formed more 
an independent department for the contingent 
than a portion of the Mediterranean Expe- 
ditionary Force establishment. They, how- 
ever, acted in connexion with the General 
Headquarters of the latter, and in Egypt seem 
to have come under the ecclesiastical and 
military authority of the General Headquarters 
of the Egyptian Command and Egyptian 
Expeditionary Force. 

Tlie other and smaller overseas contingents 
brought with them a few European Chaplains 
speaking native languages when necessary. 

Above all it w’as the ambition of the Roman 
Catholic Chaplain to be wdth the stricken 
soldie in time to hear his Confession, give 
him the Sacrament of Extreme Unction, 
and, if possible. Holy Communion in the form 


of Viaticum in preparation for his journey into 
Eternity. This, however, was often impossible 
when numbers of men were making their 
sacrifice simultaneously, and over a large area. 
Hence, every effort was made before departures 
from England, and at the Front in times 
le.sser activity and when the troops were in 
rest billets, to prepare eacn man for the deat h 
which might so soon overtake him. To this 
work w as necessarily added that of a secondarv 
nature which involved parade services, short 
sennons, etc., and other labour for (spiritual 
and temporal benefit. Mass was celebrated in 
trench or ruined church and in huts, the men’s 
Confessions heard and Holy Communion given 
them. Thus, at the close of many a battle, the 
chaplain was able proudly to say that every one 
of the fallen had received Absolution and Viati 
cum before his death. Before the Battle of Loos 
one chaplain gave over 1,600 Communions. 

As it was recognized early in the war that, 
while a ohaplain might, in the trenches, assist 
a few who would otherwise escape him, the 
streams of severely wounded would come to 
his hand from a far larger area were he to be 
stationed with the field ambulances or in the 
casualty clearing stations behind the lino. As 
a rule, though a frequent visitor to the trenches 
in quieter times, the Roman Catholic priest in 
action was stationed at the latter posts. 

Extraordinary privileges were granted by 
the Pope in the imusual circumstanoes of the 
Great War. Chaplains wwe ondow'ed w’ith 
powers ordinarily obtained only on application 
to a bishop : permissions rarely granted were 
conceded them ; spiritual privileges seldom 
accorded were showered on them. Any and 
every priest approved could minister to 
soldiers irrespective of manji of the usual 
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diocesan and parochial restrictions ; military 
Chaplains could satisfy the religious needs of 
civilians as if appointed by the local bishop ; 
the ordinary rules of the Liturgy were in certain 
ways simplified. Strangest of all, every 
soldier in the firing line, like one in danger of 
death by sickness, could receive Holy Com- 
munion non- fasting. In regard to the Sacra- 
ment of Penance, an entirely nenv permission 
Wits accorded by which soldiers going into the 
firing lino and unable to make individual Con- 
fessions, because of their numbers or of lack of 
time for the chaplain to hear all of them, 
after making an act of contrition for their sins 
and an implied promise to go to Confession in 
the ordinary manner when possible, could 
receive absolution en bloc and be admitted to 
Holy Communion. 

The lesser though important work of the 
chaplains requires little explanation. Needless 
to say they did all they could for the bodies of 
their men as for their souls. The Cardinal 
Archbishop of Westminster early in the war 
paid a visit to the Front. He made a prolonged 
tour of the camps on Salisbury Plain (where he 
gave eleven addresses to 3,000 soldiers, covering 
350 miles by automobile in three days), and 
visited Aldershot, Warley, etc. Clubs and hut4i 
w'ere opened in various places in PiUglond and 
at the Front — for instance, the flourishing 
“ St. Patrick’s Club for Soldiers ” at Boulogne, 


and the Huts of the Catholic omen’s T^eaguo 
adjacent to Westminster Cathedral and at 
Fovant on Salisbury Plain. I’ho Catholic 
Soldiers’ Association and other organizations 
helped to send requisites, spiritual and otluT. 
And, let it be mentioneti, much w’os due to the 
kindness of the authorities, at home and abroafi, 
of the Young Men’s Christian Association, who 
everywjiere piaecnl their huts at tlu^ s('rvice of 
Roman Catholic Chaplains and men for spiritual 
and recreative purposes. 

The chaplains did excellent work, and 
found a high place in the honours lists. 
Rt‘fore the end of tlie second year of war, of 
those at tached to the Imperial Forces, four had 
gained the C.M.Cl. (one of these b(*ing also made 
“ Oflicier ” of the Legion of Honour), five 
the Military Cross, and some* 30 ha<l been 
mentioned in dispatches ; two, intleed, t hree 
times, and two twice. An incomplete list gives 
to the Aust ralian Chai)lains oneH.S.O. and one 
Military Cross, to two of the Canadians tho 
latter decoration. The casualties included two 
killed — Father John Cwynn, an Irish Jesuit 
attached to the Irish Guards, laying dow'n his 
life at Loos, and Father William Finn, whoso 
heroic death at the awful landing of Sedd ul- 
Bahr in Gallipoli was thus described l)y ReiitcT’s 
correspondent : 

Fftthor Finn was one of tho first to give his life in tho 
landing nfc Sodd-uI-Bahr. In answer to llio (ippcals 
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that were rnatle to hiiti not to Iohvo the ship (the River 
Clyde), lie replied, “ A priest’s place is beside tho dying 
soldier,” wherouptm he steppeil on to the gangway, 
immediately receiving a hnllet through tho ohoat. 
Undeterred, ho made his way across tho lighters, re- 
ceiving another bullet in tho thigh, and still another in 
the leg. J^y the lime he reached tho beach ho was 
literally ricldled with bullets, but in spite of tho groat 
pain he must Iuim* been suffering, he heroiiially went 
about his duties, giving consolation to tho dying troops. 
At was u bile he was in the act of attending to the spiritual 
requirements of one of his men that tho priest's head 
was shatttrnjcl by shrapnel. 

Fivt^ Iinperirtl ( -haiilaiiis and so voral Australians 
wtTo woundtul, st?vt>ral worn injtu’ed, and a very 
largo number, almost all those, in fact, who 
served in the Mi^diterranoan in the earlier part 
of the War), succumbed temporarily to illness. 
One chaplain died of sickness, and Father 
Mill Ian, who accompanied the Indian Expe- 
ditionary Force in Mesopotamia, after being 
wounded and re(;ommended for decoration, was 
captured at Kiit. 

A word might be said as to the numbers of 
voliuiteers from tho various dioceses and 
religious orders, but statistics would bo mis- 
leading, since the smaller, with fewer priests 
and someti tries greater work, gave proportion- 
ately to their powers iw well as tho larger. All 
contributed to the spiritual care of the soldier, 
to whom all owed so much : to all be equal credit. 

Passing now to tho work of what are known 
as “ Tho Free Churches,” it should bo point-od 
out that before tho war tho Wosloyan Methodist 
Church was the one and only body of English 
Nonconformity wliich was oflicially recognized 
by the War OfTice. Recognition of others 
came later, as will presently appear, but at the 
first the Wesley ans held tho field. The names 
of their ministers had appeared in tho Army 
List for 11 years before 1914, and the good 
work done by these ministers, in home barracks 
and in garrisons abroad, was very generally 
acknowledged. Moreover, it is important 
and interesting to note, os a measure of 
their disinterestedness, that, wliile the War 
()fYi(?e had been ready to grant Wesleyan minis- 
ters commissions in tho Army, the Conference 
decided that these could not bo accepted. The 
ministers who were thus serving the troops 
wt*re therefore designated by authority as 
a(!ting chaplains. The arrangement worked 
well enough in times of peace, but it was clear 
that under war conditions some fresh airange- 
inent must be made. 

Accordingly at the bc^ginning of the war 
official intimation was received from Whitehall 
that the acting chaplains should bo gazetted 


as chaplains to the Forces for the period of^ho 
war, in order that they might have their proper 
status in the Army as commissioned officers. 
Such a proposal was, of course, reasonable, 
and it was accepted by the Wesleyan authori- 
ties. At the moment the number thus gazetted 
was small— only fifteen, but it quickly in- 
creased. With the growth of the new armies, 
many more ministers came forward and offereil 
themselves as chaplains, with the result tlflit 
before tho end of the second year of war the 
number had risen to between 150 and 160, 
distributed among the homo garrisons and the 
Expeditionary forces. The chaplains wcr<> 
duly gazetted, their selection and nomination 
to the War Office being undertaken by the 
Army and Navy Hoard of the Wesleyan 
Methodist Church, of which the Rov^ J. 11. 
Bateson was the secretary. 

But this provision of chaplains was only a 
port of the splendid contribution the Wesleyan 
Methodist Church made to religious work in 
the Army. Troops in training at home, 
whether billeted in houses in town or quartered 
in camps in the country, needed moral and 
spiritual supervision. This work w’as largely 
undertaken by ” Officiating Clergymen,” that 
is to say by ministers who, acting under the 
direct sanction of the War Office, performed 
tho duties of chaplains whilst retaining their 
own pastoral charge. Of these Officiating 
Clergymen between 600 and 700 belonged to the 
Wesleyan Methodist Church. Moreover, some 
300 other ministers were appointed for the 
special service of the sick and wounded. 

In its scope and purpose the work of tho 
Wesleyan Methodist Chaplain or Officiating 
Clergyman or Minister followed mueli the same 
lines as that of those belonging to other religious 
bodies. It was recognized that the call to arms 
afforded a imique opportunity for influencing 
for good tlie flower of Britain’s yoimg manhood 
which had heard and responded to the call, and 
in a Report prepared for the Representative 
Session of the Wesleyan Conference it was 
pointed out that whilst provision wixs made 
to meet the social needs of young men away 
from the ri^straints of home, living in a new 
environment and exposed to great perils, their 
spiritual and moral needs were not overlooked. 
On the distinctively religious aide of the work 
the Report continued : 

In the autumn open-air eervicea were arranged in 
many of the great oampH. During the winter efforts 
have everywhere been made to win them to Christ. 
At Aldershot some remarkable scenes liave been wit- 
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A CEREMONY IN THE MOUNTAINS. 

A priest officiating in the mountainous district on the road to Pontebba. Italian troops kneeling before 
an altar constructed of roujth boxes covered with an a1tar*cloth. 


as many as fifty soldiors standing up before 
Tt?*** *^*^™**®^*^'^ token of their surrender to (-hrist. 

here have been conversions at parade, as well as at 
'olimtarv services. Wherever the soldiers have been 
cantiped or billeted there have been definite decisions for 
riat.^ Similar results have followed the efforts of our 
c laploins and Church workers in the fighting lino of 
ranee, Flanders, and the Dardanelles, and the great 
base camps. 

It is hardly necessary to go further into detail, 
but the fact should be noted that the work of 


the chaplains at the Front was decjily valued 
by the military authorities. Tlic name of the 
Senior Chaplain, the Kev. O. S. W'atkins, was 
mentioned three times in the dispatches of 
Field-Marshal \’iseoijnt French, two chaplains 
received the C.M.(h, ancl sevend others w'ere 
awarded the Milit ary Cross. 

The work at home had several features of 
special interest which demand a word or two of 
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notice, if only for the evidence they give of the 
thoroughness witli which the Wesleyan Metho- 
dist Church rose to a sense of its responsibility 
in connexion with the war. 

For several years before the war the Wes- 
leyans had been providing at great expense 
Soldiers' and Sailors’ Homes in all the great 
garrison towns and naval ports of the Empire. 
The capital cost of the buildings exceeded 
£150,000. In all, they numbered 39. They 
were always well used, but never, as the Report 
put it, had tliey rendered more effective service 
than during the war, and it will readily be 
understood how greatly they were appreciated 
by the men. Indeed, so urgent was the demand 
for further accommodation to meet the needs 
of the thousands of men who ever and anon 
swelled the ranks of the new armies, that 27 
ariditional buildings were erected. It ^wos 
generally recognized that this was a really 
wonderful achievement, and that the authorities 
of the Wesleyan Methodist Church were entitled 
to warm congratulations upon the fact that the 
cost of it was defrayed without making a single 
advertisement-appeal. During the war these 
Homes were patronized as never before ; their 
hospitality helped countless men to avoid the 
temptations with which they w^re faced ; and 
their social, moral and spiritual activities were of 
the greatest value to the troops in training as 
well as to the sailors of the Fleet when their 
ships were in port. 

Further provision to meet the social needs of 
the troops in training was made in cities and 
towns and villages, by the opening of rooms 
attached to the local churches as Soldiers’ 
Institutes. Such beneficent action was not 



REV. J. H. SHAKESPEARE 
(Baptist). 

peculiar to the Wesleyans ; the Church of 
England, as has boon already pointed out, and 
other religious bodies made similar provision, 
but that fact does not detract from the spirited 
action of the Wesleyans ; it only goes to show 
that the Churches vied with each other in a 
wholesome rivalry to do everything they possibly 
coidd to promote the comfort and social w^ell- 
being of the troops. It was stated that between 
400 and 500 of these temporary Institutes were 
provided on W'esleyan Church premistjs, and 
that the men using them aggregated more than 

35.000 nightly. 

While pro\'iding for the well-being of men at 
home, tho troops abroad were not overlooked. 
Every week from the early days of the war 
parcels of comforts w'ere dispatched to command- 
ing oflicers and chaplains for distribution among 
the men “ with the Affectionate Greetings of tho 
Wesleyan Methodist Church.” These weekly 
parcels (some being sent to the Fleet, for the 
Wesleyans had strong work going on in tho 
Navy as well as the Army) averaged about 

3.000 lb. in weight. The whole of Methodism, 
it was said, shared' in this service — service which 
was much appreciated by all ranks. The 
“ Active Service ” booklet was also circulated in 
largo numbers, the desire being to supply a copy 
to evejy Methodist in the King’s Forces. 

The Wesleyans not only provided for the 
needs of the living ; they did not forget to 
commemorate the gallant dead. Memorial 
services were held from time to time at the 
Central Hall, Westminster ; a Roll of Honour 
was prepared containing the names — some 
thousands in all — of members or* adherents of 
tho Wesleyan Church who were killed in battle 
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or died of wounds ; and a Memorial Sorvieo of iho Nonconfoi'inist Cliurehes,” to whom ho 

was held during the Representative Seasion of specially atltlressod himself. And so it proved 

the Conference. Nor was this all. By the to be. Months afterwards a distingnisht'd 

decisioi^of the Conference a “Memorial Copy representative of bhiglish Xoneonformity said 

of the Roll of the Gallant Dead,” signed by the that ** our churehes are demi. led of young men.” 

President, was sent to every home therein 'Fhis was saiil not eomplainingly but proudly, 

represented. With the pamphlet containing the for it relate<l to t \u^ period before eonseript ion. 

names was bound up the Memorial Service, Hut with this large acec.-sion of Noneon- 

witlfita hymns and addre.ssesgiv(m in full ; and formist young men to tho Armies a serious 

this kind act of sympathy brought comfort and question at once arose, “ M hat provision ean 

consolation to tho hearts of tho bereaved. The be made for their spirit ual welfan* Y ” 

Wesleyan authorities sought also to provide Wesley ans had been for years “ roeogni zed” by 

information for all families whose relatives were the War Oniee and acting chaplains api)oint(M| 

reported missing, and to procure wherever according to need, but Wesleyan Methodism is 

possible photographs of soldiers’ graves through only one brand i of Nonconformity. What of 

the Graves Commission. the Haptists ? What of the Congregationa lists Y 

Tho number of Wesleyan officers and men What of the other branches of Methodism ? 

.serving in tho King’s Forces was estimated at Before tho war these had not n‘ceived official 

the' end of two years at 170,000, but whatever recognition, and in the early days young 

the exact proportion to tho total strength, it men, mcmb(U's of th<‘S(‘ Churches, foimd on 

must bo admitted that their social, moral and attestation that no provision was made to mec^t 

spiritual interests were well provided for by the their religious needs on thtj lines of thra’r ow n 

We.sleyan Methodist Church. distinctive creeds. Could lh<*y not place thfan- 

It was only to bo expected, after Mr. Lloyd selves under tho caro of tho Wesleyans or some 

George’s impassioned appeal at the City Temple other chaplains whose posit it)n was r<H?ognizt'd Y 

^in the early days of the war, that there would be At first tho War Office evid('ntly thought tladr 

a strong rally to the Colours of “ the young men ease could adequately Ix^ met in that way, for 
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on August 17, 1914, a communication was 
received by the Secretary of the Baptist Union 
from the War Ofhee expressing regret that 
“ crircumstances do not pemiit of the appoint- 
ment of any Chaplains of the Baptist *or Con- 
gregational ist Churches to accompany this force, 
but it may bo possible for you to arrange with 
one or t he .other of the Churches named above 
the Church of PJngland, the Roman 
Catholic, Presbyterian, or Wesleyan Churches] 
for the care of troo|)s of your denomination in 
the field.” The War Office, however, agreed 
to the appointment of “ Officiating Clergymen ** 
for ministering to Nonconformist troops in 
training at home. 

Further negotiations with the War Office 
proceetled apace, and eventually it was agreed 
that the religious bodies in question might 
provide their own chaplains. There were 
four denominations more immediately con- 
cerned, and to deal with each one separately 
woultl ‘naturally cause a great deal of extra 
work, which, with the constant pressure at 
the War Office, it was most desirable to avoid. 
The difficulty was arranged by the formation of 
one “ United Navy and Army Board of the 
Four Denominations (the Baptist, Congrega- 
tional, Primitiv^e Methodist, and United Metho- 
dist Churches),” with the Rev. J. H. Shake- 
sfjeare (Baptist) and the Rev. K. J. Wells 
(Congregational ist) as Joint Secretaries. 

The War Office lost no time in making known 
the new arrangement. The following letter 
was issued to the General Officers Commanding- 
i 11 Chief Homo Commands, Secretaries of Terri- 
torial Associations, etc. : 

I am cominaridoil by the Army Council to acquaint 
you that Mtrong coinpIaintH have been made to thorn, 
from many parts of the country, to the effect that 
rt«?ruit« joining, ami men Mcrving in, the Regular Army 
and the Territorial Force wiio dcHiro to be recorded as 
bplonging to roligiouK donominations other than the 
('hurch of Kngland and the Roman Catholic Church, 
have ex|)crienced diiliculty in obtaining accurate rogietra- 
tioii uf tliiH kind. 

I am therefore to hhU you to he bo good as to call 
tliB attention of all ofYicern and non-commiBHioiiod 
oHiccrB to the proviHions ot paragraph 019, King’s 
Kegulations, and to say (hat whenever — -on atteHtation, 
f< r the marking of identity diNCH, or for any other pur- 
pose- it iM mieoHHHry to obtain information an to a 
soldier’H religion, his own Htatement on the point should 
be taken, without any attempt to influence him, aiul 
should be aided upon without question. 

Soldiers should also bo afforded facilities for attending 
Divine Service at churches of their own denomination, 
where this is possible, oven though it may not be con- 
»<idered necessary to appoint an olTiriating clergyman of 
(hat denomination under Article 400 of the Pay Warrant. 

1 am to add that, in any cohos in which men express 
a desire for the correction of an existing inaccurate 
record regarding their religious denomination, such 
cor^ction should at once be carried out. 


Paragraph* 919 of the King’s Regulations 
was as follows : 

A soldier will be classified tinder one of the following 
denominations : 

Church of Kngland ; Presbyterian ,* Wesleyan’; Rap- 
list or Congregationalist ; other Protestant denonjins- 
tion (name of denomination to be noted) ; Roman 
Catholic ; Jew. 

Even after the issue of this letter there still 
remained some cases in wliich difficulty was 
experienced locally until explanations were 
offered, but before long matfers righted them^ 
selves and everything w^orkod smoothly. 

The Noiieonformist Churches in questien 
show^od by the response they made to the call 
for chaplains that they w’ere prepared it) 
give of their best for service among troo|)s 
who were fighting for King and country. 
The nomination of the chaplains w^as made 
by the secretary or other represeiitatixf^ 
of the different denominations and forwardiMl 
by the United Board to the War Office 
for appointnamt. About 120 chaplains w’crt' 
so appointed, and among them w’cre many of 
the best known and most highly valued of the 
ministers. Tn addition to these, there wt*ro 
upw’ords of ()00 officiating clergymen appointed 
for homo service. , 

In the new establislimont of chaplains 
sanctioned by the War Office one Free Churcli 
chaplain was attached for duty to eacli 
of the three ‘brigades forming a Division, 
and he hod to be responsible for all Free 
Churchmen, irrespective of their particular 
denomination, in that Brigade. An arrange- 
ment of this kind naturally tended to break 
dow^n denominational partitions and to pro- 
mote unity, but the one really unifying force 
was the w ar itself. The Rev. F. C. Spurr, in his 
volume, “ Some Chaplains in Khaki,” mentioned 
a little group of six chaplains who met at a 
central rendezvous for the iiurpose of talking 
over certain phases of their common work. 
** Those six men,” he said, ” represented 
several denonwnations, yet no stranger sud- 
denly appearing in their midst could have 
determined, by any outward and visible sign, 
the denomination to which €*ach belonged. 
Anglican, Presbyterian, United Board, Wes- 
leyan and Catholic — they are dressed alike ; 
for the most part they hold common rank , 
they confen together, they pray together, 
they work together. They respect each othei% 
although some of them profoundly differ from 
each other.” Mr. Spurr added that when the 
war was over, and khaki Wias discarded 
favour of the ordinary clerical costume, they 
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RUSSIAN SERVICE IN THE FIELD. 
The Gospel resting on cross bayonets. 


a Free Church minister was matched by one 
of a Free CJmrch minister acting for a Roman 
Catholic priest. Jt was known as one of tlie 
great glories of thti war, and related to a Roman 
(vatholic lad dying on tlfe held of battle : 

llo uBkod to 800 his priest, who however was not 
available at the time. One of tlie Free Church chaplains 
wont to the <lying man and said to him : “ Can 1 help 
you ? I am a Free Churchman, a ]’rt)testant, but you 
are passing, lad, lot mo pray with you.” atul taking the 
boy’s (sriunfix wliich hung around his neck he pressed 
it to the dying lips of the 1 ml, ari<l spoke to him of the 
gp(?at Priest who forgiv’es human siri, and in His Name 
assured the Catholic lad of absolut ion. 

".riie chaplains of the United Board were 
s(M>ond to nono in their self-sacrificing devotion 
to the intfpests of the troops. At home thoy 



RUSSIAN DEDICATION SERVICE IN 
PETROGRAD. 

At a British eonvalesoent home for wounded soldiers. 


and the officiating clergymen ministered to the 
needs of their men in training, holding panuh* 
and oth(T services, visiting hospitals, providing 
n'creation rooms and erecting institutes — one 
of the largest of thc^se latter being dedi'eated 
to the memory of Mr. Percy Illingworth in 
recognition of his interest in and services to the 
work of the United Board. At the Front tlu; 
work of the Free Church chaplains was wonder- 
fully varied, but in whatever they did for an<l 
among the men they never lost sight of thcii- 
one aim, the spiritual uplifting of those to 
whom t hey ministered. 

And the work of the chaplains, whether at 
the Front or in t lie camps at home, was strongly 
supported by members of the Free Churches. 
Emergency Conimittcos of the Baptist and 
Congregational Women’s Leagues were rormcHl 
in the early days of the w-ar for w^ar service, 
and all through they maintained a at-eiwiy and 
continuous supply of parcels of eomforls, 
etc., needed by the men. A close watch was 
kept on the coUmms oiThe TVme^.and whenever 
a new need was mentioned or a fresh appeal made 
these women workers made warm response. 

Thus were the needs of the Free Churchmen 
in the Army most carefully supplied, and it is 
not too much to say that the work done b> 
the United Board throughout the war will 
remain one of the brightest and happiest in 
the history of English Nonconformity. 

The Welsh Calvinistic Methodists were repre- 
sented by a chaplain of their own denomination, 
for the Welsh Division, who also received oflicial 
recognition from the War Office. 

One of the most noteworthy features of the 
recruiting campaign was the patriotism dis- 
played by the Jews. It was .. fostered and 
encouraged by the Chief Rabbi and other 
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Jewish leaders, and' thousands of Jews joined 
the Army. It became necessary to make 
})rovision for their spiritual needs, and there 
^^ere not wanting the necessary number of 
JewisH clergymen to act in tlie capacity of 
Anny chaplains. A careful and elaborates 
organization was set on foot. A War Service 
C'oimnittee w'orked in conjunction willi the 
OlYipe of the Jewish Cliaphiin, and by means of 
< o-ordination and centralization progress was 
made in (wery direction. Among other things, 
a register was comj^iled of all the men of the 
.Jewish faith who were known to be in the 
Army. "I'his at first was not an easy matter, 
as not all Jews who had joined had so described 
themselves. Hut when the machinery of the 
(Chaplains’ Office was sot to work additions to 
the register came pouring in, and an up-to-date 
record was kept, as far as possible, of every 
man., 'The vahi(? of such registration was 
proved again and again. It facilitated hospital 
x'isitation, and a monthly return was furnished 
l)y the visitor of the men sick or wounded. 

Tl)e number of .lewish <*haplains and ofliciat- 
ing clergymen, excluding those not wwking 
under military rule, was roughly about 25. The 
• Kev. S. Lipson, was in charge of the 

(Jhaplains* Oepartnient for the w'holo of the 
Fnited Kingdom. The country was mapped out 
into areas, for which officiating clergymen and 
assistant chaplains w’ere appointed. In this and 



{Dinfiam, 


R&V. 8. UPSON. 
Jewish Chapinin to the Porcei. 



IKl’iut & hrv. 


DR. MICHAEL ADLER. 

The Jewish CliHplain. 

A 

in many other matters the Sc(Tciary of the 
United Syruigogue rendered the chaplain in 
charge most v'aliiable assistance and advice. I 
work of Jewish chaplains in lOnglaml was not 
tlissirnilar from that of the (Jiaplains of oth»T 
dcaiominations. Thvy held servi(‘(‘s for Oie 
men tlie generous Ijospitality of the Y.M.C.A. 
in |)lacing tiu'ir huts at the dispttsal of tiu' 
chaplains for the purpose ottc'n mad('i this easy 
when it might othorwise have. Immui almost 
impossible; they distributed to tlie men the 
.Jewish Military Prayer Hook supplicHl by tlie 
War Office an int (‘nesting compilation con- 
taining not only the ordinary daily |»rayers, but 
also praytirs for the Jewisli Festivals, as well as 
the Jewish Calendar, a copy of tlie letter from 
Karl Kitchener and the King s message to his 
troops; they visited thi' hospitals, having in this 
work the valuable eoo|)eration of the Union of 
.Tewish Women; and generally proxided for the 
social and religious needs of those under their 
charge. In addition to t liese ordinary ininistra- 
tions it devolved upon Jewish cliaplains to 
attend to all cpa^stioiis inei»lental to the special 
requirements of the soldiers of the Jewish faith. 

Of the work abroad it should bo said that 
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ON THE WESTERN FRONT. 
Welcome guests of a chaplain. 


the Kev. Michm^l Adler took charge of all 
aiTang('inent.s in h’raiK?e, and there were with 
him also as chaplains the Rov. V. Simmons 
and the Rev. A. Barnett. Mr, Adler was the 
first Jewish chaplain to accompany a Britisli 
force in the field, and in The Times of March IS, 
1915, he thus describes some of his earlier 
^‘xperiences : 

I found (he said) that I I’ad considerably under- 
t^Hfimalod the niiinlier of Jews who are W’ith the Rritish 
torees. I have c'Oinpiled a list, of many thousaiuls, and 
everywhere I went I found Jewish otllcere and men of 
Mhom I had no f)rf!vi(ju8 record. Wherever possible 1 
held services and organized the oHlcers and rnen ho 
that, they might hold services for thems^ves. What 
gave me much pleasure was the way in wdiieli Jews 
would tramp for miles along the worst of roads in order 
to join with us in prayer. 

On my. field cap I wear a badge which is unique in 
the Arm y^ the interlac<Hl triangles, the shield of David — 
and everywhere Jewish soldiers recognized it and made 
themselves known to mo. I held services everywhere 
consecrated burial grounds, and ministered to the 
wounded and the dying. Wlienever I mot a Jewish 
soldier 1 made a point of writing to his people at home. 

In The Times article Mr. Adler was described 
as “ the shepherd of a flock which is scattered 
over the five continents and the seven seas,’* 


which was only another way of indicating tluit. 
the Chaplains’ JJepartment was in touch with 
Jewish soldiers in all parts of the Kmpire, an<l 
in all the theatres of the war. 

Nor was the social side of the work forgotten. 
The formation of the Jewish Naval and Military 
Association was a notable step in advance, and 
the opening of a Jewish Soldiers’ and Sailors’ 
Club at 113 a Tottenham Court Road, as “an 
auxiliary to the Y.M.C.A.,” was an indication 
of the growth and development of a spirit of 

broad-mindedness and charity. 

• 

And upon this note we conclude, for one of the 
greatest of the outstanding impressions which a 
survey of the work of the Churches in connexion 
with the Armies produced upon the mind wa.‘^ 
that the war had had a wonderfully unifying in- 
fluence upon the various religious bodies of this 
country. Distinctive principles were not inter- 
fered with, but common work for a common 
purpose produced a common unity which before 
that memorable fourth day of August, 1914, 
would have been deemed unthiilkable. 




CHAPTER CXXXni. 

THE EXTERMINATION OF THE 

ARMENIANS. 


Thf3 Armenians and their Relations with the Turks-^Thr Six Vilayets -J3esi’rii*tion oe 
THE Country' — Armenian Character — ^Former I^'urki.sii Athcx’ities — Thu: Youno Ti'hks and 
THEIR rOLIUY -MILITARY REVERSES AND ARMENIAN PERSECUTIONS -The ScHEME OF DISARMAMENT 

— Turkish Tortures — ^'Fhe “Pan-Turanian Idea” Made in (Jehmany — “Deportation” 

History of the Atrocities in 1915— Zeitoun- Cilicia— Van- IT hmia—D.ikvdet Rey's 

Massacres - Heroism of American Missionaries- Sassoun — The Horrors of Flicht 

Treatment of Armenian Women — Extent of the Atrocities— Delihkrate Policy of Ex- 
termination C ERMAN ReSPON sib ILITY'. 


A t the bogimiing of tlio year 1915 
there were upwards of two million 
Armenians in the Ottoman Empire. 
By the end of the year, two -thirds of 
them had either been massacred in their native 
towns and villages or ujirootod from their 
homes, while of those “ deported ” (as the 
latter process was ofticially styled) less than 
50 per cent, ever reached their allotted destina- 
tions. The rest perished by outrage or exhaus- 
tion on tho way, and even those who reached 
their journey’s end dieil off rapidly after their 
arrival, through famine, exposure and disease. 

“ Deportation,” in fact, was simply a method 
of gradual massacre, more effectual in dealing 
with numbers, and, above all, more cruel to 
the individual, than instant meissacre by 
bullet or bayonet. 

When one reads the srory of these atrocities 
(and there is abundant testimony from neutral 
oye-witnesses who escaped from Turkey and 
made depositions about the scenes they saw), 
one almost imagines oneself back in the eighth 
oontury b.c., hearing tidings of how the children 
of Israel were • carried into captivity ” by the 
Assyrians. This method of destroying a 
VoL VIIL— Part 101. 353 


nation lias indeed been practised in the Near 
East since tho <lays of the earliest OritRital 
erniiircs. Sargon and Xebuchadnez/ar and 
Darius sot the prtH*c<lent whicii was fellowcMl 
by tho Young Turks, but tho lattiT had means 
at their command wliich their [iredecessors 
never possessed. Th(*ro was a uniformity, an 
elTicioncy, a thoroughness in their work which 
betrayed the Prussian c'onnexion. The dt^por- 
tatiori of tho Armenians in 1915 was organizod 
from tho .Ministries of the Interior and of War 
at Constantino[)lo hy tolcgrapli and telephone ; 
the exiles were in many cases convoyed by rail ; 
the recalcitrants wore overawed or shot down 
by quick-firing mountnin batteries ami machino- 
guns (the artillery being actually directed, in cer- 
tain instances, by (lermari officers) ; and all these 
mo lorn appliances added immeasurably to tho 
horror of the crime. Tho scenes in the crowdeil 
cattle- triR^ks and at tho junctions and rail-heads 
of tho Anatolian and Hughdad lines were almost 
more terrilile than those on the mountain-tracks 
and in the gorgi^s of the Kuphrates. 

To explain this frenzy of frightfulness which 
swept over the Near East in tho year 1915, wo 
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REFUGEES IN CAMP AT PORT SAID. 


must (l(\stTibo very briefly who the Armonians 
were ainl wJiat wore their relations with the 
'J'urks. 

The Ariiieniarts wore one of tlie soattored, sub- 
merged nationalities of the Near East. I'liey 
were a Cliristian nation, lield together by their 
national ehureh,* with its Bible and liturgy 
in th(? native language, but there has been no 
united kingdom of Armenia .since .‘187 A.D. The 
Katholiko.s or eeek*sia.stical primate of All the 
ArmeniaiiM, who reside.s at the Monastery of 
ICtchrniadzin in Ru.ssiaii Caucasia, is the only 
.surviving representative of this ancient Ar- 
menian State. Not even a fragment of the 
Armtmian nation has enjoyed political inde- 
pendence since l.'lTo, when the refugee prin- 
cipality of Le.sser Armenia in the’Cilieian hills, 
which had l>een a stalwart ally of the Crusaders 
and had taken to it.self a French dymisty of 
kings, succumbed to the surrounding Moham- 
medan Powers. During all the intervening 
centuries the Armenian people has boon .subject 
to foreign, and for the most part unfriendly, 
rulers ; yet, like the Jews, they seem actually 
to hav^o found a stimulus in adversity. By 
the year 1915, they had spread thems€)lves over 
the world, from Calcutta and Singapore to 

* Called the ** Orogorian Church *’ after St. Gregory 
the lllununator, who converted Armenia to Christianity 

towards the end of the third century A.D. 


New York and California, and, wherever th(*y 
settled, they made Dieir way and made them- 
selves at liome. The vast majority of the 
nation, howev’cr, was still to be found within 
the frontiers of tlie Turkish and Russian 
Empires. 

The original homo of the Armenian race, 
and the seat of the ancient Armenian kingdom, 
is a plateau of upland pastures, buttressed with 
huge mountain barriers and intersected by the 
deep ravines of rivers, which intorpo.ses itself 
between the Caspian, the Black Sea, tlie 
Mediterranean, and the Persian Gulf, and 
feeds the waters that flow into all four. Tliis 
plateau is intersected, froin north-west lo 
south-east, by the Rasso-Turkisli frontit'r 
established in 1878, and the groat advance of 
the Grand Duke’s armies in the early months 
of 1916 brought practically the whole of if 
within the Russian lines. But in 1915 the 
Armenian population in Turkey was not 
confined to the plateau. The provinces which 
were considered specifically Armenian and 
which were known to Near Eastern diplomatists 
as the “Six Vilayets,’’ extended west of th< 
Euphrates far into the Anatolian Peninsula ; 
Cilicia — ^the region facing Cyprus at the north- 
eastern corner of the Mediterranean,'^ whic h 
had been the seat of that last Armenian prin 
eipaiity which fell in 1375 — was still sown thick 
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with Armenian towns and villages ; and llioro 
was a very strong Arineuiaii element in 
the neighbourhood of Constantinoiilo -about 
150,0^ Armenians in the population of the 
city itself, and perhaps almost as many again 
in the Asiatic districts along the eastern and 
soutliern coasts of the Sea of Marmora. 1'ho 
Ar^neuians were thus very widely distributed 
in Turkey, but, as has been said, they were a 
scattered and submerged race. No tt>rritory 
was in their exclusive possession. Even th(‘ir 
native plateau was tenanted in part by the 
Kurdish shepherd tribes, who pastured their 
flocks on the alps and down -lands, confining 
the Armenian eulti viators to the valleys and 
j)lains. In the towns and countryside of the 
Anatolian Peninsula they were mingled with 
the Turkish townsfolk and ixNisantry. Tiic^y 
shared (Constantinople with all the nations of 
the Near lOast. It was only in the moimtains 
of ('ilicia and in the basin of Lake Van — the 
north -easternmost provin(?e of Turkey t owards 
the Russian and Persian frontiers — that there 
was anything like a pure, homogeneous Ar^ 
naaiian population. 

'i'hus, in IlUo, the Arineuians amounted 




numerically to no more than 10 per cent, of the 
po])ulation of the Ottomaii Empire — 2,00t),000 
out of 20,000,000 in all ; but their social and 
econoinie importance was far in excess of their 
numbers. Tliey were a ke(*n-witted, business- 
like |)eople, gifted with a remarkable energy, 




LANDING REFUGEES FROM A FRENCH CRUISER. 
Smaller picture j A French (milor ourryinjt a imall Armenian. 
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and with an industry wliich made the moat of 
what their . energy achieved. They had in- 
herited an ancient and deep-rooted civilization, 
and they had been invigorated during the last 
century by missionary influences from the 
West. The coming of the Jesuit and American 
missionaries to Armenia, and the counter- 
movements of Armenian emigrants to Venice 
and Lemberg, Marseilles and London and Now 
York, brought the Armenian people into 
living contact with Western Europe, and raised 
them in civilization altogether above their 
‘Moslem neighbours and fellow -citizens. 

I'lie result was that, by 1916, the Armenians 
had risen to extreme social and economic import- 
ance in Turkey. In all parts of the Empire, 
except the Arabic provinces of the south-east, 
they had taken on themselves the functions of a 
middle or professional class. The big import 
merchants and wholesale dealers at Constanti- 
nople wore recruited from their ranks ; they 
were the bankers and shop-keepers of the pro- 
vincial cities ; and skilled work, whether of 
brain or hand, was so entirely dependent on 
Armenian practitioners, that it literally came to 
a standstill when the Armenian population of 
any given locality was massacred or carried into 
exile. “Now that the Armenians are gone,** 
write several witnesses from different centres, 
in almost identical words, “ there are no doctors, 
chemists, lawyers, smiths, [)otters, tanners, 
weavers left in this place “ — and so on, through 
the whole catalogue of trades. So far as the 
Ottoman Empire kept abreast with the intellec- 
tual and technical progress of the modern world, 
it did so through the enterprise and intelligence 
of its Armenian citizens. 

But the position wliich the Armenians had 
won for themselves in the country by their 
natural capacities did not at all correspond to 
the position assigned to them under the tradi- 
tional constitution of the Ottoman State. The 
Ottoman State, like the Hapsburg and Hohen- 
zollern States with which it entered into alliance, 
is based on the antithesis of democrcu^y — on the 
forcible domination of one race, or rather one 
caste, over a subject population, and in Turkey 
this domination took on an even cruder form 
than in Central Europe. The Moslem con- 
querors were a chosen people ; the conquered 
Christians were “ Rayah **-— cattle — who were 
hardly regarded as integral members of the 
State. But such extreme injustice had pro- 
voked rebellion, and in the course of the nine- 
teenth century the Ottoman Empire was cut 


short by the breaking away of one Christian 
nationality after another. The process culmi- 
nated in the Balkan War of 1912, which almost 
ejected the Turks from Europe, and lejjf their 
former Christian subjects on the European 
continent organized in independent national 
States. The war of 1912 practically confined 
the problem of the subject nationalities to^he 
single problem of the Armenians. 

Unlike their fellow-subjects in Europe, the 
Armenians had never played for political inde- 
pendence. When Turkey was beaten by Russia 
in 1878 and many Balkan populations obtained 
their freedom from Turkish rule, the Armenians 
merely asked for a reform of administration in 
the six north-eastern provinces of Turkey in 
Asia (thereafter known as the “ Six Vilayets ”), 
and they limited themselves to the satTie demand 
when Turkey was prostrate once more in ^19 13. 
This moderate policy was dictated by obvious 
national interests. Scattered as they were 
through the length and breadth of Asiatic 
Turkey, the whole Empire wits their potential 
economic heritage, while no part of it was 
sufficiently their own in population to make of 
it a politically independent Armenian State. 
They had therefore everything to gain from the 
maintenance of Tiukish integrity, if only the 
injustice of their present, status in Turkey were 
reformed ; and the I'xirks, in turn, had every 
interest (if they w’oro wise enough to see it) in 
giving the Armenians reasonable civil rights and 
a free hand in the economic sphere ; for tlio 
Armenians were the only native element which 
could regenerate the country and keep it in line 
with modern developments from within. If 
the Armenians were hindered from doing this, 
it was clear to any observer that it would bo 
done by some covetous and high-handed Power 
from outside, and this is precisely what hap- 
pened. By eliminating the Armenians in 1915, 
the Turks merely opened a wider door to the 
German interloper. 

Ever since 1878, the year in which Turkey 
had to cede to Russia the north-eastern part 
of the Armenian plateau and the Ottoman 
Armenians first asked for administrative 
reforms, the Armenian people had been singled 
out by the Ottoman Government for repression. 
The Sultan Abd-ul-Hamid (1876-1908) con- 
ceived the idea of re-arming the Kurdish tribes 
(who had been disarmed wdth infinite pains by 
his predecessor Mahmud, fiftj' years before), 
and giving them carte blanche^ as “ Hamidia ” 
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(Irregular Oenclarmorio), to rob the goods and 
rape tho women of their defenceless Armenian 
neighbours. This 4 )olicy provoked an Armenian 
revolutionary moveirient, and within five .years 
of tho arming of the Kurds racial fooling w^as 
HO envenomed on both sides that Abd-ul- Hamid 
was able to organi/.e a series of Armenian 
massacres ( 1 894-0) in the chief Armenian centres 
of tho Ein[)iro, culminating in an open butchery 
in the streets of Constantinople. The Powers 
were paralyzed by mutual jealousy, and were 
as little able to stop the slaughter in 1894-6 
as they had boon to impose the administrative 
reforms stipulated at Berlin in 1878. In these 
massacres about 100,000 people perished (the 


figure is dwarfed by the statistics of 1915) and 
the Armenian population in Turkey was further 
thinned by the accelerated current of emigra- 
tion. 

Abd-ul -Hamid'S work in 1894-6 was crowned 
and completed in 1915 by the Young Turks, 
and yet, when the Young Turkish Revolution- 
aries overthrew the Sultan in 1908, tho Ar- 
menians imagined (and not without justifica- 
tion) that a bettor day had dawned. 'I’he 
Young Turks had drunk in all the political 
ideas of Western Europe. They preached the 
“ Liberty, Equality and Fraternity ” of tho 
French Revolution ; they set up a parliamen- 
tary constitution, and the Armenian revolu- 


tionary societies joyfully transformed them- 
selves into parliamentary parties. But thei’o 
was another aspect of the Young' Turkish 
X>rograinme. There w^as an “ equality before 
the law,** for instance, which principally 
declared itself in the extension to Christian 
citizens of compulsory military service, which 
formerly had been obligatory on Moslems alone. 
And there was a doct rine of “ Ottomanization ” 
(that is, of as.similating all other peoi)les in the 
Empire to tho dominant 'Furkish race), which 
quickly drove the Armenian members of parlia- 
ment to tho opposition benches, where they 
voted side by side with the Arabs against such 
ominous proposals as the compulsory use of 
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RECREATIONS IN CAMP. 
Children at play after school hours. 


tho Turkish laiiguago in all socondary schools. 
The Young Turks, in fact, had iinhihod tho 
chauvinism as well as tho * liberalism of their 
V\\\st- European onsamplos. To tho religious 
fanaticism of tho Old Turk they had added t he 
now-fanglod fanaticism of language and race, 
and it was simply a question which of their two 
incompatible ideals w'ould ultimately prevail. 
'J''he years 1908 to 1914 w’cro the critical period. 
In the summer of 1908 the Young Turkish 
regime- began wdth a veritable Golden Age ; 
but in six wrecks that had passed, and, under 
the influence of failures and misfortunes, 
chauviniam steadily gained the upper hand, 
while the powder of the party became concen- 
trated in the hands of a gang of unscrupulous 
adventurers. Within a year of the constitu- 
tion come the new outbreak of massticre 
at Adana, but tho Armenians were not alienated 
oven by that. It was repre.sented at the 
time as. a device of Abd-ul -Hamid’s adherents 
for discrediting the new r6gimCf and the 
actual guilt of tho Young Turks them- 
selves was not disclosed till lab^r on. Tn 
1912, when the Balkan War broke out and tho 
Armenians were called upon, under '"the new 
law, to servo tho Ottoman State in arms, they 
acquitted themselves so well in doing battle 
for the common fatherland of Armenian and 
Turk, that they extorted the commendation 
of their Turkish officers. In 1913 tho Young 
Turks CMJceptod (with modifications) the new" 


reform scheme for the “Six Vilayets.” It 
seemed that the breach might still bc^ av(Tt od, 
and tho liberal tendency ja’cvail ; btit all hope 
was lost w'hon tho Young Turkish (iovf*rnment 
d<*liberately imolved the country in tho 
Buroj)ean W^ar. 

1’ho Young d’urks entered the war from 
thoroughly Prussian motives. Their objiict 
W’as to restore Young Turkish pn\stige— ( Isar 
international j>r<*stige by territorial coiupa^sts 
at tlie expense of Russia and Ptirsia ami Gn^it 
Britain which would eclipso the territorial 
losses of tho Balkan War, and lln*ir pn\stige at 
homo by a drastic process of Ottomani/.ation 
and the solution of othcT problems vvhi(di had 
not yielded to negotiation and f)arliamentary 
procedure. In fact, the Gordian knot in 
which they had entangled themselves during 
their half-dozen years of ]>o\ver was to be 
hacked through by the .sword. 'J’heir first bid 
was for military sueec'ss, but when the olTen- 
sivos launched succe.ssively on the (’aueasian, 
Persian and Egyfitian fronts hiul succ(\s.sivcly 
como to grief, they threw" theins(4v(’H all tho 
more savagely into tho j)roject of Ottonuiniza- 
tion at home, which meant, in effect, tho 
ox termination of the Arira^nian race. 

An almost exact corre.spondenco can bo 
traced in the Young Turkish (hivornment’s 
policy between their reverses at the front and 
tlioir persecution of the Armenians in the 
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intwior. The sufferings of the Armenians 
began indeed with the declaration of war, for 
all male Ottoman citizens between the ages of 
twenty and forty- five, and soon between those 
of eighteen and fifty, were mobilized without 
distinction of religion or privilege, and Ar- 
menians who had passeil the age of training 
before tiio ratification of the new military 
service law of 1908, and were tli(?reforo legally 
exempt so long as they paid their annual 
commutation-tax, were thus called up in 
violation of their rights. There was als<> a 
wholesale requisitioning (if private property 
for military use, w^hich hit the Armenians 
more heavily than other sections of t he com- 
munity, because they wwe the principal mer- 
chants and dealers and sho|)keepers of the 
country. 

But all these measures were prirna facie 
military rather than jiolitical in intention, 
and might be ascribed to the pressure of war 
as plausibly as to the discrimination of tlie 
Government. Young Turkish circles were in 
an optimistic mood, and they hoped that the 
confidently expected successes at the front 
would solve all their problems for them at one 
stroke. When the Young Turkish Govern- 
ment declared war on the Allies in the latter 
part of October, 1014, the “ Dashnaktzoutian 
Tarty ” — the cliief Armenian parliamentary 
group in the Ottoman Empire happened to 
be holding its annual party convention at 
Erzerum, and the Young Turks sent emis- 
saries to lay proposals before this congress. 
They proposed that the Armenians, as a nation, 
should make common cause with the Ottoman 
Govornm(#»t in prosecuting the war. They 
f*^*ggosted that the Dashnaktzoutian leaiiers 
should raise bands of Armenian vohmteers to 
join in the coming invasion of liussian Cau- 
casia ; and, as a rew^ard, they sketched a pro- 
ject for breaking up a large zone of Russian 
territory into autonomous national states 
under Ottoman suzerainty. M"he most sub- 
stantial of these protectorates was to bo the 
Armenian one, and the Young Turkish emis- 
saries even hinted at the possibility of incor- 
porating wdth it part, at least, of the Ottoman 
provinces of Bitlis and Van - all this on con- 
dition that the Armenians cooperated with 
then\ heart and soul in the war. These ambi- 
tious overtures w^ero met by the Dashnaktzou- 
tian Conference with a decided refusal. They 
had no quarrel vrith Russia ; they doubted 
the powder of *the Turkish Government to 


conquer the territory it was so complacently 
|)artitioniiig on the mtip ; and they doubted 
still more W’hcthcr it w’ould fulfil its engage^- 
meuts if it wiTC nMilly to gain sucli au over- 
wdiclnyng succtvss ; th(>y could la^t forg(‘t t hat 
the Turks had treated them as nIi(Mis and 
almost as outlaws in tln> past, and the appt'al 
for an Armeno-'Piirkish t*nt('ufe was <*rossed 
in 1914 by the shadow of the Adana massacres 
and tin* massacrc^s of Abd-\il- 1 laiuid. 'Phe 
Armenians atlirmed their intention of dicing 
their <hity as Ottoman siibjects, but declined 
the proj)os»Yl that they should do more, and 
hero matters rested for the moment, whih^ 
everybody’s at t tuition was concentrated upon 
the winter offensive. 

The coiirst' of these military operations has 
already lieen descrilwul in «h*tail.* 'Phe main 
enveloping movement in Gaucasia, w hich lookid 
so |)romising in the last wet'k of Detuunber, 1914, 
turned to <lisast<T in th<* first days of .lanuary, 
1915; tlu^ subsidiary advance further east, 
which had brought most of t he Tersian provintu^ 
of Azerbaijan under Turkish occupat ion, ebbtul 
again in tlie course of tht' same month in con- 
formity with (‘V(*nts in th<‘ principal th<*atre ; 
in February Djemal Pasha’s much advtui ised 
expedition against Egypt ridiculously missed 
fire. ’^Pht^ Turkish oifensive was over and done 
wflh. Th<‘ 'Purkisli armies had falUui hack 
ignominit)Usly upon tJaur own front iers, with the 
prospect of facing a counter-invasion in the 
coming s])ring. Und(‘r these eireumstanees tln' 
.sw ollen h()p(‘s of the Young Turkisli (lovernnuuit 
gave way to a feverish pessimism, and tln^ 
Armenian nation was the inevil alile seapt*goat 
of their renew (*d disHi)pointm(‘nt and thedr 
irreparably damaged prestige. 

Several factors eomliiiuMl to shiLr|M*n their ivnr 
and hate. 1’he danger of invasion was much 
more imminent on the Russian front, than on 
the others. 'Phe next eamiiaign in this tpiarter 
was almost certain to be fought on OttonTan 
territory- on th(^ Ottoman port ion of the Arme- 
nian plateau with its strong Anncuiian popula 
tion, wdiich had been hoiu'k'ssly alienated from 
the Ottoman Government by tla‘ pnwiouH |)oIicy 
of tho Young Turks tliemselves, and was likely 
to give a cordial reception to the invaders. Ihe 
friendly feeling towards Russia vNhieh was 
cherished by the Arnauiian nation ax a whole 
had indeed heiui brought home to the Turks 
in the course of the winter campaign. The 

• SCO Vol. 111., Chapter LI., ami Vol. IV.. Chapter 
LXXIII. 
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Russittii Armenians had done of their own accord 
what the Ottoman Armenians had refused, wlien 
appealed to, to do. They had raised bands of 
volunteers for their Government’s service, and 
had contributed valiantly to the discomfiture 
of the Turkish armies at Ardahan and Sari- 
kamish. Of course the Turks had no proper 
ground for resentment in this. These Armenian 
volunteers were lawful Hussian subjects, doing 
battle for the State to which their allegiance was 
legally due. If the Ottoman Annenians hod 
nt)t been moved to do likewise, that was a serious 
reflection on the behaviour of Turkey towards 
her Armenian subjects as compared with the 
behaviour of Russia. But the Young Turks 
were in no condition to consider the cold tnith. 
Their armies liad been disastrously beaten ; 
there hod been Annenians in the enemy’s 
ranks, some of whom htul come all the way from 
New York in their eagerness to beat the Turks. 
Well, they would take their revenge on those 
other Armenians who still remained in their 
power. It was in this spirit that, at some time 
during the course of February, 1915, the Young 
Turks mtule up their minds to strike at the 
Armenians w ith all their might. 

But before a comprehensive scheme could 
be set on foot the Annenians must be rendered 
powerless to resist, and so the first stop taken 
was to deprive them of their arms. Enver 


Pasha, at the Ministry of War, undertook to 
deal with the Armenian soldiers. In the very 
month of February, 1915, ho had praised the 
conduct of the Armenian troops in an interview 
with the Gregorian Bishop of Konia, and had 
even allow'ed the Bishop to communicate his 
w^ords, fortified with his signature, to the 
Armenian and the Turkish I’ress. Yet within 
a few weeks of this the order came from the 
War Ministry that all Armenians in the Army 
were to be disarmed. They were drafted out of 
the service battalions and re*fonned into labour 
battalions, to work behind the front at throw ing 
up fortifications and building roads. At the 
same time, under instructions from the Ministry 
of the Interior, the provincial administrative 
authorities set about disarming the Armenian 
civil population. The Armenians had, in fact, 
possessed themselves individually of a certain 
number of anns«since the year 1908 — and this 
by the pennission and even advice of the 
Young Turks themselves ; for in their earlier 
and better days the Young Turks had been 
genuinely desirous of restoring individual liberty 
and creating an equilibrium between the diffe- 
rent races of the Empires and as it was beyond 
their power to imdo Abd-ul-Hamid*s work by 
disanning the Kurds, they attempted to restore 
the balance by sanctioning the acquisition of 
arms by the Armenians. The private bearing 
of arms for personal defence was an established 
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privilege of the Ottoman Mosloni, and the 
Young Turks were only carrying out their 
avowed principles in extending the privileges as 
well as the duties of the Moslem to his (.‘hristian 
fellow-citizens. Now, however, this liberal 
policy was arbitrar il y re versed . 1 1 was dccl an ‘il 

that the young Armenians of military age hml 
been taken for the Army in a lesser pro[)ortion 
than the Turks, and that, in the critical military 
sit^iation of the moment, their |)resencc‘ in tlic 
interior with arms at their command was a 
menace to the security of the state. Vit)lent 
measures were enjoined by the Central Ooverri- 
ment to meet the alleged emergentjy. In every 
towm a number of Armenian men, amounting 
in the larger places to os many as four or five 
hundred, w^ere suddenly arrestcnl and thrown 
into prison. It was announced by the local 
governor of whatever place it might be that a 
certain mmiber of rifles were believed to be in 
the private possession of the Armeniafis of t he 
district, and tliat that nvimber must be delivered 
into the hands of the authorities by a certain 
date. If they w^ere not forthcoming, flie 
severest punislunent would fall upon the host- 
ages in prison, in the first instunce, and, in a 
secondary degree, upon the Artnenian com- 
munity as a whole. 

The Armenians were very unwilling to sur- 


render their arnus. for tliey realized that by 
doing so they would place* themselves ('iitirt^ly 
in the OoveriimenCs hands, and they reiruin- 
bered tliat the massacres of li)l)8 and 18114 (I 
had been ])rec<hed by a precis(‘ly similar 
dema^id. Ihit the cU'rgy and tla^ political’ 
leaders (especially the* leaders of the Dashnakt- 
zoutian Party, who laul once worked with the 
Voung Turks in tlu^ Ottoman rarliamcut ) 
realized very strongly (he importance of avoid- 
ing a breach and of giving th<* (lovernment no 
l>ret(‘xt for ]>utting the Armenians in the w rong. 
(Generally a meeting of the local Arm<‘nian 
notahk‘s was eonv<*ned to deciih^ what action 
should Vie taki*u in view of the (lov'eriimcait's 
decree. One neutral witness (a I)a.fiish sister 
serving with the (Ic'rman Hed (Toss in a certain 
Asiat ie, tow n) (h'serihes liow', wh(‘ii the ArmeniuTi 
meeting was nnahle to arrive* at- a decision, it 
was resolvi'd to invite* thc^ I’urkish notables of 
the place to Imld a joint cronferc'ncc with tlie 
Arm<‘iuans. In this east* the Armenians w'ere? 
induced to delivt'r up their weafions by a 
guarantee, on the* part of the'ir 'riirkish neigh- 
boA»rs, that they, p<‘rsonally, would see* to it 
that no harm came (ei tliem threaigli taking this 
step. Possilily these local Turks wen* sinee*re 
in their unde‘rtaking, hut, in thf^ instance in 
question, the (leivc'rnor had lh(^ arms plioto- 
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graphed as soon as tJiey were brought in, and 
sent the pliotograph to Constiiiitinoplo, sub- 
naitting it as proof of an imminent Armenian 
rebellion, and asking what action the Oovem- 
rnent desired liim to take. 17ie Government 
‘telegraphed back that it gave him a free hand, 
and there followed in tliat place a succession of 
atrocities on the standard pattern that will be 





set forth in the sequel. In this instance 
local governor and the central authorities were 
oViviously in collusion. There were certain 
cases, it is true, in which the local administrators 
refused to carry out the atrocious instructions 
from Constantinojilo — such honourable c^licials 
were promptly relieved of their posts and re- 
placed by more pliant tools and there were 
instances of well-intentioned but weak-minded 
governors who were overborne by the head t)f 
the local branch of the Committee of Union and 
Progress (as at Trobi/.ond) or even by a junior 
official in their own entourage (as, in a certain 
degree, at Kharput). But in th(^ majority of 
cases there was evidently a complete under- 
standing between the central and the local 
authorities. On the question of jiolicy tlay 
saw eye to eye, and an (excellent telegraph 
system kept them very effectively in touch. 
Apparent disagreements or discrepancies can 
nearly always be traced to a prudent intent-ion 
of concealing the origins of the crime and 
obscuring the ultimate responsibility for it. 

The Armenians, as has been said, were 
unwilling in tlie first instam^e to surrender 
their arms, but, as soon as they had decided 
to do so, they were painfully anxious to obtain 
arms to Rurrender. JOven since they receiv^ed 
permission to bear arms in 1908, they had nob 
possessed themselves of sufficient to go round. 
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FOOD FOR THE REFUGEES. 
Carrying bread and stores to the store-house. 

Circle picture : Serving out dinner. 

and tho local aiithoritioa were now demanding 
an arbitrary and excessive total. In many 
jdaees horrible tortures were iriflicteil upon the 
hostage.s in |)riHon. They were bastinadoed till 
their feet were reduced to a pulp (the process 
is described in detail in the deposition of a 
Cerman missionary) ; their hair was plucked 
out ; their nails were torn out by the roots. 
A blacksmith employed by an American 
college in a certain place w’as almost beaten to 
death on the charge of having “ constructed a 
bomb — tho bomb in question was a sL)li<l 
iron shot which he had been forging for tho 
competition of “ putting the weight ” at the 
ff)rthcoming college sports. In tho same 
place a real bomb was unearthed by the 
gendarmerie in the Armenian burial ground ; 
but it was 80 rusty with age that it obviously 
dated from the Hamidian before 1908, 

w hen the Young Turks, like tho Doshnakists, 
W’ere themselves outlaws addicted to revolu- 
tionary methods. Yet tho discovery of this 
bomb was made a pretext for aggravating the 
persecution. After experiencing these tor- 
tures the vtotims made frantic efforts to 
obtain for delivery the number of arms required 
of them. They bought them from any Ar- 
menian friend who was lucky enougli to pos.sess 
a surplus ; they even bought them, naturally 
at exorbitant prices, from their Turkish 
neighbours, who still retained tho privilege of 


bearing arms aral of procuring new ones in 
plac-,e of those they sold to the Ariia^nians at 
such handsomi' profit. 'Dit^sc 'Piirkish weapons 
were s*)lemnly handed over to the aiithoriti(*s 
and photograjihed by them with the rest. 
A series of tiu'se photograjihs were collecte<l 
in an album by th.c Ottoman (lovt^rnment ami 
published by them as a justification for all 
the crina's against their Armenian sul»jec*ts 
which they previously or subsequently com- 
mitted. I’his tragi comical procedure wouhl bo 
almost incredible, were it not descril)ed ex- 
T)licitly by trustworthy American witnesses 
from more t ban one locality. 

Hy the beginning of the spring of 1915 this 
governmental campaign of torture and cajolery 
hat I <h)ne its w ork, and tho Armenians through- 
oi;t Turkey were effectively disarmed. Tiio 
Oovernment could now proceed without un- 
easiness to the execution of its ulterior scheme, 
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which it had thought out long boforohaud, ami 
for which it had already made exteiLsivo 
I)reparationa. The Young Turks pro]K)aod to 
deport all the Armenian eointn unities in the 
Empire ^rom their homos. The scheme, as wo 
rernarkerl at tho outset, was traditional in tho 
Near East, but the Young Turks might not 
ha\^ remembered it had they not been re- 
minded of it by Dr. Rohrbach of Berlin. th<» 
Central European expert in the geography of 
racial ascendancy and racial repression. Dr. 
Kolirbach had made a special study of Turkey 
ever since William II. had brought that 
country within tho Prussian purview. In the 
0010*80 of contemplating the ethnological map 
of the Near East, he had noticed that the 
Armenians, established on their central plateau 
and stretching down from it to the Black Sea, 
on the one hand, at 'Frebizond, and the Mediter- 
ranean, on the other, in Cilicia, somewhat 
aw kwardly severed the Osman I i Turks in the 
lieart of the Anatolian Peninsula from the 
other Turkish -speaking populations in North- 
Western Persia and Russian Caucasia. If only 
this Armenian barrage could be displaced, Dr. 
Kolirbach would be able to make a map in 
wdiich Germany’s Osmanli allies formed a 
continuous bloc with their 'Purkish kinsmen 
in Azerbaijan and tho basin of the Hiver 
Aras. The.so latter were already in contiwt 
with still larger Turkish populations in tho 
Russian Empire, stretching away into Central 
Asia and up the course of tho Volga as far as 
Kazan ; while in the other direction the 
Osmanlis of Anatolia were directly in touch 
with the Bulgars (a tribe reputed of Tatar 
origin) and through the Bulgars (if one counted 
on the forcible extinction of little Slavonic 
Serbia) with tho “ Ugro-Finnic ” Magyars of 
Hungary — Germany’s direct neighbours and 
closest allies. This scheme was cliristened the 
Pan -Turanian idea, on the theoretical ground 
that all the races in question «poko non-Indo- 
Euro^an languages of a “ Turanian ” character 
which were rernotoly allied to one another, 
and ought therefore to cultivate a common 
sentiment and practise political cooperation. 
The project was more plausible on the map 
than in reality, but any movement tending to 
detach Bulgaria from Russia and attract 
Russia’s Tiurkish-spi^king subjects towards 
the Ottoman Empire was worth promoting 
from tho German point of view, and Dr. 
Rohrbach preached it vigorously. He is said 
to have expounded it first in a confidential 


l(‘otur(', behind closed doors, to high omeial 
circles at Heilin, and he treate<l it afterwards 
in published articles. 

Ihojmmcnsity ef the id<*a appealed to the 
crude naf ionnlism of tlio Young Turkish 
doctrinaires, and its pos.sibilitieH were sc'i/.cd 
upon by th4> Young Turkish politicians. Not 
the least ingenious part of Dr. Rohrhaeh’s 
schemt* was the provision he inb'ndtul to make 
for t he Armenians wdicn he hml (w icted tliem 
from their native habitations. He jiroposcd to 
di'port them southw'ard and settle tliern along 
the* proj(‘cted cours<» of the Baghdad Railway, 
w^herc it traverses the vtist M<*sopotamian 
steppes and descends to the alluvial lands of 
Irak. These regions are potentially tln> richest 
in the Turkish Empire, but tln^y IumI lain 
neglected for a thousand years. The |)urpose 
of the Baghdad Railway w-as to optMi up their 
wealth, but the men' laying down of metals 
cannot revive a country w’ithoiil. the coopera- 
tion of skilled and industrious hands. If, 
argiuni Dr. Rohrbach, the most promising 
human element in the Ottoman Enipin^ weni 
brought into contact with the most promising 
land, the Empire would be* stn^ngthened 
economically, the dividends of the txerman 
shareholders in the Baghdad Railway would he 
asj^uiH'd, and a mnnber of delicate politicMil 
problems w’ould come to a desirable solution - 
all to the advantage of German World -Bower. 

This scheme for w’innowing out tho racial 
elements of the Near East was dt)uhth?.ss pro- 
pounded by Dr. Rohrbach in all g4)od faith — 
there is something cliaracteristically (German in 
the e<»nception — but it took on a v4Ty difh'n'iit 
com|>lexion in the hands of Envc'r l*asha and 
Talaat Bey. These Young Tiirkish iriilitards 
had learnt from t hi ir confederates of the (hTinan 
General Staff the uses of tho German proh's.sor 
as a “ human screen ” for the masking of 
“ Krightfulness.” Deportation, they decided, 
should ho the word, and th(*y adoi)ted Dr. 
Rohrbach’s valuable suggestion that the c*xiled 
Armenians should be replaced by Moslc‘m 
refugt'es from the European provinces lost in 
the Jialkan ^Var of 1912. But they did not 
trouble themselves with the second (diapter of 
his scheme. Probably they w^ero better ac- 
quainted than Dr. Rohrbach with wdiat lay 
between the exiles and their nominal goal tho 
rough, interminable mountain tra<'ks, the gorgea 
of the Euphrates, the waterless stretches of tho 
desert, the temper of tho gendannerie and tho 
Kurds. Once tho Armenians were on the road. 
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tho ministries at Constantinople need trouble 
themselves about them no more ; their doom 
would work itself out without their further 
intervention, and Enver and Talaat could affect 
a decent regr(*t that justice had been carried to 
an excess. “ The sad events that have occurred 
in Armenia,” Talaat confided to a sympathetic 
eorrespf>ndent of th(? Berliner Tagchlatt, a year 
aft(*r the def)ortations had been put in train, 
” have prevented my sleeping well at night. 
W'e have been reproaclK'd for making no distinc- 
tion Ix'tween the innocent Annenians and the 
guilty ; but that w’as utterly impossible, con- 
sidering tliat 'Those wlio w’ere innocent to-day 



THE KHAN OF KOTCHELI, 

Who was reported to be connected with the 
massacres around Lake Urmia. 

might be guilty to-morrow.” The ringleaders 
ah' Constantinople took full advantage of the 
cover afforded by Dr. Rohrbach’s ingenuity, but 
their subordinates in the provinces were less 
discreet. “ If you deport the Armenians under 
these conditions,” protested an American resi- 
dent in Turkey to a local governor, ” they will 
none of them reach their destination.” ” What 
do you imagine we are deporting them for ? ” 
the official bluntly replied. 

So the process of externiination w’as methodi- 
cally put in train, and as soon as the disarming 
was over the deportation began. An atmo- 
sj)hero of horror, which breathes through all the 
eyo.witnesses' accounts, had settled down over 


the provinces of tho Empire. A ferocious cen 
sorship suspended commimication with the 
outer world, not so much by excision as by 
terrorism, for the remotest allusion political 
or military events was visited with arrest and 
imprisonment upon the writer, and even u|) 0 !i 
the recipient, of the letter. Constantinople was 
isolated from the provinces, and the prownci s 
from each other. No Armenian might travel, 
or send a letter, or telegra|)h across tho provin- 
cial boundaries. The foreboding aroused l)y 
the calling in of arms was increased by the con- 
tinued retention of the liostages in prison after 
the arms had been delivered uf). These 1k)s- 
tages w ere not, for the most part, the young men 
w'ho were alleged to be a danger to t he State - 
the majority of these young nu^n were already 
in the labour bat talions. They w’ere the elderly 
men —merchants, ecclesiastics and profcjisors- 
and the Armenians realized that they had been 
deprivc^d of their leaders at the moment of 
national crisis. Meanwhile, the (loverninent's 
dispositions were swiftly and secretly going 
forw'ard. The Moslem refugees from Europe 
or Moiihadjirs, as they are called in Turkish 
who had been stranded for the past two years ^ 
on the western fringes of the Empire, along t he 
/Kgean and Marmora coasts, were collected and 
dispatched by the railway towards the east ; tho 
gendarmerie was reinforced by bad characters 
and by discreditc'd men w hose zeal' was to re- 
trieve their reputation— and this not only in 
the lowc^r but in the higher ranks, for the chief 
director of the deportation at Adapazar, which 
W’as carried out with peculiar brutality, was a 
probationer of this class ; and irregular bands 
of ” chettis ” -partly recruited from criminals 
releast^d from prison and partly from outlaws 
at large, wdth w’hom the Government made its 
truce in return for their collaboration in its 
crimes— W’ere commissioned to assist the gen- 
darmerie in itSstask. By April; all wasrready, 
and the first cohvoy of exiles was led aw’ay, on 
April 8, from the town of Zeitoim. 

Zeitoun was a mountain-community in 
Cilicia, which had valiantly maintained its 
autonomy under Ottoman ovorlordship since 
the fall of the last Armenian principality in 
1875. During the massacres of 1894-6, Zeitoun 
had been besieged by a Turkish army, and its 
extermination was part of Abd-ul -Hamid’s 
plan. But it resisted stoutly for^isix months, 
and finally made terms with the Govermnont 
on the mediation of the Powers, retaining the 
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THE RUSSIANS IN ARMENIA. 

A Cosiack Camp oa the plateau of Kaniab za'. 


ancient charter of Ubertio.«t whicli exempted 
it from receiving a Turkiali garrison and from 
furnishing a .-contingent of its ‘own to the 
Turkish Army. Zeitoun stands in an almost 
impregnable position among the hills, and as 
soon as- they heard the news of the calling in 
of arms, the Zoitounlis put themstdvos in 
posture of' defence ; but they did not act upon 
iheir Hrst' impulse. The Ottoman authorities 
intimated to them, through the Gregorian 
Katholikos* of Cilicia, that, if they resisted, 
reprisals would be mode upon their defenceless 
kinsmen in the plain ; while, if they accepteii 
a garrison and surrendered their' arms, both 


tlicy and the plainsmen would bo left in pi'seo. 
An.l the el.lers of Zeitoun themselves, like the 
Armenian lead.-rs througlamt the Mmpuv. were 
.Ictermined to go almost any lengths m or.ler 
to keep the peace. So t ho terms were accepted, 
and the Turkish troops began to arrive. 

The soldiers were given gooil ipiarters and a 
friendly reception, and no provocation smn-etsle. 
in deflecting the Armenian le.wlers from their 
policy. There was a ferocious search for arins. 
[n which the bastiniulo was /.pphed with 

shocking cruelty ;l.aidar Pasha, the Uoawimr 

of Marash, arrived on the scene 

again with a batch of Armenian notables under 
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arrest ; Fakhri Pasha, with throe German 
otticers in his train, came up from Aleppo to 
inspect proceedings ; the young men of 
Zeitoun, in spite of their clear privilege, 
were rigorously conscribed and drafted away. 
At last 25 of these conscripts (25 young 
men out of 15,000 Armenians in Zeitoun 
and the surrounding villages) were stung 
into that resistance which the Turks in- 
teruUnl to provoke. They deserted ami 
entrimched themselves in a neighbouring monas- 
tery ; the Turkish troops in Zeitoun— who 
now amounted to about 5,000 men, with 
artillery — attacked the position ; they were 
repulsed with loss, and the recalcitrants de- 
camped in the night. This was on April 7, 
and the next day, April 8, the first wholesale 
deportation was carried into effect, l^ho 
Zeitounlis were marched away towards the 
south ; the Mouhadjirs concentrated in readi- 
ness were hurried into their place ; and t he 
name of Zeitoun was changed to Suleimaulu. 
'I'he exiles from Zeitoun were seen by many 
witni'ssos along the course of their route. 
There was a Swiss teacher in a town on the 
Cilician plain, who saw company after company 
of them pass through. Even at this stage 


they were in a miserable condition — ragged 
and hungry (for they had liad no time to pro- 
|iare food or clothing for the journey), and 
exhausted by their descent from the mountains 
on foot. Old men and women w^ere Jailing by 
the wayside ; there were children almost naked 
and shivering with the cold ; the gendarmes w i'ro 
driving them along under the lash ; the Moslciti 
population was apathetic, and made no att^hiipt 
to mitigate their lot, and the local Armenians 
were hindered from doing so by the malevolence 
of the authorities. From the Cilician plain 
they were forwarded along the Baghdad 
Railway in either direction. Half of them w orn 
sent north-westward across Taurus to a 
desolate place called Sultania, in the heart nf 
the great central salt desert of Anatolia. 
They arrived there destitute — with no food »)r 
shelter, and no able-bodied men in thoir 
company to remedy the situation by their 
labour and wdts ; many of them were the 
families of men taken for the Army, w ho had a 
claim on the Government for support ; hot 
the Government not only omitted to house and 
feed and clothe them, but actually prohibited 
any relief from being sent them by the Ar- 
menian community in the Konia Province.® 



ERZERUM. 
Armenian traders. 
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Set on fire by the retreating Furks. 


Worn out as they were, and transferred with 
such abruptness from their own temperate 
mountains to an unaeeustomed and unhealthy 
climate, they died oft* in dozens every day. 
Later, more adequate provision was made for 
them on the representations of an Albanian 
oftieer appointed to the district, who was 
revolted by what he found, and finally they 
were all driven bac?k again along the same weary 
road to join their fellow’^-townsrnen in the 
deserts of the south-eiist. These other Zei- 
tounli convoys, who had been sent from the 
beginning in a south-otisterly direction, began 
to pass through Aleppo on April 19, and were 
forw’arcled from there to Der-el-Zor, the capital 
of a province down the course of the Euphrates, 
six days’ journey by carriage from Aleppo 
itself. 

This last and most dreadful stage in th^ 
Zeitounlis’ journey has been described, in a 
German missionary journal, by Sch wester 
Mohring, a German missionary, w ho, in the 
spring of 1915, was traversing this road in the 
opposite direction on her w’ay to Aleppo from 
i^aghdod. She first encountered the exiles at 
Der-el-Zor itself ; the towm w^as crowded with 
them, and they were lying about in the open, or 
dragging themselves along in the vain search for 
some untenarvted patch of shade to shelter 
them from the intolerable heat. Betw^een 


l)cr-el*Zor miuI Aleppo she met one coiixoy al’t<T 
another on the march. 'I'he track ran across 
a rocky, barren plateau, scon'd with ravines 
and reficcting the la‘at fnaji every angle. 'I'lie 
exiles were parched with thirst » and tln< 
Euphrates, wiiuliiig away in a muddy rilibon 
several miles *to their left, was too distant to 
alTord them drink. One ol<l man soizerl «ni an 
empty bottle clrojiped hy one of Schw ester 
Mohring’s party at the midday meal, ran t<» 
fill it with tepid, discoloured w'ater, ami returned 
with tears in his eyes to thank tln-m for tlie 
gift. This was the Young 'Purks' v(*rsion of 
Ur. llohrbacli’s project for colonizing the 
neighbourhood of the Baglulad Kailway. Sul* 
tania was officially styltHl an “ agricultural 
colony ” ; in reality, hotli Siiltania and Der-el- 
Zor w’cre vast mortuarit*s, wdiere tliose wdio 
reached them alive were to die by sure degrees 
and leave their bones. The Z(‘itounlis whom 
SchwesttT Mohring saw had already lasm 
many w(^<*ks on this road to death, and they 
were only the vanguard of the vast procession 
that flowed towards Der-el-Zor from the north 
and northwest during the «‘nsuing luonlhs of 
the year 1915. 

The deportation of Zt*itoun was follow^cd at 
once by the deportation, without (exception, of 
the surrounding mountain tow'iis and villages ; 
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but tlio process in Cilicia was in general distinctly 
iiiildei than the methods practised in the pro- 
vinces of the north and north-east, which must 
shortly be described. In these civilized Cilician 
highlands, Christian and Moslem lived tog<jther 
on friendly terms, and the orders s])rung upon 
them by the authorities caused almost equal 
consternation to them both. An American 
lady, who was present in one of tho^e hill-towms 
throughout the proceedings, describes how a 
Kurdish chief, who was in the habit of coming 
into town at intervals for market, wept when 
he heard that liis best Armenian friend was to be 



IN AN ARMENIAN TRENCH AT VAN. 

deported, and declared that ho would never 
again visit a place where such wickedness was 
done. The principal Moslem ecclesiastic of the 
town undertook to look after the property and 
interests of the leading Armenian Protestant 
during his absence (for the authorities always 
maintained the fiction that the deportation was 
only temporary, and that the exiles would re- 
turn) ; the Moslem inhabitants of two ncigh- 
l)ouring villages defied the gendarmes, and 
would not let their Armenian neighbours go, 
only yielding to pressure after tliey had shielded 
them for three month.s. In these mountain 
districts the Government’s decree fell upon all 
alike as an inexplicable act of wickedness, a 
ruinous calamity ; in the big towms of the 


Cilician plain, the fanatics of the Union and 
Progress Committee who were urging the 
Govermnent to begin an outright massacre were 
still opposed by the respectable section of the 
Moslem community who wished to live with 
their Armenian fellow-citizens in peace and good- 
will. But before the month of April w^as out, 
events had occurred on the north-eastern 
frontier wdiich changed the situation immeasur- 
ably for the worse and accelerated the progress 
of the crime through the length and breadth of 
the Ottoman Knqiire. 

It has been mentioned that, next to Cilicia, 
the principal centre of the Armenian population 
in Turkey was tlie province of Van. 'The city 
of Van itself, w hich is the eaj^ital of the province 
and lies close to the eastern shore of thc^ great 
inland lake of the same name, is full of the 
memories of Armenian history. Its strikir:g 
citadel-rock, which rises abnqitly from the plain, 
is carved with the cuneiform inscript ions of the 
Urartu (Ararat) kings, who ruk'd there befon? 
the Armenian language was spoken in the land, 
and fought on equal terms with the Assyrians. 
In the Middle Ages Van was the seat of ind('- 
pendent Armenian princes, and battlomenti'd 
medieval walls (Town the citadel’s summit, 
while the “ Walled City ” clings close to the foot 
of the rock. This “ Walled City ” — a maze of 
tall, huddbd houses with blank walls facing the 
street, and narrow tortuous alleys and bazaars — 
is still the business quarter of Van, where 
(vhristian and Moslem, Armenian and Turk and 
Kurd, swarm and jostle and make their bargains ; 
but in the course of the nineteenth century, 
when Sultan Mahmud had chastized the Kurds 
and Sultan Abd-ul-Hamid had not yet undone 
his work, the city spread out eastw'ards into the 
open plain. New residemtial quarters — some 
Turkish, some Armenian, and some tenanted by 
both nationalities — grew up along the high 
roads leading out of the town, scattered groups 
of houses set in spacious gardens, well w^atered 
and planted with trees. This was the “ Garden 
City,” or the ” Vineyards ” (Aikesdan), as it was 
called by the Armenians them.' elves, and every 
morning the Turkish and Armenian business- 
men of Van came, riding or on foot, from their 
suburban houses and passed through the battle - 
mented gate of the ” Walled City,” to do their 
wwk beneath the shadow of the citadel, and 
passed out again every evening to their garden 
homes. They were a peaceful, prosperous com- 
munity ; the only jarring features were the 
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Ottoman guns on the citaclel and the Ottoman 
V>arracks in the plain — solid buildings planted 
on several eminences on the outskirts of the 
Garden City, and holding it under their com- 
mand. In the midst of the Anneftian quarters 
in the Gardens stood the buildings of the 
American Protestant Mission, with their stafT of 
American missionaries, doctors, teachers and 
t heir families who worked among the Annenians 
and w^ere likewise on friendly terms with the 
^ ’Ovemrnent authorities. These missionaries 
"ere present at Van through all the terrible 
vents of 1915. They endured the siege, they 
h‘ll victims to the typhus, and the survivors took 
lairt in the awful rej;reat. The narrative of one 
them, Miss Grace Higley Knapp, which was 


piiblishc*! by lu r in the Ibiitcd Sltite.s before the 
end of the yt*ar, and is |>nictieally a reprint of 
private lettcTs written by her from V'an at the 
time, is our chief, and completely trustworthy,* 
source of information for tlie events that 
occurred. 

In Van, as a border district, the tensi»)n was 
greater from the l)eginning than in Cilit-ia or 
the regions farther west. 1’he province was 
phweil in a state of siege fn.m the moment 
Germany declared war on Russia in August, 
1914, and when, tw<) months l.iter, Turkey 
intervened in the w’ar herself, the registration 
of conscripts and the requisitioning of supplie.s 
wwe coiulueted hero with spfsial strictne.ss. 
Yet here, as in other places, the Armenians 
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did everything to maintain good relations 
with their Moslem neighbours ; and the authori- 
ties, on their part, at first adopted a conciliatory 
attitude towards the local Dashnaktzoutian 
leaders ^everal of whom were members of t he 
Ottoman Parliament), consulting them about 
the maintenance of public order, and making 
them their intermediaries in their dealings 
wi^ti the Armenian community. At the end 
of December, 1914, the Ottoman forces con- 
centrated at Van began to move across the 
frontier into the i’ersian Province of Azer- 
baijan, which had been under Russian military 
occupation since the disorders consequent upon 
the Persian Revolution of 190(3. The western 
part of Azerbaijan consists of the basin of J^akc^ 
Urmia, a region of the same physiograpliical 
character as the basin of Van ; and the country 
between Lake Urmia and the frontier is in- 
hal)iled by the Nestorians, an ancient Christian 
nationality who differ in language and doct rine 
from the Armenian.s, but have always been 
their neighbours and have suffered the same 
vicissitudes of fate. The Urmia district was 
invaded by the Ottoman forces at two j)oints. 
The Governor of Van himself — a brother-in- 
law of Enver Pasha, Djevdet Bey by name, 
whoso father had been Governor before him — 
advanced upon Salmas at the north-western 
end of the lake, and Halil Boy, also a cor- 
nexion of the same family, descended upon the 
town of Urmia farther south, '^fhe Russians 
hod only left w’^ak forces in Azerbaijan, and 
had concentrated their main strength in the 
decisive theatre of operations to the north- 
west ; they retreated rajndly as the Turks 
advanced, Salmas and Urmia fell into the in- 
vaders’ hands, and, sweeping round the southern 
end of the lake, they momentarily occut)ietl 
Tabriz.*^ 

The treatment of the Nestorians by the 
invading soldiery vras of bod augury for 
their Armenian fellow Christians of Van, bn 
the other side of the frontier. Many thousands 
of them, foreboding what w'as to come, had 
fled northwards in the wake of the retiring 
Russian army, making for Djoulfa, on the 
Kusso-Persian frontier. It w’as an awful 
pilgrimage — seven days’ struggle through mo- 
rasses of mud, in bitter cold ; children separated 
from their parents, old men and w^omcn dying 
by the way, and babio^t^ being born ; every 
hovel crammed with refugees in the villages 
■ along the roate, and thos e who could find no 

*~Soe Vol. Itl., Chapter LI. 


sheltcT lying outside without covt*ring in Iho 
frozen slush. Yet these suffered less than 
those who hail not the heart to go, for Djevdet 
and Halil, as they advanced, had raised iho 
Kurdish tribes of the hills, who hated the 
Christian plainsmtai and longed for |>liinder. 
Some Nestorian villages were overw lielmed 
before the people had time to flcH*. the men 
mas.sacred, the women carried off; the re- 
mainder crowded for refuge within the walls 
of Urmia town. At Urmia there was a medi(‘al 
mission station of the AuK'rican Presl)yt(>ri vn 
Church -a little colony of American men, 
women and children, perha|)s a score in all, 
who in this crisis performed one of tin* most 
heroic acliit'vemc'nts of the war. ddu* town of 
Urmia is a conglomeration of yards or com- 
pounds, st‘t wall to wall, ami communicating 
separately with the street. The Americans 
immediately hired about 20 compounds 
tuljoining theirs, broke |)assages tlirough the 
party-walls, blockt'cl up tlieir street entrances, 
and left no way in or out of th(*ir cnlargecl 
domain except (la^ single gateway into their 
original compound, above whi(‘h floated the 
Stars and StJ*i|M*s. No less than 17,000 
refugees poured into this asylum, and the 
Americans at once undertook their keep, 
quaking (contracts with the Moslem l>ak(TS of t la^ 
town, and buying, t ransj)orting and distributing 
half a ton of bread a day. They paid tlie cost 
out of the momy left in tlieir keo|»ing >)y the 
richer Nestorians who had fl(‘d, which t hey had 
iKM’cpted only <‘n the umlerstMinling that th«*y 
might btirrow it for this purpose, and tluy 
truste<l to tlie generosity of th(‘ir countrymen 
in America to reiund the loan. \\ hen these 
funds ran low, the bakers, who were liostile to 
the Christians ami feared that, if the Russians 
reUu’ned, any debts outstanding to them 
would not be nq)aid, hTusihI to didiver on 
cre<Iit, but the Amerieans tf»ok -^teps to 
organize another sui)|)ly, and cajoled tlie flakers 
into a compromise. 

The conditions in tla^ crowded compounds 
were indescribable. Kvery cranny of the 
church, the school-rooms and the adjoining 
hou.ses was choked with human beings, and one 
woman, who had b(‘en sitting for days at a 
school-room d<*sk, leaning her baby against a 
post, declared that hers, by comparison, 
was “a very good place.” Tlie missionaries 
pt^rformed miracles in k(‘eping the water supply 
undefilerl and taking such sanitary mbasun'S 
os were possible, but many Vere sick before 
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they arrived, an epidemic of typhus broke 
out, and several dozen dead were carried 
out every day, the death-rate increasing with 
every added week of congestion ; while such 
terror reigned beyond the mission walls^ that 
all pr ferred to face the plague wdthin rather 
than the Turks and Kurds without. The 
Americans succurnboti to the typhus one by 
one there is a two -months gap in the diary 
of the lady who has recorded these extra- 
ordinary events, during which she sickened 
and rcco\T>rod from the disease. The Nostorian 
teachers and Bible-wonien who nursixi them 
went down with it., the native doctors went 
down, and the men they had taught to organize 
the sanitation and tti<^ distribution of bread — 
but still they carried on. They kept on good 
terms with the Persian civil governor (who, 
intleed, was as impotent under the Turkish as 
under the Hiissian administration), with the 
Turkish military command, and with the 
Kurdish chiefs, who were licensed by the Turks 
to do much as they pleased. Various alarming 
inci<lents w(Te ti<hMl over, and all this time 
they held Praise Meetings and Coniinunion 
Services, married those who were to bo married, 
and said the proper offices over the dead. 
Kngulfed as they were among their panic- 
stricken and nerveless proiejes, th<*ir courage 
never gave way, and after 20 weeks of this 
unfiaralleled stress, during which their own 


tiny band was thinned os grievously by the 
typhus as if they had been on duty in the fire- 
zono at the front, they brought out the majority 
of the refugees alive. Meanwhile, the com- 
pounris at Urmia were cut off entirely from 
news of the outer world, but, though wey did 
not know it, the tide had already turned. The 
battles of Ardahan and Sarikamish were 
decisive for the whole Russo-Turkish frortt. 
Before January, 1915, was out, the Hussit ns ha 1 
re-entered Tabriz, had driven Djevdet Bey out 
of Salmas, and were pressing once more upon 
the northern and eastern frontiers pf V^an. 

Tlio Armenians of Van were relieved to hear 
of their (lovernor’s approaching return, for 
the heavy fighting beyond the frontier had 
reacted on the internal situation in a sinistiT 
way. Half elated by hope and half exasperated 
by suspimso, the Moslem population had Ijeen 
showing a dangerous tem|)er towards their 
Armenian neighbours, especially in the outlying 
districts, and the Vice-Governor had flouted the 
Dashnakt zoutian leadiTS when tlicy proffered 
him advice. Djevdet, on the othc»r hand, had 
written them complimentary letters announcing 
his victories ami declaring his appreciation of 
the Dashnakists’ ^e^vice in keeping the peace 
at home. Everyone hoped that he woultl heal 
the breach ; but his last deed before ev^acuating 
Salmas was the massacre of all the Armenian 
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and Nc^torian rrialos in tlio place and a <lesi|?ii 
against the women which was only fnistratod 
by the prompt arrival of tlio Russian troops. 
Ho had been turned savage by his military 
discomfiture, and now vented iiis rage upon the 
Armenians under his rule. As far as it is 
possible to fix the guilt of what followed upon 
one man, the blood of the Anueniaiis is upon 
Djevdet’s head. Soon after his return to Van, 
there was a serious Moslem outbreak in the 
Shadakh district, tow^ards the south of the 
l*rovince, and Djevdet retpiested Ishkhan, one 
of the Dashnakist leaders in the city of Van, 
to go and mediate between the parties. Ishkhan 
consented, trusting to the (Governor’s former 
good will ; but ho wa.s murdered with his 
companions on his journey through the moun- 
tains, almost avou^edly at Djevdet’s instigation. 
About the same time the gendarmerie massacred 
tho young men of an outlying village where 
they had been sent to gather in the arms, and 
tho young men of another village, hearing the 
news, fell upon another gendarmerie patrol that 
came up against them. A fanatical M osier i 
rabble set out from Bitlis, tho capital of the 
next province, and marchod on Van along tho 
southern shore of the lake, and tho Armenians 
of the city mot them in a narrow place and drove 
them back. Meanwhile, the American mis- 
sionaries, at the Armenians’ desire, approached 
Djeydet and attempted to bring him to reason. 


but th(‘y fo;iU(l him im|)osHiblo to dc:il with, 
Tlu^ Russians w(‘n^ pushing on, and l)j(‘vdot’.s 
nerves were on edge. He could only bluster 
that h(? would lirst n'dnee Sleidakh to obeiliem^e 
Vnd thc'ii deal chnstisenient to Van. The first 
.symptom of relM^ilion would be liis signal, and 
lie would leave* not <»iie Armenian house in 
V'an .standing, exf:(‘pt th* houses wIkto his 
father t he (Governor had livecl. 'I’he Armi>nians 
found that h*^ was drawing a cordon rouiul the 
(Garden (’ity, and domiiiHliiig it by military 
works ; a council of notables was h(‘ld, and it 
was resolved to place themselves in readiness 
for the worst that might occur. On April 20. 
1915, the catastrophe eami*. At six o’chx*k 
ill the morning some Armenian pfsisant wome n 
on their way into town were moh'sti'd by a 
picket of Turki.sh stildiers ; two voung Ar 
menians intervened, and were shot by tho 
Turks ; at the first sound of firing Djevdet 
looseiJ his artillery upon the (Garden (’ity, and 
the fighting ha<l begun. '^I’here w<*r(* about 
thirty thousand Armenians in the besieged 
area, two or three thousand of whom were 
armed fighting men. This community had to 
be defended, provisioned! and administered in 
one moment, but the Armenians displayed 
remarkable powers of emtTgency organization. 
A provisional governmcMit was a|)pointed, 
with committees of defence, .supplies and relief. 
A lino of loopholod houso.s, barricades and 
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trenches was made and held, and the defenders 
were assigned to the different sectors -or to the 
central reserve. The population was furnished 
with bread-tickets and put on rations, and 
provision was made for the refugees who were 
allowed by Djevdet to flock in from the villages 
in the hope that they would hasten the starving- 
out of the town. Rifle ainrnunition was turned 
out in considerable quantities, and, under the 
direction of an Armenian professor, they 
actually constructed three cannon. Hospitals, 
doctors and orderlies were found for the Red 
Gross, and they organized a brass band, 
which always betook itself to the hottest part 
of the firing lino and overtc^ped the noise of 
the artillery with its playing of the “ Mar- 
seillaise ” and Armenian national airs, to the 
rage of the l\irco-Oerman artillerymen —for 
there were German officers directing the fire of 
the Turkish guns ; they were seen by Mr. 
Yarrow, one of the missionaries of the American 
station. 

The American mission-station was in the 
heart of the besieged quarter, and Djevdet Bey, 
some days before he launched his attack, had 
proposed to inslal there a guard of fifty Tiu’kish 
soldiers. Their presence would, of course, have 
paralysed the defence, and the Armenians 
declared ( hat they would oppose their entrance, 
hut the Americans had managed to diasuade 
Djevdet from his purpose, and, when the siege 
began, they maintained their neutrality scru- 
pulously throughout. They even refrained 
from doing Red Croas work for the Armenian 
wounded, and devoted themselves to the relief 
of the civil population, working at it night and 
day, for this task alone was almost beyond 
coping with. The fire of the assailants was on 
the whole ineffective. The Turco-German 
artillery had no Armenian guns to oppose it, 
and poured a rain of shells upon the Armenian 
qulirter in the “ Walled City ” at the foot of 
the Castle Rock, upon the Garden City linos, 
and finally upon the American buildings them- 
selves, in defiance of the American flag. But 
the shells produced little effect on the massive 
walls of sun-dried brick into which they sank. 
It seemed impossible, however, that the 
improvised defence should hold out much 
longer, when s\iddenly, in the second week of 
May, a flotilla sailing-vessels was seen 
bearing away from ‘'the eastern shore of the 
fjake. The Turkish population was in retreat, 
and soon it ^ was announced that one of the 
barrabks in the plain had been evacuated ; 


the Armenians sallied out from their linos 
and set it on fire. Indeed, deliverance was 
close at hand, for, on the news of the siege, a 
Russian relief column, headed by a strong 
contingent of Russian -Armenian ^lunteers, 
hail starter! to march on Van by way of Bayazid. 
It was the knowledge of their coming that had 
roused Djevdet to deliver his last and ^jiost 
furious cannonade, but wdiile the Turkish 
townspeople had l)een fleeing across the Lake, 
Djevdet had been withdrawing his troops 
southward ovw the hills, and on May 21, 191.'), 
thirty-one days after the beginning of th(^ 
siege, the Russo -Armenian forces entered Van 
unopposed, wliile four days later another 
Russian column entered Urmia, and liberated 
the Nestorian refugees. 'I'he Russian general 
confiruied the Armenian provisional govern- 
ment at Van in office, with Aram the Dash- 
nakist os civil governor. The defence of the 
Garden City had been a brilliant success, and 
’Djevdet’s criminal outbreak had met its just 
reward. But the consequences of this armed 
collision between Armenian and Turk, un- 
provoked though it had been on the Annenians’ 
part, were visited upon the whole Armenian • 
population of the Ottoman Empire by the 
Young Tiu‘ki8h Government with unparalleled 
ferocity. 

This general extennination of the Armenian 
people was carried through in different fashion 
in the different regions. From Van southward 
and south-west, the country threatened by the 
immediate Russian advance was cleared of its 
Christian population by outright massacre on 
the spot. In the region north-west of Van, 
extending to the Black Sea, which was close 
to the battlefields of Ardahan and Sarikamish, 
but where the Russians were not yet across the 
frontier, the method of deportation was nomin- 
ally employed, but the exiles were murdered 
wholesale at the first convenient spot on their 
road. And, lastly, the Armenian population 
in the west of Anatolia, and in the immediate 
neighbourhood of Constantinople, was genuinely 
deported by rail along the Anatolian and 
Baghdad lines. It will be best to deal with 
these thr^e regions separately, in succession. 

Djevdet Bey began the south-eastern mas- 
sacres on his retreat. * Passing southwards from 
Van into the Bohtan valley, he joined forces 
with Halil, who was likewise retreating from 
Urmia, ana fell upon the Armenians of Sairt, 
near the confluence of the Bohtan and the 
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Tigris. This was lief ore the end of May, and 
Djovdet liast('nc*d on to Hitlis, the capital of 
the next province to liis own, occupied it before 
the Russians could rea<'h it from Van, and 
massacred the Armenians here also on June 25, 
From 13itlis lie descended upon the plain of 
Moush. Moush lies north of Ritlis -a depres- 
sion in the heart of the Armenian plateau, 
walled off from Ijake Van by the Nimrud 
Dagh volcano, and draining away into the 
valley of the Eastern (Murad) Euphrates. 
The town of Moush is surrounded by a girdlo 
of lowland villages, inhabited by a peaceful, 
defenceless Armenian peasantry, and there 
was hero much work for Djevdet J3ey to do. 
How he did it is described by a German mis- 
sionary in charge of an Armenian orphanage, 
who was present at Moush during all that 
occurred, l^ho people were told that they 
were going to be deported en ma^se^ and were 
given several days to register themselves at 
the Government Building ; but before the 
ilays were out Djevdet’s artillery opened fire 
upon the town, and his soldiery was let loose 
upon the villages of the plain. In the first 
week of July 20,000 reinforcements reached 
Djevdet from Kharput, and, after desperate 
street fighting, Moush was taken by storm. 
Roupen of Sa.ssoun, an Armenian leader from 
a neighbouring part of the Hitlis province 
who subsequently escaped to the Russian 
lines, narrates that the non-combatant popu- 


lation of Moush (the men had receiv'cd no 
quarter) were removed to concentrati( n cainpM 
prepared in the hills, and there the wonuii 
were burnt alive, while the soldi >rs t hrew their 
babies after them into tlie flames, calling out 
mockingly : “ Here are your lions ! ” It is 
added that soldiers subsequently taken prisoin r 
by the Russians confessed to their pres(‘ii((‘ 
at these scenes, and declare<l themselv<‘s 
haunted by the impression of horror and tlu' 
smell of the burning flesh. The fate of tlie 
villages was different. Wo know it froin llic 
narrative of a woman who staggered, with licr 
baby, into the town of Tchemesh-Gctzak iu 
tho Dersim country, on the northern side of 
the Eastern Euplirates. VV’hen tho men hn<l 
been killed, the Turks rounded up the villsgc 
women and children, and drove them north- 
west. They came to the Eastern Euphrat< s 
and were joined by the exiles from a dozm 
other villages on the farther bank. Then th« y 
proceeded westwards along the bank of tl- 
river. One day, on the inarch, they wd*- 
about to rest and break their fast when sml- 
denly they saw the Kurds descending ui)‘' i 
them from tho hills, and the next thing tl ’* 
woman know she was in the water with h* 
baby in her arms, while her companions w < i f' 
drowning round her or being picked off by <l‘'* 
bullets of the Kurds. She was a stron:: 
swimmer, and she managed to gain the opposuf' 
bank wdth her baby and escape. Her stoi.v 
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was takon down by'the man at Tchornesh-Getzak 
who sheltered lier from her pui'siiers ; but the 
baby died of exhaustion, and she herself was 
hunted down and killed. 

* The fresh troops that had ma<le an end of 
Moush were now hurried southward to elear 
the district of Sassoun — the mountain block 
that lies between the plain of Moush and the 
valley of the Tigris at Diarbekr. Hassouii 
was a free federation of forty Armenian moun- 
tain villages, which, like Zeitoun in Cilicia, 
had preserved their autonomy from time 
immemorial, and led the same self-sunicient, 
cantonfil life that the Scottish Highlanders led 
before 1745, laboriously terracing their moim- 
tain slopes and pasturing their sheeji and goats 
among the rocks. Sassoun, in its indei>endonce 
and prosperity, was an eyesore to the Young 
Turkish nationalists us ^ell as to the local 
Kurdish tribes. The Sasso\mlis had been 
attacked and massticred by Abd-ul -Hamid’s 
orders in 1894-5, and in the spVing of 1915, at 
the Young Turks’ instigation, their Kurdish 
neighbours assaulted them again. I’he out- 
lying villages in the lowlands towards Diar- 
bekr were overrun in the latter part of May, 
but their inhabitants made good their t^scape 
into the hills, and tlie liillmen held their 
ground. During the whole of June the Kurds 
failed to make any imi)re8sic)n against them, 
even when Ottoman cavalry came to their aid. 
But now the infantry and gims arrived from 


Mousli ; most, of the Sassounli leaders, with 
the exception of Houpen, were Killeil l)y the 
explosion of a .single^ sliell, and the fighting men 
retire<l higher and higher into the mountains, 
covering the retr(*at of the non-eombatants 
and the flocks. By the beginning of August 
they were surrounded in tlieir last stronghold, 
the^ iM'ights of Antok in tls' nortlecMistern 
extremity of Sassoun, almost overhanging th* 
plain of Mousli, and liere. on August 5, they 
made their final stand. Men, womtai and 
children fought with despi*ration, rolling down 
boulders upon the Turks and Kurds, grajipling 
with them liaiid to hand, and tlirowiiig tln:m- 
sclves over the preei[)iee when they luaild hold 
them hack no more. But the ciiiaiiy gaiia'd 
the summit, an<l Koupen liimself was prartieally 
the only survivor who eseaped to t(‘II the fate 
of Bitlis. Moush and Sassiain. Southeastward 
of Van, again, in the Hakkiari district round 
the head-waters of the (IreatiT Zah, thcTO were 
a number of littlo Nesttirian tribes who had 
pre.served their in<lepi^ndenee, like the Arme- 
nians of Sassoun, against th(* surroumling 
Kurds. 'J'hese, too, wen? attaek(?d in June, 
and some of th(*m were annihilat(?d, while 
others fought th(Mr way out across the Persian 
frontier, reached the? advancing Bussian lines, 
and took refuge, in a destitute condition, with 
their hanily less sorely stricken brethren in 
the Salmas district. 

But the crowning blow was the Turkish re- 
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occupation of Van. By the end of July the 
Turkish reinforcements had mounted up to 
40,000 men ; they took the offensive along the 
southern shore of the lake, and on the last day of 
tlie month the Russian commander decided to 
evacuate the city. It was a cruel end to. the ten 
weeks of national self-government that the 
Armenians of Van had enjoyed. The whole 
civil pofnilation retreated with the troops, and 
there are t errible descriptions of their flight, both 
from the American missionai’ies who took part 
in it and from the Kussian Armenians of the 
Caucasus, w'lio came t^o receive the refugees 
at. the frontier. Hiis journey over the bare 
mountains in the heat of summer was as 
intolerable as the Nestorians’ winter journey 
had been from Crmia to Djoulfa. They were 
spurred on by tlie fear of being intercepted 
by the enemy, and though the Cossacks and 
the Volunteers fought heroic rearguard actions 
to win them time, the straggling end of the 
procession w’as cut off by the Kurds in a 
mountain defile beyond the north-eastern 
corner of the lake. Agonizing incidents were 
witnessed by those on the road — a mother 
laying dow^n h(5r dead child by the wayside 
and liurrying on; another mother shaking 
off a child who could walk no farther and was 
clinging to her skirts, because she had already 
two smaller children in her anus, and could 
carry no more ; a man gazing silently at a 
broken-dow’n cart, overloaded with his house- 
hold goods and with his wife and children, who 
were too weak to walk — knowing that the 
cart w ould carry them no farther, and that to 
tarry was death. The little children were the 
most pitiable of all. Many of them had become 
separated from their parents at the start, 
and most of these had perished early on the 
road ; but others were lying exhausted in the 
mountains, and parties of horsemen wont out 
from Igdir, the first village in Russian territory, 
to bring them in. A witness describes the 
unbearable poignancy of an improviscxl orphan- 
age in the town of l^tchmiadzin — a groat room 
w’ith hundreds of babies, naked, hungry and 
motherless, lying on the bare floor, and the 
sound of faint wailing filling his oars. But 
those orphanages in Caucasia w'ere happier 
places than the so-called orphanages instituted 
by the Ottoman Government, wliich must bo 
described later on. 

The people of Van did right to choose the 
horrors of flight, for when the Turkish troops 
re-entered the city they massacred all the 


people that remained and burnt the houi^s to 
the ground, resolved that Van should lie as 
desolate as Bitlis, Moush and Sassoun. And 
they succeeded in their purpose. The Russians 
drove them out again before the end of the same 
month, and the Grand Duke's great advance 
in the late winter of 1915 -16 corrkv^the front 
forward to Bitlis and well away to the south- 
west ; but the ruin was so complete that the 
work of repatriation proceeded very slowly. 

While massacre undisguised was being 
perpetrated in the south-east, massacre under 
the cloak of deportation harl been organized 
in scores of Armenian towns and villages 
towards the north. The detailed evidence 
from the different centres would cover several 
hundred printed pagas, for there were n Mitral 
witnesses at almost every centre of importance 
who wrote accoimts of the events at which 
they were present. But it is possible to give 
a general outline of the process, because it 
proceeded on a common plan, drawn up by 
the Young Turkish Government at Constan- 
tinople and carried out simultaneously, under 
their directions, by the local authorities, with 
unimportant, though often hideous, variations. 

The process generally began, in whatever 
centre it might be, wdth a sudden summons 
to all male Armenians still at large to present 
themselves at the Government Building by 
a given hoiu*. Sometimes the summons w'as 
conveyed by an official proclamation affixed 
to the walls, announcing the scheme of de- 
portation and the Govermnent’s alleged 
reasons for ordering it, with assurances to the 
victims of the Government's benevolent in- 
tentions in their regard ; sometimes the town- 
crier proclaimed it in the streets ; sometimes 
the summons w^as by bugle-call. When the men 
were collected, they were straightway marched 
out of the town. They had had no oppor 
tunity to make preparations for the journey, 
to wind up their affairs or to bid farewell to 
their families, and they were butchered at the 
first lonely place on the road. The men of 
Kerasond wore butchered, like the villagers of 
Moush, by being thrown into a stream at the 
midday halt and shot down in the water. At 
Trebizond they drove them on board sailing- 
vessels in batches — not only the men, in this 
case, but the women and children, by anticipa- 
tion, as well — took them out into the Black 
Sea, cost them overboard, and clubbed or shot 
them as they drowned- A4 Angora the 
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OUTSIDE A CHURCH IN ARMENIA. 

Armenian!, with their priest, who fled to their place of worship for refuse. 

Moslem butchers and leather-workers were solves unwilling to wivsto r.fle-aininunition on 

sent out in advance^ with their axas and Armenian carcases. Near Angora, Miirsovan, 

knives, to the village of Asi Yozgad on the and other pliwes. long, newly-filled trenches 

oastem road, and hewed their Armenian were pointed out to neutral travellers as the 

Wlow-townsmen in pieces by batches, as they sepulchres ol the .\nnenians dispose-d of in 

arrived, the autliorities here declaring them- this way. When the men who wwo at large 
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h€id been thus expeditiously slaughtered, tho 
men who had been in prison, now many months, 
sineo the time of tlie inquisition for anus, were 
led out in batches and dealt with in the same 
fashion, though more at leisvu’o than the rest. 

An insignilicant number of skilled artisans 
were span>d, w’itli whose work tho Covermnent 
could not disi)ense. Tliere were cases of this at 
Kharput and Krzerum ; but at Erzerum, at any 
rate, tliese exempted individuals were taken out 
and slaughtered with their families, as soon 
as the task on which they were engaged was 
completed, and while the civil authorities, 
under the direction of the Ministry of the 
Interior, were doing their part in this exter- 
mination, the Ministry of War was effecting 
the slaughter of the unarmed Armenian con- 
scripts in the labour battalions behind the 
front. These defenceless Annenian servants 
of the Government were massacred en nmsse. 
One of their Turkish comrades testified to 
having be<*n on fatigue duty, burying his 
Armenian comrades w hom he had first w'orked 
with, and then shot down, by order of his 
military superiors, and tw'o Danish hospital 
nurses, who had been disn\issed from the 
service of the German Red Cross at Erzindjan 
for assisting tlie Armenian exiles, and were on 


their way from Erzindjan to Sivas, ackaally 
witnessed two such scones of slaughter. 

When the men had been disposed of in these 
various ways, it was the women’s turn. In 
some places, as at Kerasond and Trebizond, 
they were marched off and drowi^d or cut 
down, like their sons and husbands alhd brothers; 
but tho usual procedure was to offer them a 
choices — betw’een conversion to Islam or dmior- 
tation, and conversion was not the eivsy alter- 
native it might seem. It could only be ratified 
by immediate entrance into a Moslem man’s 
harem, and by the surrender of any children tlio 
woman might have had by her former, and now 
murdered, Armenian h(isl>and, to be brought uf) 
in tt “ Governmtuit orphanage ” in the Moham- 
medan Eaith. No such institutions had pre- 
viously been knowm in the Ottoman Empire, and 
no one now' knew w hat devilry might be cloaked 
under this new device. At Trebizond there 
was an attcmf)t to set up an unofficial orpfianage 
under the joint presidency of the Governor 
and thf3 Greek Archbishqu, but that was 
frustrated by the local Cotnmittee of Union 
and Progress. In some cases the children w’cre 
abandoned to the Dervishes, communities of 
orgiastic religious votaries who load a serni- 
monastic life, and there is a description of tho 
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A CARAVAN OF ARMFNIANS. 

A party of refugees, consisting of 37 families, was murdered on this spot. 


Armenian lioys shrieking with tiTror as they 
■ were handed over to tiieir wild guardians. 
^Phe fate of some orf)hans was more terrible 
still. There was another Danish nurse in 
a different locality (we have quoted her testi- 
mony on another point above), who was invited 
by Uie local Governor to inspect his new 
“ Orphanage ” after the adult Armenians of his 
district hod been deported. The Danish lady 
found about seven hundred Armenian ehildr<*ii 
in a good building, apparently with f)lent y to eat 
and with an adequate staff of Armenian women 
in attendance. She went away n ‘assured, but 
when she came back, a few days later, she found 
the orphans gone. There was a lake l)y the 
roadside, six hours’ journey from tlu^ town, 
and they had been taken tliither and drowned 
by night. Subsequently three hundred more 
children were collected in the Or|)hanage, 
and their fate, the Danish lady believed, was 
the same. 

These were the implications, for an Armenian 
widow and mother in 1915, of conversion to 
Islam, and this alternative of corn ersion was 
rendered more cruel still by the extreme lati- 
tude which, on questions of religion, was 
allowed to the local authorities’ (caprice. In 
most places lu) male converts \^’ere acceptetl : 
in others, they might apostatise, with thiur 
families, on payment of enormous bribes ; in 
one centre converts were not admitted in 


batches of los tlm.n a hundred at a time, but 
in another town, wliero the authoril ies hud 
freely eneournged conv<‘rsi()n to till tlieir c>wn 
pockets, ainl many Inid availed tlu'inselves 
this supposed aveanui of (‘S(ii|>e, it was siibse- 
qw'utly d(‘creed that eon verts should bo 
deported like the rest. In tins tn\Mi, wbc'n tlm 
flay for deportation eaine, women \\< ro seen 
cui*sing the Governor in tlie stre(‘ts for liiu ing 
mmie tluan sell their souls in vain, and gabbling 
the Moslem prayrTS tb(*y had If'iUTit to pnjvo 
their (-laim to the privileges of Islam. Th(*ro 
was the same sliifty deiding in the case of the 
Catholic and Protestant Armcaiian comimmi- 
ties. 'I’lw'se were elost‘Iy conn<-eted wit h foreign 
nations friendly or even allic'd to Tur-key ; 
the Austro-Hungarian and American Ambas- 
.siidors m»wl(? special representations at 
stantinoplc on their l>ehalf, and the (Vmtral 
Government j)ublished an in junction exenrpting 
them from the doom of th'*ir (Jregorian kirrs- 
men. There wore eases, certainly, wlien? this 
(‘diet took effect. Tire Gatiiolies, for instance, 
from the village of Istaiurs, near Angora, w(‘re 
sent back to their homes after they luul stirted 
on their exile, and it is said that the (at hoi ies 
of Angora itself were overtaken by a lu>rseTnan 
with a reprieve, wlien they were on the point 
(if being hewn in piec(‘s at Asi Yozgad. Hnt 
these latter, at any rate, were mgrely sent on 
into exile instead— the substitution of a 
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lingering for a violent death — and in one 
Anatolian town, though the local American 
residents telegraphed to the Ministry at Con- 
stantinople on behalf of their Protestant 
Annenian’^<jlient8, and received a telegram in 
answer confirming their reprieve, the local 
authorities stated that they had been given no 
oflic.ial instructions to this effect, and deported 
the Protestants all the same — another instance 
of that collusion between the Central Govern- 
ment and their provincial subordinates by 
which they hoped to exterminate the Armenian 
nation without abandoning their affectation of 
decency towards the outer world. Thus, to bo 
a Protestant or a Catholic or a convert to Islam 
was little protection to any Armenian in actual 
fiMjt, and the second alternative of deportation 
was sooner or later imposed upon the vast 
majority. 

The deportation of the women, in fact, 
was designed by the framers of the -scheme 
as the complementary stage to the massacre of 
the men, and it was heralded, like the latter, 
by a furthtT posting of placards or another 
proclamation by the town-crier in the streets. 
It was announced that all the remaining 
Armenians in each centre — the women, that is, 
and such sick men, old men and male children 
as had been passed over till now — were to st art 
on a certain day for Der-el-Zor or Damascus or 
Mosul or some other place hundreds of miles 
and many weeks’ journey away, at the oj^posite 
end of the Ottoman Empire. It was an 
appalling prospect, but the victims were given 
little time for anticipation. Sometimes they 
were driven straight out of their houses on to the 
road ; at the village of Geben, in Cilicia, they 
were driven from the fountain where they 
were washing their clothes and luul to march 
away without returning home to fetch their 
children or prepare themselves for the journey ; 
but usually they were given a period of grace 
for preparation occasionally A fortnight, but 
more often a week — and these days were among 
the most heart-breaking of all. '^^I'hey had to 
equip theniselves with clothes and provisions, 
and with ready money to renew their supply, 
but the authorities placed an embargo on the 
realization of their possessions. I’lieir pro- 
perty (such was the fiction) was to be held in 
trust for them against their assumed return, 
and they might only part with a strictly limited 
amoimt. But eyen when they were allowed 
to sell, they could make little by it, for their 
Moslem neighbours well imderstood their straits 


and beat them down to nominal prices. Cher- 
ished possessions like sewing machines sold for 
a few pence in the st reets ; and often, Is^fore 
they Ic^ft, the exiles saw the other property 
which they had not- been allowed to scdl and 
which had been taken by the Govf»rninent in 
trust — houses and fields and fruit-trees — given 
over into the possession of the newly -come 
Moslem mouhadjirs. At 'rn'bizond the gen- 
darmerie Ijegan to seal th(^ houses and ware- 
house the goods, but they wen* h)llowed round 
by a Moslem rabble, which rushed in aftt r them 
and j>illaged most of the movable pro|)i*rty wit h 
their connivance. In some towns 1 h(> Armenian 
quarters were burnt to the ground. 

Such was the last sight tho Armenian <*xiles 
had of their homes, on tho day they stjirtcsl on 
their march. They were dis[)atehod in conv’oys 
varying in size from four or five hundred indi- 
vi<luals to four or five thousand, under the es<'ort 
of detachments of gi'ndsrmes, atnl from tin* 
moment of starting flu‘ir miseries Ix'gan. They 
were moblxHl by th(> 'rurkish peasants in the 
fields as tliey pass<*d, and wh(‘n they arrived at 
a villag.*, they wer(> put up on vi(*w in sonui 
public jdaee, generally in front- of the (h»vern* 
merit Building, that tin? Moslem villag(*rs, rich 
and poor, might take their (choice of the cona*- 
liitl^t women, girls and boys. 'Phe villages along 
the exile route were filh*d with th(\se .Armenian 
slaves, 'rhey were seen by foreign travt*ller,-4 
who traversed these roatls in tin* opposite 
direction on their way out of 'Purkey, and a 
remnant of them were, hapiiily, rescuc'd by t he 
Russian troops, in the districts liberated 
during the Grand Duke s gnxit advance. 1 hf*y 
were happier than lh(*ir eomiianions who did 
not excite the pea,sants’ lust, for these remaini*d 
in the gendarnici ui's hands, d'hey w(Te eom- 
pelletl by tlic* gendarmes to sleep with them at 
night, an<l were reserved for tht* horrors that 
awaited the convoys in the later stag<*s of their 
journey. Meanwhile, their numbers were b(‘ing 
thinned by jdiysical exhaustion, as w(‘ll as by 
the brutality of the men at wliose mercy they 
were. The Government prolessed to make 
provision for their transport, and in ceitain 
cases an ox-cart (or araba, as it is called in 
Turkish) was commandeered for each deported 
family. But the drivers (and owners) had no 
intention of making this pilgrimage of hundreds 
of miles. They could count on the good-will of 
their fellow -Moslems, the gendarmes, and when 
they refu.sod to go further, os tHfcy invariably 
did after the first few stages on the road, tho 
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gendarmm made no opposition and the Arme- 
nians had to proceed on foot. Where the 
(lovernment did not offer even this illusory 
conveyariee, the richer Armenians often hired 
carriages or pack-animals for themselves, at ex- 
orbitant prices, while families fortunate enough 
to possess a cart or a beast of their own started 
out with them on the journey. But those, too, 
were taken from them by the gendarmes at a 
longer or shorter distance frcnn their starting 
place, sometimes from pure malice — as in the 
case of the villagers of Shar, in the Cilician 
highlands, who started out with their ow'n mules 
and arabas on their journey to the plain, but 
were deliberately conducted off the wheel -road 
on to a mountain-track in order that they might 
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have to abandon them by the wayside — but 
more often from covetousness on the gendarmes’ 
purt. The gendarmes sold the Armenians’ 
beasts and conv’^eyances to the lodal Moslents 
along the route, and indeed they seized and sold 
all the Armenians’ effects. There was one 
cotivoy that had to cross a tributary of the 
Euphrat/es on its way to Aleppo. The gen- 
darmes ordered the women to strip and ford 
the stream, and they did so, holding each other 
by the hand, while the gendannes, with the 
carts, the beasts and the clothes remained on 
the other bank. But when the women had 
crossed, the gendannes refused to restore even 
their clothes^o them, and they had to continue 
the^ journey nakcMl. This lit/cral stripping of 


the exiles was not uncommon, and many con- 
voys reached Aleppo in this condition, some- 
times marching on foot, the women bent double 
with shame, and sometimes crowded into 
railway carriages on the lost sta^ ,of their 
route. The Moslem rabble of Alejft^o gathered 
at the siding, and mocked the Armenian women 
as they were driven out naked from the tr^iins. 

But those who reached the journey’s end 
were only a fnuition of those that set out, for 
every further day they inarched, more and mor(^ 
perished of exhaustion on the road. The 
majority of them were townspeople, unused to 
physical hardship, and many were people who 
had been in easy circumstances — the wiv^es and 
daughters of skilled workers, tradesmen, mkt- 
chants, lawyers, professors and doctors —women 
as delicately brought uj) and as refined in habit, 
in many cases, as the women of similar station 
in Europe and America. These wnmon w(?r(' 
being driven day after day, by long marches’; 
tlirough the roughest county, toiling on foot, 
heavily laden, over unmetalled mounfain 
tracks, and bivouacking by night on the bare 
ground on the outskirts of unfriendly villages. 
It was the hot season of the year, and their * 
thirst alone was an intolerable tortiu*o. Thei » 
is the remembrance of this thirst in all tlie 
narratives of the victims. They would march 
for hours together without finding w'ater, anu 
when they passed some stream or spring, the 
gendarmes would amuse themselves by tor- 
bidfling the column to halt, or would extort 
still more of the exiles’ remaining possessions 
as the price of allowing them to rest themselves 
aiul drink. It was an ordeal that would have 
exhausted seasoned sokliers, and these Arme- 
nian women were in no condition to bear it at 
all. The most pitiable oases were those of tlk* 
women wdth child — for, since wdiolo communi- 
ties hod been uprooted without pity or dis- 
crimination, there were women in all stages of 
pregnancy in ^very convoy. These doomed 
mothers staggered along with the rest, fainting 
under their burden and driven to their feet 
again with the lash, till their hour came, perhaps 
at the halting place or perhips on the march, 
and the child was born. When this happened, 
a guard was left behind with the woman, and, 
after a few hours’ respite, she was urged on 
again to rejoin the column on the road. A cose 
is reported of a merciful gendarme who saved 
his charge from the molestations of the Moslem 
country-folk, brought her water and found a 
boast to carry her ; but most of the narratives 
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THE REFUGEES* GAMP. 

Armenian Priest presenting Bibles to children. The representative of the London Bible Society (x). 


dosoribe a difforont flcetie — the child loft to 
•poriah by the roadside or under a bush, aiul tlie 
woman struggling up under tho blows, to dio 
of hetnorrhago a few yards from tho place of 
her delivery or to collapse suddenly from shock 
an hour or two further on the way. There were 
neutral residents in ono town through w'hich 
many convoys passed, who used to go out to 
tho place whoro the exiles encamped and try 
to save these mothers and their babes ; but 
often they wore kept at a distance by the gen- 
darmes, and even when they succeeded in 
bringing mother and child to their hospital in 
tho town, it was generally too late to preserve 
their lives. 

Tho worst experiences were those of the 
latest convoys to leave any given town, for tho 
roads they had to traverse were littered with 
the corpses of their fellow-exiles who hod gone 
before — corpses that were general ly unrecogniz- 
able, it is true, through corruption and the work 
of carrion beasts. The ghastliest tract of all was 
the road between Ourfa and Aleppo, the last 
stage on tho journey of many convoys con- 
verging from tho north. Several neutral and 
Armenian travellers described how this road 
was flanked with corpses from one end to 
the other the trunks lightly buried in the soil, 
the extremities protruding and gnawed away by 
dogs. These were in part the victims of exhaus- 
tion, hunger, thirst, and disease, but they were 
also the victims of human violence. 


The cruelty of tho Moslem ptvisarits in tho 
cultivated lands was as tiot hirig c<nupared to thc» 
(cruelty of th<? Ktirds and “chetti hands in tho 
mountains, and tho gendarmes, whoso duty it 
was to protect the (‘xiles on the (rovornm<*nt’s 
Ix^half, always fraternized with the marauuers 
and outdid their ait roeitit^s with worse exoeescSi 
of their own. VVe have the narrative of an 
Armonian liv^ly wiio inarched in tlio third 
convoy of exiles from liaibourt — at Baihonrt 
tho proceedings openeil with tho hnn:;ing of tho 
Bisnop and seven other Arinonian notables, and 
there was tho usual massacre of adult males 
before tho deportation began. I’his latly was ^ 
wealthy widow, and tho IViikish commandant at 
Baibourt had been quartered in her house since 
the outbreak of war, and urged her to remain 
behiiul under his protection. But the lady 
refused to be separated from her people, and, she 
started off with her old mother and her little 
uaiighter. eight years old, taking tliroo pack- 
horses with them to carry yirovisions. Her 
narrative reads like some tale fr< in hell. “ Wo 
were only two hours oat from home when bands 
of villagers and hrigaads surrounded us on tho 
TOful and robbed us r>f all we had. The gen- 
dannes took my horses and soki them to 
Tiu-kish moiihadjirs. ^J'hey took my money and 
the gokl pieces from iny daughter’s neck, also 
all our food. After this, they singled out tho 
men, ono by one, and shot them within six or 
seven days-^every mole above hfteen years old. 
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Hy my side wore killed two priests, ono of thorn 
over iiinoty years of age. The brigands took all 
the good-looking women and carried them oil 
on t heir horses. Very many women and girls 
were thus carried off to the mountains,' among 
tlH3m iny sister, whose one-year-old baby they 
threw away a Turk picked it up and carried it 
oIT, I know’ not where. My mother w’alkod till 
she could walk no further, and dropped by the 
roadside on a mountain -top. Wo found on the 
road many of those who had been in the 
previous eonvoys from l^aibourt. There wwo 
women among the killed, wdth their husbands 
and sons. AVe also came across old people and 
little infants, still alive but in a pitiable con- 
dition, having shouted their voices aw’ay.” 
(“On the heights of the mountains and in the 





depths of the valleys numbers of old men and 
babies were lying on the ground,” wrote another 
survivor of the same convoy.) “ We were not 
allow^ed to sleep at night in the villages,” the 
lady continues, “ but lay down outside. Under 
cover of the night indescribable deeds weni 
committed by the gendarmes, brigands and 
villagers. Many of us died of hunger and stijpkos 
of apoi^lexy. Others were left by the roadsid(' 
too feeble to go on. . . . 

“ The w’orst and most unimaginable horrors 
were reserved for us at the banks of tlu^ 
Euphrates, in the Erzindjan plain. The niuti- 
lated bodies of wT)men, girls and little children 
made everybody shudder. The brigands were 
doing all sorts of awdul deeds to the w-omen and 
girls who were with us, whose cries w^ent up to 
heaven. At the Euphrates the brigaruls and 
gendarmes t hrew int o thc^ river all the remaining 
children under fifteen years old. Those that 
could swim W’cre shot down as they struggled in 
the water. ...” *■ 

Eew exiles, indeed, who reached Erzindjan 
over passed alive beyond that jjoint or arrived, 
like this lady, at Kharput, for, just below 
Erzindjan, the Euphrates flows into the deep 
gorge of Kamnkh Hoghaz, a place marked out 
for their wholesale slaughter. The very crime 
for wdiich the two Danish nurses were expelled 
from the German Kod Cross hospital at 
Erzindian was that of having befriended sevw*al 
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children belonging to a convoy from Baihourt 
which was on its way to this dreaded slianibles. 
The women in this convoy, when the Danish 
nurses saw them, were frantic with terror. 
“ Save us,” they were crying. “ Wo will become 
Moslems or Germans or anything you like — only 
save us. They are taking us to Kamakh Boghaz 
to cut our throats.” A few days earlier, when 
thelfirst convoy of exiles from hhv.indjan itself 
had entered the gorge of Kamakh Boghaz, 
Kurdish tribesmen had suddenly fallen upon 
its flanks from the heights above on either .side, 
and, when the panic-stricken crowd had turned 
and attempted to fly by the way they had come, 
they were shot down by the gcnidarmes who 
brought up their roar. The st<.)ry of the 
massacre luul been told by two Armfaiian 
school-mistresses, who surviv(>d it, to the 
Danish ladies, and the news of tluMi* <h3stined 
fate had spread to the other coruoys on the 
march, 'fho Danish ladies wt'ro told that the 
usual procedure Avas to bind the victims’ hands 
behind their back>f and east them into the river 
wholesale. “ This method was employed wlam 
the multitudes wore too great to be dispatched 
in any other fashion.” 

The sufTerings of t hose (wilcs deported over 
the mountains on foot were unspeakable while 
they lasted, but it may be doulitcd whether 
the sum of their misery was greater than that 
i>f the equally great masses of exik'S who w('ro 
deported from the north-wt*Ht by train. Those 
wore tradesmen and merchants from (’onstariti- 
noplo and the neighbo\irhood — at Constanti- 
nople the Ooveminent made a register of Arme- 
nian inhabitants born in the city and those of 
provincial birth, and sent the latter into exile — - 
seminarists of the Gregorian College at Armaf*ha, 
business men from prosperous country -towns 
like Adapazar in the district of Ismid, and 
peasants from the villages of Isnik. Men, 
wmnen and children, the new-born babies and 
the sick, they were packed in cattle-trucks and 
dispatched south-eastward aloifg the Anatolian 
line. The railway became congc'stcd at once 
with the flow of these exiles from every quarter, 
and with the passage of troops in t he op|)osite 
direction, returning from Syriai. for the defence 
of the Dardanelles. The exile -trains were held 
up for days at wayside stations, and at the 
larger halting places on the route — -places like 
Afiun Kara Hissar, high up on the bleak Anato- 
lian plateau, or Konia, under the inner edge of 
Taurus, on the* sultry rim of the Anatoliaxii 
desert — they were sim|)ly turned out into the 


open, without housing or bedding ur shelter, to 
awaiit for months their turn to proetH'd ; and 
this in the more inclement season of the y<'ar, 
for these deportations from the north-west did 
not be^in in Juno and .July, like those in the 
r’tisl , but in A\igusl and September, and draggetl 
on into till' winter months. The worst mist«rics 
awaited tlu'sc north-w(\stern exiles at tlu' two 
gaps in th(> ilaghdad line, whon^ it was intta*- 
rnpted by the sueeessivo mountaiii-barriors of 
1 aurus and Amaniis, and the joiirnoy must be 
eontirnu'd by carriage fir on foot. There is a 
dreadtul deseriptioii of an (‘xile-oneanqiinont in 
a bleak upland valloy »)f Taurus, just lieyoiid 
rail-hojwl. Tla^ exiles wfTi* dying in their im- 
provised tents of (‘\posur*‘ a.ud disease, while 
down tile valley (hey eoukl st‘e all tin* ^^ay to 
.1 arsus in tlu* |)lain ; but they were loo destitute 
to hire eonva-yanct's, and too wrak to walk. The 
eoinlilious \v«‘re even w-orse in tin* mountaiu- 
eain|>s on Amauus tla^ second gap in the line* — 
wJii<*li were (k'seiibed by two Sw iss residents at 
Adana who made (heir w^iy to tin* scent' to 
administer rtJief. The exiles liad at'eninnhitcd 
hert^ in enormous numliers ; tht> camps were 
deep in mud ; thert^ wtis no sanita-t ion, and t ht' 
exiles were liviiig in ineoneeivable filth, and 
dying in numiu'rs of disease, 'rhey had no 
spirit in thtan to struggle t)ver tlu' nanainiug 
stage of tli(‘ir journey t'> Alep|)o, and ev'en if 
they still had money to [lay the hire, there wtTc 
no carts to l)e had to carry (h(*m to th<‘ rail-hea.d 
of tlie Al(‘ppt) lint‘. 

At AIe])|)o the two strt'ams of (»xiles from the 
north-west and tlm north-east flowed into one, 
but, a.s has ht*t'n stated, tinly an ineonsiderablo 
proportion of the victims ever reaeluxl their 
goal. There arc no eomprehensivi^ statistics, 
but sueli figuri'S as \\ i*. jiossess are terrible in tho 
inferene<*s they .-.uggf'st. A combined convoy, 
for instance, of exiles from the ])rovinees of 
Mamouret-ul-Aziz and Sivas, which marela*d 
out of Malatia 18,000 strong, numlHa-ed ^10 1 
when it descended into tho ]>lains again at 
Virati Shchr, and 150 wdn'ii it reached Alepiio. 
Another convoy, from Kharfiut, was nMlueed 
on the way to Aleppo from 5,000 to 215, and 
one from a villag • mnir Kharpiit from 2,500 to 
000. Vet the number of the convoys was so 
great that ewen these' fractions that surviv'ed 
filled Alcj)i )0 to overflowing, and they w«*re seait 
on in batches to Damascus and Der-el-/or. 
Yet many wf*r€' fort unate enough to lind rest at 
Aleppo during that brief respite before they 
were driv'cn forth on their roAl again. An 
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American traveller who stayed some days in 
Aleppo in the autumn of 1915 describes how, 
every morning, the carts went round from door 
to door to carry away the dead. 

These atrocities had as their deliberate 
object the extermination of the Armenian race, 
and it is not dillicult to assess the guilt. The 
Kurds and Chettis, who did some of the most 
ghtistly deeds, merely acted after their kind ; 
tlio gendarmes who emulated them cannot bo 
too vehemently condemned, and the Turkish 
peasants (who impressed their opponents so 
favourably as soldiers at the front) displayed 
an extreme barbarity towards their Armenian 
m?ighboiirs at home. But Kurds, Chettis, 
peasants and gendarmes would never have done 
what they did if they had not been licensed or 
incited from above. The guilt lay with the 
Young Turkish Government at Constantinople 
and with the local officials who acted in collusion 
with them. But there was a greater criminal 
even than the Young Turkish Government, for 
behind Turkey stood the country that was 
I'lirkoy’s ally and the dominant partner in the 
policy she pmsued. There was a consider- 
able variation in the conduct of individual 
Gormans in Turkey. The German missionaries 
seem to have stood laudably by their principles, 
and the German Vice-Consul at Erzerum is 
said to have sent the exiles relief. But in the 
Aleppo province and Cilicia the German officials, 
both military and civil, threw themselves 
actively into the Yoimg Tmks* scheme ; at 
Moush and Van German officers are believed to 
have participated directly in the slaughter, and 
at Erzerum they are reported to have taken 
their share of the Armenian girls. 


Still worse than these isolated cases (for they 
were no more) of active participation is the con- 
donation which both official and unofficial 
Germany extended to the crime. No protest 
was entered by the local German officials on the 
spot ; Herr von Wangenheim, the Carman Am- 
bassador at Constantinople, declared that it was 
not his rdle to interfere ; the atrocities were de- 
fended by publicists in the German Press ; fhey 
wore first denied and then apologized for by the 
German Ambassador in the United Statc\s. 
In the German Reichstag on January 11, 1910, 
Herr von Stiunm, chief of the I’olitical Depart- 
ment of the Foreign Office, replied as follows 
to the urgent enquiries of the courageous 
Socialist Deputy, Dr. Liebknecht : 

It ia known to the Imperial Cliannollor tlmt revolu- 
tionary domonstrationa, oigaiii/.od by our eiiemiea, have 
taken place in Artnonia, and that they have eaiiHod the 
Turki'Hh Govonitnont to expel the Armenian population 
of certain districtn and to allot to them new d^^elliri^- 
p]ace!4. An exchange of views about the reaction of 
thcHc ineosuros upon the population is now taking place. 
Further information cannot be given. 

Germany, in fact, signified in the clearest 
manner that the Young Turks* attempt to 
exterminate their Armenian subjects was right 
in German eyes ; and, indeed, this Young 
Turkish policy coincided precisely with Gorman 
ambitions. One of the chief prizes which 
Germany hoped to gain from the war was the 
unbridled power to dominate all the submerged 
nationalities of the Near East — to blast their 
hopes of national liberty, to stunt their national 
growth, to drain their energies to her own lul- 
vantage, and to rob them of a territory stretching 
from Belgrade to Aleppo, and from Aleppo, 
through Baghdad and Damascus, to the Persian 
Gulf and the Suez Canal. 
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^HE danger that a foreign enemy 
would endeavour to take advantage 
of the exposed position of Ireland 
and of England’s historic religious 
and racial difficulties in that island is one tliat 
has never .been absent from the minds of our 
statesmen and soldiers in time of war or the 
threat of war. During the religious troubles 
of the sixteenth century Italian and Spanish 
emissaries were constantly at work in the 
South and West, thereby adding not a little to 
the burden of Queen Elizabeth’s statesmen, and 
in 1579--1580, eight years before the sailing of 
the “ Invincible Aimiada,” Spanish 

forces were able to evade the English fleet and 
effect a landing on the Kerry edhst in hopes of 
creating a diversion in favour of King Philip 
and the Papacy, the latter then at deadly war 
with England and specially with Elizabeth# 
From this sprang the Desmond Rebellion, ** the 
most perilous that hath ever begun in Ireland,’’ 
«« Edward Waterhouse reported to Walsingham 
at the time, and only the prompt appearano 
of strong forces by land and sea and the destruc- 
tion of the Spanish stronghold of Srnerwick 
on the Dingle peninsula prevented the rising 
^rom becoming general. 
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And again, a century later, wlien King 
James 11. was drivim out by his siihjeets, it 
was to Ireland that the French king disiiatchod 
an army to assist him in his attempt at restora- 
tion, nn<l many pitched battles and sieges liad 
to be undertaken hefon^ the exiled king was 
again “ sent on liis travels ” and William of 
Orange seated securely on the throne. Evcti 
more threatening were the attentions bostoweil 
on Ireland l)y the Directory during the French 
revolutionary war with (treat Britain towartls 
the close of the eighteenth century. Siirreti 
by the example of Franco and liy promises of 
Krcaieh assistance, Wolfe Tone and his soeie^ 
of United Trisliinen aimed, as the Sinn Feinors 
did in April, 19It>, at an independent Irish 
Republic, and on no less tlian four occasions 
French shijis of war were alile to reat-li thc^ 
Iri.sh coast— at Baiitry Bay in the south-west, 
at Killala Bay in Mayo, and at two ijoints on 
the Donegal Coast. Mr. Fronde and Mr. 
Leeky have dealt in detail with this danger 
from the point of view of the historian and the 
fttatesinan, and just ten years before the rising 
<il 1916 the Military Correspondent of The Times, 
in the course of a careful study of^ Humbert s 
landing in Mayo in 1798, emphasized the ever- 
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LEAVING THE COMMISSIONERS' DEPARTMENT. 

Sir Matthew Nathan (on left), Perraanent Under-Secretary 
to the Lord Lieutenant ; and Mr. Aujfuatine Birrcll (on 
rijfht), Chief Secretary for Ireland. Circle portrait : Lord 
•Wimborne, Lord Lieutenant of Ireland. 


present danger of nn exposed coast, a watchful Gaelic and were content to call themselves 

enemy, and such smouldering elements of dis- United Irishmen. The foimders and leaders of 

content as might always be found to exist in the modern movement, on the other hand, 

certain parts of Ireland. At a later date adopted the Gaelic note as their mark of special 

the same wTiter, discussing the Sinn Fein distinction, and much of their propaganda 

rising, again pointed out that “ the use of was carried on under the shelter of the name 

Ireland os a blacktfiorn with which an enemy of the League and through the inter- 

may belabour us in time of war has for long medUi^-bf i^ Colleges and classes. Need- 

been a subject of study among soldiers, and 

the present crisis shows tliat the theories of the arid the Gaelic language iji 

use that may be made of Ireland by an enemy Ireland, as in Scotland and elsewhere, wcr<5 
are now in course of application.*’ ♦ innocent of any ulterior and treasonable 

The Sinn Fein rising which has now to be ^i^fac^ves, and wore ignorant of the underground 
described did not differ materially, whether ,^^^Jj^paganda that was carried on in their name, 
regarded from the point of view of its origii^^;]*ii;!j|p the publicly proclaimed aims and objects 
its incidents or its result, from those of tlp^?;><tf Sinn Fein movement were not neccs- 
sixteenth, seventeenth, and eighteenth ce&V- ’ disloyal. The Gaelic words “Sinn 

turies to which allusion has been made. in English mean simply “Ourselves,’’ 

Only the name of the movement in Ir^!^l^||^^4-(pid the member^* wore pledged to iovote 
was new. Wolfe Tone and the cosmop^dp|l||^^'^?ihenise]^ to the cultivation and promotion 
revolutionaries of 1798 scorned the of all that was distinctively Gaelic in languag<^ 

* “1'he SItory of » Raid,” The Times, November 8, literature, history, cCstume, and sport, 

1QO0, and M»y 2, 1916. OS Opposed to whatever was regarded fw of 
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Knglish origin. But, as in the case of the 
United Irishmen, the revolutionary elcinent 
soon gained the upper hand. 

Tlie (Jennan strategists — probably even be- 
fore the war broke out — saw in Ireland a weak 
spot in the* British defences as did Carnot, 
Hoche and Bonaparte more than a century 
earlier, and in each case the foreign !‘neiny 
foun3 in domestic conspiracy a weapon fitted 
to his hand. Wolfe Tone’s machinations in 
Ireland^ at first ostensibly as a mere political 
reformer, liis joiurnoy to America, his visit to 
the enemy country, and finally his arrival with 
the French fleet in Bantry Bay and Lough 
Swilly, all go to constitute a wonderfully 
close analogy to the movements of Sir Roger 
Uasement in connexion with the Irish rising. 
And the end was not diffcTcnt. Fach sailed 
for the West Coast of Ireland with something 
resemlfling an armed force : in each c^iso part 
of the expedition went wrong. Each arrived 
only to find tho bulk of the Irish people 
apathetic anti indifferent, and Vo be faced with 
speedy arrest and tho ignominious collapse of 
all his plana. In each case there was a rising. 


although in a totally different part of tho 
country from that in which the landing took 
place, so that it received little or no direct 
assistance from the foreign enemy, and in each 
the rising, although sullicit^ntly alarming and 
destructive in some of its incidents, was easily 
auppres.sod by military force as soon as tho 
slack and dilatory civil authoritic's had realized 
the' dangtT and* taken the jiroixT steps to j>ut an 
end to it. 

The Sinn Fein movement anvse, as has V)cen 
seen, out of the “ language movi'ment,” which 
was in itself harmle.ss and even laudable ami 
found suj)porl(Ts amongst |)eopU> of all cla.ss(?s. 
Tho |)oliticians tho Irish I’arlianu'ntary Ikirty 
founded by rarnell and now led by Mr. R(hI- 
mond -never looked with much fa\ our on this 
langiaigo movtMiient, Ixaiig jealous of anything 
that seemed to infringe on llaar exclusive right 
to s|)eak in tla* name of “ tho Irish peopl(^” 
(hiolic had long betsi ignonsl, or rt'ganled .some- 
what coldly, at the (k)lh/ge of Maynooth wherii 
tho Irish Jloman Catholic priesthood wcto 
educated. It had no n(‘wspapers or popular 



SINN FEINEKS 

’p.r.din< through the .treet. on St. Patrick*. D.y. M.rch, 1916. 
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bookH. It was not taught in the National 
Schools, and among the common people them- 
selves it was so little considered that each 
decennial census showed an increasingly rapid 
falling off in the number of habitua^ Gaelic 
speakers. Attempts had again and again been 
made to stem this falling off of the ancient 
language of Ireland. Chairs established at the 
l^niversities fo\jnd few pupils, text-books were 
neglected, learned Germans and Frenchmen 
coming to study the literary Gaelic of the manu- 
serints in their libraries met with little help or 
sympathy in Ireland: All at once a number of 
young enthusiasts, suspected of being indifferent 
to the political and sectarian quarrels by which 



SIR ROGER CASEMENT, 


the country was divided, tlirow themselves into 
th * language movement and in a few years 
produced very remarkable results, amongst 
their own class at least. Whilst the census 
figures still showed a continuous decline of Irish 
speakers in the rural districts, the study of 
Gaelic soon became something of a fashion in 
tl>p towns, where, as a spoken language, it hod 
been practically extinct. Evening classes were 
started for those who had left school, a “ Geielic 
column ” began to appear in some of the daily 
and weekly newspapers : it was taken up as a 
“ subjeou ** by the Board of National Education, 
by the Intermediate Board, which had charge 
of secondary education, and by the Universities. 
The Gaelic League became fired with the idea of 
an Irish -speaking Ireland, iust as Bohemia and 
Hungary spoke languages of their own in spite 
of (renturies of Austrian domination. 

It was st^n seen, however, that little real 
progress was being made. In the Irish-speaking 


districts the process of decay went on more 
rapidly than ever, whilst in the towns those 
who had learnt from books a smattering of a 
most difficult language tended to forgot it from 
disuse. It was at this point that there first 
became manifest a tendency to use Gaelic as a 
political weapon. It was contended that the 
Magyars 'preserved their language because 
H ungary was practically an independent niff ion 
with only a slender link binding it to Austria, and 
that in consequence Ireland should strive for 
“ Hungarian Home Rule *’ or practical inde- 
pendence instead of the mild form of Home Rule 
“ subject to the Imperial Parliament ” offered 
by Mr. Gladstone and accepted by the Parlia- 
mentary Party. “ Hungarian ism ” became 
the popular cry with this section until it 
was discovered that the Magyars were the 
minority or “ ascendancy ’* party in H ungary, 
ruling the subject Slavs with a rod of iron and 
hampering them in every possible way in the 
use of their language and in the exercise of their 
political rights. When theHnovcment became 
strong enough to have a mouthpiece of its own, 
a weekly newspaper was founded with the title 
Sinn Fein, and that title became the battle cry 
of the extremist section. As Mr. Birrell, who 
was Chief Secretary for Ireland during all this 
period of incubation — he Jield this ofiice from 
January, 1907, until May, 101(5— put it in his 
evidence before the Royal Commission which 
enquired into the causes of the rebellion of 
April, 191(5, “there is always a section 
of opinion in that country bitterly opposed 
to the British connexion, and in times of 
excitement this section can impose its senti' 
ments on largely increased munbers of the 
people.” And again, “ the spirit of what to-day 
is called Sinn Feinism is mainly composed of the 
old hatred and ilistrust of the British connexion, 
always noticeable in all classes and in all places, 
varying in degree aiid finding different ways ot 
expression, but always there as the bockgroun*! 
of Irish politics and character.” The “ times 
of excitement ” necessary to develop this dis- 
loyal spirit were certainly not lacking during 
the Viceroyalty of Lord Aberdeen and the con* 
current Chief Secretaryship of Mr. Birrell, and 
the evil was intensified by what the Commission 
called “ the reluctance shown by the Irish 
Government to repress by prosecution written 
and spoken seditious utterances, and to suppress 
the drilling and manoeuvring of armed forces 
known to be under the control of men. who wer>^ 
openly declaring their hostility to Your Majesty’s 
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SIR ROGER CASEMENT AT LIMBURG PRISON GAMP, GERMANY. 


Government and their reacliness to welcome and 
assist Your Majesty’s enemies.” 

Concurrently with the spread of Sinn Fein 
rather anterior to it there had been growing 
in Ireland a general spirit of lawlessness such 
as would not have been possible or pennitted 
under capable government. ” Cattle driving ” 
and other forcible interferences with the happy 


settlement of the agrarian question which was 
going on under the auspices of the? Land Com- 
mission and tho CongeHttnl Districts Hoard 
were of frequent occurnmee. The Anns Act, 
which placed necessary restrictions on the 
importation of and t-rathc in dangerous weapons, 
whilst in no way prohibiting ^le legitimate 
use of si)orting guns by peaceable people, was 

102—2 
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THE GUN-RUNNER AUD, 


allowed to lapse, against the unanimous warn- 
ing of all competent authorities in Ireland, 
and rifles and revolvers were shortly being 
sold over the counter in every village shop. 
The old Fenian conspiracy, which had been 
responsible for the rising of 1866 and to some 
extent for the dynamite conspiracy and the 
Invincible murders in the ’eighties, again began 
to show dangerous activity. And while all 
this was going on the Irish Executive mado 
no sign and took no steps. Mr. Birrell hod 
declared on coming into oflice that he had 
“ found Ireland in a more peaceful condition 
than she had been in for the kvst six hundred 
years,” and he seems to have obstinately clung 
to the belief that that state of affairs could not 
change, and to have shut his eyes and his ears 
to all evidence to the contrary. It was on a 
review of these circumstances that the Royal 
Coimnission found that the Chief Secretary 
was “ primarily responsible for the situation 
that was allowed to arise and for the outbreak 
that occiu’rod.” ” The main cause of the 
rebeMion,” they reported, ” appears to be that 
lawlessness was allowed to grow up imchecked, 
and that Ireland for several years past has been 
administered on the principle that it was safer 
and more expedient to leave the law in abey- 
ance if collision with any faction of the Irish 
people could thereby be avoided.” ” Such a 
policy,” it was added, “ is a negation of the 
cardinal rule of government which demands 
that the enforcement of law and the preser- 
vation of order should always bo independent 
of political expediency.” 

Another an|j| an even more flagrant toleration 
of lawlessnei^s was that in connexion with 


what is called “ Larkinism,” which demands 
sj>ecial mention as being the origin of • the 
“ Citizen Army ” that played so sinister a 
part in the rising. James l..arkin, who posed 
as a labour leader, although ho was not recog- 
nized or authorized by any reputable or well- 
established trade union, appeared on the scone 
in Ireland about 1006 as an organizer of fre- 
quent strikes at the seaports. After some 
turbulent passages at Cork, where he was 
disowned and prosecuted by the Liverpool 
Dockers’ Union, with which he had formerly 
been connected, he succeeded in 1907 in 
bringing about a very fonnidable strike, accom- 
panied by much disorder, in Belfast. Arrested 
and committed for trial for a violent assault 
on a non-striker, Larkin was released at the 
Assizes, the Crown Prosecutor by direction 
of Dublin Castle entering a nolle prosequi. As 
the authorities had previously released Larkin 
from prison after his conviction in Cork, the 
belief became widespread that no repressive 
measures against his proceedings were to be 
looked for, and turmoil and violence spread 
unchecked. Strong representations were mado 
by Lord Shaftesbury, Lord Mayor of Belfa.st, 
and by the magistrates and other local authori- 
ties, but nothing was done until a police strike 
resulted and a general paralysis of law was 
threatened. The military were then called 
out, the mob fired on, and lives lost — an apt 
illustration of the statement made before the 
Commission by Sir David Harrel, formerly 
Under-Secretary at Dublin Castle, to the effect 
that the Irish people ” are easily led, ‘and it is 
therefore the more incumbent* on the Govern- 
ment to nip lawlessness and disorder in the 
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bu#.” The neglect of this elementary duty, 
he went on to say, has invariably led to things 
getting out of hand, with the result that strong 
repressive measures become necessary, and then 
the innocent suffer with the guilty. One 
consequence was that manufacturers and 
merchants in Belfast, finding it impossible, in 
the absence of police protection, to get their 
go#ds conveyed to and from the docks, armed 
themselves and their servants, escorted their 
carts and lorries to the st earners, and saw their 
goods safe on board. This was the beginning 
of the arming in Ulster, and it arose from a 
profound disbelief in the firmness or justice 
of the Dublin Castle authorities. When after 
the elections of 1910 Home Rule was seen to 
be imminent and threats were uttered of 
using “ the strong liand ” to put down the 
resistance of the North, the Ulster Volunteers 
were formed. The political and religious objec- 
tions entertained by the majority in Ulster 
to the rule of a Dublin Parliament, whose 
loyalty to Englai#d and the Empire they dis- 
trusted and in which their own representatives 
must necessarily be in a permanent minority, 
were raised to fever heat, €^8|)ecially since the 
abolition of the Veto of the House of Lords 
had loft them without any constitutional pro- 
tection against a chanco majority in the House 
of Commons. But in addition there was the 
feeling, forced on the manufacturing and mer- 
cantile classes by the bitter experience of 1907, 
that Dublin Castle under Nationalist direction 


and guidance afforded no guarantee for the 
j)eacefiil carrying on of the iiidtistries by which 
they lived and by which their Province flour- 
ished. The result was the public and opiMily- 
avowe<i organization of a body of “ Volun- 
tetTs' iiiuler the leadership of Sir Edward 
Carson and with the sanction and support of 
the political, municipal, and irxlustrial heads 
of the Ulster community. Over one hundrotl 
thousand men wore (juickly enrolled and drilled, 
arms wt^re i)roeured, anti a solemn Covenant 
entered into by w’hieh the signatories, w’liih' 
renewing their pleilge of dovobsl loyalty to Iving 
and Empire, l)ound IhiMnselves to stand 
together, whatever might befall, and to def<?nd 
by foree of an ns if nts't^ssiiry what they 
regarded as tIuMr birthright of full and un- 
diminished British citizenship. It was the 
imitation of this arming and drilling by J^arkin's 
Citizen Army ami by oth<‘r bodies of Volunteers 
in the South, with otluT objects, wdiich contri- 
buted so imn*h to the rising. 

After Belfast Burkin next turned up in 
].)ublin, wliere, in 1913, In; organized a “trans- 
port workcTs ” strike, and endeavoured as 
usual to involve and to paralyse tlu' whole 
industrial life of Ihi* city. The eonditious of 
labour and of housing in Dublin were indc'ed 
appalling, and would have condoned almost 
dny effort at redness. Emj)lf>ymen*t was scanui 
and irregular, the rate of wagt's s<randalously 
low, and decent house aeeominodation for the 
working classes almost impossil)U> to obtain. 



GU^^RDING THE GREAT NORTHERN MAIN LINE, DUBLIN.^ 
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EDEN QUAY, DUBLIN. 

A view from cht O’Connell Monument. 


It was a common complaint that the Civic and 
Poor Law authorities paid too much attention 
to political speech-making and too little to 
sanitation and the proper performance of their 
more prosaic duties. The result was that this 
great strike assumed rather a Syndicalist and 
revolutionary character than that of a mere 
dispute about wages, and all the turbulent and 
disloyal elements in Dublin and the neigh- 
boiuhood were swept into it. Larkin was 
evidently provided from some source with 
ample funds, and as a secpiel to the strike the 
Citizen Army was formed and partly armed 
by^im during the winter of 1913-1914. An 
armed body of National Volunteers had also 
been organized in Dublin in imitation of 
the Ulster Volunteers, and both bodies held 
parades and revi ews without interference 
from the authorities until in June, 1914, 
the Inspector- General of the Royal Irish 
Constabulary felt compelled to draw the 
attention of the Chief Secretary to the fact 
that ** each coiuity will soon have a trained 
army far outnumbering the police, and those 
who control the Volunteers will be in a position 
to dictate to^what extent the law of the land 


will be earned into effect.” Still nothing was 
done for the reiissertion of the authority of the 
Government, although, as the CommissionerH 
pointed out. in their report, “ tliis lawless 
display of force should have been a warning 
against the recent policy of permitting the 
indiscriminate arming of civilians in Ireland 
in times of turbulence and faction. In periods 
of peace it may be desirable in an ordinary 
community to disregard some seditious utter- 
ances as mere vapouring, but when a country 
is engaged in a serious struggle sedition alters 
its aspect and becomes treason dangerous 
to the community, and should promptly be 
suppressed.” It thus came about that the 
outbreak of the Great War found a consider- 
able portion of Ireland under the control of 
armed forces led by men “openly declaring 
their hostility to the British Government, ami 
their readiness to welcome and assist England’s 
enemies.” And the Government of Dublin 
Castle was administered on the principle that 
it “was safer and more expedient to leave 
the law in abeyance if collision with any 
faction of the Irish people qpuld thereby bt‘ 
avoided.” 
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At what precise point the necessary con- the Prime Minister, consented to go to Ireland 

nexion between sedition in Ireland and the on the invitation of the Parliamentary Party 

German Government was established there is to address a meeting, at which Mr. Hediuond 

as yet no evidence to show. The original body, himself delivero<i a strong and earnest speech 

the Irish National Volunteers, was not osten- in favour of the energetic prosecution of tlie 

sibly disloyal, although some of its leading war and of the fjroinotion of re<Tuiting in 

promoters were afterwards identified with the Ireland. This led to somo disturbances, and 

rebellion, and suffered for it. I^iOrge numbers culminated in a break-up of the Irish National 

were enrolled, but of those only a minority Volunteers. *011 September lU) a new body, 

rendered themselves efficient, and the whole avowtHlly hostile to the Knglish connexion, 

liiovement was at the outset regarded os some- was formed under the name of the “ Irish ” 
thing in the nature of a political protest against Volunteers, and generally known as the Sinn 

the formation of the Ulster Volunteers. In Fein Voliinh^crs. These allied themselves with 

.June, 1914, a membership of 6.5,000 was the (^itizen Army which hml arisen out of 

claimed, but by this time Mr. Redmond, the Larkin's movement ; and as the Koyal C'om- 

leader of the Irish i’arliamentary Party, seems missioners state in their report, “ It is clear 

to have become alarmed at the seditious ten- that the insurrection was c ausiMi by two bodies 

deiM*y of some of the leaders, and he made an of men allied together for this i>urpose and 

effort to get the movement under his own known as tla^ Irish olunteers and the 

contFol. He insistetl on noiuinating a sufficient Citizen Army.” In their manifesto repudi- 

number of members of the committee to direct ating Mr. Redmond (signed by six persons, 

its decisions, but this step appears only to have all of whom were afterwards found mipli- 

accentuated the Tlisloyalty and discontent of cated in the rebellion), the founders of 

the extremists. Matters came to a head aft^r the Irish Volunteers state that they “regret 

the outbreak of the war, when Mr. Asquith, that the absence of Sir Rog.^r CViscmient in 
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America prevont8 him from being a signatory 
with us/’ 

This is the first appearance in the story of 
the name of one who played a sinister part, 
and was ultimately convicted of treason and 
sentenced to death. As the evidence at the 
trial was confined to Casement’s activities in 
Germany, and as he had hardly been hoard of 
before in Iiish politics, the details of his 
original connexion with the rebellious move- 
ment are for the most part lacking. He came 
of a well-known County Antrim family, of 
English origin, whoso members had always, 
so far as is known, been noted for their un- 
swerving loyalty and devotion to the Crown, 
his father being an officer in the British Army. 
Born in 1864, he led a roving life lor some time, 
being engaged in the Oil River trade on the 
Niger Coast. His knowledge of Africa led to 
}us employment in the British Consular service, 
and ho appears as Consul at Louren^o Marques 
in 1895. Here he. was able to be of much 
assistance to the Government and the Army 
during the South African war, and was duly 
thanked for lus services. I..ater he was 
appointed Consul to the Congo Free State, 
where he took a very prominent part in what 
was known as the “rod rubber” agitation, 
exposing and denouncing the bloodshed and 
cruelty which, he alleged, were connected with 
the collection and marketing of rubber by the 
agents of tho late King of the Belgians. At 


this time it is interesting to recall that he and 
tnose associated with him were freely attacked 
and criticised in the Irish Nationalist and 
Roman Catholic Press on tho ground that his 
reports were largely based on the narratives 
of Protestant missionaries, and wem not borne 
out by the Catholic missionaries, who had 
equal opportunities of observing tho facts. 
Oddly enough, in the first and only issue of tho 
Irish War News, the organ of the rebels pub- 
lished during the rising, this Congo agitation 
was referred to in tho bitterest terms. It was 
called ** a war of filth,” ” subsidized scandal 
mongoring,” and “ a foul-mouthed British 
libel ” on King l-^oopold, who was the victim of 
” hired ink-slingers ” the name of Sir Roger 
Casement, tho originator of the whole campaign, 
being, of course, omitted. In 1906 Casement 
was transferred to Brazil, acting successively as 
Consul at Santos and as Consul-General tit Rio 
de Janeiro, where again he took a prominent 
part in attacking the administration of the 
rubber companies, especially in the Putumayo 
district, his ” Putumayo Report,” officially is- 
sued as a Bluebook by the Foreign Ofiice, at- 
tracting much attention in both hemispheres. In 
1911 he w^as knighted and received the Corona- 
tion medal, retiring invalided from the service 
in 1913. During all this time it Is not recorded 
that he took much interest in Irish politics 
of any kind, and at his trial a letter was rea^l 
in which, in acknowledging the honour of 
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knighthood conferred on him in 1911, he ex- 
pressed the most courtier-like gratitude an<l 
devotion to King George. 

In October, 1913, Casement, having retired 
from the public service, appeared on a Home 
Rule platform in his native county of Antrim, 
statifig that he had never before stood on a 
public platform to deliver a political speech. 
His remarks seem to have been of a quite 
harmless character anti att ractetl no attention. 
But a quick change supervened. During the 
winter of 1913-1914 he suddenly appeared as 
the strenuous advocate <if the Hamburg- 
Amerika line of transatlantic steamers and of 
their scheme to establish a port of call at 
Queenstown, the Irish station for the American 
mails. As the ex-consul had no connexion 
with New York or with the trade of Queonstovn 
this might have passed as merely the amuse- 
ment of an idle hour, but in a letter which ho 
wrote to the American Press in February, 1914, 
after the project hod fallen through, there 
appears a passage that is significant of much 
in the light of subsequent events. He urged 
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all Americans to travel by the Hcunburg- 
Amerlka line in preference to British lines ; 
am], alluding to the English companies, he 
went on to say : “ They have succeeded, for 
a time at any rate, in keeping the friendly 
foreign company from the shores of Irel&nd, 
and they think they have Irish trade inexor- 
ably in their grip. ... I hope that before six 
months are over we shall have been able to 
devise means of asserting our right to own our 
own ports and to open them to whom we will.’* 
“ Before six months were over ’* Germany was 
at war with England, and Casement was in 
America eagerly pleading the German cause* 
In view of the light subsequently shed upon the 
espionage activities carried on in and from the 
Hamburg- Amerika offices in London and New 
York, the significance of this movement to 
gain a foothold in Ireland is sufficiently obvious* 
W’ith Queenstown as a base, and with “ emigra- 
tion ” agencies all over the country, the plan 
of a German -made insurrection in Ireland 
would have been markedly facilitated. 

Whether Casement was at this stage still a 
mere windbag and catspaw or a full-blown 


conspirator and traitor seenoa open to doubts 
His exact movements at the period were at his 
trial declared to be unknown, and he duly drew 
the instalments of his pension from the British 
Government up to September 30, 1914, nearly 
two months after the outbreak of the War. 
But already, in November, 1913, he hfld given 
in his adhesion to the Citizen Army and was also 
a member of the Committee 6f the Irish Nations^, 
Volunteors. And that his education with regard 
to German sea-plans was making progress is 
apparent from a letter, written in August, 1914, 
but not made public till later, in which occurs 
the following passage dealing with Mr. Red- 
mond’s advocacy of recruiting for the British 
Army in the w^ar : “It is perfectly clear that 
Ireland will be drawn into any war waged by 
England. But that we should voluntarily hel|) 
the wrong side in order to prevent a British 
defeat is the advice of traitors or of fools. For 
the present our attitude may be passive, but it 
must not remain so. Tlie day when a German 
fleet dominates the Irish Sea (v^d communica- 
tions with England are cut, that day will be the 
first day of Irish freedom and the first day of 
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Pulliol down walls which were in dan|er of fallind* 
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RUINED BUILDINGS IN SAGKVILLE 
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the freedom of the seas.” Meantime, it is 
important to note, the Clan-iia-Oael or physical 
force section of the Irish -American Nationalists, 
a section who had always been hostile to the 
Parliamentary Party, had formed a working 
alliance with the Gennan agencies in the United 
States, and from this period we hoar more and 
more of Germany’s sincere and disinter^sterl 
love for Ireland. Whether Casement wiw already 
in America when war broke out or crossed 
immediately after we have no means of knowing. 
Put already, on September 16, 1914, he wrote 
from New York to the Irish papers to chock 
the recruiting movement : “ Let Irish men and 
boys,** he said, “ stay in Irelfyid. Their duty 
is clear before God and man. We, as a people, 
have no quarrel with the Gorman people. 
1 Germany has never WTonged Ireland and we owe 
her more than one debt of gratitude.” /\nd at 
the end of the same month, os has been seen, 
when the Sinn Fein or treasonable section of 
Ihe Volunteers broke av^ay from the Red- 
niondite or loyal section, the secretaiy reported 
that only Sir Roger Casememt’s absence in 
America prevented him from being a signatory 
to the manifesto. ' 

Por the next ' few weeks nothing is bean! of 



( ■asement. but towards the end of November 
we find him in (lermany ns a se]f.pr<K*laiine<l 
“Irish Arnbassador ” to the (-entral PhiropiMin 
Powers at war w itli England. He had travelled 
ria Scandinavia, and he had taken the oppor- 
tunity of prfninilga.t ing a cock-and-bull story 
jibout an attempt on tin* j)art of the Rritish 
Minister at Christ iiinia to have* liim p<Msonf<l 
or otherwise disposed of. Arrived in H<'rlin, 
he was favoiimbK receivel at the Cerman 
Koreign Ollief and tor>k occasion to issue a 
stafomeut in which he declared that all the 
Irisli at home and abrojwl v\ ould work to assist 
the vietory of the Central Kmpircs,^ this would 
meMi) tlH‘ destruction of the Hritish yoke on 
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Ireland.** The German Secretary of State, on 
his part, issued a corresponding statement to 
the effect that : “ The Imperial Government 
declares formally that under no circiunstanees 
would Germany invade Ireland with a vi€>w to 
its conquest or the overthrow' of native institu- 
tions. Should the fortune of this great war,’* 
it was added, “ bring Gorman troops to Ireland 
they would land there not to pillage or destroy, 
but as forces of a Government inspired only by 
goodwill tow’ards Ireland and her i^eople, for 
whom Germany desires national pros[)erity and 
freedom.” This sudden api)earanc<? of the 
“ Irish Ambassador ” appears to have roiLsed 
liigh hopes in Berlin, where the TatjMatt 
exultingly declared that in Ireland England ha 1 
“ a spectre in her ow'ii house,” that Ireland had 
now formally expressed her sym[)athy for 
Germany, and that the declaration of the 
Gennafi Foreign Ofiicc^ ‘‘ would serve to destroy 
the last misgivings cherished against us in 
Ireland and corresjjondingly to intensify Irish 
enthusiasm for the German cause.” 

Having settled the matter of the alliance. 
Casement’s activities w^ere now' directed towards 
the formation of an Irish Brigttde, to l>e 
equipped in Germany and to land in Ireland, 
and on this point the evidence given on his 
trial before the High Court alTords a very full 
narrative. Trials for treason are happily un- 
common in England, and Casement's was : of 
.special interest to lawyers as being t he first in 
which, under the now Indictments Act, the 
charge against the prisoner was set out in plain 
language instead of the cumbersome medieval 
formula in use for so many centuries. The 
charge was based on the old Treason Act of 
Edward III., and the indictment recited that 
at a time when ” an open and public w'ar was 
being prosecuted and carried on by the German 
Emperor against our Lord the King,” Casement 

did traitorously adhere to and ai^ and comfort 
the said enemies in parts beyond the seas.” 
Hut for the Irish Brigade idea it would have 
been a matter of considerable dilTiculty to 
establish this charge, for treason must be proved 
by overt acts at the mouth of two witnesses. 
Casement, however, had directly and personally 
•ipproached many Irish soldiers while prisoners 
^ war in a German camp and endeavoured to 
^‘‘duce them 'from their allegiance for the 
porposo of joining an Irish Brigade to be 
^'M'dpped in Germaffy and landed in Ireland. 
And a recent exchange of prisoners had brought 


many of tliese albimportant witnesses to 
England at an opportune moment, 

iToin these it appeared that a gradual [irooess 
of seleelion v3f Irisli prisoners from various 
d<‘teritiT)u cunqis went on until some two thou- 
sand five luiridrod from dilTi^rent regim(‘nts bad 
been eoneentrated at Limburg on the Lnhn in 
the VVitvsbadeu district of Prussia. Hero 
towards the end of Dc'oemht'r, 11)14, Casi^ment 
urrivetl with a bath'iy of jiamphlels and Irisli- 
Ainericari in^ws^iaptu's and harangued the 
prisoners on tlie misery of tlicir situation and 
on the wrongs of Ireland. Ho stated that 
he w'as forming an Irish Brigade and he 
invited the Irish prisorsTS of war to join it, 
in w'hich cras<‘, instead of being treated as 
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prisoners, they would be taken to H<*rlin 
and becomo the guests of Germany. England 
was “ nearly beaten,” and now w’as the time 
for Irishmen to fight and gain Home Rule. 
In the event of Germany’s winning a sea battle 
he would send tho Irish Brigade to Irt^land, 
where they w ould “ fight against England ami 
free Ireland.” According to the witiu'sses 
Casement had ” a poor reception.” Ho was 
“hissed and hooed,” and on one occasion 
“ struck and pushed out of the camp,” defending 
himself with his umbrella until the German 
.sentries came to bis assist ance. Tiiis missionary 
work went on for over a year, lectures on the 
“ history of Ireland ” were delivered, aiid copies 
of the (Jadic American and the Continental Titnej 
with pamphlets bearing such titles as “ Criiiie-s 
against Ireland, by Sir Roger Casement,” and 
“Tho King, the Kaiser, and Irelar^l,” were 
distributed throughout the camp and left in 
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Iho hntM of th€> prisoners. Eventually, it was 
stated, some 52 soldiers out of the 2,500 
consented to join the Brigade, including one 
Bailey, a private of the Royal Irish Rifles, with 
a good service record, who frankly declared after 
Jjis arrest in Ireland that his only object was to 
get away from the comp and secure better 
treatment elsewhere with a view’ to ultimately 
rejoining his regiment and fighting for the King. 
Not a single Irish officer or non-commissioned 
officer could be got even to listen to Casement’s 
blandishments, and of all the 52 only one ulti- 
inat-ely landed in Ireland, personally conducted 
by (Jasemont himself. 

The spoech-making and conversations wdth 
the prisoners began about Christmas 1914, when, 
according to Casement, England was already 
“ nearly beaten,” but it was not till long after- 
the ” victorious sea-battle ” being still un- 
reasonably delayed — that a definite move wa^ 
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made. Here a som what mysterious “ Captain 
Monteith ” comes into the story. He had, it 
appears, been active in organizing the Sinn Fein 
V’olunteers and in opposing recruiting for the 
British Army, and was accordingly deported 
from Ircftind under the Defence of^the Realm 
Act in November 1914. He too made his w ay 
to Germany and was acting in concert wdtli 
(.’asement, wdiom he was able to keep en rap^)ort 
with the movements and intentions of sym- 
pathizers in Ireland. According to the statc^- 
ment of Bailey, who had in the meantime been 
put into uniform and made a sergeant in the 
Irish Brigade, Casement anti Monteith took him 
to Berlin in March 1916, the party putting up 
at the Saxonia Hotel, which, even in war time, 
must have been a welcome tdiunge from life in 
the Limbiu*g camp. The next piece of evidence 
was a railway ticket, Berlin^ — Wilhelmshavcn. 
April 12, 1916, which by some oversight the 
Gennan officials had ornittetl to collect and 
which was found in the overcoat pocket of on * 
of the three after their landing on the Kerry 
coast. At Wilhelmshaven Casement, Monteith 
and Bailey set out in a submarine on their 
adventurous journey to Ireland — the only 
” Irish Brigade ” that hod materialised after ' 
fifteen months’ preparation. I’lie actual de- 
parture seems to have been on April 14. It is 
noteworthy that although the promised fleet of 
cruisers wdth 40,000 men on board did not, for 
obvious reasons, accompany Casement to Ire- 
land, yet a fleet of Zeppelins and battle cruisers 
made their appearance off the East Coast on the 
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A BARRICADE IN TOWNSEND STREET. * 
Smaller picture: Reinaint of • motor.eer which wes wed at a barricede. 
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ARMOURED GARS IN DUBLIN. 

A car passiiij^ through the streets near Carlisle 
Bridge. Smaller picture : An armoured car carrying 
money to the bank. 

* night of Easter Monday, a date on ’w liich it was 
hoped the Sinn Fein Rebellion would have been 
in full swing all over Ireland. But as a help in 
the Rising a captured Wilson liner, trans- 
formed into the appearance of a harmleas 
Xorw’egian tramp, and christened the Aud, was 
loaded with rifles, machine guns, ammunition 
and bombs and dispatched from Wilhelutshaven 
so as to reach the coast of Kerry at the same 
time as the submarine. As will bo seen, it was 
intercepted and sunk and the only amis that 
reached our shores were those produced os 
evidence against Casement at Bow Street. 



supplied widi money through Irish-Aiiiericau 
societies.” This was so stated in publicr by Mr. 
John MacXoill on Xovember 8, 1914. From 
the date of their secession from the National 
Voluntec^rs the Sinn Fein Volunteers made 


We must now return to Ireland, where, thanks 
to the attitude of the Executive which regarded 
it as “ safer and more expedient to leave the 
law in abeyance,** preparations for the rising 
were, with German and Irish-American help, 
being steadily and, indeed, ostentatiously pushed 
forwartl. As the Royal Commission reported, 
and €18 everyone knew in Ireland, the Irish (or 
Sinn Fein) Volunteers, the Citizen Army and 
the old Fenian organization were actively 
in this work. In the words of the 
Commissioners, “ it is now a matter of common 
notoriety that the Irish Volunteers have been 
m communicatio!ii with the authorities in 
Germany and were for a lone time known to h® 


rapirl progress, and a year later, towards the eu<l 
of 1915, Sir Matthew Nathan, the Under- 
ScH*retary for Ireland, was able to report to Mr. 
Birrell that they numbered 1.3,500 and that 
“ each group of these is a centre of revolutionary 
propaganda.” He added that they hotl 2,.500 
rifles and “ hod their eyes on the 10,000 in t he 
hands of the supine National Volunttwa.” But 
nothing further was done, and the Commis- 
sioners, while commending the Under-Secretary 
for his vigilance, felt compelled to add ; “ We 
consider that he did not sufficiently impress upon 
the Chief Secretary, during the latter’s prolonged 
absences from Dublin, the necessity for more 
active measures to remedy the sitnation in 
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Ireland which on December 18 last in a letter to 
the Chief Secretary he described as ‘ most serious 
and menacing.’ ” 

Apart from arming and drilling, which went 
on openly, the most mischievous form of dis- 
loyalty prtictised by the Sinn Feiners was their 
anti -recruiting propaganda. At first the Irish 
reservists hastened readily to rejoin the Colours, 
and were in many cases escorted, to the railway 
stations by a cheering populace with bands 
and banners. Recruiting also was not unsatis- 
factory when allowance is made for the circum- 
stances of a population mainly agricultural 
and with its youth largely depleted by 
emigration. Over 100,000 recruits enlisted 
in Ireland, although the country was 
exempted from the system of registration and 
conscription that was applied in England and 
Scotland. This, however, was altogether 
changeil when the Sinn Fein propaganda got 
to work. “ It w as owing,” say the Commis- 
sioners, “ to the activities of the leaders of the 
Sinn Fein movement that the forces of dis- 
loyalty gradually and steadily increased and 
tmdermined the initial sentiment of patriotism.” 
At this time, too (which coincides with Case- 
ment’s period of greatest activity among the 
Irish prisoners in Germany), the “Volunteer” 
and “Citizen” organizations, which of them- 
selves had no visible or substantial means of 
subsistence, suddenly found themselves in 
command of apparently unlimited fimds. 
Assisted by German and Irish -American sub- 
sidies, “ a flood of seditious literature ” was 
poured over Ireland. Anti -recruiting and 
treasonable newspapers appeared in rapid suc- 
cession, and arms and explosives were smuggled 
into the country. Now and again a newspaper 
wtis suppressed or a too active and plain 
spoken agitator was deported under the 
Defence of the Realm Act, but no firm or consis. 
tent policy was follow^ed, and the men deported 
were able to n\ake their way to America or in 
some cases back to Ireland to resume their 
ac^tivity. Sir Morgan O’Connell, a prominent 
Kerry magistrate and Deputy Lieutenant for 
his county, told the Commission of his vain 
attempts to induce the Castle to suppress a 
seditious anti -recruiting meeting announced to 
be held in Killamoy. The meeting was an 
“ imported ” one, ho said, speakers, platform, 
resolutions and audience being brought in by 
special trains. Tho Executive refused to 
interfere, and the result was that recniiting, 
which hadfi^n going rather well in tho dis- 


trict, came to a sudden stop. Organizers^ind 
speakers for such meetings were sent all over 
the country amply provided with money and 
with pamphlets and posters, with the result, as 
recorded by the Commission, that “ by the 
middle of 191.5 it was obvious to the military 
authorities that their efforts in favour of 
recruiting w'ere being frustrated by the hostile 
activities of the Sinn Fein supporters, and ftiey 
mode representations to the authorities to that 
effect. The general danger of the situation was 
clearly pointed out to the Irish Government 
by the military authorities on their own initia- 
tive in February last, but the warning fell on 
unheeding ears.” 

The winter of 1915-16 was a highly critical 
period, and continuous warnings poured into 
Dublin Castle from responsible oHlcials through- 
out the country. If these }iad been attended 
to the rising could even t hen have Ijeen 8U)ppecl. 
The ” conduct, zeal, and loyalty ” of the Royal 
Irish Constabulary, who were responsible for 
order in the whole country dutside Dublin, luwl 
never been put to a severer test, and never w as 
tho efficiency of that splendid force rnort^ 
thoroughly prove^d ; that they did not strike in 
time and so prevent all tho bloodshed and * 
destruction that ensued was not their fault. 
The warning of Sir Neville Chamberlain, In- 
spector-General of the Royal Irish Constabulary, 
in which, nearly two years Ixiforo the outbreak, 
he pointed out that the police would soon be far 
outnumbered by an armed and trained force in 
every coimty, and that the Volimteers would be 
in a position to dictate whether or not the law 
of the land should be carried into effect, has 
already been quoted, and later in the year 1914 , 
when the war hod begun, he reported that the 
Volunteer organization was disloyal, seditiorjs, 
and revolutionary. At the same time the 
Commissioner of the Dublin Metropolitan 
Police warned tho Government that the Volun- 
teers might “ attempt some escapade before 
long.” As the^Conunissioners state, the htwls 
of police wore in possession of “ full and oxa(!t 
reports os to the nature, progress, and aims of 
the various armed associations in Ireland . 
From these sources the Govermnent had 
abundant material on which they could hav(^ 
acted many months before the leaders them- 
selves contemplated any armed rising.” 

Lord Wimbomo was now Lord-Lieutenant, 
having succeeded Lord Aberdeen in January, 
1915, and he was approached«in March, 1916, by 
Lord Midleton, a resident Irish peer who had 
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ON THE KINGSTOWN ROAD AT BALLS BRIDGE, DUBLIN. 

Soldiers about to open fire on Sinn Feincrs. who were sniping from houses two hundred yards away. 


held high office in more than one(5overninent, 
and who saw what was going on in his own 
county of Cork. The facts were pointed out, 
but as Lord Midleton stated in his evidence, 
“ I gathered, although lie did not say so in 
words, that he (the Viceroy) was unable to 
move further owing to the general attitude of 
the Government towards Ireland, which it 
was impossible to distiirb.i’ On vSt. Patrick’s 
Day (March 17), however, things reached a 
stage when it was impossible any longer to 
ignore the danger. The Admiralty were, it is 
believed, in receipt of information regarding 
the preparations for Casement’s sailing and for 
the shipping of 20,000 rifles and other munitions 
to Ireland that were going on at that moment 
at Wilhelrnshavcn, and the Sinn Fein Volun- 
teers themselves indulged in a kind of full-dress 
rehearsal of the rising fixed for Easter five 
weeks later. The Volunteers paraded the 


principal streets armed aial in force, and, it 
was said, even wc'iit through the form of 
“occufiying ” the gates of the (’astle and other 
public buildings. Corresponding manifesta- 
tions were hc*ld throughout the country, and on 
this the Inspector-Ccmeral of Police reported 
bluntly that the Irish Volunteers were “a 
pack of rebels,” who would proclain^ their 
in<iep(*ndence on the first favourable oppor- 
tunity. Further warning was contained in a 
letter intercepted by the (Vmsor, in which the 
writer boasted of the St. Patrick’s Day per- 
formance, and iwlded that the Castle was 
watching the V-oluntcers closely, but was 
“afraid to do anything against thorn.” They 
had marched, ” all armed with rifles,” through 
the main streets. They had ” saluted ” John 
MacXeill, their leader, “under the nose of 
the Castle,” and hatl done the same in front of 
the “ foreign college of Trinjjy ” and the old 
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After it was captured by British troops. 

cult they would be. This report reached the 
Under-Secrotary on April 10. On April 12, 
the day on wliich Casement arrived at Wilhelms - 
haven, it reached the Cluef Secretary, who 
sagely wrote, upon it : “ Requires careful con- 


sideration.’* And there it rested, the Chief 



Parliament House. After this one or two 
feeble and irresolute attempts to seize arms 
were Uiade, w'h(>reupon the Coimcil of the 
Volunteers issued a haughty manifesto stating 
that they would not submit to be dis- 
armed, and that “ the raiding for arms and the 
attempted disarming of men ” would be met, 
“ in the natural course of things,” by resistance 
and bloodshed. The Chief Commissioner of 


Commissioner receiving no directions or orders. 
On the 19th, at a meeting of the Dublin Cor- 
poration, an Alderman Kelly declared that it 
was evidently the dehberato intention of the 
Government to cause bloodshed in Ireland by 
an attack on the Volunteers, and he protested 
against such an unprovoked outrage in a city 

•which he declared was, “ under God, the most 

a 

peaceable in Europe.” On the 18th, the day 
before, the Adn\iralty had received secret 
information from Germany of the sailing of. 
Casement ; the ship was timed to arrive in 
Ireland on Good Friday, the 21st, and the 
rising was fixed for the following day — Easter 
Eve, or Easter Sunday morning. : 

Even the Irish Executive could not close its 


the Dublin police now reported that “drastic 
steps ’* should be taken, as the Sinn Feiners 
were “gaining in niunbers, in equipment, in 
discipline and in confidence,** and that the 
longer such steps were^^layed the more difli- 


ears to this news, and it began to consider the 
taking of steps that ought to have been con- 
sidered and taken six months before. The 
Sinn Feiners and the Citizen Army were also 
somewhat unprepared and divided in their 
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cq^ncilta. Of tlio. former the most noisy and 
talkative would liitotikbry, when the critical 
moment approached, have been only too j^lad 
of some excuse to postpone a rising for which 
they had, in truth, little stomach. As far 
back as May, 1915, a resolution in favour of 
an immediate insurrection had been proposed 
by one of the fanat^al extremists at the Council 
of Jbho Irish Volunteers, and had been vetoed 
only by the personal influence of Professor 
John MacNoill, the chairman. At this last 
moment also the “ intellectuals showed signs 
of wishing to hold back, and some confusion in 
the ranks of the rebels was the result. 1'hey 
would have been only too willing to lot the 
“ 40,000 Germans,” of whom there luid l3(*en 
so much talk throughout the coimtry, land and 
fight their battles ; but now when they heard 
that Casement was coming practically alone, 
and that the Castle was waking up, it was a 
different story. The Citizen Army, however, 
with its central office at Liberty Hall, was of 
tougher fibre, an^ was resolved to go on at 
all costs. This “ Liberty Hall ” was a ram- 
liliackle mansion in a decaying cpiartt'r of 


Dublin. iu*ar tlic docks, ancl had l)(M*n the centre 
of Larkinite activity during tla* gri*at di>ck 
and transport strike of I9i:b anti had ever 
since been the headquartATs of the Irish 'rrans- 
port »md (k*rieral W^orkers' I'nion as well as 
of tlw* Citizen Army, and the focus of disorder 
and sedition in Dublin. Funds were luwer 
lacking, and a printing press had been estah- 
lished t here fmm which proceeded much of I ho 
stMiitious literatun* with which the country 
was permeated. At the last moment, in order 
to ex.‘ito the people and to make it im]H)ssiblo 
to take any V>ackward step, the Liberty Hall 
Press (produced a bogus docaimcnt pur|)orting 
to be a circular containing orders for the imme- 
diate seizure by the [)olieo, at a gi\’en w^ord, 
of all the iiu'inlHTs of the Simi Fein National 
Council, of the Kxeculive of the Irish Wiluii* 
teers, of the Committee of the National Vt>hin- 
teers, and of tla* (\aineil of the (Ja “lie League, 
togetlier with tlw^ oeeupatioii hy tlu* military 
of the buildings identified with these iMxlies. 
This doeuiia*rjt was undotihtedly one of the 
proximate cause's t)f the* outbreak whieh it 
rt'ndered inevitable, as was obviously the 
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intention of tho8e who concocted and cir- 
culated it. It was made the text of the 
speech of Alderman Kelly at the meeting of 
the Dublin Corjjoration on April 19, to which 
allusion has been made, and its wide circulation 
was intended to crcjate, and did create, the 
idea that the Clovermnent was determined to 
have bloodshed at any cost and on any pretext. 
, As a matter of fact this “ bloodthirsty ’* 
Government was still hesitating and irresolute. 
In Kngland the politicians were, just at the 
moment, violently excited about the question 
of general service in the Army, and a break-up of 
the Government was declared to be imminent. 
"l''ho Chief Secretary was in London, prepared 
to €idmit, indeed, that the scheme for an insur- 
rection in Ireland required “ careful considera- 
tion,” but otherwise taking no steps in the 
matter, whilst the Lord lieutenant was com- 
pleting arrangements for a lioliday viceregal 
tour in Ulster with the usual junketing and 
speechrnaking. The Admiralty alone was on 
the alert, and sent out from Queenstown a sloop 
to patrol the Kerry coast and await the arrival 
of the Aud with its cargo of arms and the 
German submarine with Sir Roger Casement 
on board. No doubt the Admiralty had good 
reason for keeping its own counsel. The Aud 
was challenged and stopped by the sloop 
Bluebell, while the submarine was apparently 
able, to reach the coast, to land its passengers, 
and to get off again. Both the Aud and 
the submarine kept good time ; indeed they 
appear to have arrived a day too soon. Ac- 
cording to the Admiralty warning the landing 
was to have been on the 2l8t, and the rising a 
day or two later. But on the evening of the 
20th a labourer named Hussey, while walking 
on Banna Strand, near Tralee, observed a deep 
red light out at sea, apparently about half a 
mile from the shore. This was, no doubt, th'3 
signal of the 'arrival of the boat and its cargo, 
but alas for the plotters there was nobody 
there to receive and return the signal, for 
Hussey was an industrious, honest man and 
know nothing of plots or insurrections. ’ If 
Casement had been able to land then and hod 
been ree dved by a band of volunteers with 
motor-cars, as was doubtless the arrangement, 
the arms and ammunition might have been 
<listributed over the south-west of Ireland 
before morning and the ringleaders • on their 
way to Dublin to take charge of matters there. 
But everything miscarried. The Aud making 
for Fenit H^bour, just south of Banna Strand, 


stood off till morning, when she was hailodaby 
the Bluebell and asked to account for her 
movements : the submarine had by this time 
apparently, got rid of its burden and dis- 
appeared. The Aud flow Norw^egian colours 
and declared that she w’Os bound from Bergen 
to a port in Italy ; the captain of tlfc Bluebell, 
not satisfied, ordered her to follow him to 
Queenstown for further examination, but when 
jUst outside the harbour she hoisted the German 
flag, the crew put off in their boats, and were 
taken prisoners while the vessel herself blew up 
and sank/ When divers went down the 
cargo was found, os expected, to consist of arms 
and ammunition. 

Meanwhile events were happening on shore. 
Another peasant named MacCarthy went out 
before daylight on Good Friday morning for a 
walk on Banna Strand, ancl, there he found, 
half w^aterloggod and drifting wdth tlie weaves, 
a vessel of quite unusual construction — a little 
tub of a boat without keel or rudder and w ith 
four short oars which w^ere also adrift. It was 
obviously designed so os to be pocked and 
carried securely inside a submarine. It appears 
from Bailey’s narrative that Casement, Mon- 
teith and himself had endeavoured to retwh 
land with this craft, but they w^ere not seamen, 
and as they made no allowance for the At lantic 
surf, the boat capsized in shallow w’ater and 
they had to wade ashore. ’'Fhey had some 
revolvers and a considerable quantity of 
ammunition which they concealed as best they 
couki in the sand, and sot out apparently to 
look for the insurrection. The immediate 
outlook seemed sufficiently hopeless. They 
were on a bleak exposed shore miles aw ay from 
tuiy means of communication ; no one w as 
there to welcome them ; the submarine was 
gone, leaving them indeed with a boat but a 
boat which they were imable to handle. If the 
Aud had succeeded in landing her cargo of 
arms at Fenit or elsewhere there might still bo 
a chance, as Tnalee and the district had been 
well worked by German spies and agents. 
Lody, the Gennan spy who was executed in the 
l''ower, had been arrested at Killarney, not 
many miles off, and doubtless he hod left 
plenty of ground bait behind. It is probable, 
in ftict, that if the boat had arrived a day or 
two later it might liave found a “ procession ” 
or “ demonstration ” in. progress that would 
speedily have resolved itself into an armed 
force, l^ut the derelicts on Banna Strand 
knew nothing of what was just then happening 
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RHSCUING VALUABLES FROM SMOKING RUINS. 


to the And, and they knew as little of the 
I>rej aratioris, or lack of preparation, of their 
friends on shore. Early in the morning they 
were seen by a servant girl wandering on tha 
sand tiunes. and, later on, Monteith and Bailey 
were met making their way to Tralee, some 
miles off. Casement, possibly on acco\mt of 
weakness, had been left ' behind among the 
.sandhills. At this point Monteith disappears 
from the story, ultimately, according to one 
account, making his escape to America with a 
companion whom he had mot in Tralee : 
Bailey returned alone to the Strand, but was 
imable to find Casement. 

Meanwhile the peasant who discovered the 
boat on the shore has spread the story ; neigh- 
bours assemble to examine the scene ; the 
revolvers are dug out of the sand and other 
discoveries suggest that the police should he 
communicated with. When the con.stahles 
arrive from Ardfort, the nearest village, further 
search is made. Casement is found hiding in an 
old “ rath ** or earthen fort of prehistoric con- 
struction : Bailey also is run down. All are 
conveyed to Tralee, whi^re a few arrests are 
made and the iesurrection and invasion are at 


an end so far as the “ Kingdom of Kerry ” 
is concerned. 

It was afterwards ascertained that here and 
there in Cork and in Kerry, and even across the 
estuary of the Shannon in the County of Clare, 
which lies immediately to the north of Kerry, 
there had been assemblages of men on the 
Friday and on the Saturday waiting anxiously 
for some massengers w'lio did not arrive. I'hey 
were Voluntcjers or would-be Volunteers, 
waiting for the arms that were never to be 
deli\'ered. Casement was on his way to London 
to stand his trial for High Treason, and the 
police, who knew their duty as soon as they 
w’ere permitted to perform it, had the loading 
local suspects safely under lock and key. In 
Tralee police-barracks Casement learnt some- 
thing of what had been going on. He recognized 
that the game was up, sent for a priest and asked 
him to let the people know that he was Roger 
Casement, that he had failed, that the German 
arms and ammunition were at the bottom of the 
sea, that no more foreign aid was to be looked 
for and that a rising was hopeless. One local 
incident remains to be referred to before we 
leave Kerry. On the night of Good Friday a 
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mot-or car driving furiously passt^l tiirough 
Killorglin, a village lying to the west of Killarney 
and south of Tralee. Outskh' Killorglin, on the 
Tralee road, the car took a wrong turning and 
plunged with all its occupants into the river 
La\me, which there begins to widen out into an 
estuary on its way to lJingl(> Bay. The three 
passengers were drowned. Twt) of thf> bodies 
^ere recovered and the men uerc found to be 
wearing Sinn Fein bodges. 'J'he third body was 
carried out to sea. W(*re these men carrying 
round the fiery cross and calling on tlie faithful 
with final irLstru<ptioiis to rally to Casem(‘nt ? 
Was the tliird man Monteith on his way back 
to Tralee to take charge of affairs there V It 
would seem that this dramatic incident with all 
its influence on the rising in Kerry and elsewhere 
will remain a mystery to the last. 

We left Dublin in some confusion, the Citizen 
Army pushing forward for insurrection, the 
Sinn Feiners imcertain as to their plans and 
movements, tlfe authorities in the Castle still 
in the dark but uneasy at the prospect l>eforo 



dOHN MACNEILL. 
President of the Sinn Fein Volunteers. 



“ MAJOR ’’ MACBRIDK ( x). 
One of the shot rebels. 


them. The news of Casement’s landing and 
arrest became knowti on Saturday and those 
concerned behaved each after Jiis kind. The 
Cixstle deliberated, the “ intellect tials ” of tho 
Sinn Fein mov(‘m(^nt decided to post pone act ion, 
the (Utizcii Army decided to go ahead and act 
more vigoro\isly than ever. At the end of 
^lan li, as we have sei n, thti lnspe(*tor (ien<Tal 
of the Royal Irish CV)nKtahnlary had reported 
that tho VoliinttHTs throughout th(‘ country 
\vere “ a pack of rebels ” only await ing tho 
opportunity to proclaim their inflepenchoicc*. 
A week la.t<*r the Chief Commissioner of 
Police had r('j)orted to Dublin that lliey 
were gaining in numbers, cf|uipment, discipline, 
and confidence, and that dnislit* action 
should be taken, yet nothing had he<*n demo 
in tlie interval to strengthen the garrison 
or to ])rot('ct. the Metro] )olis and the s<'at 
of (Jovernment and *>f military authority iji 
the cMiuntry, the Dublin police being an 
unarmed forcre. 1’here weri‘ no guns near(‘r than 
Alhlono where four fit'ld pieces rei.resenUul tho 
artillery of Ireland, and t lu^ garrisons, im luding 
that of Dublin, w(‘n^ little more than training 
depots. On April 22 th(* Irish Fo/a/./rcr an- 
nounced the holding of “a very interesting 
series of marneuvres ” for Faster, a movement 
wJiicli “ might well stand as a modc‘l for other 
ar»-as.” 'I’hat (wening such authorities as could 
bo got together nv't in consultation in Dublin 
Castle. On tlw? following tlay ftirtlier cnnsulta* 
lions were held and it was then linnllv decide<l 
that the prop(‘r eourse was to seize the leaders 
of the movement. But the question at once 
arose : How to do it ? The#, were no Iroojjs 
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A MACHINE-GUN SECTION IN ACTION. 


available for so serious a step, and long ago when 
8ir Neville Chamberlain, the Inspector -General, 
had wamt'd the Government that the police 
would find themselves in every county cou- 
f routed with superior force, his warning 
was ignored. Now the Executive realised, too 
late, that the witness was true. They were 
helpless with an armed insurrection at their 
gates, and they decided that they must wait till 
a sullicient military force was collected. No 
doubt t hey were strengthened in their idea that 
delay was safe by tlu^ failure of Casement in 
Kerry and by the dt*cision of the moderate 
section to postpone action. This decision had 
been promulgated in Dublin late on Saturday 
evening in the following form ; — 

Owing to tho vory critical powition all orders givon 
to Irish Volunteers for to-morrow, Kostcr Sunday, are 
hereby rescinded, and no parades, inarclios, or other 
inoyoinontH of Irish Volunteers will tako place. Kadi 
individual voluntoor will obey this order strictly in 
every jjarticulHr. 

Koin MacXkill, 

Chief of Staff, Irish Volunteers. 

Rut Professor MacNoill, who was the founder 
of the Volunteers, had laimched a movement 
which he was imable any longer to control. 
No “ parades, marches or other movements ” 
took place on Easter Simday, it is true, but 
excited and angiy consultations were held and 


tho proclamation of the “ Irish Republic ” was 
drawn up, signed and printed at Liberty Hall 
and publicly read from tho steps of that building 
by the Countess Markievicz, surrounded by her 
“ stafT.” After that the boats were burnt and 
there was no going back. MacNeilPs proclama- 
tion no doubt gave some of the more timid 
members the opportunity of stopping at homo 
and taking no public part in the rising, but 
Liberty Hall, the Citizen Anny, tho Fenians 
and all the signatories of the proclamation -- 
seven in number, MacNeill’s name being 
omitted — were committed. Tho only official 
comment on MocNeiirs countermanding order 
that saw the light was written five days later 
by P. H. Pearso, a schoolmaster, who called 
himself “Commandant General Commanding- 
in-Chief the Army of tlie Irish Rej^ublic and 
President of the IVovisional Government.** 
It was written w'hen Pearse saw that the move- 
ment was hopelessly beaten, and it is additionally 
interesting as showing how well planned and 
how widely spread had been the movement for 
rebellion. After boasting that ho and his 
friends had been “ writing with fire and steel 
the most glorious chapter in the later history 
of Ireland,** he went on to say : — 

I om KatiHflod that we should hav<$ accomplished 
more, that we should have aocomplishod the task of 
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e^hroiiin^ as well as proclaiming the Irish Uepuhiic 
as a sovereign State, had our arrangemonts for a simiil- 
tanoous rising of the whole country, wit h a combined plan 
as sound as the Dublin plan hoe been jiroved to bo, la^en 
allowed to go through on Easter Sunday. Of the fatal 
countermanding order which prcvonto<l those plans 
from being carried out I shall not speak furtl»er. 

Nor did the “ fatal countonnanding order 
long hold the field. On the Sttnday morning 
an armed body of members of the Citizen Army 
raided a quarry near Dublin and captured 250 
pounds of gelignite which they co!iveye<l in 
triumph to Liberty Hall and later in the day, 
a 4 already stated, the Jlepiiblic was proclaimed 
from the steps of that builtling. This, however, 
seems to have been an umiuthorizod piece of 
eccentricity and self-assertion on tlio part of 
the Countess Markievicz, as t he form il [iroclama- 
tion by the self-elected Provisional Covernment 
— of which the Countess was not a in(*mher - 
did not take j)Uioe till the following day. And 
so q^etly was this first pr<jclaniation managed 
—or such was the state of disorganization jin 


\Vhile all this was going on, the Castle, a f(*w 
hundred yards away, was still cogitating. On 
Monday morning it had secured the concurrence 
of the Chief Secretary to the [)ropose(l arrest and 
internment of the Wdunteer leaders. No doubt 
the Country’s governors were congratulating 
themselves on a good tlay's work. It was holi- 
day time: the Comiiwmder-iii-Chief had goiui 
to Knglaiul, aiul many of his otlic<Ts laid goye 
off to the Ward Hunt Paces at Kairyhous<s wlieii 
tla* news suddenly arriveil that the City was 
“ up,” that the l<(‘pul)lie had been proelaimed 
at Nelson’s Pillar, aial that a series of com- 
manding positions in the City wenj alrcaily in 
the hands of t he rebels ! 

Tlie proceedings of this extraordinary Kaster 
Monday —the most calamitous day in the history 
of Dublin since that ” Black Monday ” many 
centuries before wlicn tlu' rtf)wep of its citizt'us, 
several hundred in number, l''aster lu)liday 
insking in rullen's Wood, were st‘t upon and 


Dublin that neither the authorities nor the 
Dublin new.spapers appear to have heard of it 
at the time. A more formal defiance of Mac- 
NeilTs order, the move which finally launched 
the rising in Dublin was issued early on Monday 
morning in the following shape : — 

Dublin Brigaile Orders, H.Q, 

2ith Aprils 1910. 

(1) The four city battalionH will parade fur inspectipn 
amt route march at 10 a.m. to-day. 

(2) Full arms and oquioinont and one day’s rations, 

Tuoma.s MacDonaoh, 

Corntfuimkivt. 

Coy. E. 3 will parade at Beresford Place at 10 H.in. 

P. H. Pearse, 

Commandunt. 



BARRICADE OF BARRELS ON BACHELORS WALK. 
Smaller picture : Troops snipin* in the streets. 
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masHacretl by the wild tribunineri from the 
neighbouring mountains — call for soip© descrij^- 
tion in detail. The minimizing ^f^rnents 
issued by the Executive and the restrictions of 
the Censorsliip, no doubt necessary and in- 
evitable at the time, together with the menda- 
cious ‘ reports deliberately circulated by the 
rebels, combined to produce the impression oven 
in friendly countries that a comparatively 
harmless street disturbance was ruthlessly 
suppressed in torrents of blood by a savage and 
oppressive Government. A more preposterous 
travesty of liistory was never concocted. We 
have already seen the “ Commandant General 
of the Army of the Irish Republic ” boasting 
of a “ sound " and “ combined plan for simul- 
taneous insurrection all over the country, and 
of the fact that he and his friends had been 
writing “ in firetlnd steel ’ ' a new chapter in the 


FLOUR AND BREAD FOR THE POOR. 
Taking away a supply of flopr from a military 
depot. Smaller picture : Givinji kread to a hungry 
inhabitant. 

liistory of Ireland ; and it is necessary to point 
out that at the very outset, wlien the police hotl 
been driven off the streets, and before the 
soldiers wore in a position seriously to begin 
the work of restoring order and authority, 
murder, pillage, and arson were the order of the 
day. That some of the leaders attempteil to 
prevent this does not in the least modify or 
excuse the criminal recklessness of their conduct 
in letting loose the forces of crime and disorder 
in a notoriously turbulent city. And the out- 
rage and bloodshed and destruction of a great 
capital that ensued must for ever lie at their 
doors, even when duo allowance is made for the 
slackness and incapacity of an Executive which 
neglected all the duties with which it was en- 
trusted. Unarmed and isolated policemen, 
soldiers and civilians were murdered at the very 
outset of the rebellion both in Dublin and in the 
country districts, and this is at once thp expla- 
nation and the justification of the severity of 
the repression. 

As we have seen, the four city battalions of 
the Volunteers were summoned — in defiance 
of their “ Chief of Staff *’ — to parade at 10 
o’clock “ with full anns and equipment and one 
day’s rations ” at Beresford Place. Beresford 
Place is the open space in front of Liberty Hall, 
the headquarters of the Citizen Army, whose 
members assembled in full force at the same 
time. And at Liberty Hall the proclamation 
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of ftie Lrish Kepublic had already been drawn 
up, signed and printed, in readiness for general 
distribution. Dublin is a compactly built city, 
divided pretty equally into north and south 
by the river Liffey, whose long lines of quays 
preserve an open and continuous thorouglifaro 
from west \o east. Canals with many bridges 
form a kind of boundary to the nortli and south. 
Td^the east it is open to the sea, and railways, 
with four terminal stations, form the connexion 
with the south, west, and north of the island. 
The Castle, the nominal Seat of (Government of 
the country, lies in the centre and all the leading 
buildings, such as the Post Ottioe, the Bank, and 
the Four Courts, lie within a few minutes’ reach. 
Liberty Hall and the (Justom House ar(5 a lit tle 
to the east of Sackville Street, whoso main 
ornament is the Post Offices an imposing porti- 
cood edifice witli* Nelson’s Pillar just op|)Osite. 
All the main “ strategic points ” are easily 
reached, and a determined body of insurgents, 
with well-laid plans and favouretl by a carohws 
executive, can obtain control of the city within 
half an hour. This is what happened. The 
“ parade ” at Beresford Place suddenly re- 
solved itself into an army of insurrection, and 
before the Castle knew what was going on its 
sceptre had departed, the unarmed city police 
had to withdraw quietly, and Dublin was at the 
mercy of the rebels. 

It was about half -past 11 on this Kaster 
Monday when the “ army ” in Beresford Place 
began to dissolve into sectipns which marche<i 
off to take up their appointed stations. At a 
quarter to 12 a motor-car containing the 


Provisional (lovernment, and followed by a 
bodyguard of some 200 well-armed men, 
emerged from Beresford IMace into Abbey 
StriHJt, and marched down the street in the 
direction of the l*ost Office, whon^ it had 
been dbcided that the Republic should establish 
its headquarters. The place was not bmlly 
chosen, seeing that the Post OfVice is, t>r rathcT 
was, an isolated, powerfully-constructed stonq 
building, and commaiK.'s the main slToet of 
the city. It also was the meeting place of 
the wires and cables that control electric com- 
munications all over Ireland and to Knglaiul. 
A considerable number of the staff also were 
credited with Sinn Fein principles, so that 
there need be no diiliculty about gaining «u;cess 
and securing control of the whole building 
before any alarm could be given. Everything 
went off acconling to programme. Arrived at 
the P«)st Office, the V’^olunteers entered with a 
rush, the jjublic w’cre cleared out of the rooms 
oji the ground floor and the loyal employes 
onlcretl off at the rovolvc^r's point. The lowT^r 
windows were barricaded, pn)viHions w’<*re 
requisitioned from a hottd acToss the way, 
and everything set in order h)r a prolonged 
occupation till the “ country ” would rise and 
acclaim its new Oovernmont In order to 
leave no doubt as to their status or their in- 
teiitions the gretai flag of the Independent 
Irish Kepublic was hmnally hoisted over the 
portico, while the leaders very solemnly 
appcar(*d in the street, and from the foot of 
Nelson’s Pillar read the proclamation estab- 
lishing “ ’’Pho Provisional ( Jovernmont of the 



SISTERS OF CHARITY DISTRIBUTING BREAD TO THE POOR 
* At North William Street efter the Rebellion. t 
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Irish Republic.” The leading passages of this 
document are worth republication in order 
that friendly nations and an enquiring posterity 
may know and judge of the character of the 
whole undertaking which ended in such over- 
'll helming and deserved disaster. There was 
no grievance or misgovornment alleged, no sug- 
gestion of Home Rule — simply a cry of 
jinappeasable race hatred and ^revolutionary 
mania. England and the English people 
were a foreign Power that must be expelled 
from the country with the assistance of the 
Oermans — Ireland’s “ gallant allies ” — and the 
relx^ls were invited to stab the Empire in the 
back while engaged in a life-and-doath struggle 
with the forces of barbarism and savagery in 
Europe. Here are the words : — 

“ Having organized and trained her man- 
hood through her secret revolutionary orga- 
nization, the Irish Republican Brotherhood, 
and through her open military organizations, 
the Irish Volunteers and the Irish Citizen 
Army, having patiently perfected her dis- 
cipline, having resolutely waited for the right 
moment to reveal itself, she now seizes that 
moment, and, supported by her exiled children 
in America and by gallant allies in Europe, 
but relying in the first on her own strength, 
she strikes in full confidence of victory, 

** We declare the right of the people of Ire- 
land to the ownership of Ireland and to the 
unfettered control of Irish destinies to be 
sovereign and indefeasable. The long usurpa- 
tion of that right by a foreign people and 
government has not extinguished the right 
nor can it ever be extinguished except by 
the destruction of the Irish people. In 
every generation the Irish people have 
asserted their right to national freedom 
and sovereignty : six times during the past 
three hundred years they have asserted it 
in arms. Standing on that fundamental 
right, and again asserting it in arms in the 
face of the world, we hereby proclaim the 
Irish Republic as a Sovereign Independent 
State, and we pledge our lives and the lives 
of our comrades in arm^ to the cause of its 
freedom, of its welfare, and of its exaltation 
among the nations. . . . Until our arms 
have brought the opportune moment . . . 
for the establishment of a permanent 
National GcAemment, representative of the 


whole people of Ireland and elected %y 
the suffrages of all her men and women, 
the Provisional Government hereby con- 

stituted will administer the civil and 
militaiy affairs of the Republic in trust 

for the people.** ^ 

This manifesto did not secure the support or 
signature of a single elected roprosentativei of 
any section of the Irish people, or of any man 
who had won influence by public services for 
Ireland. Its signatories were a convict-ed 

dynamiter, a handful of minor poets, journa- 
lists and schoolmasters, a junior corporation 
official, and a Syndicalist leader who had been 
sent over by Mr. Keir Hardie, and who had more 
than once been in collision with the law for 
offences against public order. All were killed 
in the course of the rising jor by verdict of 
court-martial after it, and so they have passed 
from human judgment, but ctm anyone wonder 
at the hot indignation given expression to by 
the leader of the Irish Parliamentary party 
at the “ wicked ” and ” insolent ” claim of 
such men to speak for Ireland, and to drench 
their country with blood at the instigation of 
a foreign foe ? The movement, wrote Mr. 
Redmond, was insane and anti -patriotic : “ Ger- 
many plotted it, Germany organized it, Ger- 
many paid for it. So far as Germany’s share 
in it is concerned, it is a German invasion of 
Ireland, as brutal, as selfish, os cynical as Ger- 
many’s invasion of Belgium.” The dishonest 
pretext of invoking Germany as the protector 
of the sovereign rights of nationalities and 
the heaven-sent redresser of Ireland’s historic 
grievances was put out of court by the Irish 
loader in a stinging passage : 

What haa Ireland auffered in the poat that Poland, 
Alsace, Belgium, or Serbia have not Buffered at the 
hands of Germany, and I may add also that portion of 
the soil of France, her old friend and ally, which is in 
the hands of Germany 7 What has been the record of 
Germany but the suppression of nationality^, of freedom, 
and of language ; in short, the suppression of all the 
things for which for centuries Ireland has struggled, 
the victory of whi<?h Ireland haa achieved 7 

Mr, Redmond, in composing this passage, 
might well have had in mind the words in 
which Robert Emmet more than a century before 
had in his speech from the dock repudiated 
the charge of being an emissary of France ; 

’Tis false, I am no emissary. . On the contrary 
it is evident from the introductory paragraph of the 
address of the Provisional Government that every 
hazard attending an independent effort was deemed 
preferable to the more fatal risk of introducing a French 
army into the country. When the fluctuating spirit 
of French freedom was not fixed « and bound by the 
chains of a military despot it might have been an 
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AHD IRISHWOMEN : In tb« name or God and of the dead generations 
she ro^ves tiw old tradition omationhood. Irelhihd, through us, shibmoBS — 
hw- hag and strikes for her freedom. 

manhood through her secret revolutionary 
the Irish Republiean Brotherhood, and through her open ndlitary 
; ;^e Irish Volunteers and the Irish Citizen Army, having patiently 
JhimipUne, having resolutely waited for the right moment to reve^ 
ibW'ieitiM that moment, and, supported by her exiled children in AmArina 
Vlid ^ -g^ttt Itilies in Europe, but relying in the first on her own strength, she 

Wildiwliro.the rightoi the people of Ireland to the ownership of Ireland, and to 
v|Wo uhfbthnrod control 6fl^ destinies, to be sovereign and indefeasible. The long 
v\tNU>llMttfoabT that right by a {breign people and government has not extinguished Iho 
Kj||l^|KMr«iidiUeverti«”ra^^ the destruction of the Irish peopie.~'lh 

the Iriih people have asserted their right to national (raodom and 
p^Humhlgir^^a^ tiniest hundred years they have asserted it in 

" St&dihg on that ftindaihental right and again Asserting it in arms in the face 
thb ^prid. we hereby prociaim the Irteh Republic as a Sovereign Independent State, 

^ our lives and the livesof ourcomrades-in-arms to the cause of ito freedom, 

and of its exaltation among the nationa 

Bepublic is entitled to, and hpreby claima the allegianeo of ovory 
Did Jhl^woman. The Republic guarantees reJ^lious and civil liberty, dquM 
opportunities to all its citizona and declares its resolve to pursno 
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, tii^Jn^phills M of the whole nation and of all its parts, cherishing all 

» and oblivious of the differences carefully fostered 
F dlihlfi’linv^^taiont, which have divided a minority from the majority in the past 

' ''k ^ ;4llntn airaas have brought the opportune moment for the establishment of a 

^natuBont National Government representative of the whole people of Ireland and 
jebtodby tihe ii^flhagos of^her men and wosMn, the Provisioaal Government, hereby 
Vill ndmihister the civil and military' affairs ofthe Republic in trust for 



Inaoe the cause of the Irish Republic luoder the protection of the Most High God, 
j . blunting we invoke upon our arms, and we pray that no one who serves that 
j^lriU dishonour it by cowardice, inhumanity, or rapine. la this supreme hour 
riitiition must by its valour and discipline and by the readiness of its children 
^iKiiicrijllQU'^emsolveB for the common goed.|prove itself worthyof the august destiny;^ 
'^‘•||rttieh»:iaoalled. . , ‘ ^ 

* Sitned oa B^Hah •> \lw PrawtalMial aMrMMMnl, '' f, v*' ' 

• fflOMAS J. CLAMKE. ' 

ffBAN Mac DI^HADA. THOMAS MacDOMAfiB. 
f. H. PEAMI^ , EAMOMM fSAMIK 

JAHES^mOLLT. ^ JOSEPiminSte' 1^’ 
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THR PROCLAMATION OF AN “IRISH REPUBLIC.” 


excusable policy to have sought the alliance of Fraiu o 
as was done in 1798 . 'J’hen it might not have been ho 
great a hazard to have accepted of French aid under a 
guaranteeing treaty such as Franklin obtained for 
America. But in the present day . . . reviewing the 
conduct of France to other countries, seeimr how ^ho 
has behaved to Switzerland# to Holland and to Italy, 


could we expect betler conduc t townrcls us ? Let not 
then any man attaint rny memory by believing that I 
foiild have hopetl for freedom through the aid of Franee 
and betrayed the sacred cause of liberty by committing 
it to the power of her most determined foo. 

The idea of a revolution mido and paid for 
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FIREMEN PLAYING ON THE FLAMES IN SACKVILLE STREET, 


in Germany did not appeal to any responsible 
section of the citizens of Dublin, although, with 
that timid subserviency to popular clamour 
and rhetorical fireworks wliich characterizes 
them, they did nothing to check or suppress it. 
The people gazed in mild amazement at the 
spectacle of a handful of men, most of whom they 
liad never heard of before, declaring themselves 
the Government of Ireland, and seizing public 
buildings, looting hotels, and barricading the 
streets in *he name of the Irish Republic. 
Ireland had been exceptionally prosperous 
during the war and on account of the war, 
and Dublin thought of nothing less than of any 
disturbance of the existing order of things. 
On this fine Easter Monday the streets were 
crowded wdth holiday makers, who took no 
particular notice of the Sinn Feiners marcliing 
and coimtemuirching through their city. It 
was only when the windows of the Post Office 
began to be smashed, shots fired, and tram- 
cars stopped and overtm-nod that it dawned 
on them that serious mischief w^as afoot. Xor 
was it long ere the blacker side of the move- 
ment was shown. While the Post Office was 
being provisioned and barricaded as a fortified 
headquarters, other bodies of the rebels were 
sent to occupy certain houses and positions, 
anyone offering resistance being promptly'shot. 
The first victim w€b8 a harmless, unarmed 
policeman at the Upper Castle Gate, who was 
deliberately murdered when he ventured to 
challenge the|||^ht of an armed mob to enter 


the Castle yard. It would have been the sim- 
plest thing in the world for the rebels, wdio 
numbered 30 to one, and amongst whom 
there were two women armed with revolvers, 
to push the constable aside and seeme him, 
but they preferred murder. There was not 
even an adequate military motive for the 
crime, for no serious attempt w'as ma^ie to 
seize and occupy the Castle. They simply 
fired a couple of volleys at the windows across 
the Castle yard, and then went away on the 
appearance of a sentry who closed the gate. 
A very competent witness who watched the 
strange scene with growing amazement from 
his window across the street writes : 

Th« jM>or constable wa» a familiar figure at the gate. 
I often saw him as 1 looked out, and knew him as a 
kindly and ooiirteous fellow with a pat on the head for 
the little children who used to come and gaze in through 
the railings at the Viceroy's House. The volunteers 
fired at him at four or five yards range and he died where 
he fell, a devoted priest kneeling by him while the shots 
rang round him iu the mad attack on the seat of govern- 
ment in Ireland. ' 

It will remain one of the mysteries of the 
rising why the rebels, having done so much, 
had not the coiu*age to go further and seize 
and occupy the Castle. The gate was a very 
ordinary railing, such as might be seen at the 
foot of any gentleman's avenue, and could 
easily have been scaled or broken down. There 
were a few men in the guard room, but the 
story goes that they had no ammunition for 
their rifles ! At any rate, they did not attempt 
to shoot. Otherwise the place — which is only a 
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scfbare of ordinary brick buildings — waa. practi- 
cally undefended and — the day being a holiday 
— unoccupied. The Under-Secretary was in his 
room with a few clerks, and the Viceregal 
apartments, turned into a hospital, were 
occupied by woimded men and nurses. The 
empty City Hall just by the Castle gate was 
seized and occupied by the rebels on tlieir 
retirement from the more serious t'nterprise, 
and the Daily Express office just across the 
street was also rushed. 'Phis was the end of the 
greatest fiasco of the rebellion, the insurgents 
having achieved absolutely nothing and remain- 
ing in their new quarters only until t hey were 
dislodged by the military on the following 
day. 

By this time things were moving at the Cost 
Office. Aimless firing began from the windows 
«ind from the roevf, and several ijassing civilians 
were ^ shot before they realised what was hap- 
pening. The first soldiers to fall were some 
J^oncers, who had been out on escort duty that 
morning, accompanying a train of wagtais 
with munitions ter the Magazine in Phoaiix 
Park. On their way back they came, all 
imsuspecting, down Sackville Street from the 
north end. As they passed th<*- Post Office 


they were met with a volley from the roof, 
wliich killed four of the men, the rest making 
their escape. There were also several cases of 
isolat-ed soldiers shot in the streets on their 
way back to barrac*ks. Nothing on this first 
day, however, extrited gn^ater horror and 
indignation than the coUl-blooded murder of 
a number of nuMubers t>f the Veterans* (*orp8, a 
body of eldeyly men such as are to be found iti 
most of our cities who, being untit for active 
service, go out at intervals for route marches 
and p^nides in ordtT to “keep tit ’’ and to show 
their sym])athy and willingness to help in any 
way within their pow('r. This corps luul 
arranged a rout<* inarch for KastcT Mt»n<lay 
and were returning, with unloaded rifles and 
without ammimition as usual, to Ih‘ggars 
Bush Barracks in tin* south of the city, wlam 
they were ambiisht'd in Haddington Koiul and 
fired on without warning. Pive of th<Mn were 
fatally, and about twict' as many s(*riously, 
wounded before.^ the survivors succei*dc‘d in 
reaching their barra<‘ks. Here is the simple 
story of a huly who saw the tragedy from her 
own window in Northumb(‘rland Koiul - 
a street crossing the end of Hiuidington 
Hoad without any idea at the time of the 
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bloodthirsty work that was afoot in a civilized 
city : — 

About 4.30, at} 1 Htaiul at the drawing-room window, 
I see a small detachment of the G.R. veterans : the 
afternoon has been warm, they look hot and tired. A 
sharp report rings out, a man in the foremost rank 
falls forward on his face, to all appearances dead, a 
ghastly stream of blood flowing from liis hoaii. His 
comrades make for cover — the shelter of a tree, the 
side of a flight of steps. Bullet follows bullet with 
lightning raphlity. The road is unusually deserted 
and silent until one of the veterans dashes across it and 
falls at the foot of a woman who sots up a w'ail of terror. 
1 cannot bear to look and yet I feel impelled to do so. 
Of the six men by the tree only one is now standing 
— they must have lain down — but, no, they have fallen 
on their backs one over another — they are all wounded ! 
Oh, the horror of it all — w hat does it mean ? A wounded 
man is being borne in the direction of our house — w'e 
rush to open the door and offer assistance, but they 
take him next door. 1 cannot watch longer — 1 must 
go back to my mother, who is sitting quietly by the 
fire ; she is very old and frail, and must not know of 
what is passing, so I try to appear as usual. After chat- 
ting to her for a short time I return again to the window 
just ill time to see a bareheaded white-coated doctor 
drive up m a motor car. He disappears into one of the 
houses, where ho tends the wounded, some of whom are 
carried off to the hospital : the crow<l which had gathered 
at the cross-road gradually melts away. 

All tliia while the systematic occupation of 
tho city and its approttches was being carried 
out, more or less according to arrangement. 
That there had been a carefully thought-out 
programme arranged and communicated to the 
various districts was proved by a note -book 
found on one of the Wexford rebels, containing 
a list of all tho places to be seized in Dublin as 
soon as the rising was declared. Dublin, as 
has been explained, is well situated for such an 
operation, the railway stations and canal 
bridges being all within a compact radius. 
The military headquarters in Dublin — -the 
Royal Barracks- -are situated so as to control 
tho entrance to the Phamix Park, the Magazine 


and the King's Bridge Station, which leads ^o 
the Curragh Camp, in Kildare, where the bulk 
of the troops are generally placed. A little to the 
west, and nearer the Magazine, are the Island- 
bridge Barracks not far from Kilmainham 
Hospital, the residence of the Irish Coimnander- 
in-Chiof. Covering an important bridge on the 
road leading due south are the Portobello 
Barracks. Mount Street Bridge and Beflls 
Bridge are on the important Kinfrstown Road, 
the nearest barracks l>eing at Beggar’s Bush. 
Ilie rebels no doubt knew the weakness of tho 
Dublin garrison, and that there were scarcely 
enough troops to hold the buildings, so they 
were able to lay their i)lans without fear of 
serious interruption until reinforcements ar- 
rived. The most important position occupied 
from the point of view of the bloodshed that 
ensued was Mount Street Bridge, near tho 
jimction of the Pembroke and Northumberland 
Roads. This controlled the main road to the 
city from Kingstown, by which route troops 
from England must arrive, the few soldiers at 
Beggar’s BilsIi being unable at first to render 
much assistance. Portobello i^ridge in tho 
south and Cabra Bridge in the north were also 
seized, the latter being convenient for the 
control of the Midland Croat Western Railway, 
whose terminus at Broadstono was also occupied. 
At the same time tho, two workliouses, tho 
North Dublin and the South Dublin, Jacob’s 
biscuit factory and Boland’s mill and bakery 
were seized, no doubt for provisioning purposes. 
The two most showy seizures, St. Stephen’s 
Green and the Four Courts, were also the most 
useless as they commanded nothing and were in 
fact mere death traps f orthose who occupied them. 



A SCENE AT THE CORNER OF MERCHANTS QUAY. 

•I 

Ruins of a military tailor’s shop. 
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Next to their failure at the Castle, the occupa- 
tion of which would at any rate have constituted 
a high-sounding moral and diplomatic success, 
the neglect to seize Trinity College was the 
greatest mistake of the rebels. Here too they 
had an opei\ gate before them it* they had had 
the courage to take advantage of it. 'J'he 
College was almost empty but for a handful of 
men of the Officers IVaining Corps. When the 
city fell into the hands of the rebels and the 
mob, some stray soldiers and policemen found 
refuge in the College— above all, half a dozen 
“ Anzacs ’* on leave who proved invaluable. 
But at the fir.st it was practically undelendod 
and with its fine group of buildings and com- 
manding situation it would have been of in- 
estimable .service. Held as it was for the Crown 
and with its windows lined by expert sharp- 
shooters, it did perhaps more than any other 
military post to disorganize and paralyse the 
plans of the rebels. So long as 'IVinity was held 
in this fashion no attempt was possible to .seize 
the Bank — the Old Pai’liament House on College 
Green — whose possession would have been, like 
that of the Castle, a conspicuous adverti.seiuent 
of success for the new Provisional Government. 
Then the College faces directly up Dame Street, 
at the head of which are the approaches to the 
Castle from the Four Courts direction. Finally, 
from one point or another of the College build- 
ings, it was possible to keep under fire Carlisle 
Bridge and the lower part of Sackville Street. 
Even Butt Bridge and J^eresford Place could to 
some extent be brought under fire, so that direct 
communication to and from the Post Office, the 
City Hall, Liberty Hall and St. Stephen’s Green 
were rendered dangerous if not impossible. As 
for St. Stephen’s Green itself, its occupation 
served no purpose whatever, except for the 
stopping of the Southern tramway service and 
the shooting or interning of a few unfortunate 
civilians who did not proper respect to the 
self -constituted authorities of the new Republic. 
It is surrounded by high buildings all of which 
can be entered from the back and its unfortunate 
“ garrison ” were all the time under fire from 
the roof and the upper windows of the Shel- 
boume Hotel, which dominates the whole 
square. The Countess Markievicz was appa- 
rently in charge here and in the College of 
Surgeons, to which the garrison were glad to. 
escape when the square grew too hot to hold. 

Another remarkable example of the utter 
tinpreparedness of* the Executive deserves to bo 
mentioned among the incidents of this first day 


of the outbreak. Although the Viceroy and t ho 
Under-btXTotary were at the moment consiiler- 
ing the grave dang<‘r and the steins to bo taken 
to meet it, the Phauiix Park, containing the 
Viceregj^ Lodge — the resuleuco of the Lord- 
Lieutennnt and tho Central Magazine, was li'ft 
open and unguarded. Of course the proximity 
of the Royal Barracks, of Island liridge Barracks 
and of tho H»mdquarttTs Depot of the K(>yal * 
Irish Constabulary might be taken as i)nH*luding 
tho idea of a serious oeeiipation, but nothing 
whatever .stood in tln> way of a raid b(;fon* the 
garrisons were alarmed. As a inatttT of fact 
this is what occurred. 'I'lie Magazine was seiziul 
by a motor party and it was twen reported in 
Dublin t hat tlie Lodge had been raided, and llis 
Excellency tho Lt>rd-Lieutonant (rarrieil tjlT as 
a hostage. As for tho Magazine it was taken 
without resistance. Instead of a Commandant 
an<l a strong garrison it appears tliat (’ommaii- 
dant IMayfair had been sent on service to tho 
front and that Mrs. Playfair and her family lia<i 
only a few soldiers for their defence and tiiiit 
of the Magazine. Tho rebels <?nU're(I ami shot 
the sentry as lie <Mideavoured to make his way 
to Island Brklge Barracks to give t he alarm. 
Mrs. Playfair was ordered to leav«‘. tho telepluaie 
was cut and tho biiikling .set <ui fire. .Mrs. 
Playfair’s young son, who pluckily endeavoured 
to roach a neighbouring house wIuto there was 
a telephone, was shot, aiel died next morning. 
Fortunately, in that as in other eas<3s, the rebels 
were cliun.sy in earryirig out their arrange- 
ments where explosives were concerned. Tho 
fire they kindled was extinguished by .soldiers 
from Island Bridg(^ iiarriwks before it r(»a(^hed 
the liigh explosives, and the rebels (k^camped, 
having accomplished nothing but murder. 

Up to this time tliere had been no serious 
fighting "the insurgimts as a rule meeting with 
little or no resist ancc! — and a large proport ion of 
the inhabitants of Dublin were not aware tli^t 
anything remarkable was happening. As usual 
on such occasions the majority of the people in 
the strecLs were Jiolitlay makers from the coun- 
try, many of whom s|>ent the day quietly with 
their friends and only realized the situation 
when they arrived at the various railway 
stations in the evening on their way home and 
found that they couki get tio farther, most of 
the buildings being in the hands of tho rebels 
and all trains stopped. *l*h( se living at a com- 
paratively short distance from Dublin made tho 
best of it by starting to walk ho^ne ; many 
others, however, had to lie abou^ the streets 
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or crowd into the churches for shelter When 
dark came on the baser elements oftne populace, 
finding the streets cle^ir of police, began looting 
such shops as they could break into, stealing 
whatever tliey could carry away. Sw^t shops 
were generally attacked first, and after that 
promises where clothing, boots and hats, or 
even toys, were to bo had. Meanwhile, skirmish- 
' ing and “ sniping ” went on all night, many 
isolated soldiers and civilians being victims. So 
endetl Dublin’s first day of “ Liberty Restored.** 
The authorities wore still almost helpless 
for lack of soldiers. Lord Wimborne issued a 
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proclamation notifying the people of the 
attempt “ instigated and designed by the 
foreign enemies of our King and Country to 
incite rebellion in Ireland,** and warning them 
that “ the sternest measures are being, and will 
be, taken for the prompt suppression of the 
existing disturbances and the restoration of 
order,** and that assemblies and crowds ii^^the 
streets should be avoided. But there were as 
yet no means at hand for enforcing or even for 
widely circulating the proclamation. Nor was 
communication with England easy. 8onio 
Northern niembers of Parliament on their w^ay 
to attend the important secret session of the 
House of Coirimoris that had been summoned 
for Tuesday managed on Monday evening to 
make their way by road from Amiens Street 
station, the terminus of the Great Northern 
Railway, to Kingstown, and so to catch the 
Holyheafl steamer, and they conveyed the 
news, which hail reocdied none of the news- 
papers, to Westminster. But they had been 
anticipated by the Admiral on the station, wdio 
hod sent a wireless message with such scanty 
details as could bo collected warning the 
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REBELS BEING MARCHED OFF TO BARRACKS. 

Smaller picti^re : Two of the Plunkett brothers (in uniform) waiting to be marched off, with others, 

under escort. 




CONVOY OF MILITARY SIORHS. 


Passing through 

CJovormiuMit, through the Admiralty, in Ltin- 
don. '!l'he Ciirragh camp sent up such troops 
as could be spared, and the authorities in 
Belfast, which remaine<i completely peaceful, 
wore able to send up practically its whole 
garrison with a considerable contingent <»f 
police. But troops from England were 
urgently needed ; those at han<l, after all rein 
forcements,’ being only sulTicient to throw a 
weak cordon across the city from King’s Bridge 
Terminus to the Castle and theru’e down Dame 
Street to Trinity College, and to |)lace sufficient 
garrisons in these important stations as well as 
in the Electric Power Station and the Telephone 
Exchange. These vital points had been over- 
looked by the rebels, who now found their 
forces completely cut in two, Liberty Ball and 
the Post Office being unable to communicate 
with or to support St. Stephen’s Green and the 
City Hall, and vice versa. 

Next morning, Tuesday, April 25, with no 
newspapers, postal delivery, trains or trams, 
and with the milk and vegetable supply cut 
off after the week-end holiday, Dublin woke 
up to the knowledge that something very 
serious was going on. The wildest rumours 
were naturally in circulation : German landings, 
the whole country in arms, the Castle a rebel 
stronghold, the Lord -Lieutenant a prisoner 
and a hostage. A few adventurous spirits 
made their wAy into the centre of the city 
to see the sights— of business there was no 


a danger zone. 

question— but most pc.ucMbIr citizens, iiftcr 
being slopped once or Iwico either by tlu^ 
military cordon or hy a rebel sc'iitry, wt're gl id 
to get homo again and await tlu^ course of 
ev<*nts. Jt was then, and still is, dillieult to 
(ji)tain a proper elironologieal a(‘e<)nnt> of tlie 
facts one witness positively tixing a c<Tia..’n 
ev(‘nt on Tuesday, wliilst another is c<pially 
certain tliat. it took [»lace fni U’ednesday. 
Lord Wimhorin\ reinforei^d hy the appro.a h of 
troo|)s from haiglami, with a proper supply of 
artillery, machine guns ami antioiirc'd <*ars, 
opened on Tuesday morning with a much mon^ 
vigorous and <*lfect ivo ])roclamMl ion tliaii his 
“ warning ” of the j>rev’ious evening ; 

Whp:rkas in the C’ity of Dublin and the 
Coimly of Dublin certain evil-dis])Osed 
ix^rsons and associations with the int(*ntion 
of subverting the authority of the Crown in 
Ireland have committed divers acts of 
violence, and have with d(*adly wea])on.s 
attacked the forces of the Croun, and have 
resisted by armed force the lawful authority 
of His Majesty’s Police and Military Forces : 

And Wherkas by reason thereof several 
of His Majesty’s liege subjects have been 
killed and many others severely injured, and 
much damage to property has been caused : 

And Whereas such arme(^ resistance to 
His Majesty’s Authority still Tjoniinues ; 
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LETTER FROM SIR ROGER CASEMENT TO JOSEPH 
The letter, which it dated February 17, 1914, refers to the arming of Irish (Sinn Fein) 


Now We, Ivor Churchill, Baron W^irn- 
borne, Lord Lieutenant-General and General 
Governor of Ireland, by virtue of all the 
powers thereunto enabling us, do hereby 
proclaim that from and after the date of this 
[iroclamation and for the jieriod of one 
month thereafter the City of Dublin and 
County of Dublin are under and subject to 
Martial Law, and We do hereby call on all 
loyal and well-affected subjects of the Crown 
to aid in upholding and maintaining the 
}>eace of the Realm, and the supremacy and 
authority of the Crown. 

The proclamation goes on to promulgate the 
usual warnings against the dangers of the 
streets and the necessity for all loyal persons 
to remain indoors, and concludes as follows ; 

And We do hereby proclaim that all 
persons found carrying arms without lawful 
authority are liable to be dealt with by 
virtue of this proclamation. 


Given at Dublin this 25th Day of April 
1916. 

WiMBORNE. 

By this time such of the insurgents as wore 
capable of reasoning must have begun to 
realise their position. Outside their own 
ranks no one in Dublin had paid any attention 
to them, and even with the police and military 
in abeyance they had not been able to advance 
an inch beyond the places they had originally 
seized. The cordon across the city w^as 
strengthened and Aeld fast, and their scouts 
brought the disquieting infonnation that a 
similar military cordon was being pushed 
north from King's Bridge and along the Circular 
Road and down to Amiens Street station, « 
getting into touch with the troops already in 
occupation of Trinity College by Butt’s Bridge 
and the Fire Brigade station. The head- 
quarters at the Post Office, Liberty Hall and 
the Four Courts were now entirely isolated, 
and their reduction was only a question of time. 

In this desperate situation the Provisional 
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PLUNKETT, ONE OF THE “ PROVISJONAL OOVF.KNMRN T.” 

Volunteers. The word ** Coffins” Is supposed to mean tides and *' I.eprccauns ” revolvers. 


Government saw that its only hope lay in 
trying to convinoo the peo|)lo of Dublin that, as 
the country was rising and victory could not 
be long delayed, it was t he duty and the interest 
of the capital to rally to the Republic. 
Accordingly a proclamation was issued, a few 
extracts from which will enable readers to 
judge of its general tenor : 

The country is rising in answer to DuMin’s call, and 
the final achievement of Ireland’s freedom is now, 
with God’s help, only a matt«ir of tlays. 'I'he valour, 
self-sacrifice, and discipitno of Irish inon and women 
are about to win for our country a glorious place among 
the nations. j 

All citizens of Dublin who believe in the right of tludr 
country to be froo will give their allegiance and their 
.loyal help to the Irish Hepublic. Every Irishman aiul 
Irish woman worthy of the name w’ill come forward 
to help their common country it» this her supremo hour. 

Able-bodied citizens can help by building barricades 
in the streets to oppose the advance of th«» British 
troops. The British troops have been firing on our 
women and on our Red Cross. On the other hand, 
Irisli regiments in the British Artny have refused to 
act against their fellow countrymen. 

This la,st audacious fabrication was destined 
to receive its appropriate answer before the ink 
on it was dry.* Cabra Bridge has been mentioned 


as a northern outwork f»f th<* nhcl position, and 
hero on this 'rucsibiy jiftornoon I hi’ insurgents 
were dostiiUMl to corno for tin* lirst tinu> info 
s(*ri<His contact with tht* troops Ii'ish tr<]ops, 
as it ha|)j)cncd and they found the cx|Mrri(MK!o 
inncli more livt'ly and loss s»\t isfaotory tluiii the 
shooting of hoipb'ss vot<^rans or isolated sentries 
or civilians. Strong hjirricjulos had boon c*n*ctc‘d 
both on Park Koad and on (’ahra lt<»ad at th<^ 
point wh(‘rc t ho Charlo,villo Rojid joins, and la^ar 
IMiihsborough Chnroh, and honsc^s ov<*riooking 
the barrioadcs laul b(‘on oocii])icd in ioroo by 
woll-anncd partif^s. Visitors ondoavoiiring to 
got lioino found thonisolvos sto|>pcd ln*re on 
Monday evening, and the rebels tired on all 
ofliccrs and men in uniform ami sci/ed their 
cars. On Tuesday a body of the Dublin 
Fusiliers, with the first guns that- had arrived, 
were sent to <*k‘ar away the obstruction and 
open a way into the centre of tht? city. As soon 
as the soldiers came insight of the rebel position 
a shell or two sent IIk^ liarrieades flying and the 
Fusiliers carried the post a brisk charge 
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asBisted by firo from a couple of machine guns. 
So was ended the legend that Irish troops, and 
the Dublin Fusiliers above all, would not help 
in clearing their city from the armed mob that 
had disgraced it and blackened its name in the 
eyes of the world. An attempt was made to 
stop the Fusiliers by blowing up the Cabra 
Bridge and the bridge crossing the Midland 
Hailway, but as elsewhere the expl 9 sion 8 failed ; 
some of the rebels surrendered and some made 
their escape across country in the direction of 
Glasnevin and Finglas and were heard of no 
more. The soldiers then made their way down 
Capel Street and joined their comrades at the 
Castle, where they were able to take part in the 
final scenes of the recapture of the City Hall 
and the Daily Express ofTice. 

Late on Monday night the troops who had 
arrived at the Castle from King’s Bridge, as part 
of the cordon stretching on to Trinity College, 
had begun to make things uncomfortable for 
the garrison of the City Hall, which was attacked 
simultaneously in front and rear. A machine 
gun mounted on the roof of one of the buildings 
that go to form the Castle yard also did much 
execution atid kept the snipers on the roofs of 
the City Hall and the Daily Express office under 
salutary control. Another machine gun ap- 
peare I at the gate of the Castle, where the con- 
stable had been murdered earlier in the day, 
and rakeci all the windows of the office, thus 
securing quietneas in that quarter for the rest 
of the night. Tuesday saw the last of 'both 
these rebel “ forts.” The City Hall roof was 
cleared, 25 prisoners, including some women, 
being taken. Afterwards t\^o Express office 
was rushed at the point of the bayonet, many 
dead bodies being found on the roof, and all 
danger in the Castle quarter was at an end. 

Some other incidents of this day, the second 
in the history of the unhappy “ Republic,” 
deserve record. Looting in the streets not 
occupied by the military was worse than ever, 
the news of goods to be had for nothing having 
spread over all parts of the city. The attacks 
became more determined and more disorderly, 
wanton destruction being apparently as much 
an object as plunder. Saekvillo Street, where 
• the conflagration had not yet started, suffered 
most, and women and men wore seen making 
their way to the slums with bundles of clothing. 
A considerable amount of barter went on, boots, 
sweetmeats and jewellery possessing rapidly 
fluctuating values according to the state of the 
excbsnge. Ta(f silk hats were a drug in the 


market, being kicked about the streets freely, 
whilst small boys exorcised their ingenuity in 
attempting to w^ear two or three of them at the . 
same time. Expensive mechanical toys and 
dolls were in much demand, and the papers 
mentioned the case of a very small urchin who 
rode gloriously homo on a tricycle horse with 
an air gun over his shoulder. It is on this day 
and in this connexion that we get the flr.*^ 
glimpse of the Sheehy Skeltington episode which 
was shortly after to have a tragic sequel. 
Skeffington was an extremist in his way, but 
also a pacifist, a non-rosister and a faddist 
generaHy. Ho adhered to the new “ govern- 
ment ” without approving of the violence vith 
which its proclamation was accompanied. 
Above all the sight of the looting disgusted him 
from more than one point of view, and he made 
an attempt to stop it. This i^ the incident as 
described by an eye-witness in a Dublin 
publication : 

At 12.45 (on Tuesday) Mr. Sheehy Skeflin^ton walks 
hastily from the General Post CVTice to O’Connell 
Bridge. He is in private attire and wears knicker- 
t ckers. In one hand ho carries some papers and in 
the other a brush. He pastes one of the papers on tho 
Smith O’Brien momiinent, around which a crowd 
g others eager to read tho proclamation. Here' Is o copy : 

“ When there are no regular police on tho streetm, it 
becomes the duty of the citizens to police the streets 
themselves and to prevent such spasmodic looting as 
has taken place in a few streets. tUvilians, men and 
women, who are willing to co'operate are asked to attend 
at Westmoreland Chambers at five o’clock this, TiioHday, 
afternoon. “ Fuancis Sm»:kuv Skjcffisgton.” 

It was while posting this or a similar mani- 
fe.sto that Skeffington later on came into collision 
wdth an officer stationed at Portobello Barracks, 
with fatal consequences that were detailed at 
a subsequent Court Martial, when the officer 
was found to bo insane. 

All this evening troops were being landed 
at Kingstown ready for the march on Dublin — 
conveyance by train being at an end for the time 
— ^with horse, foot and artillery ; worst of »all, 
as the rebels were to find, with naval guas. And 
from the sea too the iron ring was closing in on 
the doomed conspirators, for the little gunboat 
Helga warf lying in the mouth of tho Liffey ready 
to sail up the river in the morning and blow 
I.»iberty Hall to the four winds with a few well 
placed shcdls. 

And that a touch of somewhat grim humour 
may not be lacking, tho tale goes that a non- 
chalant Tommy, ready for whatever fate had in 
store for him, asked, on landing at Kingstown, 
whether he was in France, whilst others, having 
heard of Ireland, asked if they.had been brought 
to fight “ Corson’s crowd.” 
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T he morning of Wednesday, April 26, 
was a gloomy dawn for tho rebels. 
Dublin, except for the looters and 
marauders of the underworld, hod 
not moved. Not ^a single trade society or 
political society or municipal organization of 
any kind hod declared for tho Provisional 
Government of the Irish Republic. They hiul 
failed at tho. Castlo €«id had been driven from 
the City Hall and neighbouring buildings at 
tho point of the bayonet. Their attejnpt to 
control oommunications to the west and the south 
and tho north had come to nothing at King’s 
Bridge, at Broadstone, and at Amiens Street, 
althouj^ they strangled the Great Northern 
line to some extent by their command of the 
Fairvie^ district, an old Larkinite stronghold, 
and the rising at Swords and Donabate. 
Communications by road and rail to Kingstown 
they still dominated at Westland Row, and 
down towards Lansdowne Rood station ; their 
positions at Bolapd’s Mill, the Old Distillery, 
Mount Street Bridge, and at the jimction of 
Pembroke Hoad, Northumberland Road, and 
Lansdowne Road, were still unchallenged. 
Xll their soilthern'positionSi however, including 
VoL VIII.— Part 103. ^ 


Visits Jhi^land — Proposal for »Sktti.p:mknt - 

thosj at St. Stopheu’s Green and tla^ South 
Dublin Union, were cut off by tho ncjw well- 
established military cordon from King’s Bridge, 
along Thomas Street (tho sceno of Emmet’s 
fiasco), post tho Castlo to Trinity Coll(?go and 
on to Butt’s Bridge and the Custom Hoiisr . Tho 
northern cordon from tho Park to AmionB Street 
by tlio North Circular Kotul was also firmly 
hold, so that tho rebel forces were broken in 
two and completely isolated, although indeed 
they had rigged up a rather amateurish wireless 
installation on a roof opposite tho Post Office. 
Inside tho military cordon to tho north of the 
river, the Post Office, the Four Courts, t/he 
quays and buildings at the foot of Sackvillo 
Street, and Liberty Hall, were thiur main points 
of siipjjort. Pearse in his last manifesto had 
called on Dublin for “ allegiance and loyal 
help to the Irish Republic,” and on tho country 
to rise “in answer to Dublin’s call.” Town 
and country alike hiul nia<le no sign that could 
reach the rebel hoadquartcTS. 

General Maxwell’s report, written on May 25, 
when the rising was over and all danger at an 1 
end, showed that on tho fatal Easter Monday 
there were only available in the^Dublin area 
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1,465 infantry (Royal Irish Rifles, Royal Irish 
Regiment, and Dublin Fusiliers) with 76 officers, 
and 851 cavalry (6th Reserve Cavalry Regi- 
ment) with 35 oflicers. And these, before 
everything else, had five barracks to garrison, 
and Dublin Castle, the V'iceregal Lodge, the 
Magazine, the Royal Hospital, and the Bank to 
protect. There w(Te, in addition, the mobile 
column (3rd Reserve Cavalry Brigade), under 
the eomiuand of Colonel Portal, at the Curragh, 
30 miles off, a battery of four 18-poun<lers 
at Atlilone, 78 miles off, and some soldiers, 
whr) might or might not be spared, at Temple- 
more, 79 miles olT, and at Belfast, 113 miles 
off. If the rebels were to have the slightest 
chances of evtai a temiiorary success, it was 
therefore necessary for them to secure command 
of all Dublin before reinforcements began to 
arrive, and having failed in this, their failure 
was complete. * 

And yet, even on Wednesday, it was pretty 
c(>rtain that the Provisional (Jovermnent had 
little idea of t he real hopek^ssness of their posi- 
tion. They had plenty of rifles, ammunition, and 
food, and in the two days’ street fighting they 
had probably inflicted as many casualties — 
police, civilians, and soldiers — as they had suf- 
fer(?d. In their atnazing and childlike ignorance 
of the world in which they lived they imagined, 
or had j)ersuaded themselves, that the British 


Army was all engaged in the war, that •the 
police would be surrounded and captured by 
the rural rebels, and that Gelhnan submarines 
could prevent the arrival of reinforcements. 
They had also evolved a theory — it would be 
incredible were it not vouched for by jgood 
testimony — that if they could hold out for 
three days they would ipso facto become 
“ belligerents,” and therefore entitled, whafgiver 
happened, to take part in the Peace Conference 
at the end of the war and discuss tenns of 
settlement as equals. But the worst mistake 
of all was that they had forgotten the existence 
of the British fleet, whose smallest fighting 
vessel could blow their most formidable strong- 
hold into a dust heap in a few hours. At Cork 
and at Kingstown guns and men had already 
been landed from the fleet, some were even 
now in Dublin, and in the early morning 
Liberty Hall saw its fate in the shape of the 
Helga, a fisheries patrol vessel, lying off the 
Custom Houses and within point blank ranges 
of the Larkinite headquarters, from w’hose 
doorstep t hree days before ’ the first formal 
defiance of Kngland had been delivered by the 
Countess Markievdez. At eight o’clock the 
Helga opened fire, and then, as a local chroni(der ^ 
put it, “ Dublin for the first time in her iiistory 
hoard the booming of naval guns in the heart 
f)f the city.” The Citizen Army did not wait 
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LANCERS IN DUBLIN. 

A picket on duty passing through a barricade. 


for irioro. Without firing a shot they bolted 
like rats from a stack and made their way by 
back passages and slums to Abbey Street and 
the comparative safety of Saek\iHe Street. 
The Helga gunners, as one of them ])ut it, 
“ had the time of their lives.” Tliey sent a few 
dropping shots which without making any 
great mark on the exterior of the building were 
so well aimed that they came do>\n through 
the roof and, exploding, completely demolished 
the interior. At the same monamt, and in 
order to mtike a clean job of it, two guns of the 
Field Artillery just arrived, cantered out of 
the back gate of Trinity College in Creat Bruns- 
wick Street, and with some well- placed shots 
from the quay at the end of Tara Street com- 
pleted the work. It was nothing more than 
target practice, but those of the rebels who 
carried the nows to the Post (Office, or who saw 
the scene from “ Kelly’s Fort,” at the corner 
of Bachelor’s Walk, must have seen in it the 
ond of the last of their hopes. It is worth 
noting at this point, in view of the assertion 
so freely inadti that it was the shells from the 
guns that caused the conflagration in the Sack- 
ville Street area later on, that the Beresford 
PlfM30 shelling, thorough and complete as it was, 
was followed by no sign of fire. 

Meanwhile reinforcements from the 59th 
Division l&d begun to arrive from Kngland, 


the hulk of the Dublin work having hitherto 
fallen on the mobile column from the Curragli. 
On t his ilay Dublin saw two new jiroclamat ions, 
om? frojn the King and onc^ froin (Jeneral 
Friend, Commander-in*Chicf of the Force's in 
Ireland. The first Proi-lamat ion was c^f a purely 
technical and legal character, and dealt with 
the first section .)f the Defence of the Realm 
(Amendment) Act, 1915. This is the section 
which provides for the trial by (^ivil CViurt of 
British subjects charged with offences under the 
Act. Sul)-sectiou 7 of the same sect ion provides 
for the suspension by Royal Proclamation of 
this ])roviso in cv^e of certain special military 
emergencies, and the Royal Proclan\ation, 
dated from Windsor Castle, simjjly decrlarod 
that, such a military emergency having arisen, 
the operation of the section was accordingly 
suspended in Ireland “ until We see fit to revoke 
this our proclamation.” Cleneral Friend s 
proclamation ordered all loyal citizens in Dulilin 
City and County t o remain within doors between 
the hours of 7.30 p.m. and 5.30 a.m. unless 
provided with military passes. The military 
now felt thcMUselves strong enough to throw 
out tentacles, as it were, from the main cordon 
with the object of still further isolating the 
rebel positions. Of course, these buildings could 
have been blown to pieces by the guns as 
Liberty Hall hod been, but toroid so far as 
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possible all unnecessary destruction of property 
a more deliberate method was employed. The 
tightening of the noose round headquarters and 
the Post Office was the first task, and this was 
accomplished by throe columns directed from 
the Govermnent strongholds on the south side 
of the river. The first left the Castle and, 
crossing by li^ssex Bridge, moved up Capel 
Street, which runs parallel to Sackville Street 
on the west ; the other, from Trinity College, 
crossed Butt Bridge and went up Gardiner 
Street, lying about the same distance to 
the east. Beaching Great Britain Street- 
re -christened Parnell Street — ^tho two bodies 
joined forces at the head of Sac-kville 
Street whore the PaiTiell Statue stands. The 
third coUunn, from King’s Bridge, w'ent up 
Qiuion Street into North King Street, through 
whieli they wore able to pass until they joined 
hands with the Capel Street column. The 
Tost Of! ice and the Four Courts were now 
effectively isolated from the rest of the city and 
froih each other. This important movement 
was carried out by the 6th Leinstors, 2/6 Sher- 
wood Foresters, the 3rd Royal Irish Regiment 
aod the Ulster Composite Battalion, under the 
command of Colonel Portal. 

While these necessary precautions were being 
taken, some very fierce and costly fighting was 
taking place on the south side in the same 
district in which the veterans hot! been fired 
on on Easter Monday. This position was 
remarkably well chosen. It was in close con- 
nexion with the position at Hingsend, com- 
prising BolaAl’s Mill, the Distillery and the 


Gas Works. From this the rebels pushes! for- 
ward by the canal basin to Clan william Place, 
which faces and controls Mount Street Bridge 
and Northumberland Road. At the junction 
of Northumberland Road and Haddington 
Road is Olanwilliam House, and lower down, 
where Pembroke Road, Northiunberland Road, 
and Lansdowne Road meet, is Carisbrooke 
House. All these had boon forcibly occupied 
by the rebels, the occupiers being treated with 
little ceremony, and os they completely com- 
manded the approaches to Dublin from Kings- 
town and were built in the solid, substantial 
manner characteristic of Dublin architecture, 
they constituted a very strong position indeed, 
hardly to be approached or taken without 
artillery. Up this road, little dreaming of the 
ambush prepared for them, came on Tuesday 
afternoon the first contingent of the reinforce- 
ments from England, the 7th Battalion Sher- 
wood Foresters (Territorials), all young troops 
still in the training stage. Fire was first opened 
from Carisbrooke House and many fell at the 
very outset, the jyung soldiers facing the bullets 
with great courage, but being quite unable to 
deal effectively with sharpshooters on roofs 
and behind windows in inaccessible buildings. 
Beggar’s Bush Barracks, wliich is in the imme- 
diate vicinity, and in which the survivors of 
the Veterans* Corps and various fugitives had 
taken refuge, was itself besieged and unable to 
render any effective assistance. The barracks 
and the barrack yard were continuously 
“sniped ** from Boland’s Mill and other build- 
ings in the occupation of the rebels, and many 
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AFTER THE REBELLION. 
Clearing away debris in IJffey Street. 


casualtioH oceurrod. This continued till Wed- 
nesday afternoon, when the garrison was 
strengthened by a detachment of the Notts 
and Derby Territorials, who landed at Kings- 
town and marched to Ballsbridge, whence they 
reached the barracks by Shel bourne Road, thus 
avoiding the danger area. If the Sherwoods 
and the Staffords, who were ahead of them 
all alike being strangers to the district and 
ignorant even of the existence of the barracks — 
had been warned in time, and guided by tlie 
same road, much bloodshed might have been 
spared. 

The lady whose diary has been aln^ady 
quoted, who saw the shootiwg of the members 
of the Veterans’ Corps from her window in 
Northumberland Rood on Mcmday, and wht) 
had now realized the nature of the insurrection, 
wrote of these later events as follows : 

Tho morning hours pass quietly, but at noon the 
sudden report of a rifle breaks I he silenee. 1 run <o the 
window. Khaki-olad figures are creeping along botii 
sidoa of the road, getting what shelter they can from 
the low stone walls supporting the iron railings. I 
hastily close all shutters, fearing a repetition of Mondoy’s 
scenes, but it is the soldiers who hove come, and wc 
rejoice. Wo tako up a position on the landing at the 


top of Iho kilchi I h< ^ . ufo. . .<tpot, and 

for inoio (htin an liour w c limfcii to I ho .Mounds of fiat tic. 
'J’horo Hocin to he many nani unga^'cd : wa tliink soino 

- - garden or ... tho HtcjiM. 'The Holdicrs arc 

attacking the two corner Iioiihch, No. 2.‘> opposite anti 
2(1 and 2H oo our .-ado of Nt>r( hninhci lanti Ittmtl. We 
fear that tlioy are wa.vering, fc'r I hear a vtiice shunliiig, 
“ V'ou won’t givt^ way now, hoys I ” Alinost iinrnr- 
tliately there is a hiirritsl knock at t hi’ side dotir. We run 
to open it. “ May wonndeil men he hrouylit in liens ? ” 
W’o gladly welcome them, and hurry to j;ive the little 
help in our powiT, bring water, (tiwel.s, enshioris to put 
untler their jioor headH. 'I’ho two hronj/hf. in are, alas 
very bmlly womuh d the adjutant of the Slierwood 
Koresters is nneonseious, and the poor young lieutenant 
is in great yiain. ’^I'lio doctor of the regiment and hciims 
H od Cross men aic willi theiri, hut so hurriedly liad 
they lioen stnrteil for Jrcland that no medical Huyiplies 
or coinfortH hail yet arrived, aial it wa.4 soin^ lime 
lK*fore any araesthetieK could be procured. 

We lo.so count of lime, and meal.s are forgotten, except 
to provide tea and liread for Iho soldii’rH, who have had 
no proper meal hinco they left their quarterK. All day 
long the ]>attle ragoj the noi.se is terrihlo ; revolvers, 
rifli’s and machine-guns are iloing their deailly work. 
JMori* wamnded lie outside, hut can only be hrought in 
under cover of darkne.ss. 'I'he adjutant HtilJ lies micon. 
scions on our dining-room floor : a Hed Oohk man keeps 
w'atch he.side liirii. "I’he doctor advises u.s to take my 
mother to another room. We try the drawing-room, 
but a bullet craHhes through the window: the mirror 
over the mantelpiece is shattered, the floor is slri^wn 
with glass, it is too unsafe. I l.ring my mother back ; 
the j)oor adjutant is deoil, they carry him to the hall. 

Suddenly tliero is a tremendous irrash. A bomb 
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IN THE RUINED STREETS OF DUBLIN. 
Hunting amon|{ the wreoka((e for aouveoirs. 


has been thrown in order to drive the rebels from a 
house a few yords distant. The aim is true : a cheer 
goes up : the glass ro\ind our hall door is smashed by 
the concussion. Upstairs in iiiy mother’s bedroom 
another bullet comes crashing Ihrough a window, but 
does no further damage. About 8..30 p.m. the firing 
censes ; they tell us that the hoiiMca in our vitdnity 
are all now in the possession of the military ; the 
wounded have boon removed, and we are left to take 
what rest wo can. All night we hear the sound of 
inarching feet ; no word is spoken, only a steofly tiamp, 
and every now and then the report of a sniper’s rifle. 
'J’ho doctor tells me that a whole division, consisting 
of more Ihan 16,000 men, have come to help us — 
Thank Ooil ! 

27th : Much sound of firing from eorly morning mitil 
about 6 p.m. More houses in the neighbourhood are 
taken by the military. A naval gun is brought up 
from Kingstown on a cart, which does great execution, 
and is brought back amid cheers. Soldiers are posted 
on the roofs of the hoiLses bctw’eon us and the bridge 
over the Canal (Mount Street Bridge), 'i’hey fire 
continually towards the railw'ay bridge, which is still 
a stronghold of the rebels. Our food supplies are 
becoining'short : the milkman cannot reach us, nor yet the 
baker’s van, neither can we venture out to seek for food. 

28th : Still more soldiers come ! They halt before 
reaching the cross- roflul, a volley is fired, and in detach- 
ments of 26 or so they take the crossing at a run. Poor 
weary fellows 1 I saw them sit down in the ranks 
while waiting for their turn, yet never a man fell out 
amongst all those 1 watched. Next come the ammunition 
wagons — the finest sight of all as the drivers each 
whipped up his pair of strong, shaggy -hoofed horses, 
and ill one breathless moment they took the crossing 
at a gallop. • 


The terrible noise of firing goes on around us all 
dav and far into the night. ’ 

A strange contrast : the troops as they marched 
citywards mot with a varied reception : from the hoiisos 
which had boon seized by the Sinn Feiners a murderous 
fire from rifles and revolvers was poured upon them ; 
from others, not in the direct firing lino, sallied forth 
ladies and their maids bearing trays with cups of tea 
and plates of bread and jam to fowl the hungry men : 
it made quite a festive scene under the bright Hunshino 
which marked some of the days of the tragic week. 

The fighting in this quarter was prolonged 
and desperate. The soldiers, hastily assembled 
and hurried across from England, often with 
very inadequate equipment, and some of them 
with but little acquaintance with the service 
rifle, behaved splendidly in a situation that 
would have tried veterans to the utmost. 
Under persistent and well-directed fire they 
advanced again and again, and towards evening, 
with the help of grenades, they succeeded in 
carrying Carisbrooke House and Clanwilliam 
House in succession. Much hetrd fighting was 
necessary before Mount Street Bridge and 
Clanwilliam Place on the opposite side were 
carried, and ultimately artillery had co be 
called in before the whole of the Ringsend area 
was cleared. Here, as elsewheie, the doctors 
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an(l nurses behaved with splendid bravery and* 
devotion. Sir. Patrick Dun’s Hospital lies 
just at the back of Clan william Place, and close 
to Boland's bakery, and therefore almost in the 
lino of fire. People were shot in front of the 

hospital — in which 142 casualties were treated 

the staff ventiu*ing out in the thickest fire to 
pick up and carry in the woimded. 

Qpneral Maxwell reported on this fighting, 
wliich, of course, took place before his arrival, 
that at tho first onset the Adjutant, Cai)tain 
J^ietrichsen, and another officer were killed, 
and seven officers woiin<iod, and when in the 
evening the whole column, with bombing 
parties, advanced in successive waves, four 
officers were killed and fomtoen womidod, and 
216 of other ranks wore killed and wounded. 
He also makes special mention of civilian help 
rendered : “In connexion witli this fighting at 
Mount Street Bridge, where our heaviest 


4.S9 

t-asualtioa oor:urr«tl, I shoul.l liko to moiitiou 
tho gallant liKaistanco given by a lunubor of 
inofliool men, kuiios, nursos, ami wonu'n 
servants, who at groat risk brought in ami 
toiulod to tho wounded, continuing their 
efforts oven when deliberately fired at by tbo 
rebels.’^ 

Ihe other outlying position- to the north • 
also made a hard fight, but the casualties there 
were much slighter, the> situation being a mon^ 
open one, and tht^ assailants not brought 
under sueh close fire. Kairvieu* lies some lit tlo 
distance up the Great Northern Railway and 
ill the Clontarf district^ — famous for its batth^ 
on a Good Friday, nearly a thousand yeai's 
before, when Brian Born fought tJie Danish 
King of nublin. Tho rebels nt first oecupied 
the railway bridge on the Glontarf Road and tho 
adjacent oinbankmt'nt, but on Tuesday night 
they were driven out, althougli it was not till 
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« soirio foiir tltiys lator that all amiod resist- 
ance instil is dangerous quarter was subdued. 
Although so near Dublin, this suburb was 
practically cut off for the greater part of the 
week, and was in danger of starvation, till a 
relief t rain was made up in Belfast and arrived 
with welcome supplies on Satiu-day morning. 
Inside the City proper, things continued hoi)e- 
less for the rebels. Armoured cars, loopholed 
tpr sharpshooters, were 8im|)ly constructed out 
of engine boik*rs fitted on motor lorries, and in 
each of these a dozen men could be conveyed 
from point to point, and were able to answer 
the snipers* fire on more equal terms. St. 
Stephen’s Green, the holding of which was Uie 
most foolish imdertaking of tlio rebels, was 
simply surrounded and held until troops were 
available to dispose of it. The garrison 
attempted to dig themselves in by some very 
ineffective trench work, whilst the soldiers 
with machine gims at the upper windows of the 
Shelbourne Hotel kept them in very effective 
check. There was much ornamental water in 
this beautiful little park, which was well 
stocked with waterfowl, and the keeper, who 
remained inside all the time, reported that his 
charges were well looked after and fed by him, 
and were very little perturbed by the bulletj^ 


flying over their heads. Outside the Green, ^ho 
College of Surgeons was also occupied, ami here 
the insurgents found themselves much better 
protected from bullet fire than in the square. 
Jacob’s biscuit factory and the South Dublin 
Union also held out, but these positions were 
of no real strategic importance. North of the 
river the Post Office and the Four Courts, 
together with the two builtlings at the foo^ of 
Sackville Street Kelly’s Fort ” and Hopkins’s 
at the opposite corner — caused much trouble, 
although the latter were well covered from the 
south side of the river — from Trinity College, 
Westmoreland Street, and D’Olier Street. 
The guns also were being brought into play, 
and the Post Oflice was shelled both from 
across the river and from the head of Sackvillo 
Street. 

At tliis point the fires began, and with the 
.assistance of the report of (^'aptairi Purcell, 
Chief of the Dublin Fire Brigade, wd can 
trace pretty accurately their origin and their 
spread. As early as Monday night there were 
two alarms in Sackvillo Street -both shoo 
shops that had been looted and set on lire 
by the mob. These fires were easily extin- 
guished, but were followed by a third outbreak 
in IRarl Street, just off Sackvillo Strec't. On 



AFTER THE REBELLION. 
The ruins in Sackville Street. 
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AFTER THE REBELLION. 

Smoking ruins on the side of the I.iffey. 
Smaller picture : Ruins of a rebel stronghold on 
the south bank of the Liflfey. 

Tuesday uftoMioon a serious firo broke out in 
Lawrence’s w'ell-known photograpli, statioii»ry 
and toy shop, and on W'odncsday at noon this 
was followed by one in a shop in Henry Street, 
at the hack of the Post OITice, which was also 
being looted. In all these cases there was no 



suggestion of shell fire, and t he damage can 
only have arisen from the carelessness or the 
malice of the looters. The fire brigade easily 
extinguished these fires or kejit them under 
control, although tw^o persons were shot 
while standing beside the engine at the corner 
of Henry Street, this being the beginning of 
an experience which ultimately drove th(» 
fire brigade off the streets and left Sackville 
Street and the neighborhood to its fat<\ 
Early on Thursday morning there was a bad 
fire in Harcourt* Street, near Si. Stephen’s 
Green, and on the brigade making an entry 
they found a dead insrgent with a rifle, a bag 
of ammunition, and tw'O revolvers. 

We now come to the great fire, which w^os not 
extinguished till some millions’ worth of pro- 
perty was destrqyed — a conflagration which, if 
there had been a high wind, might have con- 


sumed lialf the city. Thv Post Oflicc^ was at Miis 
lime lieing shelled, and it is, of course, possible 
that I ho fire may ha\ e arisen in this way from a 
.stray shot, but there was no evidence citlicr way. 
On the one han-'L there w ere many cases during 
the week of buildings dc'stroyod by shell*flre 
without further conseipa nc(\s ; and on the 
otlier, there w(*re many fires dire<aly eansed hy 
looters. W'hat inttaisified the evil was that 
owing to the fire of the snipers the fire brigade 
was from this time on nnablo to pay proper 
attention to the outbreaks as they o<*curred. 
The gi'eat fire began in Abbey Stre-et at the 
Sackville Street end. Hero tliero hail beiai a 
barricade erected by the rebels on the same 
model as half a dozen others, quite as useless, 
in other parts of the city. It was composed of 
old furniture, bicycles, and bales o# paper, and is 
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laeiitionod here only as it was the means of 
(•onveying the fire across Abbey Street, and thus 
in(5i*o than doubling its area. The reserve 
printing onice of the Jrijth Times Avas the 
scene of the outbreak, t he office being unoccupied 
at the time. The fire was observed from the 
CVntral Station shortly after noon, and Captain 
l^ircell reported, “as the area was the scone of 
terrible rifle firing at the time, I did not allow 
the brigade to attend.” The fire brigade chief 
s[)eaks of Ills anguish of mind ” at seeing 
liimself powerless in face of such a conflagration, 
and later on, when the sniping had somewhat 
slackened, he and his men made an effort to 
reach it in Uie Marlborough Street direction. 


Hero he met with some success, but owing to 
the sniping that w^as going on he was unable to 
do all he hoped. Ultimately, he said, “ some 
of my men’s l^ves wore threatened by Sinn 
Feiners, who told them that if they did not 
clear off they would shoot them. We had to 
retire. That was at 9 a.m. on Saturday.” 

By this time what may bo called the 
“ regular ” insurgents hod made up their 
minds to surrender, and they cannot bo held 
responsible for this reckless encouragement of 
incendiarism worthy of the p€uis Commune. 
The “snipers” were probably from the first 
more or less irresponsible agents, and as affairs 
approached the crisis they seem to have given 
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themeelves over entirely to their macl lust 
for the cleBtruction of life and property. Cap- 
tain Purcell resumed his story thus : “ At 

3,40 p.m. on Saturday the Conn uan< ling Oflicer 
of the troops in Dublin .sent me a special dis- 
patch to say that they had the leaders of the 
rebels in^ their custody; that they would now 
cease military operations : that matters in tlio 
oity were getting normal and that I might 
now make an effort to stop the fires in Saekville 
Street and Abbey Street. T immediately 
turned out the whole force of the lirigatle. . . . 
VVe were making excellent progress towards 
stopping the fire on both sides of Abbey Street 
when the bullets began to fiy amongst us. I 
hxd two men up on fire escapes and b til lets 
struck their ladders. Our engine's were shot 
at from the direction of Westmoreland Street 
and Aston’s (^uay. llullets hit tlie (aigines, 
going through the mudguards and through the 
tires. I abandoned the engines and hose on 
the streets and rushed the men in batches 
in motor amb^dances hoTne to their stations. 
'Phen w’o saw the fires ripping away in 
every direction from the west along 
Abbey Street and along Henry Street.” 
Captain Purcell estimated the approximate^ 
value of buildings and stock destroye<i at 
.i;2,500,000, the number of buildings involved 
being over 200. 

Tn order to preserve the? continuity of the 
story of the conflagration we have brought that 


part, of the narrative? down to Saturday. It i# 
now necessary to go bewk for sonje days in 
order to re'count the course^ of the redu'llion in 
the interval. 'Phe (h)vernment in London, 
which at the? outse^t, ow'ing pe?rhaj)s to dt'ftMdive^ 
iiifonnation arising from the* eUtsing regular 
coiiimunications with Duhlin, liad sliowii some? 
inclination to minimize* the* dangiT in livland, 
grc'w more and more slMnue'd as ne»WH of the 
re*al <?xte*ntfof the* iusurre(‘t ion bt'gan to arrive in 
Knglantl. On Tuesday little or notliing was 
known at Wt?stminster ; on Wedne*sday t he? 
Prime? ^linister adinitte*d tluit Martial Law' hiwi 
had to he proehiimed in Dublin and added t hat 
drastie; aetiem was being take'ii tht*r<* ; but he? 
assured the House? that “ outside Dublin the 
e^ountry is trampiil ; only lhre*e minor ease's of 
disturbance? being rt‘pe>rted.” On rci?e*ipt e)f 
rmther newSi, he)W'e've*r, a (*al)iiiet Council was 
(*alle‘d, at whie?l» it was decided at once to 
prejelaim Martial l^aw^ e)ver the whole of lre*laud, 
and to se‘nd ove*r ( Une'ral Sir .lohn Maxwell as 
Command(*r-iu-(hie*f with plenary powers te) 
enforce it. Tliis was inmounce*d to the House* of 
Commons on the* following day by the? Prime? 
.Minister, who adde?tl that tl»‘re? were “ inilie*a- 
tions e>f Hie spreael e)f Hie move‘me*nt, e*spe?cially 
in the West.” Large? additional re'infe>re‘t‘me*nts, 
it was alse) announee'd, hml arrivi?d freim 
-^England and were in hanel fe)c elispeisal as 
reepiired. ( Jeneral Maxw(*ll starte‘el at one*e, unel 
reaeliesl Dublin e*a.rly eai the? feilleiwing meirning 
fA])ril 2S), when he? immeeliMlely issue?el a 



IN A DUBLIN STREET. 

Wofk«e« pMint down buildiod. which were . d»<er to p«de.tr.«..> 
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proclamation, of vvliich the following were the 
oporativef" clauses : 

“ Most vigorous measures will be taken by iiio 
to stop the loss of life and damage to property 
which certain misguided persons are causing by 
their armed resistance to the law. If neturssary 
I shall not hesitate to destroy all buildings 
within any area occupied by rebels and I warn 
all [)ersons within the area specified below, and 
now surrounded by His»' Majesty’s troops, 
forth wit h to leave such areas under the following 
conditions : 

“ (a) VV^oinen and children may leave the ai’ea 


by any of the examining posts set up for tlie 
purpose and will be allowed to go away free. 

“ (b) Men may leave by the same examining 
posts and will be allowed to go away fre^e, 
provided the examining officer is satisfied they 
have taken no part whatever in the present 
disturbances. 

“ (c) All oth(T men who present themselves 
at the said examining posts must surren(C)r 
unconditionally, together with any arms and 
ammunition in their possession. '* 

Naturally a soldier of the experience of Sir 
John Maxwell did not assume such a command 


■'i .-i. ■ ^ 

akllilj; Ui i i 



without the fullest assurances regarding his 
position and jiowers. In a country where, before 
the rising, authority was almost non-existent, 
and where there was still a Viceroy armed in 
theory with all the powers of the Crown but in 
practice reduced to the posit ion of an automaton 
charged with registering the decrees of others, 
it was necessary, above all, that {,onie one man 
should bo entrusted with complete and un- 
divided authority, '^riie instructions given to 
Sir John by the Army Council as representing His 
Majesty's (government were in these terms : 

“ His Majesty’s (Government desire that 
Sir John Maxwell will take all such measures 
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PART OF THE FOUR COURTS, DUBLIN. 

Showing windows with barricade of hooka. Smaller picture : The mock judgment cent erected by the rebels. 
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IRISH REBELS IN A DETENTION CAMP IN IRELAND. 


as may, in his opinion, bo nooossary for tlu* 
prompt suppression of tlie msurreelioti in 
Ireland, and be granted a free* hand in regard 
to all troops now in Ireland or ^^ hieh may bo 
placed under his eoininaiKl hereafter, and also 
in regard to such measures as may seem to him 
advisable under the (Royal) proelamat ion dated 
April 20 issued under the Defence of the Realm 
Act (1915).” 

It is characteristic of the confusion of po\Nt‘rs 
and the doubts regarding the law in Irelaral, 
that even after all these Royal, \^iceregal and 
military proclamations, it was thought necessary 
two days later (April 29) to issue a further 
Viceregal proclamation in the same tenr^s as 
that of April 25, with the difference that for tlic 
word ” Dublin ” in the first the words “ that 
part of the United Kingdom called Indand” 
were substituted in the second. This new pro- 
clamation, like the last, was limited to one 
month, although no such limitation ^^■as con- 
tained in the Royal prochunatioii of Aj)ril 20 
or in the plenary po^%ers conferred on Sir John 
Maxw'ell as Commander- in -(diief in Ireland on 
April 27. 

It is only fair to say here that, so far as the 
limited forces at their command permitted, the 


Irish Commander-in-Cliicf and bis olVicers, 
llrigadier-Ccncral Lowe, ('olonel Kennard and 
Major H. K. SonuTvillc, had siia*<^ the hte 
giiming of thi* outbreak acte<l with [)rom|)ti- 
tude an<l dcc-isiou, and that, their system of 
<‘ordons was the pro])er course to adoj)t and 
was most elTectivc* in limiting and (|uelting thc^ 
rebellion in Dublin as w(‘ll as preventing its 
spread to the country districts immediately 
adjoining the ^•apital. And the Royal Commis* 
sionof Km|uiry in its n'port expn*ssly exora‘rate<l 
the military authorities from “any reH|>onsi* 
l.ility for the rebellion or its results.” ” As long 
as Ireland was under civil government,” they 
added, “those authorities had nothing t*% do 
with the .suppression <>f sedithai. Their duties 
were confinetl to securing »*nu!iency in tlieir 
own ranks and to tin* promot ion of recruiting, 
and thf^y could only ai<l in the sui>pression of 
disorder wlien duly called on by t he civil power. 

’^rho gtmeral tlanger of the situation was 
ck‘arly ])ointed out to tlie Irish ( Jovernmc'nt by 
the iniliiary authorities on their own initiative 
in February last, but the warning fell on un- 
heeding ears.” ^Phe necessity for Sir John 
MaxwelPs appointment, therefore, arose from 
a combination of circunistanceHi There was 
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•MAJOR’ MAGHRIDR (x) UNDER 
ESCORT. 

virtually no govornnu'iit in Ireland. The 
rel)(*llion, altliougli well in hand in Dublin, 
.showed signs of spreading in certain country 
districts ; the Army, the Navy, and the Royal 
Irish Constabulary were all engaged in the task 
of suppression, and all, as the (V)mmisBion 
reported, took their orders from din*erei:t 
autliorities. And in addition to these military 
considerations Sir »Iohn Maxwell hiKl to take 
over a great many of the duties of the civil 
administration of the country as well. It was 
('sBcntial, therefore, that an oHicer who had 
held similar highly responsible j^ositions — as 
he had done in South Africa and in Egypt 
should be in su[)reme cominand in Ireland. Tlie 
choice w^tis an admirable one, and not only in 
Dublin but throughout the country Sir John’s 
influence at once began to make itself felt. 

It is necessary here to pay .some attention 
to* the states of affairs in the country since the 
landing of (’asement and the first outbreak 
in Dublin a situation which .shook the Govern- 
ment out of its complacency and led to the 
appointment of General Maxwell as Military 
Dictator. As we have .seen, Pear.se, the 
Commandor-in-Chief and President of the 
Provisional Government, in the course of the 
valedictory proclamation in which he referred 
to MacNeiU’s “ fatal countermanding order,” 
said : 

I am HaiiKfied that we should have acootnpliHhed 
more, that ehould have accomplished the task of 


LMithroiiiii^r as well proolaiinin;; tho Irisli Hc^iiblic 
HH a Sovnroign State hud our arrangements for a simiil. 
tiineoiis rising of (ho whole eoiintry, with a combined 
plan as sound as (he nublin plan has proved to bo, 
been allowed to go through on Easter Sunday. 

So far as the .sounilncss of the Dublin plan is 
concerned the preceding narrative .speaks for 
itself. It is related of a previoujj conspirator 
that, when he had laid all his plans, had called 
on his follow^ers to rally to him, and had4)oen 
promptly arrested, he df 'dared bitterly : “1 

alw'ays said the police were ( he curse of Ireland !" 
Similarly, no doubt, t he plans of the Provisional 
Government of the Irish Republic, in deereeitig 
the overtlirow' by force of arms of the Rritisli 
Government in Ireland, were ” .sound ” 
except in .so far as they iiegl(*ct<*d to tnk<^ into 
consideration the existence of the British 
Empire, and of it.s armed forces on sea and 
land. The “fatal eouiitepmmding order” 
no donl)t gave a good many young men nn 
opportunity of taking advantage of second 
thoughts and of staying at homo in j)ca(?e an<l 
quietness instead of losit^'.g life or liberty 
in the national pursuit of “ rainbow -chasing. ” 
But if every battalion of the Irish \'ohmt(>eis 
had followed the original orders and had jiaraded 
on Ea.ster Sunday w ith “ full arms and equip - 



A PRISONER 

On his way to Dublin Castle. 
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meAt and one day’s rations/’ they wouRl not 
have averted — they would seaioely exen liave 
delayed- the inevitable result. In the fii-st 
|)Iace, even w-hen allowance is niari(» for what, 
Mr. Birrell called “ the hatred and distrust of 
the British connexion always noticeable in 
all classes ^and in all places,” the country, 
prosperous ami thriving b<^yond all ancient 
or tnodem experience, w^as in no mood for a 
rising. Even if the Aud’s cargo of arms had 
been landed on (jJood Friday the people of Clare*. 
Kerry, and Cork show^ed that they had as little 
heart to makc^ use of them at the* bidding of a 
few unknown speechinakers as liad the cit i/.c‘ns 
of Dublin to rally to the su|)port of a green 
flag on the Post Ollice. And even for th s 
landing of arms the non -existence of the British 
flee t had* to be pre^supposed. 'Phe ])oIic*e 
alone, if Ic^ft to Jthemselves instc'ad of having 
their ^ hands tied and th(‘ir eyes bandaged by 
an incompetent Irish executive*, would long 
bc'fore have roundt'd up the pei‘it>atet ic “orga- 
nizers” and wci^ild have put an end evcai to 
the tliought of an armed insurrc'c t ion in the* 
country districts, wdicTC the* various “ risings ” 
had only to be surrounded by suj)erior force 
and i.solated on the Dublin plan to with(*r 

f; 



A PRISONER SINN FEINER 
On his way to headquarters. 



ARREST OF AN ARMED MAN IN SACK- 
VILLE SI REHT. 

away from their own ess<*i id w iikness and 
absurdity, 

A 

llc^re is an iccount by an (‘yc‘-witness of I h<^ 
working of t e ‘"plan” in a Nortlai’n county 
(which claimed to havc^ Ixmmi particularly 
wc‘ll organi/.etl by Erofessor MaicNc'ill and his 
friends), bc'fon^ the news of tlie “ latad c'ounter- 
inanding order” had bcM*n rec'eived : 

'riiis (ti.sti'ict WHS (In* sr«*tic (if iiit(Mis(i (‘xcil (‘iikmiI <iii 
.Suturdiiy evening mimI SiiihIhv in ((inscfniiMicr nt llii' 
H l\«'nt of lurm* iMulif's of Siiiti Kciiuts from iiiid 

other c<_Mitr('s, A mimhci* of them hore arms. At l’i.45 
on Suturduy tift«MMio»m the Hrst |)Hiiy ol Didilin repre 
sentHtives unived tiy tlie ordimiry train tiiid marelM'd 
to - .where they were met l>y the local leaders. 'I h(* 
Hrst eont indent arrived ut 7 |i.m.. aeeompanied hy lapers, 
and rnarehcid to - - — . A inrther eontin^(’nt 

arrivc'd by the midnight mail train, and ha\ inu paraded 
ill the* market square they, too, marclu'd lo 
During the night signalling operations and H( Id move 
inentH wore carried out round , and on ,Sunday 

further eonting(M»ts continued to arrive. ... A private 
c-unforenee was held at noon, and at I. I.'i p.m. a motor-car 
arrived from l>ubliii. The mes.snge which its oeenpants 
conveyed appeared to have a very di'pressing i^lTeel on 
the conference, which immediati'ly hrolo* up. It had 
been intendetl to camp out during the night and to 
march to » stronghold of the movement, at day- 

break on Monday. On the receipt of the news from 
Dublin, however, the coni ingents were paraded and 
marchinl to , a distance of about eight mile.s Here 
they met with a very eool reception from the other 
branches of Die Nationalist moveinent. and one of the 
Si'iii Feint rs fired revolver shots. was promptly 
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nn^sted, and a opiimm scrimmafc wbh narrcwlv avorlcd* 
The Sinn Feiners proceeded to the station, leaving the 
delinquent in the hands of t he police. 

Here, also, as in the case of the l\i Harney 
meeting, of which Sir Morgan O'CVmnell gave 
evidence before the Royal Coininission, the 
abortive “ rising ” appears to have been im- 
ported by ^excursion train from the big towns 
and to have secured little if any geiiiiine local 
sn/fport. Of risings that actually took |)la<-e 
and lasted for a few days until news arrivcil of 
the collapse in Dubhn there were three or four 
worth mention — two of them, liU<^ Liberty 
Hall, coming to a ])remature (‘iid owing to the 
unexpected and |)aralysing apiiearance of a 
small unit of the Jtritish fleet. (Jalway 
County apiiears to have been first in the field. 

H here is from of old a ‘‘ black belt ” in (hdway, 
well knovrn to tin* |)oli<‘(^ “ If you were to 

let off a gun in a «rowd in a neighl)ouring 

resident once cryptically rcmnrkcd to the 
prtisont writer,. “ you wouldn't miss hittiri' the 
right man.” However this may be, there was 
a rising in the (iistrict on th<‘ night of Kaster 
Monday. On Tuesday tlu^ towns of Craughwell 
and Athenry wert* seized and the poli<*e liarracks 
surrounded. 'J'Jio railway lines by which 
reli('f might have come from IJiiK'rick or from 
Athlone were cut, and one contingent pro- 
c(*e<ling due west ca|)tured Oranmore, and 
marched to the occupation of tlu' City of 
Chilway four miles distant. No doubt the 
possession of the cai>ital of Connaught with 
its lino harbour and stoix's would have lieen a 
great achievement for the Provisional (lovern- 
ment, and would havo [irovided an ofien iloor 
for the fleet of Cormany — their ‘‘ gallant ally.” 
Hut here, again, no allow ance had been made for 
the presence of the British fleet. As has betai 
told already, the Admiralty had rccei\’ed early 
news of the sailing of Caseinent and of the 
And, and, in consequence, the coast patrol 
was more alert than ever. Flushed with their 
easy victories inland, the insurgents were 
advancing on Galw’ay by the road which h<*rc 
skirts the shores of Galway Bay when they 
unexpectedly <!nme under the fire of the guns 
of a destroyer which had come round fr#|ii 
the harbour as soon as the alaim had been re- 
ceived by the authorities there. This was no 
part of the “ sound plan,” and the insurgents 
promptly broke and fled in the utmost confusion. 

Galway itself, it w^as declared, was quite 
prepared to deal wdth the invaders. There w as 
a strongly built military barracks there, well 
placed to control the a])proach to the town 


both by road an<l rail 'I'hc polici' weri' also 
armed and ready, and to crown all, the citizens, 
ineliiding the KiMlinond Vohintt'ers, Th'clared 
their loyalty and made preparations to dt'al 
w'ith all disturbers Not i>nly ^lid f Jalway 
protect it.sclf, it jiromptly organized a move- 
ment oT pursuit. The poliee, under the leadiT- 
ship of their Count y I nspeet or, reached Oranmore 
in time to rt‘lt*ase the constahli's who had hec'n 
detained in tjieir barracks, aiul t(» hasten the 
flight of tlu> ndu'ls along the Athenry mad. 
Kvtai in Athi^iry, twelve miles off. the Sinn 
Keiners did not feel themselves safe from the 



TAKEN PRISONER BY THE KEBEI.S. 

A soldier who was rescued from the ruins of the 
Coliseum Theatre, He was taken by the rebels 
on the outbreak of the Rebellion, and held durinji 
the week in the Post Office. 

• 

guns. After an attc‘inpt to hold the inodcd 
farm established by the Agricultural Depart- 
ment for the improvement of the distriet, they 
continued their ndreat an<J idtiiiiately took 
np their (jiiartcrs, some 1,20H strong, at Moyode 
Castle, between Craughwell and Athenry. Hen^ 
they held out for a couple of <lays, c(anmandeer- 
ing supplies from the neighhovrhood. (Jetting 
no encouraging news from Dublin and fiiuling 
few' adherents locally, th(‘y ultimately diHp<*rsed, 
their discomfiture being cmiihasizcMl by thf^ 
urival at Loiighrea and Atht||iry of small 
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bodies of military who had been landed at 
Galway or dispatched by motor-cars from 
Limerick. The police wore busy for some time 
afterwards in making arrests of prominent 
letulers, some being well -placed people in Galway 
(-ity — the others being of the usual corner-boy 
conspirator class, who had made the district 



a by -word for two generations. This lif/tle 
episode — which is reminiscent rather of the 
fighting days in Texas than of a town within 
twelve hours of London — attracted little atten- 
tion even in Dublin, where the newspapers 
were overfilled with descriptions of the ruin 
at their doors. The only first-hand account 
that appeared was that sent by a special 
correspondent of The Times ^ of which at he 
following are the leading passages : 

The village of Atheiiry, the Htorrn-contre of many a 
<iiMturhanee in tiio old days of tnrbnieneo, where the 
Fenian “ Invineibles ” found their last foothold, was 
bound U) play a part in the drama of t ho laHt ton days ; 
but I little HuspectJMl how strange that ])art liad btMm. 
Bandits in a disused eastle, highway robbery, a race 
for life liotweon oyolists and motorists, and a hunt for 
outlaws among the mountains — these are the loading 
ohapttirs of a story which, if I had not received it from 
an unirnpeacliablo stuirce, I slioiild have* disini‘<sod av 
incnviihle. 

The Sinn Keiners spent J‘’aster Mnndny making boinl)s. 
Late on Tuesday night they mifkterod, about 1,000 
strong, out«ido the Town Hall, armed with rifles, shot- 
gun?^-, piUos, rakos, and four-i>rongod |utohforVs; or 
“ graips,” as they are called in tliestf parts. Only tin* 
“ oflicors ” wore in uniform. At tlioir hna^l was ii 
“('ajitain” Mellow<’H, who was deported to Kngland a 
month ago as an organizer of sedition, but somehow 
e.sciipod. It is said that lie returned to the district 
dressed as a priest. 


ON THE ROOF OF THE REBEL HEADQUARTERS. 

Men of the ^itizen Army drilling on the roof of Liberty Hall, Dublin. Smaller picture: On d^erd. 
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Il^tSH PRISONEKS AURIVINC; AT KNDTSIORD, CHKSHIKE, 


Krt)in ' ’Pown Ilr>il tlw: n-hfls iiiar< )!<*<l lo nn cxprri- 
inonlnl fiiiin of hImmiI PM(l ucrrs, not fj.r frcmi Afhrnry, 
<‘arrio(l on by tin* licpardnoiit <»f Aj.Ti<‘ul(nn*. Horo 
they pUHJst'tl Ibo ; mid ihrv Nl (Ih* iifxl 

aftf’nmon tht*y tcnik with tlaiii liorsos mid <*aiis ladfii 
with tdl tin* 1ml ter, flour, and fitlw'r fo<»dsl iifT'; lla^y <*«mld 
lirid, four Ioiih of oat-^, a (|itmiii(y of bran, mid a fow 
shoop. NN'illiout soriows opposition from I ho hmidfiil 
of police ill iho distrii'l they inarchod to Moyod«' Castle, 
throe or four miles south-east »»f the \ illa;:e. and took 
fiosscssion there. The <iistle, which stands in a park of 
about l.tKt;) acres, is u pi<‘t ure.-que but rathei niodern 
reproduetion <if a. battkineiited ereeper-elud 'rialor 
residence. It was owiual by bord Ardilaun, who <lied 
last year, but hir at least .*!() years it has hetai tinoeeupied 
except by caretakers. From them 1 laaird that the nu-n 
were under excellent eoiilrol. 'J'hey killed a sri*re ol 
fowli* and littered several rooms with hay mal rubbish, 
but otherwi.sc did little damans*. A |>riest, sai<i to be 
known as Father Feeney, aeeorniianied ami confessed 
thonri. Four policemen whom they brimuht with them 
as prisoners were shut in a room (jvei looking the court- 
yard. Sixteen or .seventeen mirls jieeompanie<l the men. 
cooked their food includin;^ the carcass of a bullock 
seized from the castle estate.s and slau^hltTcd in the 
yard — and slept in the earetakta's p(MMns. 

On their arrival at the castle the rebels sent out 
HCoutint< parties and placed sentri<*s at the approaches 
to the park. From time to lime the si-outs came in 
to report and receive orders. F<ira;,dn^ parties rounded 
up a dozen milch eow's from n^|i^hhoulin^^ farms; 
tithera took potatoes from the fields; others scoured 
the roads for travellers. Four motor-ears were eom- 
mandeorod, and travellers were compelled at the point 
<if the Him to liand over anything whicdi tln> rebi^s 
<*ovolod. On Tue.sday half a doziai polic e eycli.sts eaim' 
under the fire of the pickets near the park. I hey di*. 
mounted, took cover, and returned tb.e fire. A few 
moments later they saw' three inotor-ears enriiinj; dcmri 
the drive. .Mounting' their bicycles, tlicy ro<le for their 
Hvea tow'ards Atlienry. Kvory few x'linls of the way 
were patches of unrr»lled “ metal,” ami a spill iiiemit 
capture, alive oi dead. 1’he oceiipmil.*- of th<* pursiiinff 
cars fired continually at. the fleeing' cyclists, hut their 
shots went wide, JJor the f'reater part of the three 
miles into the town tli«> nad was sli;;htly down-hill. 


Ai<led by the priidieiil, ami goaded by the |u lil bel.ind, 
(he policemen rod** a- they had never rid<h'n hefore. 
Mow they niaMM;z'‘d tt* d«Mb.'.c the jH;.:^ed Hints and to 
swinvr round (he corners uitlioiil ac'cidenf they eaniiot, 
tell. All tli<*y km.w is that, (hanks In a -lari of half 
a mile or so and a lar;.’e .-har • of pood luck, they reacluMl 
Athi’iiry in saft‘ty only just iii time, timl the rchels 
turncil hark einpl> -bamled. 

(hi Friday •weniny a strcaiy force of the Slu'rwood 
Forestors and -.e\eral hundred polii'eiin'ii arris ed in 
bauyhrea. some --iv milc-v from Moyoib* ( ast I . Th«' 
news «»f their cumin > was eo i\'f*y'* 1 to Ibb ea -t |c, it is 
sai«l. hy a priest. rinit j'seiiiii:^ (Ik; reheb paraded in 
front tif tlie ear tie ami ninrehc'tl olT. A .six miles’ 
journey broiiyht them to a.ioiher de-:er(ed mansion, 
biine I’ark. owmsi hy a ineinher of the I’ersse family, 
'riiere they hailed ami ileeided to di'-hand. Hy this 
(ina* deseitiiais liml re«hie«*d their nninhers to ahoiil 
half their original >trenylh. Hreakiii;' up inti* small 
parties, they tnimpe«l <»fT hram'ward.s, ho|a’iiy to esi-ape 
the penalty of their foolha.rdine,.<s. 'I'lieir hopes witc 
falsified. 'I’o a niiiii they were known to lie* police, 
and with the reinbineinent .s the latter W(‘re able to 
roiitKl them up oiM* hy om*. 'I’heir lemlers imide olT to 
the nmuiitaius of (lort, it spur of the Sll(‘ve vXuyhty 
heii'hls which runs down to fJalwHy Hay aboiil Kinvaia. 

Tlio other (KMuinion upon which, to the din- 
eoinfitiire of the rebels, the Hritiali Navy yut 
in iin unexiieetc'd apfiearanet^ was at Skerries, 
on the coast, soim* liftc'en inil<‘s north of Dnhiin, 
a favourite w titerinK-plaee and. since ncently, 
an Adniirnlty Marconi station. Skerru's is in 
Xorth Dnlilin ( Vuinty. the const it iieney n pre- 
.M'lited by Mr. .lobn ('luney, a well known 
Xationidi.st ()f Mr. .lolin Hedinond’s following, 
who had been iloin/^ excellent service in 
th(^ cause of recruit inf? .since th(3 outbn^ak 
of the wiir. Hut alt)iouf<)i t)ie j?ood folk 
of Skerries were a.s loyal and potweable as 
eotdd be desired, then? w as a “ tjjid ” di tric-t 
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lying to tho south of it and on tho direct 
Dublin ^road. ISwords, Lusk and Donabato 
were Sinn Fein centres, and here the rising 
took place on Easter Monday according to 
program mo. At Donabate an attempt was 
made to blow up the railway bridge, but only 
a few rails were displaced- tlie “ explosives 
department ” of the army of the Provisional 
(jiovernmont being, here as elsewhere, sadly at 
{ault. After this exploit the rebels adopted a 
waiting attitude for a time, 'expecting no doubt 
news and further directions from Dublin, where. 


as already stateil, the railway was also iniler* 
rupted m the Fairview district. Meanwhile a 
somewhat amusing contretemps luxd occurred 
at Swords, whore Mr. Clancy and some friends 
from Dublin were duo to address on Easter 
Monday a recruiting meeting, or rather a 
“ war demonstration,” as it was ^called, for 
Skerries had done so well in the war — one 
hundred recruits from one little fishing village — 
that all that was loft to do was to cheer up the 
mothers and wives and sweethearts left at 
home. So Skerries was en fete and all the local 
celebrities, civil and military, were out in their 



best to w^elcome the M.P. and the gentlemen 
from Dublin, and to take part in the presenta- 
tion of certificates of honoiu* to the representa- 
tives of the brave men who w^to fight ing the 
Empire’s battle in France. The meeting was 
there and the platform and tjie excited crowd, 
but instead of the eloquent speakers there only 
arrived a , Job’s messenger with the news that 
the country was up, the railway cut, tho rebf‘ls 
in possession of Donabate StaV<>n,and the train 
bearing Mr. Clancy and the speakers held up 






AFTER THE REBELLION. 

Rifles captured from the rebels. Smaller picture : One of the cartridge cases supplied l^y Germany to the 
< rebels which was found in the Pour Courts. 
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AFTER THE REBELLION. 

Pikes captured from the rebels. Smaller picture : 
One of the dum-dum bullets supplied by (Germany 
to the rebels. 

soinevvliore on tJic* way. Tt is sat isfavlory to adfl 
that no ono was iiiueli the worse* : a local K.r. 
and some retired Army oflic(Ts stcpj)cd into the 
breach ; tlie meeting was held, the speecla's 
made and the certificat(\s of honour duly pre- 
sented to tlie deserving. 

Next day, how'ever, things looked more 
alarming, for conimunioations were broken both 
to the north and to the south, and of newspapers 
and letters there wore none. Reports, growing 
as they spread, were to tlie ehect that t he rebels 
were in possession of Dublin and were marching 
in force on Skerries to capture the town and, 
above all, the Marconi station. Seven soldiers 
and a few police were all the armed forces that 
could be mustered, for most of the able-bodied 
men were at the front, but Skerries did its^luty. 
Volunteers were organized and given tlieir 
Ktations by Captain Rattersby, wounded and 
back from the front : Sergeant Rurke, of the 
Royal Irish Constabulary, held the barracks 
and saw that his men htwl their carbines and 
sword-bayonets in order ; the Marconi station 
W6ts garrisoned. Dr. Healy and some local 
ladies fitted* up the Carnegie library as an 


eiiu'rgency KeU Closs hospital, '.rhe mojito ot 
Skerries was “No Surrender”! Rut just as 
the tension wiis at its greatest the watcliers on 
the hill saw a streak of sinokt* on the horizon, 
and soon they could mak(* out the white tinsign, 
the funnels, and the deck, crowdt’d with troops, 
of a destroyer tearing aUaig at full Hp(M*d to the 
rescue. Only a bit. of bunting and one little 
vessel, hardly honoure<l with a name in the 
Navy List, yet it signified the far-reacihing 
miglit of a great Empire and reduced into 
ludicrous insignificance all th^ boasted power 
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TAKEN FROM THE SINN FEINERS. 

(Collection of trophies which includes (lerman 
belts, cartridges, and trenching tools. 


iind [>lfins of the Provisional (lovtTninent. 
lh‘foro tho had well stopped, the boats 

went? l)oinp inaniif'd and lowered, and in half 
an hour two hundred men of tlu^ North Stafford - 
shines bad rendered the signal stati<in seeiire. 
Meanwhile two gunboats had made tlxdr 
appearance and kept watch over Sk«>rries and 
tht' coast road from Donabate. The Sinn 
Feiners t hought discretion the better part and 
did not Vi'iitiire to ap[)roa(di. 

The rising in the district north of Dublin 
was, however, one of the most serious and wide- 
s|)r('ad that- took place. At (Castle Bellingham, 
in (County Louth, l)etv^'een Drogheda and Dun- 
diilk, a party of armed Sinn Feiners arrived in 
motc^r-cors and took possession of the village 
at- al)out seven o’clock on Faistor Monday 
evening. There were r)idy tlircMi constables in 
the |)lace and they were promptly seized. This 
jis on the main roa<l betwetm Belfast and Dub- 
li!U and several motor-cars, with peac^eful citi- 
zens returning north after attending the races at 
Fairy Iwuse, were stopped and confiscated, tho 
occupants in most eases being permitted to 
continue tlieir journey on foot. One, however, 
who liappened to be in uniform, Jdcutenant 
Dunville, was placed against the railings and 
shot-— the wound, although serioiLs, happily not 
proN'ing fatal, (^ne of the policemen, however. 
Constable McCee, a Donegal man, was not so 
fortunate, as he was sliot dead. For some reason 
the robels here seem to have been flurried, and 
they did not stay to complete their work. Tho 
iniirderers in this cose were identified and dealt 
with by court -n|artial after the rising had be«^n 


quelled. There was not the slightest excuse^ 
for the Castle Bellingham outrages, as there had 
been no resistance and the invaders of tho 
f>e4iceful village had not been interfered with 
in any way. Farther north still, in County 
Tyrone, there were symptoms of a rising, but 
it was promptly checked by a flying column of 
three hundred men, who arrived from Belfast 
in motor- cars j ust in tho nick of time. Brigadier-# 
General Hackett-Pain, who had assumed com 
mand in liclfast, was thus able not only to send 
1,200 men to the relief of Dublin, but to put 
an effectual stop to any attempt at a rising 
in the loyal province. Tho citizens promptly 
placed 100 motor-cars with drivers at the 
disposal of the military for use wherever 
required. 

Somewhat nean^r to Dublin than Sk(>rries — 
at a point not far from Ashbourne on the Shine 
road, just across tho border of Meath — there 
w'as perpetrated sonic of the cruellest work of 
the whole rising. In this case it is believed 
that a ])arty of Sinn Feiners ., from Nort h 
Dublin were the murderers. Ashliourne was 
entered and th(> police barracks surrounded, 
the men gallantly holding out. d’he^ alarm 



IMPLEMENTS FOUND ON A CAPTLRBD 
REBEL. 





AFTER THH REBELLION. 

Iravellers arrivinf( at Kin({«itowti waiting for a pass nuttiide ihe Town lliill. 


having boon givon, |)ar<io8 of poliet^ from 
Hlano, Navan, and Droglioda s<^t out in intjtor- 
oars to roliovo the harra^'ks. 'Dio wliolo foroo 
wa« under the command of (^)unty InsfMvtor 
(iray and District In.s()(vtor Smith. As th(* 
constables aial the dri\'<‘rs \v<Te all strangers 
in the district t hey had to crust to loccd gnidanee, 
and there is little doubt that they wc're stcM'nul 
into a carefully planned ambush. 'Lho inlcai- 
tioii had been to leave tlie motors outside 
Ashbourne and march into the village. The 
police were, however, takfai unawares in passing 
tliTOUgh a small wood at a phuu^ called Hat li- 
gate. Here a mnrdorous fire was opened on 
them from both sid(\s of tla? road as the ears 
were climbing a hill. Many were hit at the 
first volley, the others got out of the cars and 
endeavoured to line the ditches and return the 
fire, fatally handicapj^ed as they were by th<* 
Burjirise and by superior numbers. The rebels 
called on them to surrender, but they rc^fnsed, 
and the de8]>erate fight wHs kejjt up for over 
four hours till both inspectors v\ere down and 
the police had fired their last cartridge. ^ The 
two inspectors, two sergeants, and six c<ai- 
Btables were deaci. Two hannless travellers 
who arrived in a motor-car while the fighting 
was going on were also shot dead and foiu'tcon 
consUibles were w^ounded. Flushed with this 
success, the rebels bivouacked in the neigh- 
bourhood of Ashbourne till the nows of the 
failure of thd rising in Dublin arrived, when 


(hey, like their confedeniles in LusU und Swords, 
hasi ily <le<‘ani|K‘d. 

In 1 he* W'csl , soul 1 1 of the A I henry nud ( ^raugii- 
W(‘ll disfrict, things pursued a more pc'accdiil 
eourse, itll hough lhi‘n^ was Diroughoul lla‘ 
A\<*ek mueh tension and au\i«‘ty. K’lan' was 
^ restless and some* (‘xpeu tant ass(‘ml»lages wc‘n 
nolietMl, but an enca’getic’ ( ’onnty I ns|)eelor had 
t hc‘ <listriet \\c‘ll in hand and not hing dangerous 
hapfH'ncNl. This may lx* n*garili*d as speeially 
s;;t isfac tiu'V, siuec* Flare laid reei‘i\i*d its shan* 
of at tC'Ut ion from ihc^ ( lermaiis in I he inenbat ion 
stace of the moM'iiif'nt, and it was rumonnHl 
that m(»n^ than ora^ enemy suhitiarine had 
su<*e«M*ded in reaching the* coast and establisliing 
comiminieat ion with (la^ h»eal IcNidca’s. It will 
be; .seen on a t/lancc; at the map that two points 
- Athlone and ldmi*riek cover tiu? Iiridgc^s 
acTosK the Shannon and thrmigh tlaan control 
the whole of Fonnaught. Athlone was promptly 
strengt hened by the dispat<*h of a battalion of 
the Sherwood Foresters, and caused no further 
anxiety. Jj’iiierick has always been regarded 
as a point <if danger, and contnin.s, like its neigh- 
bour cUTosH the Shanuoii, a latg • firoportion of 
the trouhlesoiiie cdcmient. Any attenipl at a 
junction of fonres was thcTcfon* to be .specially 
guardc'd against. To a visitor at this time Liiiu^- 
rick firescntcd the apfMuiran(*e rather of a town 
at the front of tho fighting line. Hoth bridges 
wercf l)arrica4lcd with earthworks and barbed 
wire, whilst every approocli was covered by 
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nipx'bine-giins. Dotachmonts from two Irish 
regiments the Loinsters and the Royal Irish 
Rifles in regular field kit were entriistod with 
this jjosi of honour and also guarded the railway 
station, and very fit they looked and reaciy to 
give a good aieeount of themselves if called on. 
but the Clare and South (lalway malconfents 
did not put in an apf>earance. Limerick City 
remained quiet, although many scow ling looks 
were to bo seen in the streets. "Fho Mayor, 
on Fri<lay, the 28 th, issued a ^)roclamation in 
which he appealed t o the citizens, “ witii all tho 
force and power which my w'ords can command,” 
to abstain from ‘‘ anything that may result 
in exposing the lives and property of tho people 
to danger or destruction ” ; and exj)ressed his 


a little time, and seeing no other sign of th^ 
Irish Republic, they went homo again, tho ring- 
leaders being arrested and their arms seized 
by the police on the same night. In Cork City 
the situation w'as a very pectiliar one. There 
are three main bodies of Nationalists in the 
Southern capital - O’Brienites, Redmondites, 
and Sinn Feiners. There is no love lost hetw^een 
them, and in times of excitement only th^ 
vigilance of the Royal Irish Constabulary keeps 
the factions from flying at t)ne another’s throats. 
Under the circumstances tho Sinn Foinerf^ not 
being viTy sure of their grounti, either with the 
|)olice or with their fel/ow Nationalists, were in 
some difficulty, so they retired to their “ ar- 
moury ” and, behind closed doors, awaited the 



ENNISGORTHY. FROM VINEGAR HILL. [Valentine. 


confidence that he and his people would pass 
through “ this time of stress and difficulty ” 
with “ our reputation for sacrifice and forbear- 
ance sustained intocd.” A critical eye might 
have looked for an appeal to loyalty rather 
than jjO self-interest or to ” sticrifico and for- 
bearance,” but, after all, nothing happened, 
and it may be admitted that the Mayor of 
Limerick sat on the fence with dignity and 
eloquence. 

Kerry and Cork, thanks to the Cnsemcnt 
fiasco and the disaster to the Sinn Fein motorists 
at Killorglin, remained fairly quiet except for 
the dastardly murders in one or tw'O places of 
unarmed policemen. At Castlegregory on 
Tralee Ray a handful of some thirty armed 
Sinn Feiners turned out on Easter Monday, 
hut alter wandering about disconsolately for 


course? of events. They had planned many 
things, including the seizure of the Post Office 
and a march on Mallow to join hands wdth 
friends from Killaniey and Tralee and the wild 
country lying to the west. But Mallow Junc- 
tion w'as strongly occupied by the military and 
there w^as a squadron lying in Cork Harbour, 
and on the whole* 'an attitude of inactivity 
fioomod the safest The Bishop and tho Lord 
Mayor interviewed them on the doorstep of 
the armoury and implored them to be reason- 
able, but this they firmly declined to be under 
any circumstances — even under the threat of 
extreme ecclesiastical penalties. Ultimately, 
as the Republic could not come to them and 
they could not go to the Republic, they stole 
off home quietly in the darkness and the police 
took possession of the armoury and of the 
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firm.. “ Rebel Cork "-M hie), in „1, its history 
nas never rebelled -was its own eluH-rful .,elf 
again, and the Hells of Shandon on.-e n.ore 
sounded as grandly as ever on “ The ,,leas,nit 
waters of the Kiver Loe.” 

To the south of Dublin dndeed. all along 
the lintj of the South- Kaatern Railway from 
Westland Row to W.-xford- there' were 
Threatenings of s(«rious trouble, but with thi- 
exceiJtion of the Ringsend district, alrewly 
dealt witlx under Dublin, there was m, ,val 

danger outside the (ion-y-Kerns-ICnniseorthy 
portion of W’exford. It is really a prosper.ms 
and industrious district, whose farming and 
general apijearanee would be a eivdit to any 
<s.untry, but it has “patriotic” tnalitinns 
dating from Vini’gar Dill ami I7!I8. and n|)| a- 
rently it was thought necessary to make an 

effort to live up to them. 'I’la- |y of 

AVexford had been almost completi'ly bought 
out under Land Purchase Aihs. and the 
effect was seen in the social ami industrial im- 
prov(iiiH'nt n#(icea!)I(' every wluTt*. 'I’he (V>unty 
Council, manned by moderate Nationalists, was 
spoken of as a model body, managing its local 
affairs in |>ractical, business fashion, and none 
of its members, or of the' leading men of thi' 
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county, camtenanced th.' rising in the smallest 
degriH'. The trouble was the work of a number 
ol Idlers and boys, and the win- |adling was all 
done in Dublin. Sev.ml of the Pedmond 
Volunteers in lOnniscort hy and in emmt y 
districts were reported as joining the Sinn 
Fein \dhintcers under constraint, and in one 
distriet a young priest had a bad intiuenee, 
but the Volunteer eonuiiiinding otVicer for the 
coiiiiJy iH»t <)nly placed his inci» in llic Inun 
ol \V(‘xl“nrd at tla‘ dispn.'-al nl' lla* uni Imritii .s 
fnr the innintcnaiu'c of order, hut i.‘-sia‘d a |ier. 
emptory nnliee dineting the corps in outlying 
<listricts to take no part in the “ foolisldy 
rebellious niovonent/’ Ami tJu* Mayor tif 
Wexford, at 1h<‘ first meeting of the t’orporu' 
tinn, publicly stated that (‘very section of Die 
coininunity - shopke(‘pers, rnerclmnls. mid 
artisans: were “ all eagcT to assist the police 
and tlu* military authorities to jireservc* the 
peac:e and to protect property. ’ it would, he 
felt sur(‘. he “the means of further uniting 
Nationalists and rnionists in their detennina- 
tion to eru.^h miy spirit of (hTinaniini in 
Ireland, or in any part of the Km|'ire.“ And 
the New Hoss (iuardians, another National st 
Hoard, unanimmisly adopted a. rt?soluti< n 
denouncing the action of th(‘ ^inn Keimrs as 
“outrageous, disgraceful, and hlaekguardly/* 
and added that “we regard their present 
conduct as an insult to our hrave and gallant 
Irishmen who have .'-ea.h'd the common bond 
hetw(*en Kngland and Ireland hy shedding 
their blood on the hattlefk'Ids of Khinders ami 
elsewhere.” Such spontaneous testimonies by 
popularly elected Hoards in om^ of tla^ most 
Nationalist corm*rs of Ir<*land constituted a 
sullicient answer to the action of a few fin*- 
brands whose leaders were strangcTs to tlii* 
<*ounty, and adding pour k Hoi dc Jku^m, 

From Knniscorthy and up th(' railway to 
(lorey attempts were mtwle to destroy the 
railway and the bridges, but without any 
permanent success. Ferns was occupied and 


BOX OF DYNAMITE 
Found in*the General Post Oflice, Dublin. 
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stores coimn/incloorcd, and between Ferns 
and FnnisLorthy t<degraplis were cut, roads 
brok *n, and t rt‘es cut down and used as barri- 
cades. lOnniscorthy wivs occupied in force, and 
Jiere, in contrast to VWxford, some of the more 
irresponsible of tlie townsp(‘ople were reported 
to have givM>n aid and comfort ” to tlie rel)els. 
But the rising only lasted for four days, and no 
great damage was done. The police, besieged 
in their barracks, held out for the whole time, 
as the County Inspector w’as able to report to 
t}u> Hoyal Commis.sion. As soon as the troops 
bc'gau to arrive at Rosslare and Waterford, 
tlu*y were brought up the line to the scene o** 
trouble and the rising was over. Colonel 
Fnaich, who was in command of the military, 
had acted throughout with both firmness and 
ta(;t and thus avoided bloodshed. When he 
felt strong (‘uough he H('nt in a message to the 
rebels, telling them of the failure in Dublin 
and giving them a fixed period in which to 
surrender. Some of the leaders were incline<l 
to doubt t fa.cts, and to ho[)e for relief, and, 
still anxious to avoid the necessity of shelling 
the town, Colonel Fre?ich undertook to send 
an envoy to DuVilin l)y motor-car, to see for 
himself and to report to his comrades in mis- 



Lafay^u] p. H. PBARSB. 

The Rebel Commanderdn-Chief and President of 
the Provisional. Governmtnt. Condemned and shot. 



SEAN MACDERMOTT. 

One of the signatories to the Rebellion manifesto. 
Condemned and shot. 


fortune. When the messenger refurned the 
rebels, who, as in historical duty })ound, had 
occupied V^iru'gar Hill, still displayed some 
hesitation, but a single shell sent over the hill 
produced a speedy capituUition. The account 
of the final scene, as sent by a special corn*- 
spondent of the Daily Mailt gave a vivid idea 
of the final disposition of the troops, duns 
had been mov^ed up, and an armoured train had 
been hastily prepared as a protection against 
snipers. Writ ing from the military camp south 
of Enniscorthy, the correspondent said : 

It was H hoino-iruvile flighting inatliino slung toj^ether 
hurriedly, but very ivoly, out ol materials to hand. 
It consisted of an ancient but still servifrcable engine 
in the proud charge of a richly-hiiinorous Hibernian. 
There were two or tliree steel trucks shackled to the 
engine, armoured with hastily-pierced sheets of iron, 
and the whole ama/.ing cemtraption was painted slate 
colour. In the hindermost triu’k a tackle of scaffold- 
polos had been erectetl for the slinging aboard of a couple 
of fpiick-firers, and guarding those handy and mobile 
weapons was an oinorgoncy crew of placid Tommies, 
one of whom was enjoying the sunshine and the rest 
by reading a tattered eoj)y of that literary master|;ioce 
“The Vanished Bride.” It will take me a long time 
to forget the bewildering effect of this incongruous 
bcene — a khaki -laden armoured train endeavouring to 
advertise its importafree, mingled with priests and 
peasants, church bells, fishermen, primroses, anti 
speckled trout. Presently a- bell tinkled musically in 
the adjacent signal-box, a huge irishman with fringed 
whiskers stuck his head out of the window, trailed ” Right 
away ! ” Then another war scone moved into view — 
two trains, one of artillerymen and horses, and the other 
with the guns and limbers of a light field battery with 
cases of ammunition piled on trucks, and the rear 
brought up by a huge 16-pounder with its grey snout 
cocked skywards looking for trouble. Upon the truck 
bearing thui monster was scribbled in chalk, so that all 
could see, the words, ” To Enniscorthy.” 

The rebels surrendered, six of the leaders 
were arrested and the remainder ^nt off to their 
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JAMES CONNOLLY. 

The Rebel Commandant-Gencrttl. Dublin Division. 
• Condemned and shot. 


lioiru's. And tlie onicial rc])ort (if Knniscorthy 
rising ends the wordn: “ TIk'ih* were no 

ciisnaltios " ! 

All this tiiuo in Dublin (li noral Mnxw. U hu.l 
been tighteninf? his grip <)ti tli<- rolx'ls who still 
hehl out iTt Iho Post Olliro. tho Four Courts. 
Ringsciul. Jiicob’s biscuit fnctory. I lie South 
Dublin I’uion, and the CoHi'ge of Surgeons in 
St. Stephen’.s (ireen. ’I'lie great Saekville 
Street tire brok<‘ out on the afternoon of 
Thursday, the 27th: Kr lly'.s Fort, at the bsit 
of Saekville Strisit, had shared the fate of 
Liberty Hall, and shells were b<ginniiig to 
burst in the Post Oniee an.l Boland's Mill. 
No hope in any rpiarter. Pearse, as Com- 
inander-in-(.liief and President, appears to 
have kept up hope till now, but on the morning 
of Friday, tho 28th, ho issuer! tho vak'dictory 
bulletin to which reference has already btsu 
made — that referring to the “fatal counter- 
manding order.” It was an admi-ssion of coin- 
ploto defeat. “ We are.” lx said, “ busy com- 
pleting arrangements for the final defence o 
headquarters, and are determined to hold it 
while the buildings last.” Connolly, orf the 
other hand, the “ Commandant-Ceneral of the 
DubUn division,” although aln-aily wounde.1, 
made, on tho same day, another dosporaU- 
attempt, in a bulletin recounting iinaginary 
victories and proclaiming speedy success, t 
rally the outlying positions to further effort. I 
was never delivered-O’Rahilly, who endoa 
voured to carry it through the cordon, being 


shot down. A.s tlio comiilt'ti'Hl of Ino 

rolu'l poi^itioMs, iinil as an illustration of tin* 
inoniality of llio Inidta* of (ho ('it i/on .Xiiny, 
as distinot from tlu' luoro oduoaloil Sinn 
Koint'is, tho loatiing passagt's t»f this tlio lii.st 
utti'^iinot* hi'fon* surrondta* iiro worth ^^i\ ing : 

2S. I ‘Ml). 

'Tf) Sm. oii Ks : 

'I'tiis i.s the lil'tli tiny "I M.c csi MMislmuMil of lln’ Irir'li 
Kopiiltlic. iiTut tlic (Ifi;: of our cfiiiiitry still 11cnts#«*\ t'r 
llio most iniporltiiif Imiltliims in liiililin, nmi is ^nllniifly 
|iroloct<Ml l>v the dlhccrs (inil Iriisti snUlii*rs in tii’iiiM 
itiroii^lionl I til* country. Not a <h»y piisst's NtiltuMil 
isffin;' frcMi pfiMin^^s tif Iri.sli .soMiors c»i-cr to <lo hntllo 
ft)!* tho olf! ciin.-sc. 

Ih'spitt* tho nImo.Ht \ iy.ihinco ni tho cm in.\ \\<* hii\o 
ticMMi iihlc til D.ot inliirnmlion tcllini; nr. In»\v the nninhonl 
of ll•ollln^l, inspircil hy oiir splciniiil iiclimiN, iirc k:nl horin^ 
to iilYir np their livis. if ncrisMiry. in llio 'Oino holy 
oiiioo. \\ t* iH‘o ht'i’c hcinincil in the U.I’.M. hocmiso tho 
onomy to»*ls thnl in thi.-s hnililinj.' is to lo ionmi tho 
luMirt Bint in^pirnlion of this mojit nioxonicni. 

Tho Itrili.sh Army. wIk m* exploits wo iiro for t‘Vor 
huvinK thnnoii into onr onr^ which hoiisls of hioin;.: 
.stormotl tho I )i<nhincl)cs nml the Mcrnnin lines on ifm 

Marno, hohiml their artillery ami 

afraiil to attack or .storm any position liohl hy onr 
forces. Tho .slanjjhfcr they .’■nlTcroit in tho first fow 
• lay.s has totally nnnorsoil thorn, anil I hoy ihiro not. 
aiiain attoinpl an infantry uttaok on oiir positions. 

Onr ( 'oinmanilants nioimil ns iiro hohlin- thoir own. 
('oiiiiininihint Paly’s .splomliit o.xploit in oupturin« 
l.inon Hall Hairacks* wo .ill ktmw. You musl know 

♦ Thi.s wa.s a lUraisoil harrack, Iasi oconjiiod hy ttu» 
Army I’ay Plhco. ami .sot on tiro hy tho rohols. 



SHEEHY SKEFFINGTON. 
Shot It Portobello BarracAi Dublin, 
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afto that the whole population, both clergy and hiity, 
of tins district are nnitinl in his praine. Commandant 
MacDonoirh is rstahlishod in an iinprcu^fthle position 
reaching from the walls of Dublin Castle to Kedmond’s 
Hill and from Hishop Street to Stephen’s (iroen. 

In Stephen’s Ctreen Commandant Mallin holds the 
Ct>llege of Surgeons, om* sjd«> of the sciuare, a portion of 
the oth<T sitle, and doiiiinates the whole Green and all its 
cut ranc(?s and exits. * 

t’ommaiulant de V^ilera stndehes in a position from the 
('as Works to Westland How, holding Holand’s .Hakt?ry, 
Holand’s Mill, Dublin amt South-Kastern Railway Works, 
a:id (lominates Merrion Square. ^ 

Commandant Kent hokis the Smith Dublin Union and 
Guinness’s Huildings to Marrowbone Lane, and controls 
.lamcHon’s Distillery and distri«'t. On two occasions the 
enemy elT(‘cted a lodgment and were driven out with great 
loss. 

ria? men of Korth (i’ounty Dublin are in the field, have 
occu|)ied all the police barracks in tlu^ district, destroyed 
all the telegraph system <ai the (jrcal Xorthern Railway 
up to Dumlalk, and are operating against the trains of the 
Midland Great Western. 

Dundalk has sent 200 men to march upon Dublin, and 
in the other parts of the North our forces are a<‘tivo and 
growing. 

In Galway Captain Mellowes, fresh after his escape 
from an Irish prison, is in the field with us ; Wexford and 
^Vicklow are strong, and (.\)rk and Kerry ore equally 
acquitting themselves creditably. 

We have every confidence that our allies in (Germany 
and kinsmen in America are straining every nerve to 
liasten matters on our behalt. 

(k)urag(s boys, wo are winning, and in the hour of 
victory let us not forgot the splendid women who have 
evcrywh»*re stoo<l liy us aiul choere<i us on. Never had a 
woman a gramier cause uiul never was a catiso more 
grandly served. 

J AMl-:a CONNOIXY, 

' Corn tnanda nt- General 

JJublin IHviHon, 

Th(^ next day, the Post OfTice being this 
time on fire, Pearfi(? sent- out a mes.senger saying 
he \('as ready to surrender. There was naturally 
some delay in communicating with the authori- 
t-ies and in securing the signed consent of the 
oth('r rebel leaders at headquarters. Finally, 
at two p.m., Pearst^ surrendenMl uncondition- 
ally and was brought before (ieneral Maxwell, 
in whose presence ho signed the final cai>itula- 
tion. At seven o’clock a dejected procession 
of disarmed and worn-out men ^ith a wdiife 
flag at their head made their a|)|)earance in 
Sat'kville Street and were taken in charge by 
an armed escort : they w^cto marched dow n 
tlie ruined and still smouldering street and dis- 
ajipeared along VVestinoroland Street in the 
direction of Trinity College, where, in the 
courtyards, they were sortc'd out for imprison- 
ment or deportation. 

The temxs Of the surrender, as signed in the 
pri'sence of t he general commanding, wore as 
follow's : 

In order to prevent the further nlaughter of Dublin 
citizenH and in the hope of saving the livtw of our followers 
now surrounded and hopelessly outnumbered the members 
of the Provisional Government now present at head- 
quarters hove ^^l^d to an unconditional surrender, and 


the Commandants of the various districts in the City anc^ 
Country will order their Commands to lay down arms. 

‘ P. H. Pkaksk, 

29th April, 1919, 

.‘1.45 p.ra. 

The above was typewTitten on a large sheet 
of j>aper. Connolly and MacDonagh w rote their 
submissions wdth their own hands lower down 
on the same slieet. • 

1 agree to these conditions for the men only under iny 
own command in the Moore Street District, and for tho 
men in the Stephen’s Green Comrnanil. 

James (kjNNOLLv. 

On coiiNuItatiori with Oommanduiil Coannt (Kent) hiuI 
other otlieers I hav’e det'ided to agree to uneoiiditional 
surrender also. 

Thomas MArDoNAoit. 

Do Valera, who commanded at Boland’s Mill 
(tho Ringsend district) and who comidaincd 
bitterly t hat “ if (3nly the p(H)ple liad (iome out 
with kniv'(\s and forks ” they might have w on, 
did not surrender till the next day ; and the 
Four Courts, the South Dublin tmion, Jacob’s, 
and the College of Surgeons followed swit. 
There was still scattered lighting’ and snifang 
from roofs for some days afterwards. Tlie 
district at the back of the KourC&urts — a rabbit 
warren of some of the w orst slums in l)ul)lin — 
was still a source of trouble, and a good deal 
of blood was slied b(‘fore complete ordtjr 
was restored. But the rebellion^ was over. 
What tho deaths and injuries resulting from 
t his mtwl outbreak amounted to is a point that 
will probably never be aecuirately known : the 
hospitals were overwhelmed ; no exact record 
was possible either there or at the cemeteries, 
w’lulst many were probably covered up in tho 
blazing ruins or buried secretly. Of police and 
soldiers the oflicial easualtic's were 479 — 127 
killed and 352 wounded. Amongst p(‘i>ons 
classed as “civilians ’’ tliero were 1,930 casual- 
ties reported 200 being killed. How' many of 
these were rebels in arms, and how^ many were 
innocent victims of bullets from either side 
there is no means of know ing, m proper identi- 
fication wfis in many cases not forthcoming. 
Many civilians, police and soldiers, as we have 
seen, wore shot diming tho first tw'o days, before 
the systematic military repression began. The 
damage to property by fire was estimated by 
the Fire Brigade at £ 2 , 500 , 000 , but that sum 
naturally only covered premises and stotrk, and 
took no account of businesses ruined and of 
the time that must elapse before a fresh start 
could bo made. 

The surrender of the Provisional Govern- 
ment at the General Post Office, involving as . 
it did that of the Macdonagh-Kent Com- 




IN THE DOCK AT BOW STREET. 

Casement (on right) and Dar.iel Julian Bailey charged with high treason. 


inaiulos at Jacoh'« biscuito faictory and the 
South Dublin Union, of do Valera at Ringsend, 
and of the Four Cotirhs and the College of 
Surgeons, wa« the end of the rebellion, and on 
May 1, exactly a week after the first outbreak, 
Field-Marshal French, as Coininander-in-Chief 
of tho Home Forces, was able to announce that 
“ all the rebels in Dublin have surrendercxl, 
and tho city is reported to bo quiet. ’ “ The 

rebels in the country,** it was added, “ are 
surrendering t»> mobile columns.*’ At that 
time there were over a thousaind prisoners in 


Dublin alone, of whom about half were pronqdly 
sent to Detention Camps in Kngland. On the 
same day the Irish (*oinmanil issued the fol- 
lowing notice : 

Kobcis fonHidiTfd siiitabl*' for trial are 1 mmh;c Oied by 
Field Oenoral Conrls-Marlinl nnd«T tluj «>f tho 

Ueoliu -Acrt. As Hoon hh llie MeiiteiiceH have been coii- 
tlrined the yHd»lie will be informed mm Io the reHiiIta of tlie 
trial. 'I'hobo prisoners wlu)Me rases eoiild. not bo irniTie< 
diatoly dealt with are l)f in^ s«*nt to phiees of eonfineinent 
in Kngland. Their eaMCs will reeeivo eonsideration later. 
The easea of the women taken prisonerH aro imdei con- 
sideration. 'I’he work of tlealiiig with thewj trials ht one 
of great magiiilude and is >)eing proceeded with with 
despatch. ^ * 
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AT RICHMOND BARRACKS. DUBLIN. 
Arrival of a prisoner under escort. 


The public were not left long in suspense tis 
to the result of those trials — and here the pro- 
cedure adopted differed from tliat of the 
Young Ireland and the Fenian rebellions, in 
which instances prolonged public trials witli 
speeches and demonstrations served to keep 
up a state of unrest for irionths after the rising 
liod been suppressed. In the course of the 
week it was announced that all the seven 
signatories to the rebellion manifesto — Clarke, 
Macderinott., Macdonagh, P. H. Pearso, K. Kent, 
Connolly, and J. Plunkett — had been condemned 
and shot. Seven others who had taken a 
particularly prominent part in the rebellion 
or in the outrages which accompanied it — 
K. Daly, M. O’Hanrahan, W. Pearse, MacBride, 
Colbert, Mallin, and Houston — ^Imd met with 
the same fate. Fifty-five others, including 
the Countess Markiovicz, were convicted and 
sentenced to dtmth, the penalties being com- 
nnitcd to various tenns of penal servitude or 
imprisonment. One other, William Kent, was 
convicted of the murder of a head constable 
near Formoy, in the County of Cork, and shot. 
Of those reprieved seven received life sentences, 
forty -seven vvuere sent to penal servitude for 


shorter periods, and several were sentenced to 
imprisonment for from one to three years 
On May 11 General Maxwell issued an official 
notice stating that “ the trials by court-martial 
of those who took an actual part in the rising in 
Dublin are practically finished.’* And he 
added that : 

In view of tiie gravity of the rebellion and its con* 
nc'ctioii with Gorman intrigue propaganda, anil in view 
of t)ie great loss of life and destruction of property result- 
ing therefrom, the General Officer Commanding-in-Chief 
has found it imporativo to inflict the most severo (>'ontoncos 
on the known orgaruKerH of this dotestablo rising and on 
those commanders who took an active part in the actual 
fighting which occurred. It is hoped that these examples 
will be sufficient to act as n deterrent on intriguers and to 
bring homo to thoin (hat the murder of liis Majesty's liege 
.subjoct-H or other acta, calculated to imperil the safety of 
the realm will not be tolerated. 

An Advisory Committee was appointed to 
cohsider the cases of others detained, and, on 
the ground that very many of those who took 
part m the rising “ believed that they were 
being called up on Monday for a route march,” 
about a thousand of them were released without 
further punishment. As the courts-martial 
were private and no report of the evidence was 
made public, there was not, unnaturally a 
certain outcry in political circles, and wild 
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•*®^g©rationR about the Rupprension of the 
rebellion in “ torrents of blood ” had been 
heard in irresponsible quarters. But it was 
not oven suggested that anyone was con- 
victed by court-martial who had not taken 
part in the rebellion or in the preparations 
ior it. As regards those sentenced to deatli 
there was no dispute — the crime was flagrant 
#nd avowed. 

There were, however, two instances in which 
serious complaint was made, and where it 
was ^recognized that further enquiry should 
be held. The first was that of Mr. 8heehy 
Skeffington, whose case has already been 
alluded to. We have scon that SkefTington, 
who had been at the Post Oflice, the seat of 
the rebel government, left that building on 
the Tuesday afternoon, posting up on his way 
notices calling, on the citizens to “ police the 
streets ’* and prevent looting. Whilst engaged 
on this he was arrested, and with two others 
conducted to Portobello Barracks, rountl 
which there Jiad been severe fighting. The 
plivce was held, under circumstances of great 


4G:i 

streas and strain, by a small garrison of tlie 
Royal Irish Hifles. Karly next ng)rning the 
three prisoners were taken from their cells 
by order of the oflic’er in charge and shot 
without trial. Mliis ottie«'r retaiiuHl his eoin- 
mand for several days, when, some of ilie 
circiii list ancles having transpired, he was plained 
under arrest and ultimately tried by court- • 
martial. There was no dtMiial of the ftuds, 
ami the ufihappy olhcer who was back fjoiii 
the front after being wounded, and who had 
obviously acted under great mental excite- 
ment was found guilty of murder, being 
insam^ at the time. Me was removetl to a 
criminal lunatic asylum to bo detaine<l during 
His Majesty’s |>leasure. LatcT on, in view of 
further complaints from Mr. Skeflington’s 
friemls, the Prime Ministi'r announced that Im 
proposed to set up a (jovcTiiment inquiry into 
all t he circumstances of t hii cast*. 

In the second instance the military wt're 
accusetl of unnecessary violence and blood- 
shed whilst forcing their way through the 
Xttrth King Street quartc^r in order to completo 



COURT-MARTIAL AT RICHMOND BARRACKS, DUBLIN, 
M.j..Gen. Lord Cheyletmore, Pretidenr. .nd Mr. Kenneth Merehell, Jud<e.Advoc.te, 

arriving at the Court. •• 
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The picture hall which was set 
aside for wounded soldiers. 
Smoller picture: A corner of a 
ward where wounded Sinn Feiners 
were tended. 


the cordon rou?i<l the rebel position in the Four 
Courts. It was nllegcMl that iu a certain public- 
house they had sliot men wlio were not in rebel 
uniform and had taken no part in the fighting. 
In this cose, complaint having been made in 
Parliament, the I’rimo Minister directed a 
careful investigation, which was held, and the 
result announced in the House of Commons 
in the following terms ; 

'I’ho ooncluMion arrived at after a full hearing in all the 
eases was that the deaths occurred in the course of 
continiKous and dc'sperate street and house. to-houso 
Hghting, which lasted for nearly two ihiys, and in which 
.the soldiers were constantly exposed to sniping from the 
windows and roofs of the houses, 'there can be little 
doubt that some men who were not taking an act ual part 
in the fighting were in the course of the s( niggle Jailed by 
both rebels ahd soldiers. But after careful inquiry it is 
impossible to bring home responsibility to any particular 
person or body of persons. 

Further pressed, Mr. Asquith added that, 
having hod experience of such matters in the 
past, he hod read the proceedings at these 
inquiries and did not think that any partiality 
of any kind was shown. All the persons con- 
cerned were invited to attend. If he thought 
• • 


trut I would bo elucidated and responsibility 
brought borne by any further inquiry he wo\ild, 
ill the interest not only of the public but also of 
the Army, dirot?! that it should bo held ; but he 
had come to the conclusion, after carefully 
weighing the facts, that a further inquiry would 
not lead to any different conclusion. 

It will be admitted that it could fairly be 
claimed by the military authorities that there 
was never in history a rebellion so bitter and 
bloodthirsty suppressed with less violence and 
pimished w’ith less rigour. In his official report 
to Field-Marshal French (May 25, 1016), Sir 
John Maxwell had the satisfaction of saying : 
“ I am able to report that the conduct of the 
troops was admirable ; their cheerfulness, 
courage, and good discipline, under the most 
trying conditions, was excellent. Although 
doors and windows of shops and houses had to 
be broken open, no genuine case of lootiiig has 
been reported to me, which I consider reflects 
the greatest credit on all ranks.** And after 
acknowledging the grea': assistance he had 
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ruceivod from the clergy of all ch'nominationa. 
medical men, nurRes, and telegraph and tele- 
phone operators who had continuously po#- 
formed their duties, often in eireuinstaiKres of 
groat danger, (loneral Maxwell concluded: “I 
am glad to be able to record my opinion that 
the feelings of the bulk of the citizens of Dublin 
being ajjairist the Sinn Foiners mat<a*ially 
influenced t he collapse of the Hebollion.” 

In a separate report to the Se<*retiiry of State 
for War General Maxwell sai<l that ho thought 
it de.^rable to direct attention to the ditlicult 
conditions under wliich the troops hail to md : 

(1) Tho rebollioii began by Sinn FoinorH, presuinaely 
acting under ordor.-», Bhooting in coM blood certain soldicri 
and policemen ; simulttiinoouiHly they occiipiotl hous<*s 
along tho routes into tho Git 3 ’ of Dublin whicji were likely 
to be used by troops taking up p«»st8. 

(2) Most of the rebels were not in any uniform, and by 
mixing with poacoful citizens made it almost impos- 
sible for tho troops to ilistinguisb bet woon friend and foe 
until tiro was opon?^d. 

(ly In many eases t roops hax ing passed along a st reet 
seeiningly occupied by harmless people w'crc suddenly 
firod upon froA behind from windows and roof tops. 
Such wore the conditions wIk.mi roinforeemenls com- 
menced to arrive iji Dublin. 

(4) Whilst fighting continued under conditions at oina* 
so confused aiul so trying, it is possible that some inno- 
cent persons were shot. It must be remembered that the 
stTiigglo was in many cases of a houso-to-liouse eharaelor, 
that sniping was continuous ami very persistent, ami 
that it was often extremely didiiMilt to lUstinguisli 
betw'oen those who wen*, or ha I been, firing upon the 


troops and those w'hi> Innl fi>r \ avions reasons chosen to 
remain on the s<*ene i>f the' fighting, insltaul of Iea\'ing iM^ 
houses and passing throiigli the cordons. 

(7) 'rhere have been ntimerdus incident s f>f ih»liheratc 
shooting on ainhuluncos, ami those I'onrageens persons 
who voluntarily came out to attiMul to the \voniide<l. 'Plu* 
t'ity Fire Hrigtvdo when it turned t>ut in eonseipienco of 
incendiary tires were lirtsi on ami ha l to retire. 

(10) Ariilli^ry tiro was only use;! to reiluee the harri 
oa.los, or against a particular lioiist? known to he strtnigly 
held. 

(l4) 1 cannot imagine a more (iitVieiilt situation than that 
in w)ii<‘}i the troops wt're [ilaeed : most of those emph^'ed 
being draft -linding luitt aliens or young rerritorials from 
Fngland who had no knowledgi^ of Diililin. 

Under the eirenm 'itanees I eonsidt*r the troops as a 
whole behaved with tho greatest restraint and carried 
out thf'ir disagreeable and ilistastefnl dntitM in a manmn* 
which ri'fltM’ts tho greatest credit cm their discipline. 

(19) I W'isli.to empliasize t hat the responsihility for the 
loss of life, howc'ver it oeenrriMl, the ilest rnetioii of pni- 
perfy ami otlu*r losses rests entirely w’ith thosi> wdin 
engineered this rev't»It, and who, at a time when t-lu' 
Frnpire is engag<«d in a gigantie struggle, invited the 
assist anee ami cooperation t»f tho tb*rinans. 

Thuro still riMiuuiiml onn ]n’isounr fh'nply 
impliciilt'd ill llin rising who lind not boon 
brought bi'foro ooiirls-inarlial, it laang 

thought bettor that lio should liavo a moro 
formal anil dolihorafo trial hidoro llio High 
Court ill London. On May 15, throo woeks 
after his landing in KtaTy, Sir Huger Casoiiient 
was brought up at Bow Street policti oourt 
aiid ehargod with treason. With him in th(? 



THE PREMIER’S VISIT TO DUBLIN. 

Mr. Arquith Ie.vm« Richmond Bnrrack. after interviewini rcbeU. 
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^ock appeareii tho prisoner Bailey, who had 
accompanied him from Limburg to Berlin, and 
from Willielmshavon in his submarine journey 
to the Kerry coast. The evidence produced 
WK'? of the simplest and most direct kind — 
proof t hat Casement was a British subject ; 
that, lie had approached the Irish prisont^rs in 
Limburg Camp and endeavoured to seduce 
them from their allegiance and to form an “ Irish 
Brigade ” to fight against En^and with 
Ciorman arms and equipment; that in pursu- 
ance of this scheme ho had landed in Ireland 
provided with arms, war maps, signalling appa- 
ratus and a secret code, and accompanied by a 
ship loaded with arms and explosives sent by the 
German Goveriunent to provoke aiid assist an 
insurrection. In Bailey’s case there was put in 
a signed statement which he had made to a 
police inspector in Kerry, and in which he 
admitted the material facts while discrlaiming 
any treasonable intent. Both were committed 
for trial on the full charge, and in duo course 
came up for trial before a Court composed of 
t he Lord Chief Justice of England, Mr. Justice 
A\ ory, and Mr. Justice Horridge. Tho Crown 
was represented by tho Attorney-General and 
the Solicitor-General, and the Counsel assigned 
to Sir Roger Casement \vore Mr. Serjeant 
Sullivan, •K.C., of the Irish Bar, and Mr. 


Artemus Jones. In addition. Professor J. 
Morgan, Barrister-at-Law, and Mr. W. F. Doyle, 
of tho Philadelphia Bar, hod permission to 
assist in thf) defence of tho prisoner. In the 
case of Bailey tho Crown accepted his plea that 
ho had acted as an innocent agent ; no evidence 
was called, and he was fonnally acquitted by 
the jmy. • 

Casement’s case, which came first, occupiq^l 
tho Court for four days, much of the time being 
occupied by the speeches and the legal argu- 
ments, os there was no dispute about th^ facts 
and no witnesses wore called for tho dofonco. 
An attempt was made by the defence to quash 
the indictment on the ground that it disc^losed 
no olTenco known to the law and triable by that 
Court. The treason charged was the act of 
adhering to the King’s enemies elsewhere than 
in the King’s realm, and it was argued that in 
the statute of Edward III., under which tho 
indictment was laid, the words : “ If a mart be 
adherent to the King’s enemies *in his realm, 
giving him aid and comfort in tho realm, or 
elsewhere,” meant that tho overt ac*t must be 
committed within the realm and not olsewhere. 
The Court, however, unanimously refused the 
motion to quash, tho Lord Chief Justice holding 
that the Act of Edward III. was a declaratory 
Act, that it was an offence to adhere to the 



AT A REVIEW IN TRINITY COLLEGE PARK. 

A group at the saluting base— Left to right: General Maxwell, Lady Wimborne, Mr. Asquith, 
Miss Grosvenor, Mr. Bonham Carter (Mr. Asquith’s private secretary), and General Friend. 
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GENERAL MAXWELL. 
CommandiiiK-in-Chief the Forces in Ireland, in- 
specting Volunteers. 

Smaller picture: Inspecting the Irish Automobile 
Club Ambulance. General Friend in rear. 

King’s onernios within ( he realm or without the 
realm, and that it was equally “ adhering within 
the realm ” to the King’s enemies by giving 
them aid and comfort without the realm. The 
point, it may be added here, was taken to the 
Court of Appeal, where it was again argued 
before a strong Bench, consist ing of Mr. ,lustic<^ 
Darling with Mr. Justices Bray, A. T. Lawrence, 
Scrutton, and Atkin. Mr. Serjeant Sullivan 
repeated his argument at length, but the Court 
did not call on the Attorney -Cen era! to reply. 
Whilst disclaiming any disr<*spect to Mr. 
Sullivan, whose argument “ had been exceed- 
ingly well considered, and was in every way 
worthy of the greatest traditions of the King’s 
Courts,” Mr. Justice Darling for himself and 
Ilia colleagues held that the^point must fail. 
” We tliink,” he said, ‘‘ that if a man be 
adherent to the King’s enemies in his realm by 
giving to them aid and comfort in his realm, 
or if he be adherent to the King’s enemies 
elsewhere — that is, by giving to them aid and 
comfort elsewliere — he is equally adlierent to th<; 
King’s enemies, and if he is so adherent to the 
King’s enemies, ho commits a treason which 
the statute defines.” 

' As regards the facts of the case. Casement 
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who was ])crmitted to address the Court twiccs 
once bt'fore his Coiinsel’s atldn^ss and onc«.' 
after tla* inevitable/ verdict of guilty had been 
delivered ami before sent(‘nce was passiMl - 
contented himself with statements mainly 
irrelevant. He denierl that lie liad taken 
” German gold,” or that he had advised Irish- 
men to fight with Germans or for Germans. 
” An Irishman,” he said, ” has no right to 
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fight for any land but Ireland.” He had 
touched upon those matters, he said in conclu- 
sion, because they were (uilculated to reflect 
on liis honour and thus to tarnish the cause ho 
held dear, in his second statement the 
prisoner was more political and more rhetorical, 
lie spoke of ” judicial assassination,” and 
declared that the statute of Edward III. liad 
no power over him, because ** the kings of 
England as such had no rights in Ireland up 
to the time of Henry VIII. This Court,” he 
declared, ” is to rne, an Irishman, a foreign 
Court.” Ill Ireland alone, lie argued, was 
loyidty to one’s country held to be a crime. 
And in conclusion he said with much emphasis 
and earnestness : 

Whoti nil your rij»hts luMroino onlj/ an acotimulated 
wrong : where men must beg w’ith hated breath for loavo 
to siibnist in their own land, to think thoir owm thoughts, 
to sing their ow'n Hongs, to garner tho fruit of their own 
labours, and even wliilst they beg to soo things inexorably 
withheld from them : thou surely it is a l)rav'er, a saner, 
and a truer thing to be a rebel than tamely to accept it 
as tho natural lot of man. 

This final outburst provoked a remonstranco 
from Mr. T. W. Hollcston, a well-known veteran 
Irish Nationalist, who uttered a public protest 
against a statement calculated to convey an 
impression so childishly at variance with 
elementary truth ; 

How amazingly unlike the reality [wrote Mr. Rollcston] 
is this picture of modern Ireland ! Apparently there aro 
Irishmen still utterly unahlo to realize that they no 
longer live under the shadow of the Penal Laws. It is the 
plain, incontrovertible fact that there is nothing on earth 
to prevent any Irishman from siibnisting in his own land 
and garnering the full reward of his labours. Some 
classes of Irishmen aro better protected in this respect 
than any of the corresponding classes in Great Britain. 


. . . As for the Cchh; wing of tin Irislv revival, the 

Clovcrnmcnt, as everyoneV'nows, lihcrally endowed a 
National Univorsily which has perfi*ct fri^odom of internal 
control. It has made the Irish language an obligatory 
subject for matrieulation, and has appointed four pro- 
fessors, one of whom was President of the Irish V’olnn- 
toers and another the founder and President of the 
(bujlic! League, to promote at handHomc salaries the very 
studies which we are told are banned umler English rule. 
Hesijles this, the tetu^hingof (Joelic in tho National 8(^hools 
has for many years been subsidiziMl from Imperial funds 
to t he tune of £1.5, (KM) to £20,000 a year. 'Ptiero is indeed 
no limit to the .subsidy except in the readiness of parents 
and school -managers to take advantage of it. . . . 

Homo Rule may do a great.deal for Ireland, and 1 hope 
and believe it wall. But more personal and sfiiritiial 
freedom Ir(?land could not pos.sibly have than she enjoys 
at presf3nt. It is tronceivable that she may have loss. 

It ha.s not. I think, boon noticed that one of tho most 
unhappy features of the Sinn Fein movement is tho 
blow wdiich it has struck at liberal ideas and the claims 
of local traditions and local patrioti.srn all over the world. 
Germany and Russia — at looiit the old Russia — thinking 
of thoir Polish, Danish, and Alsatian policies, might well 
turn to ns and say : “ Wo were right, after all ! You 
have tried up to the hilt the policy of giving free play to 
tho triuliiional sentiments of tho smaller units wathin 
your Empire — this is your reward ! ” Sinn Fein has 
given to the worM a lesson written in ire and blood in 
which Continental despotism will for many a day roofl tlie 
justification of its worst tyrannies.* 

And this might well be the epitaph on a 
movement which was born and lived in an 
atmosphere of syst-eniatic misrepresentation 
and falsehood. In this it was worthy of its Gor- 
man or Germanized progenitors. Aiul the 
same •spirit of falsehood accompanied it to tho 
last, some Irish-American ecclesiastics being 
so misinformed and so misguided as to appeal 
for funds to relieve ” tho appalling misery and 
destitution that exist to-day in Ireland ” in 
consequence of tho arrests and other measures 
• Westminster OazetU, July 3, 1916. ^ 
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t^en for the suppression of the rebellion. In 
Dublin, it is true, much want was undoubtedly 
caused by the wholesale destruction of business 
and of proper W arising from the acts of the 
rebels themselves and their hangers-on ; and 
in this case instant and effective metisiures 
were taljen by the authorities for its relief, 
the distribution of footl and other supplies 
being undertaken and carried on bc^fore the 
fires were well extinguished. As for the rest 
of Ireland, it was and continues to be excep- 
tionally prosperous and tliriving in all that 
contributes to material welfare. The “ appal- 
ling misery and distress ** are as imaginary as 
the “ inexorable ** wrongs of which Casement 
complained and wliich, as Mr. Jlolleston pointe<l 
out, were only typical of the “ fatal obsession 
of ideas wliich in Ireland liavo long ceased to 
correspond with realities.” 

On the day after Casement’s condemnation 
as a traitor the necessary sequel appeared in the 
form of an ofticial notice stating that “The 
King has been 'pleased to direct that Sir Roger 
Ciujement, Knight, shall cease to be a member 
of the Most Distinguished Order of St. Michoed 
and St. George, of which Order he was appointed 
a Companion in 1905, and that his name shall 
be erased from the Register of the Order.” 


In response to requests made in Parliament, 
a Royal Commisj-ion — consisting of Lord 




MEMBERS OF THE ROYAL COMMISSION. 

Sir Montague Shearman (left) and Sir Mackenzie 
Chalmers. 

> 

Hurflingo, ox -Viceroy of Imlin, Sir Montague 
i^lwHrinan, n Judge of tlio Higli (!ourt, and Sir 
Miwtkenzio ClialmorH -wiw appointed “ to Kii- 
quiro into the t'lUiscN of tlio K(H?ent Outbreak of 
Kcbellion in Inland.” After bearing miu-h 
evidence in Lontloii and in Dublin, (be ('oin- 
niissioii unanimously ro|)ort<'d in a doenment 
from uhien several extra<^ts have iilreaily 
been piiblislii'd in tlie course of this narrative. 
It «u-s lield Hint Mr. Hirrell, t’bief Secretary tc 
the bord l-ieuteiumt, “ the administrative lieiid 
of Your .Majesty’s Covernmc'iit in Ireland,” wiw 
“primarily n^sponsible for the situation tbat 
was allowed to arise and for tlio outbreak tbat 
occurred.” Sir Mattbew N'atlmn. the fndir 
Secretary, it was found, bod “ carried out 
with the utmost loyalty” the policy of the 
(lovernmont and of tho Chief Secretary, but 
ho was to blame in tbat “ be did not sulTieiently 
impress upon the C'liicf Secretary, during the 
latter's prolonged absences from Dublin, the 
lueessity for more active mciisures to remedy 
thesituation in Irelnml.” 'I'tie b'>r'l biciitenimt, 
who hiwl only been a short time in Ireland, and 
who, by the conditions of his oflice, was in no 
way answerable for the policy of the Govern- 
ment, was exonerated from blame. The 
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MEMBERS OF THE ROYAL IRISH * 
CONSTABULARY. 

Smaller picture : Sir Neville Chamberlain, 
Inspector-General of the R.IrC., congratulating 
members of the Oinstabulary. 

Ireland, and with the way in whieli affairs had 
been neglected and mismanaged for many 
years, were indeed acquainted with the situation 
and had made repeated and urgent representa- 
tions to those in authority, and, as the Com- 
missioners put it, “ the w arning fell on unheeding 
ears.” But to the British public and to the 
Empire at large tlie revelation of the facts 
came with a shock of surprise and disgust. The 
Chief Secretary and the Under-Secrotary sent 
in their resignations and the Viceroy followed 
the same coiurse, the office of l^ord Lieutenant 
being pliKted in Commission in tlie hands of five 
Lords J ustices empeSwered to sign the necessary 
flocuments and to execute the routine duties of 
Covprnment. In General Maxw^elPs hands, 
under the Defence of the Ileal m Act and the 
Proclamations establishing Military Law, was 
left the sole directing authority. Constitutional 
government in Ireland was bankrupt ; but, at 
the same time, it was recognized that it was 
impossible to contemplate the indefirtite con- 
tinuance of the existing military system. 

In the absence of any other civil authority 
the Prime Minister undertook the task of 
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real root and origin of the whole evil was found 
to be, in v ords already quoteil : 

That lawlcasnoas was allowed to urow up uiichockocl, 
and that Ireland for sovoral years past has been adrninis- 
torod on the principle that it was safer and more expe- 
dient to leave law in abeyance if collision with any faction 
of the Irish people could thereby be avoided. Such a 
policy ia the negation of that cardinal rule of government 
which demands that the enforcement of law and the 
preservation of order should always be independent of 
political expediency. 

Such a sweeping condemnation had never before 
been ptissed by an impartial and competent 
tribunal upoi%^ modern Government respon- 
sible to* Parlianrt-nt. Those familiar with 
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p^sonal investigation into the whole difticxiAi 
situation. Ho arrived in Dublin on Friday, 
May 12, at a time whqn the courts. martial 
were virtually over, arwl had personal intervie\\’s 
with Sir John l^axwell and with a considerable 
number of civil officials, as well as with loading 
merchants and leaders of industry. lie also 
paid visits to llelfasv and to Cork and, as ho 
8t|ited, “ had a full and frank discussion as to 
the present position of affairs.” On the 20th he 
w'as back in l^ondon. In his absiMico there haxi 


been much ilbinformod gossip as to his inten- 
tions, and it was currently reported that he had 
drawn up -some new scdieme of governnient 
intended, once for all, to settle the trisli ques- 
tion. In Tlie Times of May 17, ho\N(v\er, there 
appeared an article ^dismissing'.all these “ fan- 
tastic schemes,” which might ])leasc^ tlu‘orists 
in England, but which had ” no relat ion to 
Irish realities.” ' It w'as |ioiiile<l out that it was 
stilRlie cpiestion of Ulster that blocked t he way, 
and that any attempt at a “ pnu tical tem|>orary 
solution” must lake the qu(!stion up “exactly 


where it was ?eft two years ago.” And on 
May 22, when the Prime Minister was back in 
London, the lesson of the whole situation was 
again enforced in an* article pointing out that 
the difiicidty w'as not merely an Irish one, but 
had widespread ramificati<»ns wdth bearings on 
our foreign policy and on the conduct of the 
war. The difficulty, it w as pointed out, was : 
to prevent the Irish pruhlcin from cornpliratiiiK our ri'hi.- 
lioiiH with neutral coiintrioH, and oKporially with Ainerif*u . 
Let there bo no iniKunderstaiidinK about the import ano<' 
of this last piece of work. The exfM Utioiis in Dublin, few 
as they wore hy comparison with the ghastly death-rcill 
whicrh the rebels cause<l, have ha<l the worst possible 
effect ae.ross the seas. Our Washington Corr<>spondenl 
has left no doubt of the impression created ev<?n in IIh; 
minds of those Americans wh<» are host disposed tiiwnnls 
this country. A legend is alremiy in existence in 1 rc laml. 
and is in danger of hocorning historical, to the eifect I hat 
a few harmless idealists, fighting heroically for their ideal, 
have been butchered in cold blood by an overwhelming 
and vindictive Army. Nothing in the facts ran justify 
the propagation of this travesty of the truth. But it 
exists, it in characteristically Irish, and its strengi i is 
vory lorgcly due to the false perspective with which the 
Government themselves hove distort.sl the piet urt-. 
They deliberotely and most foolishlj minimized o tthns ly 
outbreak in the first instance, in spite of .nm.meral.le 
wamiriKS, they were reluctant to allow the tru i o 
abroad. Is it surprisit.K that the authenue news o e 
oxooutions. slowly doled out., was thought a 
contrast to the trumpery affair of wluch the first olh.sal 
bulletins hod spoken ! Whatever else he dws, -Vr. 
A».,uith must lose no time in eorreetmg tins blond, r 
The. naked facts, honestly told, sho.dd ho su fiemt t.. 
break up the German-Irish eonnexiot. «-rywhem As 
things stand at pmsont. we run a senous risk of eomontuv 
it by sheer ineptitude. 

And, 'again, it was insistpd. the 'Ulster 
diiflculty hati to bo faced first if then, was to 
bo any sottleihent at all: Above all, lister 


wants to be I<»ft alone, 'uuDtlMTcfore, w’o refloat 
that the iprai’tical line* of advanci' is to setth^ 
Virst the outstanding geographiea'i dispute 
between UlsttT and the rest of Ireland. A 
prompt agreement on this point bidween Mr. 
KchIiuoiuI and Sir Edwanl Uar.son woubl help 
th(** Hiyution of many otluT ililVirultirs.” M’lu' 
reft'reneo to th(' liiteh of “two years ago" in 
The 7'ttnes article pointt'd, of eourse, to the 
hreak-up of the lluckingliam I’alact' (’onferenct' 
iinniodiati'ly liefore the outbreak of w*ir. 
Oil July 21, 11)14, the King, knowing of the 
peril tlmtdlu'ii threatened the Kmpirf', made a 
personal attfMiipt to bring about some agree- 
ment belwf'f'ii jiarlies in lr<4an<l. He summoned 
the lea(h‘rs,lo HucUingliam I’alaee, where, for 
four days, tlie question was thrt*shed out. in all 
its aspects. Mr. Kedmond, it was uiuierstoofl, 
was willing to concede four l ister counties 
whieh should he (‘xcluded from Ihe'seheme of 
Nome Hub* under a, Dublin Parliament, Sir 
Edward Carson claiming a " clean cut " lor (lie 
wbob' of Ulsli*r. l’llima(<‘ly tlu' ( .’onfi'reiice 
broke up on July 24 Imvifig . arriveil at "no 
agreement citlu*!* in principb' or in fbdail.” 
Twelve days lati>r we were at war, and. althmigh 
the ITome Hide Hill was pnt on the Statute 
Hook in Si^itember, it was subject to a. dc’hnitc^ 
|>ledgi^ that it was not to come into ^operat ion 
till after the war and till some scheme bad be(‘n 
lilopted for the settlement by coiJS(*nt of the 



armed civil (;uakil 

A iluard, fully armed, established in Dublin to 
accompany the police on their round of duty. 
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Ulstor difficulty. Tiiis is whoro the matter was 
loft two years ago,'* and it was here that it 
was now* taken up. Mr. Lloyd George was 
entrusted by the Cabinet with the conduct 
of the negotiations, and in a few days 
it was announced that Mr. Redmond and 
Mr. Devlin on the one hand, ar\d Sir llSdward 
Carson and Colonel Craig on the other, had 
arrived at an understanding which they felt 
justified in submitting to their followers for 
n¥tification. The Ulster Unionist Council was 
summoned by Sir Edward Carson to moot in 
Belfast on June 0, and Mr. Redmond, on his 
f)art, arranged for a mooting of the Irish Parlia- 
mentary Party in Dublin on the 10th. It soon 
became known that the basi^ ofc settlement 
arrived at was the speedy coming into operation 
of the Home Rule Act, subject to an Amending 
Act that would provide for the exclusion from 
its operation of the six Ulster counties of 
Down, Antrim, Derry, Armagh, Tjrrone and 
Fermanagh, wdth tho cities of Belfast, liOndon- 
di’rry, and NewTy. Tho Ulster Council accepted 
the scheme on the understanding that it was to 
bo a “ definite ” settlement : the Irish Parlia- 
mentary Party, whose meeting was followed 
by a “ Conference ** in Belfast of Nationalists 
from tho six excluded Ulster counties, accepted 
it on the ^uiderstanding that the settlement was 
only for the duration of tho war, which was to be 
followed by an Imperial Conference to consider 


&nd decide the w'hole question of the relati^- 
sliip of tho constituent parts of tho Empire to 
teach other. There was some wrangling over 
those differences of opinion or of expression, and 
the misunderstanding involved a ministerial 
crisis and tho resignation of Lori Solborno. 
Some sections of tho Irish Nationalists also took 
exception to Mr. Redmond’s “ surrender ” of 
Ulster, whilst some Southern Unionists j)|^- 
tested warmly against their “ abandonment.” 
But, on the whole, tho leaders kept their 
followers together, and on July 19 tho^Prime 
Minister announced that a Bill on the lines of 
the Red rnond-Carson agroomont had been d rafted 
and would be laid before tho House of Coimnons, 
Then, however, in circumstanc as wliich must 
hero be left for subsequent discussion, the diffi- 
culties again became serious. On July 24 
the Prime Minister stated in tho TFoiise of 
Commons that tho Bill must bo Jjostponed, since 
the GovernTuent did not see its way to pr(7c.eed 
with any Bill “ in regard to which there does 
not appear beforeliand to bo a prospect of 
substantial agreement between fill tht3 principal 
parties concerned.” Mr. Asquith expressed the 
hope that the disagreement would bo only 
temporary, and ho renewed the appeal “ that 
we should heart and soul on all sides endeavour 
to bring about an arrangement which will 
redound, we believe, to the good of Ireland and 
to the strength and safety, of tho Empire.” 
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I N ('haptor CX^'I. wo brougJit tho mirrativo 
of tlie fighting on t he Westorn Front down 
to the Battle of Verdun, the opening phases 
of which to Iho I'nd of Ajiril liavo been 
described in ChaptiTs ('XXIll and CXXV^ 
'I’ho Battle of Verdun to some extent made 
onlookers forget that to west, north -Most and 
south of it, from Swil/erland to tlie sea, tin? 
heavy and field artillery were seldom, if ever, 
silent for any long interval, while bombing and 
milling operations and flights and duels ot 
airmen Mere the rule and not tho exception. 
The daily casualty lists, if not very numerous, 
showed at any rate that there were continuous 
encounters with tho Germans, although nont^ 
of these w»xs of any magnitude. Between 
February 21 and tho end of April, 1916, how- 
ever, the Germans <lid not venture to tako 
tho offensive on a largo scale, except in tlie 
Verdun region, and tho Aflies, who horl learnt 
from the Battles of tho Champagne Pouillcuse 
and Loos not to attoc^k seriously until they, were 
provided with an adequate supply of ammunition 
and troops in sufficient numbers, were content 
to parry tho Crown I’rinco’s efforts against 
Verdun and tho not very serious thrusts 
against tho French positions in the ('hompagne. 

Time was on the side of the Allies. Iheir 
national resources in men and material would 
eventually be far greater than those of the 
Vol. VIJI.— Part 104. 


(A'litral PowcTs, and there was no military 
reason %vl»y tluy shouM he drawn into a pre- 
mature offensive, which, if nnsneeessfnl, might 
lower th(*ir prestige among iKMitrals^i-rid <'aiise 
Alisa[)pointinent in the Britisli, .Kreneh* and 
Italian nations. It was their best jdan for tho 
moment to play a waiting game. Owing to tho 
inimens(;ly inereas«‘d eflieieney of the British 
an<l Fr(‘iieli luwivy nrtill<Ty, the ckifender was 
not, irulei'fl, so favourahly pla<*ed as he laid 
befell in t he comparatively rec-cait |>a,st, but Iho 
oftVaisive is geia'rally a more costly f)peratiori 
than the d(‘fensive, ami thus the obvious policy 
of Joffre was to let t he GiTinans exhaust tlumi- 
selv^as by contiiiuing t heir inad bull-Iike ruslies, 
which since they had heiai n^pnlsi'd at tho 
Battle of tho Marne hail always ended un- 
fortunately for GiTmariy. Kvery hour in^reascMi 
the ga|» of time between tho <lays wlxin tho 
Teutonic hordes, buoyed up by iht^ memories 
of Gravelotte and Sedan, ha<l reiube-d the out- 
skirts of Paris. IMychologiitally tlie Kaiser’s 
troops were weakening and tho pressiiro of tho 
Allied fhH?ts was grmhially but inovitably 
diminishing tho physical stnaigth and the 
material resources of tho armies and jieoples of 
tfie Gomian and Austro-Hungarian Emperors. 

Accordingly, no incident of great importanco 
occumMl on tho Western Front during the lost 
days of February and in Marcb^and April, 1916, 
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t THE BRITISH AND GERMAN STEEL HELMETS. [Official Photograph. 


except at Verdun, where the outcome of the 
German attacks was small and completely 
insignifitjant considering the price paid for thorn. 
This absence of spectacular incidents produced 
a false impression, especially in France, where 
a rumour, wliich probably originated in Ger- 
many, began to circulate tliat the British Army 
was not doing its fair share. Sir Douglas Haig, 
in his dispatch of May 19, 1910, sufliciently 
dealt with this rumour. 

“The only offensive effort [ho saitl] made l)y 
the enemy on a great scale was directed against 
our French Allies near Verdun. The fighting in 
that area lias been prolonged and severe. The 
results have been worthy of the high traditions 
of tho French Army and of great service to the 
cause of tho Allies. Tho efforts made by the 
enemy have cost him heavy losses both in men 
and in prestige, and he has made these sacrifices 
without gaining any advantage to coimter- 
balance them. 

“ During this struggle my troops have been 
in readiness to cooperate as they might bo 
needed, blit the only assistance asked for by our 
Allies was of an indirect nature — viz., the relief 
of the French troops on a portion of their 
defensive front. Tliis relief I was glad to be able 
to afford. 

“ Its execution on a considerable front, every- 
where in close touch with the enemy, was a 
somewhat deli^te operation^ bi£)| it was carried 


out with complete success, thanks to the cordial 
cooperation and goodwill of all ranks conccrnc*(l 
ami to the lack of enterprise shoN^ii by the 
enemy during the relief.’’ 

While the Battle of Verdun proceeded tho 
British, who had already replaced tho French 
froiTi a point north of iTt^buterne, through 
Albert to tho heights north of tho Somme, took 
over tho Arras salient, and occupied Loos, the 
plateau of Notre Damo do Lorotto, Souchez, 
the Labyrinth, Arras itself and the trenches 
south of it to the environs of H^buterne. In 
March, 1916, the Armies commanded by Sir 
Douglas Haig extended from the Yperleo 
Canal north of Ypres to the banks of tho 
Somme. That the French troops thus released 
from the Arras salient had a material influence 
on tho Battle of Verdun is shown by General 
Joffre’s reply to Sir Douglas Haig’s telegram of 
congratulations. “ The French Army,” said 
Joffre, * IS confident that it will obtain results 
[at Verdun] from which all the Allies will reap 
an a()Vantago. It remembers also that its recent 
call on the comradeship of the British Army 
met with an immediate and complete response.” 
The “ Ordre de Bataille ” of the German Armies 
north of the Somme, published by The Times 
on April 17, 1916, a copy of which is reproduced 
at p. 476, broadly indicates the share taken by 
the British in the campaign at that date. 

From the Somme to the N^orth Sea the 
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(^ferman Higher CoinniaiKl hml disposed, in 
addition to over 3,000 gims, 40 German 
divisions (excluding the cavalry), mmiberingln 
all probability not far short of 500,000 infantry, 
and altogether some '800,000 soldiers. The 
Times Military Correspondent, in an article 
accompanying the map, pointed out that facing 
the Fteiich and Belgian troops on the left were 
%nly the Naval Corps with two and a lialf 
Landwelir and Ersatz divisions. All the rt‘st 
of the available Gennan forctis in this part of 
the theatre of war was in front of us, while the 
one cavalry and eight infantry divisions kej)t in 
reserve could bo rapidly moved up to any iioint 
of the Gennan front, whether f<vr attack or 
defence. It was also significant that, with the 
ex(!eption of one l^andwehr division, the 
remainder of the Germans, including the 
divisions in r^^serve, opposing the British were 
“ good Active and Reserve formations troops, 
in The Times Military Correspondent’s opinion, 
“ at least os^go^^d as those assailing Verdun, and 
btdter than i<ny other in West or East.” 'Po 
hold fast this huge army — in numbers consider- 
ably larger than the whole of the army led by 
Napoleon into Kussia in 1812 and infinitely 
^bettor ecp lipped than that historic host was 
no light task. In general terms Sir Douglas 
•Haig described the nature of the struggle: 

” On the British front no action on a great 


scrt,lc, such as that of Verdun, lias been fougjjit 
during the ptist five months, no\o^h(4ess our 
troops havG boon far from idh> or iniu‘ti\’t». 
Although tlie struggle, in a genc>ral st'uso, has 
not been intenstj, it luus been every w here 
continuous, and thero havo been many sharp 
loeal'actions. 

“ The maintenance and rej)air of our d<^fenc< s • 
alone, esj)ecially in winter, entail constant 
lu'avy wfg’k. Bad wcatluT and tlie eij^'niy 
combine to flo(«l and destroy trenches, rlug- 
outs, and commiinications ; all such «laniag(*s 
must be repaired promj)tly, und(T tire, and 
almost entirely by night. 

“ Artillery and snipers are practically never 
silcTit, patff)Is are out in front of the lines every 
night, ami heavy bombardments by the artilliTy 
of one or both sides take phw^e daily in various 
|)Hrls of the line. Below ground there are 
continual mining and count er inining, which, by 
the ever'[)resent threat of suddcai explosion and 
the uncertainty os to when ami where it will 
take place, causers perhaps a iiKirc constant 
strain than any other form of warfare. In the 
aJr there is seldom a day, liow(‘ver ba<l the 
weathcT, when aircraft are not busy recon- 
noitring, i)botograj)bing, and observing fire. 
All this is taking place c-onstantly at any hour 
of the day or night, and in any |)art of the 
line. 



[Official Photograph. 

BRITISH TROOPS IN A WOOD BEHIND THE TRENCHES DURING A GERMAN 

BOMBARDMENT. J 
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^ In short, although there has been no ^oat 
incident of historic importance to record on the 
Brftish front during the period under rovieM% a 
steady and continuous fight has gone on, day 
and night, above ground and below it. The 
comparative monotony of tiiis struggle has been 
relieved at short intervals by sharp Ioc*al 
action^, some of which, although individually 
0 almost insignificant in a war on such an immense 
scale, would have been thought worlljy of a 
separate dispatch undia' different, conditions, 
wj;iile their cumulative effect, tliough dilYicuIt 
to appraise at its true value now, will doubtless 
prove hereafter to have been considerable. 

“ One form of minor activity des(TV(‘s special 
mention — namely, t he raids or ‘ cutt ing-out 
parties * which are made at least twice or three 
times a week against the enemy’s line. Th(>y 
consist of a brief atta<d<, with some special 
object, on a section of the opposing trench(*s» 
Visually carried out at night liy a small body of 
men. The character of these operations - tht< 
preparation of a road through our own and the 

A 

enemy’s, wire — the crossing of the open ground 
unseen - the penetration of the enemy’s trenches 
— the hand-to-hand fighting in the tlarkness and 
the uncertainty as to the strength of the 
* opposing forco^ — give peculiar scope to the 
gallantry, dasli and qui(^kness of decision of the 
troops engaged ; an<l much skill and daring are 
frequently displayed in tht^so o[)erations. 

“ The initiative in these minor operations 
was taken, and on the whole has bts^n held, by 
us ; but the Germans have recently attcmiited 
some bold and well -conceived raids against our 
linos, many of which have been driven back, 
although some have succeeded in penetrating, 
as has been reported by mo from t ime to time. 

“ The work of the Tunnelling ('ompanies <*alls 
for special mention. Increased mining nctivity 
on the part of the enemy has invariably been 
answered with enterprise combined with un- 
tiring energy on the part of our miners, who in- 
carrying out duties ahvays full of danger have 
ahowm that they possess in the highest degree 
the qualities of courage, perseverance and 
self-sacrifice. Their importance in the present 
phase of warfare is very great.” * 

An extract from a hotter written by an ofiiccr, 
who for his gallantry obtained the Military 
Cross, will bring home to the reader who has 
had no experience of modern w arfare w’hat our 
men are doing and suffering : 

‘‘The first night wo wore ferociously liated 
at 7 p.ra.r* but last night we got a fearful 



BRITISH TROOPS WITH BOMBS. 

In a German crater after a mine expluaton. 

drubbing from 2.10 ti.iii. to 2.!I0 of rapid of all 
.sizes. 'I’he place simply rained metal. 'I’he first 
s1h‘ 11 woke me up, and I spc'ut thi^ time alone 
^in utter darkness prone on the ground and 
trusting to sandbags, a plank and my steel <-a|) 
to stop diiH'ct hits from six-iiu'lu^rs and crump 
shrapnel. When at last if was ovct, I hejird 
whistles and shouts and shots, tiinanl out the 
rc.st of my |)lfitoon arnl rushed out to find my 
scn*en, which I laqipen to liav^e put KM) yards 
in front of the wood, rctnviting through the 
wood in disonler. The Huns had shelled the 
wood wicloslly, and the momc^nt the barrage 
was lifttsl on li> the causeway, while my unfortu- 
nate scnnai was still playing figtT-rugs as the 
shells.srTeained ovcT, the Hunsrushetl on in threes 
parties 100 men in all aial some i-von got to 
the woods hcTore my .screen could got in. 'I’he 
hitter wore ordered to fall h4w k on the wood if 
attac?ke<l, but they were so ovi^rwhelrned that 
they had to come right hack before w(^ knew 
where we wen*. I met them at the bridge? they 
had to cross, aial tliough they were in disorder 
and straggling over one liy one while the wood 
crashed with bombs, I mariage?d to rally Haan, 
anel we lay elowii f>n our sielc of the first stream 
and soon had a vigorous rifle* anel machine-gun 
fire raking the woe)e1s. Many hael to fight thc*ir 
way hac'k hand to haiiel, and soveral yre^ro 

104—2 
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. British troops fil]in(( sand-bags. 

AFTER DARK BE^HIND THE 


\voiiii(ied. As the Huns charged, they made the 
most hellish acrcsaming row I over hoard, and I 
Hhall never forget it, Itnagiiio 160 men almost 
mad with fright and breathlosH trying to shout 
‘ Vaterlancf ’ through the dark night, and then 
the screams and groans and crashes of bombs 
in the uood just across th(5 brook. Wo bagge<l 
HON'cn prisoners, who fought like tigers by all 
reports, and rushed about the wood like 
maniacs, jabbering Hunniah and crackling the 
reeds and bushes. It was 160 to 30, but we 
made a rush and withdrew over the bridge, 
which we pulled back, and then I made the 
fellows stop there whatever liappened. We tried 
to ’phone S.O.S., but the wires harl been cut 
by shells. Two of my machine guns crocked 
and only one was in working order ; this 
one and our rifle-fire held the Huns up and 
gave them a nasty raking, although we were 
heavily sliolled as we lay in the o|)en, and a 
barrage of crashing 5*9 shrapnel swept the 
causeway. We scratched ourselves a few odd 
scraps of cover or crept into shell-holes, hanging 
on wdiilo I tried to got more machine guns and 
guns to strafe the woods and prepare my 
counter-attack, for I^was determined to retake 

it at all costs. Captain came up with two 

sections of another platoon and these fresh mcyi 
were very welcome. The slightly wounded 
stuck it splendidly. At this point he took 
over for ‘five ^minutes while I went back 


to report. ... I managed to collar 
two machine guns, but nothing more. When 
I came back we managed to put the bridge^ 
across again, and I sent a patrol over to 
reconnoitre. They jolly soon got bombs about 
their ears and came back reporting the obvious 
fact that the wood was full. We let everything 
rip for a minute or two, rallied the men, and 
streamed over the plank bridge, while the heavy 
shrapnel with its deafening crash, black smoke 
and pattering bits of iron, made the place a hell. 
By now it was dawn, and as oiur bayonets 
gleamed in the faint light and what looked like a 
crowd of shadowy devils streamed over the 
brook under the enemy fire, most of the ITritzes 
got cold feet and carried their wounded away. 
One wounded fellow (whose button I sent you) 
pluckily went on firing and bombing as he lay 
by the bridge-head. We bayoneted him, 
chased several others out of the bushes, and 
lined the opposite bapk. I then took forward a 
small party and found a dying Him, made one 
or two sympathetic remarks in bad German and 
got out of him that most of the others had gone 
home, and then he na-poohed. We advanced 
over the marsh, in places waist deep in mud, and 
the Huns cleared out. During tliis advance we 
were badly shelled and a six -inch Jack Johnson 
landed within six yards of me, blowing a huge 
hole in the marsh just by, and making me bite 
my cheek. About this time my platoon ser- 
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A ration-party cau|{ht in the open by an enemy ttar-shell. 


BRITISH FWE TRENCHES. 

goant — splendid fellow - got a shrapnel in t he 
bocik, a few others were hit, but wo wont 
through. My party then scoured the jilaco 
?or our missing and found a cap with the badge 
torn out but with name of the man, so we skirted 
roiuid the outside of the wood and joineil the 
centre party. The shelling now ceased, and we 
went back to the marshes to liunt for stage 
property. 

** As I was searching the dead for docu- 
ments, I hoard a weird noise on my rigid, 
shouting and doubling and high jinks as though 
a hare w^as running through our camp. I 
found a wretched Hun yelling out all kinds of 
rot. When I went up with my revolver his 
face was khaki and his hands trembled vio- 
lently as he held them up. And then there 
occurred a little comedy. Striving to remember 
der, die, das, I advised him to behave quietly 
(most unnecessary) and then took his arm and 
began to stroll back while I held my revolver 
at his chest with the other. I nevw knew the 
funny pictures were so true before. He was 
tall and thin and squinted wickedly, and with 
his two hands, up — if only I were an artist, I 
could make you laugh for a month. As the 
poor wretch was so frightened, I put my re- 
volver back and tried to talk to him, but he 
was too frightened to say anything coherent. 
He managed, however, to stutter out nong 
when 1 asked him if he sprach Franzosich. I 


soon handotl him over to someone else, imd 
searched the wood again for wounded, prisoners 
and material. Wo found ('iglit Mauser rithvs, 
throe oxcollout wire-cutters, two dead Huns, 
three largo land mines and about thi!‘ty homhs 
besides other tritles. Tho prisomT lias since 
told tis that tluTo wc^ro 100 of his crowd, and 
two sections of ordinary infantry. This party 
had come to blow uf) our causeway with these 
mines, en aiiihitioiis scheme that ffOl Uiroiigh 
rather badly. I have no doubt thc?y 11 try again 
and probably in twen larger numbers. Our 
losses were 17, only one of whom was killed out- 
right. 

“ Going under shrapnel fire in the open is 
very strange— one’s c-liief worry is the absurd 
size of one’s legs, and I’ll sw(?ar that 1 sub- 
const'ionsly trio<l to tuck them away under my 
stofd helmet, needless to say, without suejess.” 

We will now record tho main events between 
February 21 and April 30 on the front from tlie 
North Sea to t he Somme, then from the Somme 
to the eastern skirts of the Argonne orest, 
and finally from the south of Verdun to the 
Swiss frontier. 

On the Franeo-Helgian front, which extende<l 
from the sea, near Nieuport, to a point on the 
Yperloc Canal, just north of Vpres, there was 
comparative calm. Tho Gennans were not 
inclined o repeat their error of trying to reach 
Calais by an advance through Ni^port, If um^# 
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or t)ixmudo, and the policy of the Allies, for the 
moment, was to rcmaiii on the defensive in this 
area. The fighting, therefore, resolveti itseff 
chiefly into artillery duels, some of which, as 
those on March 1, March 18, and April 23,. 
were v*ery intense. On Monday, April 24, 
an allied squotlron, composed, according to the 
German kccount, of monitors, destroyers, and 
ItiVgo and small steamers, which wore apparently 
searching for mines and laying out buoys 
preparatory to a bombardment, appeared off 
the Coast of Flanders. 'J'ho buoys were usotl 
to mark off Dutch territorial v alors. Zoebrugge 
was bombarded, with what result is uncertain. 
If the German report is to bo believed, three 
German torpedo-boats attacked our ships and 
returned to port undamaged, while a British 
destroyer was injured and a trawler sunk, the 
crew being cap^-ured and taken to Zeelirugge. 

On the British front, from the point where it 
joined on to the Franco-Belgiari forces, down 
to the heights above the Somme, the situation 
in the last we^)k of February and during March 
and April was very different. 'J'ho Ypres 
salient was, as ov<3r, both a vast shell -trap and 
the theatre of numerous combats which in our 
.jylonial wars would have b<*eii designated 
battles. On Sunday, February 27, a German 
attack on the tTcnches north of the Ypres- 
Oaninos Canal was repulsed. A few days 
later, on Thursday, March 2, it was our turn 
to take the offensive. 

The reader wilb remember that on February 
14 the Germans had cajjturetl part of a narrow 
ridge thirty to forty feet high, covered with 
trees, on the northern bank of the Cimal, 
running outward into the German area. Our 
trenches passed over the eastern part of this, 
which was known as “ The Bluff." The 
enemy "on the 14th secured some ()50 yards of 
our front-line tremdies. Two of tliesf? trenches 
were at once regained, but the otlicrs in spite 
of several counter-attacks, r<*riiaiiie<l in the 
possession of the Germans, who, anticipating a 
renewal of our offensive, ^lug themsclv’cs in 
with peculiar thoroughnej^s. A large number 
of guns were collected in the vicinity to deluge 
our* troops with slmipriel aiul liigh-ox plosive 
shells if they advanced. A similar concentra- 
tion of guns took place behind the British line, 
and for several days the garrison of the dug-outs 
and trenches on “ The Bluff ” was heavily bom- 
barded. On March 1, between 5 and 6 p.m., 
^our bombardment became, literally,- terrific. 
It was accompanied by a hail of bombs tlirow'n 


by hand Plie enemy, expecting an attacl^ 
appeared to have been ordt^ed to (ii^iver one* 

• themselves, but the nten eouUl not be indueed 
to leave tlieir refuges. During the night British 
machine-guns |)layeil cetuseUissly. From a 
distance the position of ‘The Bluff,’ veiled in 
mist and darkin^ss, was iudiealed by abrupt 
and eontinuous Hashes of orange light. A red ' 
sun rose over a clump of trees on t he horizon, 
and by its, light high above tlu' frosty iii^kls 
the enemy «UTOfi>lanes wt*re setvi vanishing 
upwards to avoid the bursting of the hIh'IIs 
ascending from tftt? anti-aircraft guns. Our 
men, with tluar beads ]>rotectod by tlu‘ new 



AT SOUCHEZ. 

A French soldier crossing a narrow part of 
the river. 


steel hell nets, whu-b were now being tested for 
the first tinn‘ on a large scale, waited th(' word 
of command. 

The attack had l>een organized witli irjiniite 
atlentioii to the most trivial details. Ka<h 
hour, on four oecasiems, l>ursts of tire from tl:,. 
guns and mortars had kept the Gi‘rinaMS in a 
state of nervous exeittanent exijec'ting Iho 
charge. At 4.29 a.m., on March 2, the nH.sault 
was delivered. Sir Douglas Haig states that it 
“ was a complete surprise. "g 1 ht** enemy were 
found with their bayonets unfixed^ and many 
of 4hem without rifles or equi|)m(*nt. About 
fifty Germans scuttled ijito a crater at the 
eastern end of “ The Bluff.” They put up a 
brief resistance and then disappeafed into sontb 
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Hinnels, whore they were captured at leisure, 
^he attackers on the right carried “ The 
Bluff ’’ with little opposition. In the centre our 
troops seized the German tliird line, and held 
it while the captured trenches in the roar were 
being consolidated. On the left our men at 
first failed to roach the German position, but 
a Lewis gun was brouglit to boar on the de- 
fenders by the troops in the centre, and the 
enemy, being enfiladed, w as forced t,o retreat. 

I'he German trenches were f«und full of 
dead, the result of the bombardment ; five 
oHicers and 250 men wfere captured. So 
stunned was the enemy by this blow, that it 


w^as not till midday that he made any attempt 
to recover the lost ground ; then 61 batteries 
djponed fire. At 3 p.m. a column of Gormans 
advanced to the attack, but, instead of closing 
with oiur troops, they hurled their bombs 
beyond the British trenches and rushed forwartl 
with their hands up. As on previous occasions, 
the German artillery sent a storm* of shells 
among their own men, many of wdiom wA*e 
killed, the remainder surrendering. Not all the 
Gormans, however, behaved in this fashion. 
Like wild beasts at bay, with bombs antl*riflos 
many defended to the last their deep dug-outs. 

The British steel helmet hod more than 


fulfilled expectations. It was painted grey, 
and resembled an inverted bowl. It was 
not so light as the French headpiece, and 
the wide, downw^ard sloping brim designed 
to protect the side and back* of the nock, 
the temples and upper part of the faco^ as 
w^cll as the top and sides of the head — 
made it look shallower. The tof> was smooth 
and round, whereas the crown ipf the French 
helmet presented a prominent ridge tapering 
backwards. Our helmet did not fit close to the 
head, standing away about a third of an inch 
ail round, the weight being borne by a paddgd 
leather hand fixed to the inner side by a series 
of indiarubber buffers, each about the thickness 



IN THE TRENCHES. • 

FirioH a trench mortar. Smeller picture : A trench morter end its thelL 
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•f a lead pencil, and an inch long, Tho buffers 
diffused and neutralised the force of a blow. 
The steel liad been carefully tested, and Vos 
really bullet proof. The account of an eye- 
witness shows how important was this new 
defensive armour. 

I was this morning shown a bat<?li of lusques from 
wounde^ men which have been collected from the fioUI. 
In all coses the men who were wearing these were either 
'unscathed or suffering from slight concussion or more 
scalp wounds. It is behoved that had they not been 
wearing those helmets they would cither have been all 
Killed or dangerously W'ounded. One of the casqiit's 
bears on indentation from a heavy blow with tho hutt- 
ond of a German rifle. Tho man thus struck hnyoneted 
his assailant ami was noim t>»e worse for the assault. 

Another casque boars distinct ovhlonce of a direct 
hit with the husiness-eiid of a shell. Several of thc'in 
are rent by fragments of shrapnel casing, manifestly 
with a force which against a cloth cap would have been 
quite sulTicient to cause fracture of the bone. Others 
are pitted by shrapnel bullets. Most of (he men who 
wore those state that except for u rattling like a hail- 
storm sweeping over a galvanized roof, and a sudden 
compression around tho rim of the hclmot, tluiy were 
anawaro that they were being struck. 

Tho Gej^mans had special kinds of bolincls 
for sentries or snipers, and for men working in 
the saps. ^Ono found by tho Kronch in a 
German trench near (Jhaulnes wu.s throe •eighths 
of an inch thick, and weighed slightly uraha* 
fourteen pounds. It was described as follows 
'* in The Times : — 

As will ho seen by tho front section (sec sk(?lch 1) it is 
shaped on tho lower part of the right side in order that 
a man wearing it can uso a rifle. In shape it rcsomhics 
half of the headpiece of a suit of armour of the twelfth 
or thirteenth centuries. Although tlio eye-holes are 
only two very narrow slit.s, about livo-eighths of an inch 
long and one-sixteenth of an inch wide, tho wearer can 
see aulTlciontly to soiMirc tho range of the object to sight 
the rifle. 

Tlie wearer puls the helmet on like a fencing mask, 
and is able to secure it firmly to the nctik by the means 
of straps (see sketch 2). Ilie steel is shaped at various 
angles so as to deflect rifle and small inachiao-gun bullet s. 
Tests wliich have been made upon the hca<lpioce w'ith 
bullets of small calibre show that the design is ofTeclive. 

Our success on March 2 was succeeded by a 
violent artillery duel. Five days later the 
enemy sprang a mine near the Vpres-Comint's 
railway, but no serious damage was iiifliet^nl 
by the explosion. In the vicinity of tho Ypres- 
Hoiders railway, south pf Verloreiihook, the 
British on March 14 carried out a small raid 
with good results. Near Boesinghe, on the 
Yperleo Canal, there was some hard fighting. 
After a heavy bombartlmcnt the enemy rushed 
a bombing post, which, however, was at once 
recaptured (March 19-20). 

Boesinghe was approximately the spot where 
the., salient commenced on the north, St. Eloi. 
whore it ended on the south. At bt. Eloi 
mines were Exploded by the British (March 27) 


and detachments of fhe Nc^rlhumbtul^nd 
Fusiliers and Boyal h iisiliers carriec^tlu* eiu'iny’a 
first and second litie tn^udif^s on a front of 
some (lOO yards. The Gernuins sufYcred 
severely, and two oflicers and 108 men were 
captured. Tho enemy Staff at first character. 



SKETCH 1. 

istically admitted that 100 yanls of trenches 
had been blown u]), but forgot to mention the 
attack whicli followed. Later (March 29) 
they stated, apparcuhly in t rror, that one of t)io 
^nine craters occupied by the British “ had lanqi 



SKETCH 2. 


recov^ered.'* By March 2^ the total of prisoners 
taken luui been increased to five oflioc-rs ami 
k95 men, and the efforts of the Germans, 
seconded by a powerful artillery, to regain tho 
k)st ground had failed. On March 30, how- 
ever, a mine crater was, in fact,^arried by tfcem 
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Two days afterwards (April 1) anothe^ 
Gentian officer and four men were made 
prisoners and early in the morning of 
April 3 the above-mentioned crater with four 
more officers and 80 men passed into the 
possession of the British. On A]>ril 6 one of the 
five main craters, now garrisoned by Canadians, 
was lost. It was recovered on the nlj^ht of 
April 9. During the night of the next day* 
grenade fighting continued with varying for- 
tune. “We hold,” said the British communique 
of the 1 1th, “ three of the craters, but not the 
other two at present.” 

On the 11th the enemy turned his attention 
to the northern end of the salient. Tliree suc- 
cessive attacks west of the Ypres-Pilkem rood, 
which runs parallel with the Yperlco Canal, 
were delivered. The Gennans for a moment 
established themselves in the firstiline trench, 
but were prom|)tly expelled and they left 
behind them 25 dead anti 3 prisoners. 

When, perusing the accounts of these minor 
engagements the reader must neveijh forget that 
they were preceded, or succeeded, by gun-fire 
such as in past wars had been wont to accom- 
pany only pitched battles, and that betw^een the 
infantry actions there were innumerable artil- , 
lery duels along the w'hole of the vivst front. 

For example, Sir Douglas Haig telegraphed on 
April 17 ; “ Heavy shelling to-day about V'oor- 
mozeele and Dickal)U8ch, and in the area 
between St. Eloi and the Ypros-Coinines 
canal.” An eye-witness translated this laconic 
message into more picturesque terms ; 

It wan from a hill in the middle of this delectable 
region that we, who w’enj not comljatants, were allowed 
to watch the shelling which the communiqui so terwly 
described. 

Heavy German guns from sornowhoro behind the 
Mossines ridgo on our right- were firing right acro.sa 
to Hooge and Ypres on our further loft. Wo would 
hoar tho roor of the gun <lominating all the clamour 
of tho smaller pieces, and, as the groat shells hurtled 
oi^ross our front thoy made so much noise that it soomed 
absurd that one could not see them. Then with eyes 
fixed on Ypres or Hoogo, we waite<l for tho explosion. 
The flight of those shells was crossed ot right onglca by 
tho fire of certain heavy guns of our own, which devoted 
their attention to some# place out beyond St. Eloi. 
As the din increased it was impossible to tell what 
shells came from where or who was aiming at what. 
It was^ust din, din, seemingly objectless and infernal. 
After a time the further objects all became blotted otft 
by the smoke of explosions. Ypres retired behind a 
veil. Hooge was quite lost to sn,hi. Everywhere over 
each definite objective hung banks of smoke. Once 
well behind the enemy’s lines, over towards Hollebeke, 
in the direction of Menin, it seemed that we had found 
a magazine or ammunition store of some sort, for a 
dense column rose slowly into the air, much too. big 
for even the largest shell, and for several minutes went 
on unfolding wreath on wreath of thick grey fumes. 

Overhead, meanwhile, the ** aerial activity ” of which 
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•tho communique spoke Cfintinuod, and aeroplanes 
Passed and ropossod, cliased by little puffs of ahrapnol 
smoko. But prottioHt of all was the sight of the Gorman 
trenches where they ran in plain view by Wytsohat^to 
at|d Messines. The ctnnmuniqui says that “ wo shriled 
the enemy’s trenches effectively.” It certainly looked 
effective. Just where the yellow-brown line of the 
trenches ran, visible to the naked eye, a small white 
I>idT of smoko rose from the grtmrul. seemingly exac^tly 
from the trench itself. A mimitc later another similar 
puff appeared 60 yards to tht* left still, apparent!}', 
diwHrtly »ver the line. riien, farther to the left, a third 
^nd then a fourth, and so on until it looked as if someone 
had planted little silvery shrubs all along the German 
parapets, each shrub slowly growing taller and thinning 
out to make way for a later comer. It was, of course, 
impossible to tell to 2(1 yards or so whether the shells 
we/e actually dropping on the treiuh itself, hut they 
were most unpleasantly near. And on our hilltop we 
ret timed thanks that wo were not behind the Gerinan 
sandbags in the front line. 

Jt all ended, as thoso daily ” strafes ” do, for no visihk' 
reason ; it just languished and tapered off into nothing. 
The same thing is happening somewhere along thi' 
tront at almost every momtait. From no afipannit 
<*ause, except that they think that ])eihaps they have 
loft us alone too long, the eia'iny hf'gin, first with a 
single gun and then gradually imrea'-ing until a full- 
blown ‘‘strafe” Is at its height. Sonu'titnes w<' Is'giii 
.ind presumably we always have at least as goo<| a 
reason as they. It is conjocturotl tliat, on one sicU» and 
the other, tlfere may ho ono lih' lost for oaeli two tons 
of ammunition fired away. And next day you may 
retwl in tho contmuniqui that there has been heavy shelling 
in the uoighhourhood of Blank, or that t hen; was artillery 
a(!tivity at Dash. It is an extraordinary war. 

TIio fighting in tho St. Kloi rogion and at othor 
, points oil tho salient eontiniiod during tho lust 
fortnight of Aiuil. On tho lOtli, tiftor heavy 
artillery preparation, tho oriorny’s infantry 
carried two of our oraters and tho samo day 
assaulted “Tho MltilT,” and our jKisitions north of 
Ypros at Wioltjo and on tho ypros-Langoinurck 
road. Thoy olairnod to havo oo<!U|ao<I 700 yards 
of ovir lino on tho roiid and to hav'o <uipturod 
during tho day 1 o/Tieor, 108 inon and 2 inaoliino 

gUlLS. 

Tho King’s Shropsliiro laglit Infantry won? 
ordered to roeovor tho lost position, which tho 
onorny had boon laisy consol i< luting witli fever- 
ish liaste. Now coiniminicatiori tnaichos had 
boon cut ; inachino guns cnsconood ; and 
loopholes protoot-ed by stool plates. 

On Good Friday (April 21) tho sky bocaino 
overclouded, and an hour after sunset tho rain 
fell in torrents, iioodii^g trenches, turning 
craters into ponds and the ground into a (luag- 
mirc. 

• “ You’ve got to help consolidate this trench,” 
observed an oHlcer to ono of our nuni, ” Con- 
solidate what ? . . . This porridge ! ” was 

the rejoinder. 

The mud was never loss than knee, in places 
thigh or oven arm-pit, deep ; the water in the 
craters was suBicient to drown the talk^st. Tho 


I 

only method of awlvancing was eitl^jir to 
craANl frog-wise, pushing one’s rifle bef^-o 
one, or else to wado with rifle ci^riod aboV^^ 
the head. • 

1’hrougli the inky darkntvss, drenched by tho 
never-ceasing rain, the Shropsiiires slowly 
moveil forward. A splash and a gurgling cry 
revealed that some soldiiu* had fallen info a 
<Tater aial was drowning. Durst ing shells* 
spoiitcul g(‘y.sers of nmd ovrr the prime or 
wading n^en. 'PJie wonndi'd had to he s^nvly 
i^xtrieated ^rom, the sw amp. One unwounded 
man stiiek in the mud lay helfiless and undis- 
covered until lh(-»moruiug of April 2r>. 



[Official l^hvtvgraph, 

AFTER A BRITISH ATTACK. 
Wounded on their tvuy to a dre8«in|l station. 


'I’lie attiM*k was delivi'red in three cohimns, 
and the diniculties may hi^ imagitUMl from the 
fiU't that one of the ^•oh^mns took hours to covit 
200 yards. Tho column on the right did not 
reai'h the caiemy's trenc-hos till l.tlO^i.m. on 
April 22. ’Fhey took possession of them in 
.spite of heavy rifle, grenade and nnudnne-gun 
fire. Later, cindering W'as Jieard to tlieir left. 
Tho centre column luwl reached its ohjoctive. 
At 5 a.m. the enemy massed near a ruined 
cottage for a countor-attack. It Avas repulsf^d. 
Dy this time the left column hafl straggled up. 
Another counter-attat;k failed mid our line was 
«omplet-«?ly rc-ostablisheil. 

During the action tho French artillery to the 

left vigorously bombarded the sector east of 

l04-x3 
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the Ypres-Pilkern road. Of individual doods of 
gallantry a few may bo rec?ountod. 

* A lance-corporal spent hours, from 4*a.in. 
to 10.30, getting a wounded man back a distance 
of 600 yards. He carried him at first, till 
wounded in the shoulder ; then he <Iragged and 
pushed him through tho mud, being, after day- 
light, all the tirno under heavy fire, and when 
he got him in was himself in a state of complete 
exhaustion. A private, after being wounded in 
tho knee, managed to crawl into (ho (Jermaii 
trench and refused to leave because we IumI 
insufficient strengtli. as he tliought, to hold it. 
He stayed there, helping to repulse two counter- 
attacks, for .30 liours ; and then he had to be 
carried out on a stretcher. Another private 
hold a sap successfully against a counter-attack 
single-haridetl. One oflicer went on directing 
the attack wdth one arm literally hanging 
, by a shrod. A sergeant spent two hours on tlie 
following day digging a wounded man out of tlu? 
mud in daylight, being sniped at the whole 
time. A private in the R.A.M.C. attended to 
between 30 and 40 wounded men in the open, 
being himself wounded in tho head while he was 
doing it. He v\ ent on. and aft towards orga- 
nized parties for bringing in isolated wounded 
left in the mud. 

“ We have been compelled,” ran the German 
official report, ” to evacuate our newly won 
trenches on the Langemarck-Ypres road on 
account of high floods, which made consolidation 
impo.ssible.” Probably British bombs, rifles 
and bayonets also contributed, in no small 
measure, to the rearward movement ! 

On the front from St. Eloi to Arras there w'os 
no cessation of the fighting and cannonading. 
In the sector Loos Arras there were violent 
engagements during the last week of February. 
On the 22nd the Germans wlio the night 
before had broken the first line of trenches at 
the Givenchy Wood were dislodged, 'fhe 
seven battalions of the eiK’rny had siilTered 
severely from curtain, rifle and macliinc-gun 
fire. On the same day %ho Gennans south-ea.st 
of Hoclincourt exploded a mine, Imt were unable 
to take possession of the crater. In th^ir turn, 
*the Allies, on the 26th, exploded mines in two 
galleries in the vicinity of Vimy, and east 
of the road from Neuville St. V^aast to J.<a Folie ; 
on Mcurch 2 they blew up a mine under an old 
crater which the enemy was occupying and they 
cOl^tured the new crater thus formed. 

The saipe day the Hohenzollern Redoubt, 
which, it will be remembered, had checked the 


advance of tho British left at the Battle of Hoos, 
wtus again and for several days igt er wards •the 
scene of a sanguinary struggle. At 5.4.') a.m. 
five mines which hiul been placed by the Brit ish 
under the (h*rinan front-line trenches were 
exploded on a frontage which was roughly (hat 
of the National Gallery in Trafalgar S(piare. 
Down the slight rise in the ground came a fearflil 
avalanche of clods, sand bags and nuvngk'd 
bodies. • A fe^v minute's later Irish •troops 
threaded^the'i^way through the debris to oce'upy 
the newly forme<l craft^rs and to bomb tlu^ 
tJenuans escaping into tlu'ir cominunicat ion 
trenches. 33ie cratr'rs were taken with a loss 
of only 60 ^idn. 

Th<^ Irish were not left for long in undisturbed 
possession. A d(‘luge of shells of ail cnlibnvs 
and kinds was poured on this narrow spot by 
the German guns in the bac'kgroiind. 'The 
rallied and reinforctnl German infantry rushe<l 
out of the communication trenches to re(!ov(T 
the lost ground. Gn'iiades thrown l)y hand or 
fired from rifles burst among the Irish. The 
Gennan snipers were busily engagerl in picking 
oft any man whose body was visible, but with 
grenades and bayonc^t our gallant soldiers main- 
tained their position. During the next few 
days the enemy constantly <'oi^iter-attackc'd 
and endeavf)un>d by mine's to expel their 
as.sailants. In tho courst^ of the action 
numerous feats of daring were pt^rformed. For 
example, a lance-corporal, not c-ontent with 
throwing one bomb at a time, filled two sand- 
bags w ith some 40 grc^nadcs o ne I hurled the 
bags at a party of twlvancing Germans, the sur- 
vivors of w’hom fled. On March 18, however, 
the Germans by exploding mines captured three 
of the craters at the Hohenzollern Redoubt. 

On the 2.3rd w’<^ raid(*d successfully a trench 
near the Bethune - La Bass6e road, an<l tla^ 
enc'iny exploded mines north of the La Basst^e 
canal and others north-east of Neuve CUiapolle, 
while he delivered an unsu<?cessful* grenmle 
attack nortli of Arras. 33ie next day great 
activity was shown by both sides in the sectoj’ 
between the f^a BasFw'^o canal and Arras. On 
the 26th, near the Hohenzollern Redoubt, there 
was crater fighting in which our men were vic- 
torious ; opposite Hulluch the Germans ex- 
ploded mines, but the Dl'itish established them- 
selves in the craters; and there were fiento 
*encounter8 south of Neuville St. Vaast. At the 
beginning of April, both sides exploded mines at 
the Hohenzollern Redoubt and near the Hulluch 
quarries. • 
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trenches south of the B6thuno-La Bnssee road.» 
On the 19th there was grenade fighting round 
the Hulluch quarries, and mining activity there, 
an«l south of Oivenchy-en-Gohello. On the 26th 
and 27th we raided the enemy trendies south of 
the La Bassco canal, and there was an encounter 
with the Germans south of Souchez. The day 
before the enemy had made four unsuc«essful 
attacks between the La Basst^e canal and the • 
Ypres salient near Annentieros. 

Coinciding with the abortive rising at Dublin, 
the Germans on the morning of the 27th gassed 
the Inniskillings and Dublin Fusiliers defending 
the Chalk-pit salient ” south of Hulluch. 
This point was doubtless selected by the 
Crown Prince of Bavaria for special attention 
because the troo|)S garrisoning the salient were 
<*ountryinen of Cast^ment. If they had i:ot 
stood tirm, German wireless wonl^l have in- 
formed the Americans and other neutrals that 
the Allies coulcl no longer count on the Irish 
troo|)s. If these were the ealculatiitns of the 
German commanders, they were aoe^ully disap- 
pointed. All through the {)revious day and 
ight the en(‘my’s artillery had been bombard- 
ing the area on which the British had estab- 
lishod themselves during the Battle of Loos. 
'I'he I lolumy.ollern Redoi bt tn^rudie-s were 



AFTER THE RATTLE OF ST. ELOI. mdai Phoiograph,. 

Gerftan prisonerf captured by the Northumberland Fusiliers and the Royal Fusiliers. SroaMer picture : 
* Men of the Fighting Fifth** returning to the trenches. 


Nflrth-west of Lena, on April 13, a small 
par^y raided^tho German front-line trenches 
and killed some of the occuf)5nts. 'riio German 
Headquarters vStaff, three days later, reported 
that “ on both sides of the i^a Bassee canal, 
there was artillery activity and increased vio- 
lence in mine fighting,” and that “ in the region 
of Vermolles, a British position over 60 yaids in 
t^xUuit was <lestroyed by mine explosions.*’ 
This %jntoward incident app^^ars 4) have 
occiirretl in the neighbourhood (rf th« Hulluch 
(jiiarries. The next day — Sunday, the 16th — 
our troo[).s suc(;essfully raided the enemy 
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[After War Offire Of/'t ini Fihn. 

iMEN OF THE CONNAUGHT RANGERS WAITING IN A TRENCH. 


atiaeked. Betweon Mio UcmIou})!: and Ifuilurli 
a mine waa exploded. OtluT iniiioH were spniiifr 
north-eant of Veniielle.s and norili-east of tlie 
Double (YaHsier. Great scarlet glares showed 
the expectant troo|)s in flic \ icinity wIktc these 
events were happening. 

The morning of the 27tli broke cloir and fair. 
There was a faint breeze blo^^ ing from I he 
north-east. Suddenly, at 5.10 a.m., the (Jer- 
inans diseliarged t heir poisonous gas, directing 
the nozzles of the cylinders towards tla^ “ Chalk- 
pit Salient.” Simultaneously a barrage of 
lachrymatory shells was laid down on our sup- 
port and re.serve linos to prevent reinforcennents 
being sent to the assistance of the garrison. 

'Out of the little saUdiels slung across their 
shoulders the Irishmen pulled their gas helmets 
which they has ily donned. In the midst of th ‘ 
gas, which slowly <lrifted over and botwetni 
them, they- awaited the coming onset. The 
Gormans, who po.so w expert psychologists, 
delayed the attack. Perhaps they calculatod 
that the Irish, as Celts, would not bear tlie 
delay with that stolid eqiian inity which is 
characteristic of the Knglish and Scotch. At 
7.30 a.m. a second gas cloud was discharged, 
and the salient was so furiously bombarded 
that the parapet, at its angle, was in places 
completely blown away. A few minutes later 
the infantry attack was launched. If the 
Ge mans expected to find panic-stricken or 


friendly opponents, they wen; iillerly mis- 
tak(u). As at (jc Gateau, and at the second 
Battle of Vpres, the Inniskillings and the 
Dublin Fusiliers proved to the Germans that 
the (.\'lts of our islands were as fine fighting 
matiTial as the deseendants of the Angh's, 
Saxons, Danes, and Xormans. 

I'he barbcMl wire protecting the soulln‘rn 
side of the salient Iwnl not becMi »lestroyed by 
the bombardment . 'Idiere t lu* c'nemy weie 
mowed down by the rapid fire of the Dublin 
FusilitTs. Forty dead bodies, including the 
corpse of nn ofiicer, remiiini'cl hanging in the 
midst of the wire entanglement, and wounded 
crawling back and terrified fugitives told that 
th<? attack had failed. I'he assault on the 
angle and northern facre of tin* salient was 
momentarily successful. With fierce yells the 
(Ua’inans enterc*d the tn^nches; bu4 they re- 
mained in them only for a f(»w minutes, for the 
Inni.skil lings in rtwerve hurled themselves on 
the foe, and at th<^ point of the bayonet drove 
them helter-skelter ba<^k. As they fled a 
machine gun, skilfully posted, cut lanes through 
the flying enemy, very few of whom escaped 
to tell their comraiJe^f that, as in the critical 
days of July ancl August, 1914, the Kaiser’s 
advisers had sadly blundered when they sup- 
po.sed that the Irish sokliers were anxious to 
abandon the British cause. 

The last days of April wit]^sso<l considerable 
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activity on both sides. On the 28th wo raided 
Oemmn front-line trenches near the Double 
Grassier, and early the next morning, after 
lieavy bombardment and under cover of gas, 
the enemy made two small attacks opposite 
Hulluch. Bdt their gas was driven back 
owing to the wind shifting and the groimd 
behind the enemy’s line was coloured by it 
over a front of about 1,000 yards to a depth 
of about 3,000 yards. The Germans suffered 
a considerable number of casualties from it 
and our artillery fire ; for many of them had 
run back through the British barrage of shells. 
Contemporaneously the Germans liberated gas 
north of the Messines-Wulverghem road at the 
southern extremity of the Ypres salient. The 
gas was followed by infantry, who were driven 
back by artillery fire and by British bombs 
and bayonets. 

In the ij^eanwhile, from Arras to the northern 
banks of the Somme, nothing occurred to 
indicate that the Allies proposed, as in fact was 
the cose, seriously to attack the German line in 
this region. On February 27 a small German 
attack south-east of Albert was repulsed. On 
the 29th, north of the Somme, the British 
infantry and machine gi^ dispersed a party of 
the enemy who attempted to advance from 
their trenches under cover of a bombardment. 
We raided enemy trenches near Gk)mmecourt 
on March 23. Four days later the enemy, after 
an intense bombe^dment, attempted to carry 


IRISH TROOPS BOMBING 

• 

the front line position of the Allies between the 
Somme and the Avre in the neighbourhood of 
Maucourt. According to the Gorman report, 
about the same time some weak English de- 
tachments took the offensive near La Boisselle, 
which, north-east of Albert, was spon to be the 
scone of desperate fighting. On April 7, after 
very heavy bombartlment, German raiders 
captured one of our trenches north of the 
Angre, but were quickly expelled. Perhaps 
because they were apprehensive of our inten- 
tions at that point, the Germans, on April 11, 
again attacked near La Boisselle and took 
29 prisoners and a machine-gun, their advance 
being preceded by flights of laclirymatory 
shells. Before the action ended they were in 
full retreat. The next day, April 12, the 
British trenches north-east of Carnoy were 
vainly assaulted by the enemy, but we lost 
some men of a party working on the front wire. 
Near Mametz, on April 19, a hostile raid was 
repulsed. We in our tijpi on the 22nd raided 
trenches south-west of Thiepval. It will be 
recollected that after the Battle of the Marne 
the German right wing had been extended to « 
the plateau of Thiepval, north of Albert, and 
that the race for the sea had commenced when 
Joffre discovered lilat the Germans were 
slipping northwards from the plateau. On the 
occasion of the raid of April 22, 13 Germans 
were captured, and our men, by bombing, 
killed a large number of the enemy Vho had 
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taken refuge in their dug-outs. During the 
last days of April there was some desultory 
fighting near Fricourt, and on the 27th details 
• of the Bedfordshire Hegirnent, with a loss of 
eight wounded, rushed enemy tremdies near 
Carnoy, and by fierce hand-to-hand fighting 
drove the remainder of the garrison into their 
dug-outs, where they were bombed. 

Between the Somme and the junction of the 
Oise and Aisne at Compiegne activity on neither 
side was pronounced. At the beginning of 
March an enemy work in the rc^gion of 
Beuvrainges was destroyed by the coneentrat€‘<l 
fire of several French batteries. On March 29 tla^ 
Germans, after a violent bombard tnent, peiu*- 
trated into an advanced portion of the French 
line west of Ve mandovillers, nortli of Chaulne •. 
They were promptly expelled by a counter- 
attack, but, according to the Gen nan account, 
they took a captain and 57 men prisoners. On 
the Slst small posts in the region of Dompierre 
were ineffectually assaultA^i by the enemy. On 
April 10 a German reconnaissance in the dis- 
trict of Roye was dispersed by French rilje fire 
before the enemy reached the wire entangle- 
ments north of And4chy. On the last day of 
the month the French positions in the region 
south of Lassigny between Attichy and Le 
Hamel were attacked ; but although the Gennans 
temt>orarily obtained a footing in one portion of 
the line, th^ made no permanent headway, a 
counter-attack expelling them. 


[AJter War Office Officuil Films. 

North of the Aisnc', and from the Aisne to the 
eastern environs of Rheims, matters were on 
the whole livelier from February 22 to the end 
of April. 'I’he French artillery on February 27 
destroyed Gorman fortifications jp front of 
yenizol and east of Troyon, and on March 2 the 
en(‘my works to the east of Nouville and south 
of BtTry au-Bac wc^re severely damaged by 
shell fire, while a strong German patrol which 
had atta<‘ktHl one of the Frencli posts north of 
the Aisne was repulstHl with considerable los 
the same day. On March 10 a vigorous effort 
was fiiade by Saxon regiments to pierce the 
French line between 'Froyon and Berry-au- 
Bac. The attmrk was preceded by a violent 
bombardment, which lasted several hours. The 
point selected was the salamt formed by 
the French trenches at the Bois des Buttes. 
From the meagre reports which were* pub- 
lished, it appears that the Saxons foujflit their 
way into the western portion of the wood, and, 
if the German communique is to be believed, 
cupiured 737 unwoundod prisoners, including 
12 officers, and a revolving gun, 5 machine 
guns and 13 bomb mortars. The FlpencH, how- 
ever, stated that the enemy were finally (h*iven 
out of the position which they had taken. 
According to the Gennans, i^ was 1,500 yards 
lf>ng and 1,100 yards deep. 

Some days later, March 13 or 14, the pnemy 
made three more attempts to carry the trenches 
on the north-west fringe of theCois des Buttes 
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on t.lio 17th an attack was dirootod against 
a small posf to tho south-east of the wood. It 
was repulsed after hand-grenade fighting. Tho 
French artillery the same day bombarded the 
enemy positions in tho regions of Villo-au-Bois 
and Oraonno. The activity of the Gormans a^this 
^loint was proJ)ably intended to draw the Allied 
reserves away from the Battle of Verdun. Tho 
))esition of tho French north of tho Aisne, 
fightuig as they were with a ri>^r at tfioir back, 
hiul always been precarious, and a powerful 
(lorruMn throat hero was calc^iilated to alarm 
them. Fortunately JolTre and do Oastolnau 
were not Bazaino and JfacMahon, and their 
wills wore not to bo shaken by l^ere demon- 
strations, and it was the French who during 
April took the offonsivo north of the Aisne. 


On tho 11th ot that month their artillery 
caught a strong Gen nan column marching 
on the road Des Dames and inflicted serious 
loss on it, and from tlie German coTfiTnutii-guH 
of April 13 it would soom that our Allies 
delivered a gas attack in the vicinity of 
Puisaleine, north-west of Compiogno. Ger- 
man reconnaissance which on the 24th sought 
to ponotrato tho French lines' on tho plateau of 
Paissy was repulsed with loss, and tho next 
day, after artillery preparation, tho French 
carried a small wood to of the Bois- 

dos-Buttes, taking 158 unwoimded prisoners, 
including four officers, two macliine guns and a 
trench mortar. 

'J'he area lying botwoen Bin ims and the 
Argonno had been the scene of fhe offensive 


oi the Allies and tho countcr-ofTensive of Mit 
Germans in tho late autumn and w?nter of 1915 
VVhilo tho Battle of VcTdun iirogressed theft 
was no rest in this jiart of tho battle line, 
although tho fighting had not tho intensity 
which characterized tho struggle round flic great 
French fortress. 

On the morning of F(>bruary 25 the French 
1 attacked and cuipturod an en(‘my salient to tho 
I south of St. Marie-i\-Py, taking 300 prisoncTs, 



^ BRITISH TROOPS IN A COMMUNICATION TRENCH, Photographs. 

Taking upciron pouts for wire entanglementt. Smaller picture: Using a periscope. 




[AtU'r W'ai Offict Official hihu. 

WITH AN IRISH DIVISION AT THE FRONT. 

In a recently blown up trench. 


iticludiiig o ofYicors anil 10 noii-ooininissioniMl 
offii^erH. Thi^ next day the OerMnann ondoa* 
vounxl vainly to ndake the salient. Four 
more of their othoiTs and 20 more noii-cominis- 
8ionod oflieers into the hands of the French, 
whoso artillery at the same time homhardetl 
the works of the enemy north of V'ille-siir- 
Toiirbe and in the region of Mont 'letii. On 
the 29th the batteries of our Ally wreeked th<^ 
German organizations on or about Hill 19H, 
and, west of Maisons-de-("hampagne, the enemy 
exploded a mine, the crater of m hich was, how- 
ever, ooeupiefl by the Fn/ncli. At t he end of 
the first wiM^k of March the (lermans strovi* to 
break throtigh th(^ French lines between Mont 
T^tii and Maisons-de-Ch’impa<?ne. Their flain- 
menwerfcir were lavishly employed, but, met by 
a barraj^e of shells, the attack di<l not mate- 
rialize except on the left, whc^re, in tlie vicinity 
of the latter point, a small ad\'anced work, with 
— according to the German eommiinifpd -2 
officers and 150 men. fell into the liands of the 
*eneiny. The next day it was recovered by the 
French, who captured 85 prisoners, including H 
officers and a machine gun. The (sermon 
count^r-attorrk which followed was repulsed. 
On* the 15th the French south of St. Soupplet 
carried a trench wmt of the Somme- Py-Souain 
road and took some prisoners. This achieve- 
ment was denied by the German Staff, who 


assert el that Ihe operation was unsiiccivssful and 
that the Frencli had lost 2 officers, 150 un- 
woundeil prisoni'rs and 2 machine guns. 

SiH'h were .some of the inciTlents which 
^occurred in (Mwimpagne. Nor was the liilly 
forest of th(‘ Argonne, which hounded on the 
left the battlefield of V'erdun, ni'glected by 
either of th(> opponents in that gigantic and 
prolonged contest. On March 2 anil earlier 
the Frencli guns iMincent rattsl thisr fire on 
the wcmmIs of Ohf^ppy and the German treiudu^s 
anil works north of La Hara/.ee. 'rhe fiext day 
they also })aid atttaition to the eiuany's position 
at the Fille Morte, wliile a counter-mine waa 
successfully exploded by the French taigineers 
at St. Hubert. In the Holonte Wood (north- 
east of Lachalade) a Frcnidi attmk w’as, 
according to the Germans, easily reputed. 

March 1» was signalised by mutual offensives. 
In the region of CourU^s Chausst^es a German 
jjost was destroyed by a mini? wliich <Teated 
an enormous crater. The French promptly 
organized its southern lip. 'The Germans, on 
the other hand, explotled two mines between 
the Haute ('hevauchi^e^nd Hill 235, anil their 
infantry soon after gained a footing at point/S 
• in the French front-line trenches. They wore, 
however, ejected, and the enemy were unable 
to occupy the craters. On March 8, it havifig 
been reported that Gcmiat^ motor transport 
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wasP using the roads in the region of Mont- 
faucon, those roads received particular atten- 
tiorf from the French gunners, who, on Marcll 
14 bombarded the Four-dc-Paris sector, 
blowing up an ammunition depot and 
injiu-ing the enemy railways, roads, and 
organizations in the region of Montfaucon- 
Avocourt.'* Two days later the French corn- 
Tnuniqu6 ran : “In the Argonno v\e curried 
out concentrated fire on the Oerinan organiza- 
tion to the north-west of the V'arenneH Road, and 
again&t the batteries in otdion in the environs 
of Montfaueon.“ 

On the 18th there was mine fighting to the 
advantage of the French in the sector of the 
Courtos Chaiisst^es. A few days afterwards 
(March 20) German trenches to the north-east 
of the Four-do-Paris w^ere wrecked hy artillcTy 
fire, and at Lai Haute Chevauchce the bursting 
of french shells was followed by a discharge 
of sulphurous vapours from tiie subterranean 
reservoirs in which German chemists had storeci 
the cylinders containing poisonous fumes. The 
next day there was grenade fighting at this 
• point, and the French artillery poured a 
destructive fire on Gorman works near the 
rc^ad from Vienne -le-(diateau to Rinarville. 
On March 25 a Gennan trench at the Courtes 
Chauss^es was captured. A bombing post and 
shelter and an enemy work north of the Four- 
do-Paris wen: destroyed by a mine on March 29, 
similar damage being inflicted on the 30th at 
the Fille Morte and Hill 285. The next day 
enemy troops marching in the direction of 
Varennes were caught by the French artillery. 
The western spur of the Avocourt Wood was 
bombarded on April 3, a blockhouse destroyed 
and an enemy ammunition depot blow'ii up. 
On April 7 the German cormnunique, after 
mentioning that French mine explosions to the 
north of Four-de-Paris had boon followed by 
short encounters, annoimced that the French 
had employed flommenwerfer. Whether that 
was so or not, the Kaiser’s troops hod no 
legitimate ground for coraplaint. By intro- 
ducing these inhuman and rarely effective 
weapons into warfare, they had laid themselves 
opefl to retaliation in kind. On the 12th four 
camoufleta * wore exploded by the French at the 
Fille Morte, the Haute-Chevauch6e, and at 
Vauquois. After a grenade action, the southern 
lips of two craters in the sector of the Courtes 

* A camouJUt ia a small mine intended to break the 
'* enemy's mining galleries without disturbing the surface 
of the ground. 


Chaussces were occupied by our Allies. A^ 
Vauquois, on the 17th, an enemy post with its • 
occupants was blown • up by a mine. More 
inino lighting occurred on the 241 h. when the 
French heavy guns also dt^str<.)yed a Gorman 
post and wr(X!ked fifty yards of trench in the 
sector 5f the Four-de-Paris. On the 29th the 
French, by a coup dc main^ <'h*ared out a German 
Irenc'h north of the Four-de-Paris and secured 
some prison^TS. 

W’hat wa'^^ ha{\|*ening east of the woodt'd 
barrier of the Argonne on both sid('s of tlu' 
Meuse round X'erdifn Juis Ixmmi alremly r('lat<>d 
in ('ha|)tf*rs OXXIll and (’XX\'. South of 
V^Tduii, along tlu> heigliis of the Meuse, round 
the w’ost of *1110 German salient of St. Mihiel, 
across the forest-clad region b(dwcH*n the 
Meuse and tlie Moselhi at Pont fl-Mousson, the 
gunners, infantrymen and miners of the 
opposing forct?s garrisoning or proti'cting the 
long labyrinth of tremdies, redoubts, and dug- 
outs seldom had rest. On February 20 the 
French heavy artillery north-east of St. Mihiel 
bombarded shells and depots near Vigneulles. 
On March 2 the station of Vigneulles was 
shelled. Two fires broke out, K<*veral trains 
wwe struck and a locomotive destroytMi. On 
the 4th the Germans sprung a mine near i^es 
Fparges, the hill fortress captured with such 
heroi.sm by the French the year bcifore, but 
were unable to occu|)y t he crater. 

A week or so later (March 10) the Germans 
at St. Mihiel placed floating mines in the 
Meuse, which it w^as hoped w'ould be carried I 
down stream by the current. Fortunately they 
w'ere fished up before they caused any <lainago. 
Important enemy hutments in the Heudicourt 
Wood, north of St. Mihiel, were bombarded on 
the 14th, and the station arul store-houses of 
Lamarche w ere set on fire by the French artillery, 
wdiich at tliis epoch paid special attention to 
the villages at the foot of the heights of the 
Meuse. East of the Forest of Aprememt a 
German trench and numerous prisoners were 
captured on March 16. The next day a salieni 
of the enemy’s line in the Bois do Mortmare, 
west of Pont-ii-MousHon, was carried by our 
Allies. On the 30th more floating iiiine.s wf re 
placed in the Meuse north of St. Mihiel by the 
Gennans, but they did no ^amage. The next 
day the enemy cantonments at Varvinay, in 
the* Forest of Apremont, w’ere bombarded, and 
several ammunition wagons w’ere exploded. 

On April 5 the Germans north of St. Mihiel 
once more threw mines into the Jileuso. Tht^ 
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ON THE LOOK-OUT FOR ENEMY AIRCRAFT. mdainoiomph. 

On the left two French tioldiers usinjS a ran^e finder. On the rii(ht is a telescope for 

observation. 


floatofl down and exploded on the French 
barrage without causing any damage. A week 
later (April 12) a train standing north of the 
Klation of Heudicourt, north-east of St. Mihiel, 
wa.s successfully .shelled by French long-range 
guns. These powerful pieces were constantly 
interfering witli the Gennan communications. 
For example, on April 14 they dropped .shells 
on the station of Noveant-sur-Moselle and on 
the bridge of (^V)rny, north of Pont-a-Mousson. 
Towards the end of April, on the 20th, which 
was the .59th day of the Battle of Verdun, three 
attacks were delivered in the morning against 
the French positions at T^es Kparges. The first 
two were completely repulsed ; in the course of 
the ^lird the Germans carried 220 yards of 
trench, but were immediately afterwards driven 
out. This engagement was converted by the 
pens of the German General Staff into a trifling 
but, on the part of the Germans, successful 
skirmish. “ Gennan patrols,** said these 
artists, “ advanced on the Combres Height into 
an enemy position %nd brought back one officer 
and 76 men prisoners.’* During the remaining 
days of April the artillery of the French was 
particularly busy ; thus on the 29th it was 
effectively replying to the German trench 
nft>rtars in th^ Forest of Aprempnt. 


Tn Lorraine and Alsace there was a plentiful 
expenditure of ammunition and a considerablo 
number of minor engagements, wliich, like those 
between Arras and the SomTue, might or might 
not be the prelude to a great olfen.sive in the 
near future. On February 27th there was 
another of the interminable artillery duels at 
the Hartmannsweilerkopf. The same day an 
enemy detachment in the region of Seiione.® w»\s 
shelled and dispersed. The night before the 
Germans had i lelivered on a front of a mile and 
a quarter to the south-east of Celles in the 
valley of the Plaino, a strong attack which hati 
completely failed. On March 1 the French 
artillery opened on the enemy’s communication 
line in the valley of the Thur. The next day 
strong German patrols attacking the French 
posts in the valley iof the Lauch were reptilsed 
with grenades. East of Seppois several German 
trenches on the right bank of the Great Largus 
were captured on the 3rd ; this was defied, 
however, by the Germans. In the middle of 
March there was great activity on the part- of 
the opposing artilleries in the sector of La 
Chapelotte and in the Valley of the Thur, and 
the French raided successfully the ^nemy 
trenches of Stossweier and Carspach. On the^ 
16th the Germans attacked south of the Thur 
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Fntiich positions near Burnliaupt, but, 
by a barrage of shelKs projcx’tod by the French 
artillery, they made no progress. At 7 p.in. egi 
March 18 one of the heavy guns of the enemy 
which had been detailed to alana the civilians 
of Belfort fired shells into tha^ town. North- 
east of Badonw(?iller at Thiaville, in Lorraine, 
there was some severe lighting dining March. 
'Wie Gernians admitted that they had boon 
driven from the Sliooting-box ” position on 
Ajiril 4, but they claim to have recovered it on 
the #18th. The French did not admit this 
reverse; ac*eording to them some on(>my 
elements who had penetrated into the French 
trenches were driven out by a counter-attack. 
On April the French carriful a small enemy 
post in the direction of tin* Col du Bonhomme. 
On the 24th, south-east of Badonweiller, the 
Oermans, after an intense liombardmtait, tried 
to capture a. French salient at La (.’hapelotte ; 
soirie of th(^ enemy gained a footing in tin*, 
north-east ]jart of the salitait, but were promptly 
(lislodged. A similar fate attended another 
German attack north of Senones. The enemy 
losses in the La Chapelol te engag(*ment alone 
were estimated at L()0(», about the total losses 
of the British at the decisive battle of Paarde- 


berg in the Boer \Var. On tin* 2t)th the (leritians, 
if they are to be btdieved, carried tlie first ai#l 
siH-oinl French line uj^on and opposilt^ Hill 542* 
north-east <)f (V'lles, some small dida-chmcaits 
<*ntering the third lino of trenches and blowing 
up numerous shelters. On \]n* 2VUh tlu^y 
attemi^ted, according to the French roan/maa/ia', 
three amps-dc-tn/iui during the nigl^t ; oiu* was 
(lirected against the Frt‘nch trenches in the 
Baii-de-Sapt, anotlu*!* at the* 4V'te-di'-Faux, and 
the third, south ftf Largit/u*n : all three \f<*n» 
repnl.st*d wifli hi^avy h»sses. 

While the stru^le nV)ov(* ground and uiuh r 
its .surface went on uninterruptedly, but with 
varying violeiu'e, the air was also embra«’(‘d in 
the area rf)f •conflict. Observation balloons 
ascended, and airships an<l a(*roplanes cro.'St?d 
and recross(‘d the imnu'nse front of battle, 
'fhe war in tlie air cannot be fully d(‘alt with 
here, but a h*w incidents may related so that 
the rt'adiT may be vividly ri'inindtMl of the nciw 
arm, which liad had so much intlnenc(> on both 
stralc^gy and tactics. 

On lA'bruary 2h nine of the French bom- 
barding ae^oplan(^s lravelle<l b(*hin<l the German 
lines and droj)p(*d 144 bombs on tla^ Mid/.- 
Sablons station, and on tbe sanuMlay anotluTof 



THE FRENCH AIR SERVICE. [Official Photograph, 

At work at a balloon inflation station. 
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A FRENCH DOUBLE-ENGINED 
AEROPLANE 

Fitted with an aircraft mitrailleuse. 

I he French aerial squadrons inflicted similar 
damage on the enemy establislmients at 
Clmmbley, north-west of Pont-^i-Mousson. In 
tlie former raid an aeroplane was shot down by 
anti-aircraft guns and two officers captm*od. 
On the last day of February a French military 
transport train was held up by a German 
aeroplane between Besah^on and Jussey, and it 
was claimed that the crew of the aeroplane had 
success ully attacked with their machine-gim 
a convoy brain. A day or so later French air- 
squadrons wrecked the stations at Chambley 
and Bensdorf and injured the German works at 
Avricourt, north-east of Luru^ville. On March 7 
sixteen French aeroplanes were again above 
the Metz-Sablons station, dealing out destruc- 
tion on the trains below them. Attacked by a 
German aerial squadron the French aviators 
returned with the loss of one aeroplane, the 
engine of which had failed. On the 14th a 
squadron of eleven French aeroplanes bombed 
ihc» station at Brieulles. A group of seventeen 
on the 17th w’ere a^in over the Metz-Sablons 
and also over the Conflans station, while 
another squadron dropped five bombs on tjie 
station at Arneville and ten on the aerodrome 
of Dieuze. The aviation-ground of Habsheim 
an^ the goods station at Mulhausen were the 


objectives of twenty-eight French machineseon 
the 18th. The Germans assert that they brought 
down four of th-i raiders. On the 3 th 4ihe 
stations of Metz-Sablons and Pagny-sur-Moselle 
were attacked, and on April 1 and 2 t he 
station of Ktain, the German bivouac;s in the 
neighbourhood of Nantillois, and the village of 
Azennes and Brieulles-sur-Meuse. o As “ o 
reprisal for the bombardment of Dunkirk by*a 
Zeppelin,” on the 2nd, thirty-one Allied 
machines dropped eighty -throe bombs of heavy 
calibre on the enemy cantonments of Keyom, 
Eessen, Terrost and Houthulst. During the 
night of April 10-11 a French squadron bombed 
tire stations of Nantillois and Brieulles. 
Although somewhat hampered by an intense 
mist, another squadron in the small hours of 
the 15th -16th discharged twelve bombs on the 
Conflans and eight on the Arneville stations, 
sixteen on the Hombiudi factories, and eleven 
on the railroads at l*agny and Ars-sur-Mcurthe, 
The stations at Nantillois and Brieulles, the 
village of Etain, the bivouacs injhe Fore^st of 
Spincourt, the cantonments of Vieville and 
Thillot wore treated in like fashion. On the 
night of the 23rd-24th forty -eight bombs of 
heavy calibre were released over the station o^f 
Vyfwege, oast of the Forest of Houthulst, in 
the environs of Ypres, and places on German 
lines of communication in the Verdun region 
roceivtxl attention, twenty-one shells and eight 
incendiary bombs being dropped on the station 
of Longuyon, five shells on that of Stonay, 



AERIAL DREADNOUGHT. 

A quick-firing gun on a French neropltne. 
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twelve on the* camps to the east of Dim tfnd 
thirty-two shells on German ostablisiiinonts in 
the Montfau on region, and on the station pf 
^antillois. After sunset on April 20 squadrons 
of French aeroplanes loosed thirty-seven bombs 
ol 120 mm. on different stations in the valley of 
the Aire, twenty-five bombs of this calibre 
on bivouacs in the valley of the Orne, six 
tiliinilar bombs and two incendiary bombs on 
the station at Thionville and eight bombs of 
120 mm. on the Conflans station. On Thursday, 
April 27, a French squadron bonibod tho 
station of Lamarche, in the Woevre, and on the 
night of April 27 8 the stations of Andim-le- 
Roraans, (IrandpriS and Ohall(*ranges, and also 
hutments near Spincourt. '^fhe ensuing night 
a factory in full operation at Hayange in 
(German Lorraine and bivouacs to the oast of 
Azaniies wore, in spite of v(*ry violent wind, 
bombarded by a French squadron engaged on 
i ts^liundred 1. 1 1 rai( I . 

An analy.sis of tho French, British and 
German cornmuniques reveals that, so far as 
raiiling squaifrons wore (M)ncerned, tho balance 
of activity wa.s heavily on the side of the Allies. 
Nevertheless, occasionally a German squadron 
crossed the Allied lines. For instance, on 
April 27 the Germans reported that the 
barracks and station of St. Mcn6hould had been 
bombed and the railway line in tho Noblotte 
Valley, south of Suippe.s, had been liberally 
shelled by their aviators. 

Several of tho French raids above men- 
tioned, aimed at strategic |)oints on the 
enemy’s communications, were, it will be 
noticed, nocturnal. The Allied squadrons 
during the night were able to evade the (ierman 
aerial patrols. In the daytime that was not so 
easily accomplished, and duels and miniature 
battles, in the air were of frec(uent (X’currence. 
Thus, on February 27, Adjutant Navarre, on a 
monoplane in the V’^erdun region, brought down 
by machine-gun fire two German aeroplanes. 
He had previously accounted for three of tho 
enemy machines. On the 29th the British 
aviators had twenty encounters in the air and 
Sir Douglas Haig reported that an Albatross 
waF^ brought down south of Merville and fhat 
another burst into flames and fell near l.»a 
Basa^e. Our loss was only one machine. 

About this date Flight Sub -Lieut. Simms, 
R.N.A.S., attacked and shot down a ho.stile 
aeroplane, which fell in flames close to the 
Belgian trenches. On March 2, near Douaurnont, 

• the French *aviator Navarre wrecked an 



ADJUTANT NAVARRE (on right). 

Who brought down by machine-gun fire two 
German aeroplanes in the Verdun region. 

Albatross. Six days later fifteen Gorman 
machines were put to flight by the French, and 
two were V>rought down in Giiaiiipagnc% three 
near Verdun. On tho other band, tlu; German 
airman, Liout. LelTers, shot down a British 
biplane, north of Bapaume, on March 15, and 
over Haurnont (north of Verdun) a largo Frencli 
battle-plane was put out of action. About the 
same time Lieut. Guynenior further^ dis- 
tinguished himsidf near Venlun. I’he lieutenant 
was a nr>tahle destroytT of (ierinan airmen. 

Starting on his daily hunt, piloting a new and 
smalh^r aeroplane than usual, but a mucli 
swifter machine, he noticc'd two Gennan air- 
craft sailing above him and placed liini.self 
behind one of these. When be judged the range 
suitable ho riddled the German with bullets. 
Thj) Gorman imu;hine turned over and crashed 
to the ground. 

After this first victory Guynemer swooped 
down on tho second German lujroplane, bvt 
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misjudging lii.s spocsd, tliroiigli unfamiliarity 
with his machine, he forged ahead of the 
(ierman after firin^some seven or eight shots, 
wliich w'eiit wiiie. The enemy, \vho thus had 
the advantage, opened fire on the Frenbh- 
mon and riddled his engine casing with bullets. 
Sjpl inters struck Guynemor in the face, cutting 


Paradin(( for disembarcation 
Smaller picture : The General Commandant 
welcomes a Russian ofliicer. 

somewhat deeply into his cheek and nose, wdiile 
two bullets went tlirough his left arm. 

Guynemor let himself drop like a stone for 
about 1,000 feet, so lis to give his opponent the 
impression that ho had brought him down. 
The German, thinking the battle won, proceeded 
on his way. Meamvhile Guynemor recovered 
himself, and steering his nuichino with one hand, 
succeeded in landing w'ithiu the PVench lines.* 
On March 18 Navarre scored his seventh 
German iwroplane. The same day an aerial 
engagement between British and German airmen 
took place near Yjjres and T^a Bass^e, and a 
Gorman machine was brought down near 
Radinghein. On March 30 there was another 
encounter, when we, in our turn, lost tJp*oe 
machines. In Champagne, on . the 30th, the 
French ainnan, Doutrien, brought down a 
Fokker, and the brave and chivalrous Gennan, 
Lieut. Immelmann, east of Bapaume, ^ot the 

' Tl‘is incident wan reported by the Matin, 
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dbettor of a British biplane, capturing two 
oocupants. From the Gorman cotnrnuniqui of 
March 3 1 he appears to havQ accounted* for 
another — his 13th. The same day, near Bel- 
fort, an Aviatik was destroyed by a Fiench air 
pilot. On April I and 2 there were numerous 
encounters. A British biplane was forced to 
descend near Hollobeke in the Gorman linos ; 
® a German machine was shot down in tho region 
of Lens, and one of our airmen drove off fiv(‘ 
hostile machines. The next day, so\ith of 
S<5uchez, a Gorman aeroplane was brought to 
the ground. 

On April 6 tho Gorman Staff published an 
untruthfvil table of the results of tho aerial 
fight'ng in March. As this (able is valuable 
evidence of tho j^traits to which the German 
ttuthoritioi' were reduced in their efforts to 
conceal frongi the German and Austro-Hungarian 
peoples the facts of (he position, w<‘ repro- 
duce it. 



[Ofiicial Photos^<*P^' 

LIEUT, GUYNEMER. 

a 

The French airman carrying the colours presented 
\o the French Air Service. 



FLIGHT SUB-LIEUT. SIMMS. R.N.A.S. 
Attacked and shot down an enemy aeroplane, 
which fell in flames close to the Belgian trenches. 

A “The following are the lo-ses.of the aerial 
battles on the Wtvsb^rn Front during March : 


How lo-it. 

(.jlerrnan, | 

1 

Kroiich and 

1 British. 

1 

In aerial h»il tles» 

7 


Shot <lown from the earth 

‘A 

4 

IVlissing ... 

4 


Involuntary doscront in Uorfiian 



lilies 

— 

2 

'J’otals 

1 1 

44 


“ Twenty-five of these enemy aeroplanes b'll 
into our bands. Tho d(\scent of the other 
ninetcfai machines has been observed without 
leaving any doubt.” ^ 

The French in their vormaiinufue r)f March .30 
stated that on this one day alono they had 
brought down six German noro|)lane.s and that 
two more were shot. <lown by anti-aircTaft giins ! 

In the early part of the month a good speci- 
men of a Fokker machim? was <*a[)tured by the 
British under the following amusing circum- 
stances : 

, A strapping Holdior, an cx-Onardsman now belonging 
to a signal company of tho Uoyal FCngirioors, was 
truTulling along on his bicycle, when he suddonly came 
upon the scene of tho landing, tie beheld an noroplano 
which was clearly not of British pattern, and atwoli 
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Bwathcd figure standing by it. The idea that it wa^ 
likAy to prove an enemy maohino iio\QBr otiiered the 
H(fidior\s hea<j^ tie frankly admits that he took it to 
he a French aeroplane wliich h^^d been forced to alight. * 
Having distnountod* he wont up to the Boche with his 
hand extended and a gonial smile. The German shook 
it silently and sadly. The welhmoaning To^nmv then 
began to flounder into pigeon - French. The. Boche 
iniinnured and slowly wagged his head. 

'i'ho soldier then moved towards the inaidiine witli the 
i lea of invostigHtiiig the trouble which had brought it 
to earth. It was just at this juncture a party of Fusiliers 
came aroun<i a bend of the road. Taking in the situation 
a b^ack cross aeroplane on the ground and what was 
evidently one of its occupants tryiitg to got the engine 
to work again — they came on at the®doubft, unslinging 
their rilles as they came. 

The Sapper’s presence of mind jjaems to have gone 
by the board. Ho suspected some trick and took to his 
heels. 'J'his was nearly his undoing. The Fusiliers, 
rroncluding that he was a Boche tryii^ to make away 
with papers or photographs, paused and let fly. Happily 
t he aim w'as too hurried to be good. The soldier took a 
Hying leap into the roadside ditch and there awaited 
capture. 

When he learned that he hod missed the chance of 
making this fine oapture himself single-handed his 
language was quite unrepeatable. 

The last straw was the guttural chortling of the 
German airman, who had never moved throughout and 
was not therefore fired at.* 

On tlie 8th a Fokker w as brought down near 
K«no», and another on the 9th in Champagne. 
'Phe Gennana assert that on one of those days 
the Froncdi lost two aeroplanes, and that a, 
presumably, Hritish aeroplane was “ seen to 
crash to earth in ttio village of Loos,” hile a 
fourth Allied machine fell into the Caillette 
Forest. The next day, near Badonweiller, a 
Gorman aeroplane met a summary fate at the 
hands of a French pilot. The two passengers were 
killed. On the 1 1th the British fought eight duels 
and without loss brought down one machine. 

Lieut. Berthold killed the pilot and wounded 
t he observer of n British biplane norl h-v ost of 
IVTonne on the IGth. In an aerial fight east of 
Arras another British biplane was reported on 
llie 24th by the German Staff to have been 
brought down. This statement seems to, and 
doubtless does, conflict with Sir Douglas Haig’s 
dispatch of April 25. “ Yesterday,” he telo- 

graphec^ ** there was considerable aerial 
activity. Twenty -nine combats took place. 
One of our reconnaissances was persistently 
attacked. All the attacks were driven oft and 
two hostile macliinos were scon to fall to the 
ground in the C5lennaii linos. All our machines 
returned safely.'' t 

The French coinmuniqui of the same day 
ooutainod still more satisfactory news as to 
what happened in the air the day before : 

Near Vaucpiois an enemy aeroplane waa forced to 

* Hub occurred on April 8. 
c t The italics are ours, 
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land in his lines after a fight, and was destroyed by out 
gun-fire. * 

In the region of Verdun one of our chasing aeroplanes 
broeght down a German aeroplane, which foil on Poivi^ 
Hill, 60 yards from our trenches. 

A third machine, brought down by one of our pilots, 
fell in the Forges Wood. 

Finally, a Fokker, riddled with machine-gun fire at 
point-blank range by one of our airmen, dived vertically 
in the region of Hattunchattel. 

Huring tT»o night of April 24-26 one of our^lirigiblo 
airships throw ton shells of 16.'!>mm. and six shells of^ 
220rnm. on the station of Conflans. 

On the 26th there wore ninoteon combats on 
the British front. A German two-seater aero- 
plane was three times attacked by a single- 
seater British machine at a great height. The 
enemy pilot was shot through the heart and the 
observer through the body. The German 
machine crashed to the earth, with the engine 
full on, from a height of 14,000 feet. One of our 
reconnaissances was attacked by eight hostile 
aeroplanes, one of which was hrclhglit dowm. 
Two of our machines were damaged, but "Rtt 
returned to their base. 

The next day (Thursday, April 27) the 
French airmen scored four tiincjft in duels, 
and a Fokker, fired on by the machine gun 
of a Nieuport, fell vertically into the German 
lines in the region of Nesles-Chaulncs. Against 
these successes must be set (if they really 
occurred) three Gorman victories in the air — 
two west of the Meuse, and the third enist of 
St. Die in the Vosges. 

At the end of April an Aviatik pursued by 
French ” chaser-planes ” w^as obliged to descend 
in the Argonno and pilot and observer were 
captured. In the region of Roye one Fokker was 
destroyed and another forced to oartli, and a 
^hird near Les Kpargt« and a fourth near 
Douaumont were brought down, os w^ere two 
more of the enemy aircraft south of Verdun, 
w'hile the British (Rrcountod for a couple the 
same day. The claim of the Germans w as that 
Lieut. Boelcke had ” shot down, south of Vaiix, 
his 14th enemy aeroplane,” and that another 
French machine had been put out of action 
near Verdun. On the last day of the month 
Sir Douglas Haig reported that “ there w ere 
seven combats in the air, in the course of w'hich 
one hc,8tile machine was driven down in the 
German lines, and a second got out of control 
and fell on the roofs of Bapaume.” 

During the same period airships were not 
inactive. On April 3 one of them dropped 
thirty -four bombs on the station at Audun-le- 
Romain ; on the 26th, at 12.30 a.in., a Gorman 
airship came over the Franco-Belgian coast, 
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Pjreparmg communioation trenches. 

blit <b<l 1^0 (laibago. On Iho following night 
(April 26-7) throe French dirigibles dropped 
luiinerouH heavy projectiles on the stations of 
Ktain and Bensdorf and on the Arneville 
Railway. 

A growing feature in the war was the inuhi- 
]dication of captive balloons. The life of those 
who occupied their ears was precarious. Not 
only w ore they targets for artillery and rifles, but 
they were frequently attacked by aeroplanes. 
On March 15 a (lerman balloon w«is forced by 
a British aeroplane to descend ; and on 
April 2 (Saturday) a “ Oroche,” set fire to by a 
French aeroplane, was brought down. On other 
occasions we hear of captive balloons bof’oining 
uiiinoorod and drifting aimlessly above and 
beyond their own lines. 

Nor were the aerodromes and hangars — the 
ports, as it were, of the aerial fleets un- 
molested. 1'hus, on March 31, the German 
aircraft bombed the French flying-ground at 
Rosnay, west of Reims. 

The counter to aircraft was the anti-aircraft 
gun. During this period these weapons, the 
quality of which was being very rapidly im- 
proved, frequently registered hits. On ^Iarch 30 
the French “ special guns ” successfully shelled a 
Gorman machine, which fell in flames in the 
enemy’s lines, east of Tahure ; on or about 
April 2 a German “ Archibald ” by a direct hit 
brought down an Allied aeroplane in flames 
south-west of Lens. In the middle of the month, 
near Pervyse, an Allied aeroplane was similarly 



shot down and was subsequently destroyed by 
German gun-fire. On Aj)ril 24 near the cele- 
brated wood of Ploegstreet the British anti- 
aircraft guns got home on a Gennan aeroplane, 
the i)iIot and observer being killed. It was 
obvious that the improvement of the machines 
and the consequent increase of safety for the 
pilots and observers in them was being counter- 
balanced by the growth in numbers and power 
of the “ Archibalds ” and by the enhanced skill 
of the anti-aircraft gunners. 

Among the other inemorable events whic-h 
occurred in France between February 22 and 
May 1,1916, must be mentioned the destruction 
of one of the towers of the Loos “Tower 
Bridge,” and the arrival in France of a ijiussian 
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contingent, of more units of the Now Anfty, of 
Anz&s, South Africans, and detacliifients from 
the British fdrces in the Eas^. 

On April 17 a Times Special Correspondent 
wrote : 

1’he disappearance of another landmark of the war 
j /.one has to he re(;orded. 'Three days auo I was in^i-he 
Loos region, and of the notorio\iH “ twin towers ** one 
ho^ disappeared. • 7'he solitary rt>maining tower looks 
peculiarly grotesque and lopsided. Presumably its days 
also are numbered. 

Threfe days after that wan ptfhned ^the first 
contingent of Russian troops landed at Mar- 
seilles. They had been trarni»portod acroas 
Siberia, and liad trav^ellod thence by soa- 
transport from Dalny to the Meditt;^ranean, via 
the Suez Canal. General JofPre, oiV behalf of 
the French Army, welcomed them in the 
following Order of the Day ; — 

Our faithful Ally, Russia, whoso armies arc already 
fighting so valiantly against (lermany, Austria, and 
7'iirkoy, has wished to give further proof of her friend- 
ship to Franco, and oven more signal proof of her 
devotion to the common cause. 

Kussian soldiers, selected from among the bravest 
and led by tho best'knowii onicera, are coming to fight 
in our ranks. 

You will welcome them as brothers. You will show 
them how warm is the feeling you have for those who 
have left their country to fight ot our side. 


On behhlf of the French Army I welcome the offioers, 
noii'Com missioned oflicers, and men who have landed in 
France. I bow before their colours, upon which will 
soon i«be inscribed , tlie glorio\is names of common 
victories. 

The Russians were received with rapturous 
enthusiasm in what was probably the oldest 
city of France, which had been founded by 
the i)ioncers of European civilization^ tho 
ancient Greeks, centiuries before the Birth of 
Christ and at an epoch when the ancestors of 
the Germans had scarcely emerged from 
the Stone Ago. The newcomers hod volunteeroc}, 
to come over to the Western Front in order to 
demonstrate to fdieir French and British 
comrades Russia’s sympathy. Among them 
was a boy of 111, Ivan by name. When they 
learned on landing of the takirig of Trebizond 
by the Army of the Grand Duke N icholas, their 
joy broke all bounds, and they shouted with one 
accord “Vivo la France ! ’’ 

Most of the Russians proceeded to the 
trenches in Champagne ; a few ef them 
travelled to England. There, on April 28, in tho 
Quadrangle of tho War Office, Lord Ivitchener 
reviewed a party of them, among whom were a 
number of men sent to England in connexion 
with munition work. 


END OF VOLUME EIGHT. 
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age : see Espionage ; Mer- 
thyr Election, 128 ; Military 
Service, problems of,# 49 ; 
Parliament, secret session, 
145 ; Police system in, 64- 
68 ; restriction of lighting 
t regulations, 72-75 ; Summer 
Time Act comes into opera- 
tion, 75 ^ 

Guretzky-Cornitz, Gen. von, at 
Veidun, 93 

Guyneiper, Lieot., French avia- 
tor, fight with enemy air- 
craft, 499, 500 

G Wynne, Bishop, appointed 
D^uty Chaplain-General, 
320 • 


• H 

Hacseler, Field-Marshal von, at® 
Verduq. 2 « 

Haig, Sir Douglas, dispatches 
quoted, 474, 475, 502 
Hardaumont Spur, Germans 
capture, 86 

Hardie, Mr. Keir, death of, 128 
Harrc‘1, Sir David, on thii Irish 
character, 398 

Haucourt ; bombardment of 
village of, 106 ; Germans 
capture, 107 

Haiimont, bombardment of, 12 
Haumont, Bois d’, French resAt- 
ance at, 9, 14 • 

Haywood, Lieut. -Col. A. H., in 
Cameroon Cain|>aign, 292, 
294 

Hedwiff ron ll'M^/wawM, Gtumun 
steamer, bombards Belgian 
port on Lake Tanganyika. 
285 • • 

llclfja, Fisheries patrol vessel, 
fires on Dublin, 434, 435 
Herbebois, French evacuate, 14 
Herbert, Gen. Sir Ivor, moves 
amendment to Military 
Service Bill, 131 
Heydebreek, Col. von, in com- 
mand of German troops at 
Sandfontein. 248 
Hill 344 (Verdun) : (Jermans 
attack, 16 ; Germans cap- 
ture, 29 

Hindeiiburg, Field-Marshal von : 
education order in Russian 
Poland, 165 ; fixes prices 
of food-stuffs in Russian 
Poland, 168 

Hohenlohc-Schillingsfurst, Prince 
(Jottfried, agreement for 
partition of Poland, 153 
Hohenzollern Bk‘doubt, lighting 
in the, 487 

Hulluch, fighting in the quarries 
at, 488 

Hutin, Col., in Cameroon opera- 
tions, 304, 305 


1 

Immelmann, Lieut., German 
aviator, exploits of, 500, 501 

Ireland ; deportations in, 410 ; 
weakness of the Birrell 
regime, 396, 400 ; Irish 

National Volunteer move- 
ment, 401; language 
movement. 395, 396 ; 

“ Larkinisin ” and the 
“ Citizen Army,” 398-400 ; 
Rebellion, see Irish Rebel- 
lion ; Royal Irish Con- 
stabulary, efficiency of, 410; 
Sinn Fein (“ Irish ”) Volun- 
teers, break away from 
National Volunteers, 401 ; 
Ulster Volunteers, formation 
of the, 399 

Irish Rebellion of April, 1916, 
393-472 ; American view 
and effect on Irish Ameri- 
cans, 468, 471 ; Ashbourne, 
454 ; Athenrv, 449-451 ; 
Cabra Bridge; 431, 432 ; 
Castle Bellingham outrages, 
454 ; casualties in the, 439, 
460 ; Connolly issues bulle- 


tin on sup{K)sed rebel vic- 
tories, 459 ; country risinus, 
449 ; • courts-martial anjJ 
senU'nces on r%bel8, 462 ; 
oCraughwell, 449; Daily 
Mail Correspondent dn the, ' 
458; destroyer in Galway 
Bay fires on rebels; 449 ; 
Donabate, 452 ; Dublin : 
fighting in, 419-426, 436- 
443; fires break out in, 440- 
443; looting iEV, 432 ; Ennis- , 
corthy, 457 ; event.s on 
April 24. 418, 421, 424; 
Galway, 449, The Times 
Correspondent's aceouAt of • 
disturbances in, 450, 451 ; 
Government negotiations. 
472; Irish Republic j)ro- 
claitned by relxds, 419, 421 ; 
Liberty Hall Press produce 
bogus document, 413 ; 
Limerick, 455 ; Martial Law 
]>roclaimed in Dublin, 430; 
Gen. Maxwfdl in Dublin, 459, 
on tho Ki-hplli.jti, 433. 434. 
439, report (piotcxl, 465 ; 
Sir Morgan O'Connell b(‘fore 
Royal Commission, 449 ; 
Oran more, 449 ; proclama- 
tions i.ssued from the King 
and from Gen. Friend, 435 ; 
Rebels : attitude of John 
MacN(‘ill, president of the 
Sinn Fein Volunteers, 412, 
413, fire on Sherwood 
Forcst/crs, 436 ; occupy Dub- 
lin Post Office, 421 ; occupy 
Viceregal Lodge, 427 ; plans 
of, 411, surrender of, 458, 
460, 461 ; Republican pro- 
clamation issued, 431, text 
quotixl, 422, ^3 ; Royal 
Commission appointed, 469; 
Sackville Street fighting, 
425 ; situation, April 26, 
433 ; Skerries, 451-453 ; 
troops arrive from England, 
437 ; Wexford district, 457; 
work of the Dublin Fusiliers, 
431, 432 


J 

Jabassi captured, 292 
Jackals water, fighting at, 266, 
267 

Jagow, Herr von, agreement for 
partition of Poland, 153 
Japan, offers to supply Russia 
wdth munitions, 219 
Jews, organization of Chaplains, 
351 

J off re, Gen. : issues o>der to 
troops at Verdun, 93 ; reply 
to Gen. Haig on Battle of 
Verdun, 474 ; welcome to 
Russian troops, 504 


K 

Kaiser, The ; at Mezidres, 5 ; 
receives congratulations on 
capture of Fort Douaumont, 
32 

Kakamas, German attack re- 
pulsed, 260 

Kalish, Germans destroy, 154, 
155 
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Kalk^ontcin : South Africans 
cuter, 263 ; strategical posi- 

^ tion of, 243 « 

’Kamakh <^ogh^z, massac^re of 
Armenians at, 391 ». 

Kamina : German wireless sta- 
tion destroyed, 277 ; sur- 
render of, 279 ■ 

Karibib, surrender of, 269 
Kasso, M., resignation of, 202 
Keatinge, Mgr. W. U*wis, Senior 
Homan Catholic Chaplain 
in France, 341 

Keetmanshoop, South Africans 
enter, 266 

Kenp, South African rebel, 
surr(‘nder of, 260 ^ 

Kerasond, massacre of Armen- 
ians at, 382 

Khvostoff, M. ; appointed 
Russian Minister of In- 
terior, 202 ; on German 
influence in Russia, 221 
Knapp, Miss Grace H., in Van, 
373 

Krivoshein, M., declines offer of 
premiership, 200 
Kusseri, taken by the Allies, 273, 
285. 297 

L 

L 15 (Zeppelin), wrecked near 
Knock Lighthouse, 182 ; 
L 20 wrecked on the Nor- 
wegian coast, 191, 192 
La Boissclle, fighting near, 490 
Labour Congress on Compulsion 
held in London, 127 
La Chapelotte, engagement at, 
497 

La Chaume, Germans take, 17 
Langle dc (-ary, Gen., at Verdun, 
77 

Largeau, Gen. : biographical, 
297 ; takes Ku.sseri, 273, 
285, 297 ; killed at Verdun, 
297 

Larkin, James : forms and arms 
“ Citizen Army ” in Ireland, 
400 ; organizes strikes 
(1906). 398, (1913), 399 
Law, Mr. Bonar, on the spy 
peril, 61 

lA-lTers, Lieut., German aviator, 
brings down British aero- 
plane, 499 

1j(*s Kparges, Germans attack 
French positions at, 496 
Liebcrt, Gen. von, attempts to 
conciliate the Poles, 155 
Licbknccht, Dr., attitude to- 
wards Armenian atrocities, 

392 

Lincoln, Ignatius T. T., case of, 
61 

Lipson, Rev. S., in charge of 
Jewish Chaplains Depart- 
• meat, 351 

Lloyd George, Et. Hon. David ; 
appeal to Nonconformists, 
347 ; on Compulsory Ser- 
vice. 149, 150 

Ix)dy, Carl Hans, convicted and 
executed for espionage, 61 ; 
work in Ireland, 4M 
Tvome, surrender of, 273, 276 
Lomie, French capture, 305 
Ijondon, improved defence of, 
against enemy aircraft, 180 
London, Bishop of, visits the 
^ Front, 328 


Lorn;, Rt. Hon. Wajter, on 
^Military Service Bill, 131 
^ Lowe, Brig.-Gen., with Gen. 
MaxwelJ in Ireland, 445 
Lowestoft, bombs dropped on, c 
176 

Lubomirski, Prince Z. : on Edu- 
cation regulations in Poland; 
165 ; on unemployment, 170 
Liidcritzbucht : occupied by 
l^ion troops, 247-251 ; 
strategical position of, 243 
Lukin, Brig.-Gen., in command 
at Sandfontein, 247 
Luxembourg^ Belgian steamer, 

^ in Cameroon operations, 304 


M 

MacDonagh, Thomas (Irish 
rebel), sign.s manifesto, 319 
McKenna, Rt. Hon. R. : on 
the Alien difficulty, 61 ; 
resists Compulsion, 121 
McKenzie. Sir Duncan : at 
Battle of Gibeon, 266 ; in 
Aus, 264 ; in Liideritzbucht, 
247; in Garub, 264, 265; 
work at Liideritzbucht, 249 
Maclcar, Lieut.-Col.. killed in 
attack on Garua, 299 
MacNeill, John, leader of Irish 
Volunteers, 411 ; cancels 
orders for Irish Volunteers, 
April 24, 418 

Mair, Lieut.-Col. G. T., in com- 
mand at Nsanakang, 300 
Maklakoff, M., resignation and 
dismissal of, 202, 226 
Malancourt, Germans bombard 
and French evacuate, 104. 
106 

Malancourt- Vaux front, fight- 
ing on the, 83 
Manic, Brig.-Gen., 269 
Maritz, Lieut.-Col. : effect of 
disloyalty on the Sand- 
fontein' di.sa.stcr, 249 ; escape 
to Angola, capture by tjie 
Portuguese, 2^ 

Markievicz, Countess : in Dub- 
lin, 427 ; reads proclamation 
from the steps of Liberty 
Hall (Ireland), 418 
Maroix, Commandant, in charge 
of French troo|)s in 
Dahomey, 276, 277 
Mama : Allied attack and Ger- 
man evacuation of, 299 
Maxwell, Gen. : sent to Ireland, 

443 ; in Dublin, 459 ; issues 
proclamation in Ireland, 

444 ; on civilian help during 
Irish rebellion, 439 ; on 
rebel sentences, 462 

Mayer, Col. : in Togoland, 273 ; 
at Edea, 293,- 294 ; failure 
to reach Yaunde, 296 
Mellish, Rev, Edward Noel, 
awarded the V.C., 526 
Mentz, Col., in command of 
Windhuk, 269 

Mouse : description of French 
salient on the. 5 ; Germans 
place mines in the, 495 
Miasoyodoff, Col., executed for 
cspiona'ge, 225 

Midleton, Ix)rd, warns ly)rd 
Wim borne as to Irish situa- 
lion, 410, 411 


Milner, Lord, B&bves Resolution 
on Military Service Act, ft4 

Mo bring, Sch wester, oh Arme- 
nian exiles, 371 

Monteith, Capt., acting in con- 
cert with Casement in Ger- 
many, 408 

Mora : Allied failure , to take, 
299 ; surrender of, 274, 311 

Morgan, Prof. J. H., 466 

Morisson, Col., in Cameroon 
operations, 304, 310. 

Mort Homme ; fighting on HiH 
304, 90; fresh attack on, 
103 ; German attacks on, 
83, 88 ; German attempt to 
pierce the defences at, 106 

Motor transport, at Verdunp21- 
24 

Moush, massacre of Armenians 
in, 380 

Myburgh, Brig.-Gen., 269; at 
Tsiimeb, 271 


N 

Nakob, Germans aeVoss the 
frontier at, I^IO 

Navarre, Adjutant, French e 'da- 
tor, brings down enemy 
aeroplanes, 499, 500 
Ngaundere captured by the 
Allies, 273, 302 
Nkongsamba captured,* 292 
Northcliffo, Lord : on motor 
transport at Verdun, 22 ; 
Verdun dispatch quoted, 
34-40 

Northnagal, Lieut., Comman- 
dant of Dual a, 287 ; diary 
quoted, 286, 287 
Nsanakang, British defeat at, 
300 


0 

O’Connell, Sir Morgan, attempt 
to suppress anti -recruiting 
meeting in Ireland, 410 
Oldenburg, Prince Alexander of, 
head of Sanitary Depart- 
ment of War in Russia. 230 
Olivine, steam trawler, rescues 
% crew of L 15, 182 
Oppen, Herr von, appointed 
President of Police in Rus- 
sian Poland, 156, 162 
Orange River Frontier, in the 
hands of the South Africans, 
260 

Ornes, French retreat from, 17 


« p 

Passport system, revision of, 62, 
63 

Pearce, Archdeacon E. H., ep- 
pointed Assistant Chaplain- 
Goit!^ral, 320 

Pcarse, P. H. (Irish rebel), 
countermands MocNciirs 
order, 418, signs manifesto, 
419 

Pepper Ridge district, German 
attack on the, 84, 109 

Petain, Gen. ; biographical, 28 ; 
at Verdun, 78, 104; 
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u appointed Grand Officer of 
the Legion of Honour, 112 
Petrograd, name changed from 
n St. Petersburg to, 194 
Pforte, fighting at, 266, 267 
Poland, Russian : see Russian 
Poland 

Polivanoff, Gen. : appointed 
Minister of War, 199 ; 
resignation of, 203 ; work 
of^204 

^ortal,^ Uol., in command of 
troops in Dublin, 436 
Presbyterians, work of, 332-337 
Preusker, Maj., destruction of 
Kalish, 154 

Purcell, Capt., Chief of Fire 
'Brigade, Dublin, 440, 442, 
443 

K 

Raben, Hauptmann von : (lom- 
mandant of Mora, 299 ; 
surrender of, 311 
Raman's Drift : taken by the 
South Africans, 247 ; re- 
ocenpied by the Germans, 
259 • 

Ramsgate, bombs dropped on, 
.<-U76, 179 

Rasputin, (Gregory, connected 
with scandals, 203, 207 
Redmond, .Mr. John ; attitude 
towards Compulsory Ser- 
vice, 12o ; in Ireland on 
recruiting. 401 ; on Ger- 
many’s share in Irish Rebel- 
lion, 422 

Refugees, Russian, problems of, 
^ 226 

Reit, fighting at, 266, 267 
Roitfontein, Union trooi>s ad- 
vance on, 259-262 
R6vigny, French bring down 
Zeppelin at, 7 

Robertson, Sir William, stat-e- 
ment on requirements in 
men, 144 

Rodzianko, President, speech in 
Duma (1914), 196 
Rohrbach, Dr., on the Pan- 
Turanian idea, 367 
Rolleston, Mr. T. W., on Ireland, 
468 

Roman Catholic Church, work 
of the, 337-344 ^ 

Rose, Licut.-Col., in command of 
Gold Coast Regiment, 292 
Rosebery, I^rd, on reprisals for 
Zeppelin raids, 175 
Rukhloff, M., resignation of, 204 
Runciman, Rt. Hon. Walter, 
resists Compulsion, 121 
Russia : Anglo-Rtissian Hos- 

pital, 230 ; anti- German 
riots in Moscow, 225, 226 ; 
Church organization, 207 ; 
Drink question, 204^07 ; 
Duma, first meeting after 
outbreak of War, 1%, 197, 
^ , Tsai’s speech quoted, 196 ; 
espionage, German, 221, 
224 ; Finance, jK^cemont 
with the Allies, 2il ; loan, 
domestic, 210 ; taxation, 
209 ; Food, meatless days 
decided upon, 217 ; prices, 
rise in, 217 ; problems, 216 ; 
supplies, imports and ex- 
PQfts statistics, 214; German 
penetration in, 219, 221 ; 
Germany, relations with. 
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before outbreak of war, 193 ; 
Goremykin's administration, ^ 
discontent with, 202 ; 

^ industrjr,* mobilization of, 

215 ; internal politics in, 
199-204 ; Jews, attitude of, 

224 ; Ministerial changes, 
199-202 ; Moscow mer- 
chants’ loyal address to 
Tsar, 199 ; Muiytions, 
Japanese offer to supply, 

219 ; organization of labour, 

218 ; shortage of, 199, 217 ; 
Mur man Railway, construc- 
tion of, 212 ; prisoniys, 
treatment of interned Gcr- , 
man, 223 ; Red Cro^s 
work, 227 ; drugs difficulties, 

229, 230, organization, 228 ; 
refugees, problems, 226 ; 
relations with the Allies, 

230, 231 ; shipping. Mer- 
chant Service, placed at j 
disposal of British Ad- 
miralty, 219 ; Trade routes. 
Archangel, 212; closing of, 
211, 212; Vladivostok im- 
ports, 214 

Russia, Tsar of : interest in the 
Drink Question, 204 ; mani- 
festo at outbreak of War, 

195 ; receives Cross and 
Medal of 8t. George, 201 ; 
speech in Duma and Winter 
Palace (1914) quoted. 196 ; 
takes command of military 
operations, 201 

Russia, Tsarevitch, receives 
Cross and Medal of St. 
George, 201 

Russia, Tsaritza of, interest in 
Red Cross work, 228 
Ru.ssia, Grand Duke Nicholas of, 
popularity of Folish pro- 
clamation, 199 

Russian Army : mobilization, 
207, 208 ; troops arrive in 
Marseilles, 504 

Russian Poland : British relief 
offer rejected, 173 ; Censor- 
* ship under the Germans, 
162, 166, 167 ; Education. 
German organization, 163- 
166; Prince Z. Lubomirski. 
memorandum of, 165 ; re- 
opening of Warsaw Un’- 
versity, 163 ; German 
attempts to conciliate popu- 
lation in, 155 ; German 
economic exploitation of, 
167 ; German occupation 
of, 153-173 ; German Press 
on administration in, 160, 

161 ; German “ relief ” in, 
159 ; Imperial German 
Civilian Administration 
formed, 155 ; Jews, posi- 
tion of, 164 ; labour. Prince 
Lubomirski, memorandum 
on unemployment, 170 ; 
language question, 164 ; 
partition of, between Aus- 
tria and Germany, 153 ; 
Railways, German adminis- 
tration, 171 ; taxation by 
the Germans, 172 

s • • 

St, Eloi : ffghting in the region 
of, 485 ; mines exploded by 
British at, 483 


WAR. 


Salmas, Russians drive Turks 
out of, 376 • 

Salonika. Zeppelin brought dow^ 
^at, 192 ^ 

Samarin, M., dismissal of, 202 • 
Samogneux, French evacuate, 16 
Samuel, I4t. Hon. Herbert, on 
Compulsion, 130 
Sandfontein, South Africa n.s 
repulsed at, 248 
Sarrail, Gen., on fortifications. 3 
SasHoun, Armcniatffi driven from,* 
381 

Sazonoff, M., 232 
Schuit Drift, Union troop^ ad- 
’ vanco on, 259 • 

Scotland, bombs dropped in, 
185, 187, 180; German 
, statements, 187 
Seitz, Governor of Windhuk, 
meets Gen. Botha, 270 
Sol borne. Lord, re.signation of, 
472 

Shcheglovitoff, M., resignation 
• of, 202 

Shcherbatoff, Prince, appointed 
Minister of Interior, and 
resignation, 202 

Shuvaeff, Gen.. appoint(>d 
Minister of War, 204 
Simm.s, Flight Sub- Lieut., 
British aviator, brings down * 
enemy aeroplane, 499 
Simms, Rev. Dr., Principal 
Presbyterian Chaplain on 
Western Front, 334 
Simon, Sir John : IsHsues new 
lighting order, 75 ; on 
conscientious objection, 130; 
resignation of, 126 ; resist- 
ance to Compulsion, 129 
Sinn Fein Movement, origin and 
development of,^ 394 398 
Sinn Fein Volunteors, numbers 
of, 409 

Skeffington, Mr. Sheehy, shoot- 
ing of, 432. 463 

Skinner, Col., in command at 
Swakopmund, 254 * 

Smith, Rt. Rev. John Taylor, 
Chaplain-General to the 
Forces, biographical, 315 
Smuts, Gen. : in Aus, 266 : in 
Kcetmanshoop, 266 ; takes 
command at Kalkfontein, 
264 

South Africa, Rebellion in, 247 
South African Army, Union 
forces, organization, 241 
South-West Africa, German ac- 
quisition of, 233-235 
Special conHtahl(;s, work of the, 
67, 68 

Speyer, Sir Edgar, retirement 
from England, 61 
Spurr, Rev. F. C., on work of 
Chaplains at the Front, 
348 

Stanton, Mr. C. B., returned ns 
M.P. for Merthyr on com- 
pulsion programme, 128 
Steel helmets, test of the, 481 
483 

Strantz, (ien. von, at Verdun, 79 
Strong, ^ommander F., in com- 
mand of H.M.S. Dwarf in 
Cameroon operations, 287 
Stumm,* Herr von, n^plies to 
Dr. Liebknecht on Arme- 
nian atrocities, 392 
Sturmer. M., succeeds M. 
Goremykin, 203 j 
J 
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Sukhonilinoll, Ceii., 195 ; •ac- 
•• C(‘|)ts .lapancsc offer of 
• munitions supimes, 219 ; 
retireiffent and arrest- of, 

• 199 

Sullivan, Mr. Sergeant, defends 
Ctvi><-*nient, 466 C 
Surprifte^ French gunboat, at 
Coco Beach, 306 
Swakopniund : iiiines laid by 
the (Germans at, 255, 257 ; 

* occupied *’by South African 
troops, 254, 257 ; strategical 
position of, 243 

Swakop River, flooding of the, 
257 ^ 

' T . 

Talaat Bey, on the Armenians,^ 
368 

Tanganyika Region, (.•ermans 
attack in the, 285 
Togo, occupied by tho French, 
276 

Togoland, Conquest of, 273^ 
279; Franco- British co- 
operation in, 276 ; Cerman 
proposals of neutrality, 275; 
(barman use of soft- nosed 
bullets in, 279 ; Germans 
in, 274 ; Northern, occupied 
by the Allies, 279 
Trading with tho Enemy, for- 
bidden in (freat Britain, 55 
Trebizond, massacre of Arme- 
nians at, 382. 387 
Trekkopjes, action at, 268 
Trepoff, Gen., appointed Minister 
of Ways of Communica- 
tions, 204 

Trevelyan, Mr. Charles, on “ Tho 
Squire ’a Daughter,” 62 
'r.sumeb : German treachery at, 
271, 272 ; surrender of, 272 

u . 

L'pington, Rebels attack, 260 
Urmia : heroism of the Americans 
in, 375, 376 ; Russians enter, 
378 ; treatment of the Nes- 
torians in, 375 ; Turks take, 
375 

V 

Van : Armenian defence of, 377, 
378 ; tlight of Armenians 
from, 382 ; history ‘of, 372 ; 
Russo - Armenian troops 
enter, 378 ; Russian evacua- 
tion and reoccupation of, 382 
Vanx, fighting at, 84-86 


Vesdun, The Battle oft 1-40, 

(.■ 77-116 ; anxiety in France, 

19 ; bombardment of the 
town of, ^4, 25 s communi- 
cations, difficulties of, 20 ; 
diary of events (February 
21-24, 1916), 19 ; eye- 

witness’s narrative of, 10; 
French motor transport 
werk at, 21 24 ; German 
casualties, 91 ; German 
dispositions at, 78-80 ; 
German fictitious claims, 
31-34, 93 ; German infantry 
r attack (February 21, 1916). 
7, 8 ; German strength and 
* ' order of battle at, 25-27 ; 
Ijord NorthcIiiTe’s dispatch 
quoted, 34-40 ; lull in the 
fighting at, 110-112; mt^s- 
sages from tho Allies to the 
French at, 93, 94 ; Military 
Correspondent of The Times 
on heroism of French troops 
at, 100 ; Mr. Warner Allen 
on spirit of French at, 99, 
1(X) ; opinion of France and 
Neutral countries on, 97, 
99 ; position at end of 
February 1916, 77 ; re- 

fitting of German line at, 
102 ; results and lessons of 
first two months, 113-116 ; 
situation, February 23, 
1916, 16 

Vermel les, fighting at, 488 

Vladivostok, imports, statistics, 
214 

w 

Wakefield, Sir C., recruiting 
campaign at Mansion House, 
136 

Wttlfish Bay, South African 
troops at, 254 

Walmer. bombs dropped on, 176, 
177 

W^aiigenheim, Herr von, on 
Armenian atrocities, 392 

War Legislation ; methods aiCcl 
machinery, 1914, 49-76 ; 

Orders in Council, 50 ; 
problems of, 41, (1914), 47 ; 
Royal proclamations, 50 ; 
under Ritt, 45 47 ; under 
Queen Elizabeth, 42 45 

Warsaw : conditions in, during 
German occupation, 158- 
160 ; education. Citizens’ 
Co m mittee, memo rand u m , 
166, dissolution of Com- 
mittee, 158 


Webb-Bowen, iicut.-CoI., ift 
command of Yola column, 
299 


tvesieyan iueinoaisis, work of 
the, 344-348 

Western Front during the Battle 
of Verdun, February-April, 
1916, 473-504; bombard- 
ment of “ The Bluff,” 481 ; 
British extended front on, 
474 ; eye-witnesses’ storiofu 
477-479. 484; Irish "loyal tl 
on the, 488, 489 
Wiessner, Herr Max, on*German 
administration in Russian 
Poland, 161, 163 
Wim borne, lx>rd : Lord lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, ^0; 
proclamation on the Rebel- 
lion, 428, 429 

Windhuk, surrender of, 269 
Wlnnifrith, Rev. Douglas, ” The 
Church in the Fighting 
Line ” quoted, 322, 324 
Woevre Front. French defence 
on the, 78 

Wood, Gen. Sir Evelyn, on 
reprisals for Zeppelin raids, 
175 


Y . 

Yaunde : Allied advance on, 
294-296, 306-309; fall of, 
309, 310 ; German head- 
({uarters at, 291 ; Germans 
withdraw from Duala to, 
'273 ; occupied by tho Allies, 
274 

Yendi, occupied by tho Allies, * 
279 

Ypres-Comines Canal, German 
attack repulsed on the, 481 


z 

Zeebrugge, Allied squadron bom- 
bards, 481 

Zeitoun, massacres of Armenians 
in, 369 

Zeppelin brought down in 
Salonika, 192 

Zc‘ppelin Raids : see Air Raids 

Simmermann, Col. : in com- 
mand of German troops in 
^meroon, 273, 285, 286 ; 
at Duala, 287 ; at Yaunde, 
291 ; sends Note to Mr, 
Gerard in Berlin on 
Cameroon neutrality, 283 
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